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/iOth  of  April,  at  the  moment  when  he  threw  himself  into  his 
carnage,  with  moistened  eyes  and  heart-broken,  at  the  noncla* 
don  of  his  simple  aad  sublime  adieu  to  his  guard.  He  de* 
purfeed  for  that  still  royal  exile  in  Elba,  assigned  to  him  by  the 
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want  of  foresight  of  the  European  cabinets,  as  a  favourable 
point  for  observing  the  coasts  of  France  and  Italy,  from' which 
be  could  hear  the  faintest  murmur  and  respond  to  the  slight^et 
aaU  of  f ortime  and  his  partisans. 

Nor  did  he  depart  like  Dioclesian  or  Charles  V. — these 
sovereigns,  satiated  with  empire  and  weary  of  human  grandeur, 
who  abandoned  their  thrones  from  an  irretrievable  disgust  for 
ambition,  and  who  only  looked  back  on  the  past  to  lament  the 
years  they  had  lost  in  seeking  for  happiness  by  reigning  over 
their  fellow  beings.  He  was  not  going,  under  a  second  delu- 
sion like  theirs,  to  look  for  peaee  in  the  gardens  of  Salona,  or 
for  holiness  in  a  monastery :  he  departed  vanquished,  hum- 
bled, betrayed,  abandoned,  irritated,  embittered,  scarce  striving 
to  feign,  and  counterfeiting  badly,  a  resignation  forced  by  the 
ingratitude  and  dastardliness  of  lus  generals,  accusing  his 
people,  cursing  his  brothers,  regrettiDg  his  wife,  his  son,  his 
palaces,  bis  carowns,  ineapohle  of  bending  himself  io  a  private 
station  of  life,  however  splendid  it  stiQ  might  be,  and  having  at 
so  early  an  age  and  for  so  many  years  contracted  a  habit  of 
universal  power,  that,  with  him,  to  live  was  to  reign,  and  to 
reign  no  longer  was  worse  tiian  death.  He  did  not,  thendbre, 
depevt  without  the  hope  of  retoming,  or  without  having 
already  warped  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  with  his  few  adhe- 
rents,  the  first  meshes  of  the  net  which  he  hoped  one  day  or 
other  to  throw  &om  his  island  over  the  continent.  Princes  of 
royal  blood,  who  are  bom  upon  the  throne,  sometimes  abdicate 
with  siocerity,  because  they  bear  with  them  and  recover,  so  to 
speak,  their  grandeur  in  their  name  and  in  their  blood ;  but 
princes  who  have  been  raised  to  empire  even  by  glory,  never 
abdicate  irrevocably,  because  in  descending. from  the  throne 
^they  only  fall  back  upon  their  humble  origin,  which  they  look 
upon  as  a  humiliation  to  their  pride.  Such  was  Napoleon. 
The  immense  renown  which  he  carried  into  exile,  and  which 
must  follow  his  name  to  posterity,  was  not  sufi&cient  for  him. 
He  wished  to  live  with  universal  power,  and  to  die  on  the 
summit  of  that  throne  to  which  he  had  raised  himself.  The 
grief  and  shame  of  his  fall  had  alreadv  formed  within  him  an 
iuToliiutazy  and  perpetual  conspiracy. 
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He  bad  Beaton  before  him,  from  stage  tao  stage,  tofpootect 
bim  on  bis  jooraej,  and  to  embark  ^ndi  him,  the  regiment  of 
}us  guard  wbicb  be  was  alkwed  to  take  with  bim  to  BIba,  as  a 
guard  of  bonoiir  aceoirdmg  to  tbe  spirit  of  ibe  trwty,  but  in 
his  own  mind  as  a  Tangaard  of  war.  He  -knew  tbe  power  of 
a  band  of  MthM  sc^dierB  in  tbe  ebances  of  awar,  and  abore 
all,  in  the  yicissitades  of  a  rev'olution.  A  detaebment  of  1»500 
chosen  men,  representing  tbe  French  army,  might  be,  at  a 
given  daj,  the  most  captrmfing  standard  for  loos  cause;  and 
tbe  impradenee  of  the  allies  and  of  the  BondMms  bad  atin 
left  bim  in  possession  of  this  spdl 

III 

Tbe  commissioners  of  the  aDied  powen  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  to  guanmtee  at  one  and 
the  same  time  bis  safety  and  bis  departure.  iFrl^jiis  bad  been 
chosen  in  order  to  avoid  the  dense  population  of  tbe  prinaipBl 
ports,  and  the  Undauntedy  an  English  frigate,  awaited  bim 
there. 

His  journey  was  gloomj,  clandestine,  and  rapid ;  for  in 
travelling  thrtragh  Fiance  he  had  alike  to  dread  the  obstinate 
iknaticism  of  his  partisans  in  the"  military  prorinces  of  the 
Centre,  and  liie  foiaticism  of  hatred  in  tbe  population  of  the 
South.  The  march  of  the  detadnnents  of  his  guard  resembled 
a  fimeral  procession  escorting  tbe  remains  of  their  glory  and 
of  their  Emperor  to  the  tomb.  A  <»owd  warering  in  tbe 
midst  of  emotion,  happy  in  the  prospect  of  peace,  but  respectful 
towards  the  remnant  df  our  amnes,  a  moumfdl  silence,  a 
murmur  of  comnxlseration  amongst  some,  of  resentment 
amongst  others,  some  scattered  cries  of  "Vive  Napoleon  1*' 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  hotel  where  the  Emperor  reposed, 
alone  distinguished  his  journey  through  these  provinces  'vdneb 
had  been  ruined  by  his  wars,  but  which  were  proud  of  bis 
glory.    After  evincing  these  last  symptoms  of  emotion  arooni 
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his  residence,  the  groups  of  people  dispersed,  and  the  streets 
remained  silent  and  deserted  up  to  his  departure.  It  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  pass  through  Lyons  in  the  day  time.  The 
population  of  that  great  city,  though  it  had  heen  decimated  bj 
the  extinction  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  conquered  at 
this  moment  by  that  foreign  invasion  occasioned  by  his  boundr 
less  ambition,  still  cherished  for  him  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
the  restoration  of  its  religion,  for  its  edifices  rebuilt  after  the 
siege  by  the  National  Convention,  and  for  the  revolutionary 
turbulence  stifled  under  his  despotism.  Lyons,  is  the  least 
intellectual  of  the  cities  of  France,  because  its  mercantile  and 
routine  genius  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  love  of  gain,  and  there- 
fore best  accommodates  itself  to  the  silent  and  arbitrary  rule 
of  a  soldier*s  hand.  Napoleon  slept  in  one  of  its  suburbs 
under  the  guard  and  protection  of  a  regiment  of  Cossacks. 
He  had  just  left  the  Russians  masters  of  his  capital,  and  he 
thus  found  in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  the  barbarous  hordes 
of  the  North,  as  a  vengeance  of  destiny  and  a  visible  chastise- 
ment for  Moscow.  Insulting  cries  reproached  him  with  it  on 
his  departure  from  Lyons,  and  these  maledictions  increased 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  stage  to  stage,  in  proportion  as  he 
advanced  towards  the  South.  He  was  frequently  obliged,  in 
order  to  shield  himself  from  them,  to  conceal  his  features 
from  the  eager  looks  of  the  people,  and  to  mislead  the  crowd 
l^  taking  shelter  in  the  carriages  of  the  foreign  commissioners. 
But  a  more  painful  meeting  awaited  him  between  Yienne  and 
Valence.  While  walking  up  a  steep  ascent  of  the  road,  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  carriage  of  Marshal  Augereau,  then  on 
his  return  from  Paris.  Augereau,  who  was  an  old  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  had  preserved  all  the  rudeness  of  that  epoch. 
On  meeting  with  his  Emperor,  vanquished,  exiled,  and  hum- 
bled, he  recollected  only  his  ancient  rivalship  with  this  feivourite 
of  armies,  now  punished  for  his  supremacy  by  his  fall.  He 
alighted  from  his  carriage,  and  accosted  Napoleon  with  more 
familiarity  than  a  generous  soul  would  have  evinced  even 
towards  well-merited  misfortune.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  twenty  years  of  respect  he  had  paid  as  a  subordinate  to  the 
nder  of  France,  to  recur  to  those  days  when  he  was  the  equal 
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of  one  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  so  many  commands,  titles, 
honours,  and  fortune.  He  made  use  of  that  familiar  style 
Trhich,  in  France,  is  only  allowable  to  inferior  or  veiy  intimate 
friends,  while  reproaching  him  in  unmeasured  terms  for  his 
ruinous  and  mad  ambition.  He  had  already,  in  a  recent 
proclamation  to  his  troops,  blamed  the  Emperor  for  not  having 
dared  to  die  like  a  soldier.  Hurt,  but  still  indulgent.  Napoleon 
at  first  affected  to  have  forgotten  this  outrage,  and  to  see  in 
Augereau  only  an  old  friend  embittered  by  misfortune;  but 
the  marshal  continuing  his  reproaches  with  the  rudeness  and 
obstinacy  of  a  soldier  who  forgets  himself,  the  Emperor  bade 
him  farewell,  and  threw  himself,  goaded,  into  his  carriage.  The 
reproaches  of  the  world  had  borrowed  the  voices  of  his  own 
generals,  who  courted  the  favour  of  the  new  government  by 
the  bitterness  of  their  language,  and  the  tardy  audacity  of 
their  demeanour  before  him.  Augereau,  without  raising  his 
hat,  placed  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  responded  to  the 
farewell  of  his  general  by  a  simple  motion  of  the  bead,  which 
seemed  contemptuously  to  dismiss  the  fallen  fortune  with 
a  nod. 

IV. 

At  Valence,  a  garrison  town,  where  he  had  passed  in  the 
artillery  school  the  best  and  most  studious  period  of  his 
youth,  he  made  his  entry  by  day-light,  and  recognised  with 
emotion,  the  landscapes,  the  old  familiar  haunts,  the  houses, 
and  the  names  of  families  which  recalled  his  most  distant 
recollections.  He  came  back,  dethroned  and  vanquished,  to 
the  starting  point  of  so  many  victories  and  so  much  grandeur. 
His  eyes  became  clouded  and  his  memory  flew  back  for  a 
moment  to  his  early  companions,  to  the  scenes,  the  dreams,  the 
tender  reminiscences  of  other  days.  He  there  saw  for  tiie  first 
time  the  drapeau  blanc  of  the  Bourbons  on  the  public  buildings, 
and  the  white  cockade  in  the  soldiers'  shakos.  This  visible 
sign  of  another  empire  than  his  own  seemed  to  confirm  to  him 
the  vanishing  of  his  power,  and  he  turned  away  his  eyes. 
But  as  though  Valence  felt  honoured  at  having  formerly 
educated  and  nurtured  within  its  walls  the  man  of  the  age,  it 
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eyinoed  no  ago.  either  of  joy  or  malignity  at  his  fall,  but  suf- 
fered him  to  pass  unheeded  mthout  any  other  reproaeh  than 
that  of  itsulenoe. 

-V 

Bat  on  qaitting  Valence,  where  his  name  had  the  infioence 
of  a  local  souvenir  acnd  of  great  favours  diffused  during  his 
zeign  amongst  its  principal  families,  he  £E>nnd  the  South  all  up 
and  stirring  with  irritation  and  fanaticism  against  his  name 
The  recollection  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Cevennes,  the  reli- 
gious causes  converted  into  and  perpetuated  as  political  causes, 
the  massaiares  of  Avignon;  the  insurrections  of  Maraeilles,  the 
taking  of  Toulon  by  the  English,  the  quick  and  impassioned 
<diaracter  of  the  people,  where  the  fire  of  the  sun  se^ns  to 
inflame  all  hearts,  had  left  amongst  the  parties  in  these  pro- 
vinces elements  of  fermentation   easily  called  into  action. 
The  masses,  less  reflective  and  more  sensual  than  in  the  north 
of  France,  had  preserved  there,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  im- 
passioned superstitions  of  old  things  and  of  old  races.     The 
return  of  the  Bourbons  to  Paris  had  appeared  to  the  royalist 
people  of  the  South  a  personal  victory  of  their  own  over  the 
opposing  party.     The  name  of  Napoleon  represented  there 
all  that  the  people  abhorred ;  his  fedl  did  not  seem  to  them 
a  vengeance  and  a  surety  sufficient  against  the  possible  return 
of  his  domination.    His  death  alone  could  assuage  the  dread 
and  hatred  which  he  inspired.    The  dregs  of  the  people  had 
been  agitated  for  some  days  at  the  rumour  of  his  expected 
passage  under  the  walls  of  Orange  and  of  Avignon ;  and  if 
crime  was  not  actually  meditated  amongst  them,  at  least  they 
prepared  outrage.      It  was  intended  that  he  should  leave 
France  accompanied  by  the  imprecations  of  the  South;  and 
the  commissioners  who  were  informed  of  this  di^osition  on 
the   part  of  the   people,  could  only  secure  the  safety   of 
their    captive  by   sheltering  his   unpopularity   under   false 
indications  of  hours  which  misled  the  populace,   and  und» 
the  shades  of  night,  which  hid  Napoleon  from  the  towns  aiid 
villages   through  which   he  passed.      One  of  the  caurieis 
idio  preceded  his  carriage,  on  arriving  at  Orgon  found  the 
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multitade  assembled  in  the  squsure,  surrounding  an  effigy 
of  Napoleon  hung  up  on  a  gibbet,  in  front  of  the  post-house, 
and  threatening  to  carry'into  effect  this  infamous  punishment 
on  llie  person  of  the  tyrant.  This  courier  returned  mth  all 
speed  to  acquaint  the  commissioners  ^th  the  disposition  of 
tiie  rabble.  They  accordingly  slackened  their  progress ;  they 
pretended  to  have  received  counterK)rders,  and  the  town  was 
mided  as  to  the  moment  of  the  Emperor's  arrival.  The  im- 
patient crowd,  therefore,  dispersed ;  and  Napoleon,  disguised 
as  a  courier,  wearing  a  hat  and  cloak  which  entirely  concealed 
his  features,  passed  thus,  undet  favour  of  the  twili^t,  the  last 
group  which  awaited  his  carrif^e  in  the  square ;  but  he  heard 
the  murmturs,  liie  maledictions,  and  the  menaces  of  death 
which  arose  at  his  name.  At  the  tavern  of  the  Aceoladej 
^ere  he  stopped  to  wait  for  the  commissioners,  he  was 
obliged  to  assume  anotlier  disguise  to  pass  through  the  town 
of  Aix,  where  tilie  same  hatred  existed  against  him.  The  cries 
of  "Down  with  the  Corsican,"  "Death  to  the  tyrant,"  pursued 
him  from  stage  to  stage.  At  Aix  the  exasperation  was  so 
great  that  liie  authorities  were  compelled  to  close  the  gates  of 
the  city  to  prevent  the  populace  from  rushing,  armed  wiUi 
murderous  weapons,  to  the  road  he  was  to  pass.  His  carriage 
took  a  circuitous  route  which  removed  him  from  the  waQs ;  but 
the  outcries  of  the  crowd  reached  his  ears  whilst  they  changed 
bozses  to  draw  it  towards  the  coast.  He  arrived  at  length  in 
safety  at  the  chateau  of  Luc,  where  his  sister,  liie  Princess 
Pauline  Borghese,  was  waiting  to  embark  with  him,  proud  to 
share  at  least  his  exile  as  she  had  shared  in  all,  liie  pride,  the 
splendour,  and  the  wreck  of  his  fortune. 

On  the  following  day,  the  28th  of  April,  Napoleon  was 
received  on  board  the  Undaunted  frigate,  which  removed  him 
from  the  jegrets  of  some,  from  the  fury  of  others,  from  the 
thoughts  of  all,  having  in  a  few  days  run  the  gauntlet  of  his 
unpopularity.  He  recovered  his  composure  when  the  waves 
xoUed  between  him  and  the  continent,  and  conversed  about  his 
new  abode  with  the  mental  relaxation  of  a  man  anxious  to  bury 
painfiil  recollections,  and  thenceforward  to  rest  his  harassed  soid 
o&  the  perspective  of  an  obscure  life,  divested*  of  all  ambitioib 
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VI. 

The  dark  mountains  of  the  Isle  of  Elba  soon  rose  abote 
the  horizon  of  the  Mediterranean,  tracing  before  his  eyes  the 
limits  of  his  new  empire.  He  4i8embarked  there  with  his 
guard,  amidst  the  astonishment  and  satisfaction  of  the  scanty 
population  of  the  island :  and,  as  though  he  still  believed  in 
the  actual  existence  of  his  empire,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  to  the  fortifications.  These  he  inspected  with  the  same 
scientific  glanc^  that  he  would  have  bestowed  upon  the  walk 

Gibraltar,  of  Malta,  or  of  Antwerp ;  ordering  them  to  be 
repaired  and  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  He  felt  confident  that 
in  the  event  of  war  with  one  or  several  of  the  European 
powers  he  could  hold  out  seven  or  eight  months  upon  this 
island,  naturally  fortified  by  its  waves,  by  its  rocks,  and  by 
the  defiles  of  its  mountains.  He  afterwards  rapidly  inspected 
the  accessible  sites  of  his  new  abode,  accompanied  by  his 
officers,  and  by  the  inspectors  of  mines;  he  devised,  as  he 
galloped  along,  plans  of  establishments  which  he  pretended 
he  would  create  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  work- 
ing of  the  iron  mines,  and  the  advancement  of  the  trade  and 
shipping  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  of  Elba  were  aston- 
ished at  this  mental  activity,  which  the  struggle,  with  the 
world  did  not  appear  to  have  worn  out.  They  conceived 
hopes  of  riches  and  of  fame  for  their  little  island.  The  re- 
nown of  a  great  man,  attaching  itself  not  only  to  his  life  but 
to  his  tomb  amongst  them,  would  attract  thither  the  attention 
of  the  world  and  of  futurity.  The  place  and  the  man  are 
identical  in  the  eyes  of  history,  and  the  renown  of  the  island 
of  Elba  was  about  to  grow  with  that  of  Napoleon 

VII. 

The  island  is  distant  a  few  hours*  sail  from  Corsica,  the 
birth-place  of  the  Emperor.  He  found  there  again  the  hori- 
zon of  his  infancy,  the  sky,  the  air,  the  waves,  the  ruggedness 
aad  me^esty  of  outline  which  mark  out  to  navigators  the  snm^ 
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mits  of  Sardinia,  of  Corsica,  of  Ponza,  of  Piombino,  of  Santel- 
kria,  and  of  Capri ;  a  chain  of  sub-marine  mountains,  which 
seem  to  border  at  a  distance,  like  so  manj  gigantic  rocks,  the 
coasts  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Spain,  interrupted  only  by 
wide  spaces  which  comprise  the  great  maritime  routes  from 
the  Western  World  to  the  East.  These  islands  at  all  times, 
by  their  isolation  from  the  continent,  by  their  inaccessibility, 
and  by  their  wild  and  rugged  form,  served  as  places  of  banish- 
ment, of  exile,  or  of  imprisonment  to  the  primitiTe  people  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy.  Their  inhabitants,  a  mixture  of 
Arab,  Greek,  and  Boman  colonists,  preserve  with  a  genius  of  ' 
their  own,  energetic  and  adventurous  as  their  ocean,  traces  of 
their  ancient  origin.  The  courage  of  the  Romans,  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Hellenes,  and  the  seafaiing  and  pastoral  genius 
of  the  Arabs  are  fully  visible  in  their  manners,  mingled  with 
the  sombre  gravity  of  insular  tribes,  who  recollect  after  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years  that  they  have  lost  their  native  land. 
The  soil  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Elba  have  all 
these  characteristics.  The  island — ^which  is  nothing  but  a 
block  of  iron  covered  with  rock,  notched  and  jagged  by  the 
winds,  and  with  a  layer  of  earth  accumulated  in  the  hollows  of 
the  hills — displays  but  few  narrow  valleys  winding  between  the 
mountains  and  little  creeks,  half  opening  to  receive  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  Amidst  these  meanderings,  and  on  the  slopes 
ol  hills  which  look  upon  the  sea  of  Italy,  nature  and  cultivation 
hare  enclosed  some  rural  domains  and  some  gardens,  shaded 
by  oHve  trees  and  watered  by  scanty  streams.  It  is  in  one  of 
these  creeks  that  the  town  of  Porto  Femyo  presents  its  road- 
stead, its  port,  and  its  fortifications  to  the  wanderers  of  the 
deep. 

VIII. 

In  a  few  days  the  Emperor,  eager  to  take  possession  of 
his  future  abode,  was  established,  with  his  household,  his 
guard,  and  his  sister  Pauline,  in  the  buildings  of  the  ancient 
chateau  and  in  the  principal  houses  of  the  tovm.  He  hastened 
to  order  such  erections  and  improvements  to  be  made  as  might 
eomduce  to  the  comfort  of  himself  or  his  court,  together  with 
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barracks  for  bis  1,500  troops.  He  firmed  and  reviewed  the 
militia  of  tiie  island,  and  animated  them  witii  some  degree  of 
militaiy  patriotiam,  as  if  he  still  wished  to  keep  up  Hie  game 
of  sovereignty  and  love  of  oonntry.  He  resumed  the  habits 
and  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  luxuries  of  his  French 
palaces,  having,  to  all  abearance,  only  changed  his  seat  of 
govenmient.  This  might  have  been  perhaps  fixnn  a  desire  to 
disarm  the  suspicions  of  Europe  &om  the  very  outset,  by  as* 
snming  the  aspect  of  a  happy  ambition  easily  gratified  by  such 
trifles ;  or  he  might  have  felt  sufficiently  great  within  himself 
to  preserve,  without  derision,  the  etiq[uette  and  vanity  of  a 
great  empire  on  a  desert  rock  of  the  Mediterranean ;  or  he 
might  have  been  actbg  in  conformity  with  his  somewhat 
tiieatrical  character,  the  comedy  of  power  and  royalty  to  the 
audience  of  his  own  followers  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  autumn  of  1814  and  the  whole  winter  were  passed  in 
this  manner  by  Napoleon ;  luxury  mingling  with  simplicity, 
and  festivity  with  retirement  in  his  residence.  The  wreck  of 
his  immense  fbrtune  and  the  first  instalments  of  the  allowance 
secured  to  him  by  treaty,  appeared  to  have  been  devoted  by 
him  to  the  embellishment  of  the  island  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  small  fleet,  destined,  as  h'e  alleged,  to  the  commercial  and 
military  servioe  of  his  new  subjects.  To  this  flotilla  he  had 
given  a  flag  as  to  a  naval  power  intended  to  maintain  a  position, 
and  to  make  itself  recognised  and  respected  in  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Works  of  art,  furniture,  books,  and  the 
journals  of  Europe,  arrived  for  him  incessantly  ftom  Grenoa, 
Leghorn,  and  Paris.  The  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  this 
little  island.  English  travellers,  with  whom  curiosity  is  one 
of  those  passions  which  neither  distance  nor  national  shyness 
can  prevent  the  gratification  of,  flocked  from  London,  from 
Borne,  from  Naples,  and  from  Tuscany  to  gaze  upon  the  man 
whose  hatred  had  so  long  made  their  island  tremble,  and  im- 
prisoned Enghmd  within  the  limits  of  its  ocean.  Neither 
upon  the  shores  of  Greece,  of  Asia,  or  of  Italy  could  they  find 
any  monument  or  any  ruin  so  imposing  as  this  Prometheus  of 
tiie  West.  They  gloried  in  only  having  oangfat  a  glimpse  of 
him ;  and  in.  I^eir  oonespondance  and  their  joumab  they 
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boasted  of  a  word  or  a  gesture  bj  yrbash  the  hero,  mthin  hm 
circle,  might  have  repaid  their  importunate  adnladon.  Londoa 
and  Paris  resounded  with  the  lightest  step  and  the  mosttri 
fling  word  of  Napoleon,  who,  on  his  part;  a£^9cted  to  reoanre 
the  travellers  vndi  ease  and  grace,  as  one  who  had  laid  aside 
all  arms  and  conqaered  all  hatred,  and  who  demanded  nothing 
more  in  this  world  than  an  asylum  in  eveiy  heart,  a  &voumble 
souYenir  in  all  imaginations.  Pauline  Borghese*  the  moat 
beautiful  and  most  worshipped  woman  of  her  time,  had  tnms- 
ferred'  her  court  and  attracted  her  admiiera  to  the  islfind  of 
Elba.  She  adorned  the  exHe  of  her  brother,  gave. life  and 
soul  to  it,  impassioned  it  with  her  ohacms,  and  made  it  touch- 
ing hj  her  fidelity  to  misfortune.  She  oonstituted  the  splen*- 
dour  and  the  grace,  while  she  did  the  honour  of  his  saloons. 
Concealing  thus,  under  ike  guise  of  pleasure  and  of  tiiTial 
oocupationB,  a  more  serious  and  political  devotion,  she  tcavelled, 
under  the  pretext  of  visiting  her  sisters  and  brothers,  from 
Elba  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and  from  Borne  and  Naples  to 
Elba;  an  ambassadress  without  seeming  importanoe,  ajadiB9^ 
from  suspicion,  whose  very  volatility  shielded  her  in  the  ejeA 
of  the  oontinent  from  all  imputation  of  aimster  intentions. 

IX. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  who  oonaealed  even  from  Bectiand 
and  Cambronne,  his  two  lieutenants  in  exile,  the  thoughts  be 
had  nourished  since  his  departure  from  Fbntainebleau,  v?as 
watching,  apparently  without  interest,  but  in  reality  with 
attention,  the  attitude  of  Euxope,  of  France,  and  of  the  con- 
grass  of  Vienna.  He  had  upon  his:  roek  no  other  confidant 
than* his  own  heart ;  baton  the  oontini»it  ha  had  many  eyes 
lookiogotEt  for  hun^  and  watchwaids.  had  been  agreed  upon  with 
a  snudl  number  of  his  old  adhoDoita  in  Pans;  signs  which  he 
alone  oould  vead,  and  of  which  theomisflaries  who  brought  them, 
under  yarioos  pretexts,  did  not.  themselves  know  the  import- 
ance or  the  signification.  Besidea  the  ^rinoea  and  princesses 
of  his  own  family,  three  men  in  Paris  had  agreed  with 
Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau  to  keep  him  acquainted  with,  the 
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ourrent  of  events,  to  apprise  him  of  any  new  danger  that 
might  threaten  him,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  his  retom 
should  fortune  ever  again  lay  France  open  to  his  footsteps. 
These  three  silent  hut  watcMul  confidants  were  Maret,  whose 
only  policy  wa^  the  will  of  the  Emperor;  Savaiy,  so  hound 
by  the  ties  of  the  heart  and  hy  secret  complicities,  that  he 
could  not  detach  himself  either  in  word  or  honour  from  his 
general  and  his  friend ;  Lavalette,  whom  a  laudahle  but  ex- 
cessive gratitude  enchained  even  to  blind  obedience  to  the 
destiny  of  his  benefactor.  Other  men,  more  obscuro  but 
equally  useful,  and  some  ladies  of  the  old  imperial  court,  in- 
flamed by  the  recollections  of  the  pride  or  the  love  of  their 
vanished  youth,  agitated,  concerted,  and  conspired  around 
these  principal  leaders  of  the  intrigue.  The  privileged  or 
salaried  writers  of  the  old  imperial  police  with  heart  and,  hand 
fomented  this  conspiracy,  the  secret  of  which  might  easily  be 
concentrated  in  very  few  hands  ;  for  it  was  above  all  things  a 
tacit  conspiracy,  without  correspondence,  without  meetings, 
without  arms,  without  witnesses,  without  soldiers ;  in  short,  a 
conspiracy  of  the  heart.  The  whole  army  formed  part  of  it 
without  being  aware  of  the  fact.  These  are  the  only  conspira- 
cies which  succeed.  They  are  suspected,  they  are  Imown,  they 
are  felt ;  those  engaged  in  them  cannot  be  named,  convicted, 
or  seized.  Such  was  the  Bonapartist  conspiracy  during  the 
nine  months  exile  of  Napoleon. 


The*'Emperor  had  read  history  deeply  while  he  himself 
was  preparing  the  greatest  pages  of  modem  times.  He  pos 
sessed  an  intuitive  genius  for  this  study,  like  all  men  predes- 
tined by  their  nature  to  originate  or  to  govern  events.  His 
Italian  soul  had  the  instincts,  the  profound  and  analytical 
sagacity,  the  prompt  resolves  and  lightning  flashes  of  Ma- 
chiavel.  This  policy,  still  further  sharpened  at  the  moment  in 
him  by  the  ruggedness  of  his  ambition  and  by  the  irritation  of 
his  regrets,  did  not  allow  him  to  overlook  any  of  the  difficulties 
or 'inconsistencies  of  the  Bourbons.    Before  many  months  had 
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elapsed  be  saw  them  at  loggerheads  with  the  too-exacting  party 
of  the  old  regime,  with  the  mitameahle  party  of  the  Revolution, 
with  the  dethroned  military  party,  and  with  the  Empire ;  while 
nnable  to  reconcile  to  himself  the  acquiescence  of  France  in 
her  present  littleness  after  all  Europe  had  been  overrun,  con- 
quered, and  possessed.  He  heard  from  his  island  the  mur- 
murs of  these  60,000  officers  or  sub-officers,  condenmed,  with- 
out pay,  or  on  half-pay,  to  the  idleness  of  their  villages  and 
the  obscure  condition  of  their  respective  fiBimilies.  He  knew 
that  the  treasury,  exhausted  by  Ms  wars  and  by  the  foreign 
occupation,  could  neither  assuage  their  poverty  nor  promote  them 
in  time  of  peace.  Already  also  he  heard  the  recriminations  of 
all  these  states,  rent  in  fragments  by  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  the 
confess  of  Vienna,  after  having  been  grouped  in  imposing 
nationalities,  and  compelled  to  return  under  the  narrow  and 
superannuated  domination  of  their  ancient  reigning  houses. 
He  foresaw,  for  all  the  sovereigns  as  well  as  for  the  Bourbons 
themselves,  the  difficulty  of  suddenly  disbanding  these  immense 
armies  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  levy  against  him.  He 
counted  upon  the  quick  and  feverish  inoculation  of  the  doctrines 
of  liberty,  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  evoke  from  the 
bosom  of  Germany  to  urge  her  to  independence.  He  looked 
for  explosions  of  that  liberalism  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
deadly  malady  of  the  modem  world,  because  it  struck  at  the 
power  of  absolute  thrones  and  elevated  itself  upon  their  fall, 
like  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  after  the  tyranny  of  the  past. 
He  discovered  the  first  symptoms  of  it  in  iJie  timid  but  bitter 
opposition  journals  of  Paris ;  in  the  agitations  of  Milan,  where 
Uberty  was  tumultuously  applauded  by  young  men  at  the 
theatre ;  in  the  funeral  of  Mademoiselle  Eaucourt,  a  Parisian 
artist,  at  which  the  people  hooted  the  priesthood  and  profiGuiec! 
the  church;  in  the  obsequies  of  Louis  XVI.,  at  St.  Denis, 
daring  which,  the  faubourgs  had  renewed  against  the  Count 
d'Artois  the  vociferations  and  the  sanguinary  symbols  of  1793. 
He  rejoiced  in  secret  at  the  first  political  quiverings  of  Europe, 
hoping  that  after  having  profited  by  this  agitation  of  the 
popular  spirit  against  the  ancient  thrones,  he  should  be  able  to 
conquer  it  again  under  his  soldierly  and  plebeian  despotism. 
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The  ezmui,  moreover,  consequent  upon  bis  position,  made  him 
little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means,  and  less  timid  as  to  the 
difi&culties  of  the  future.  Idleness  weighed  upon  him  as  upon 
a  spirit  which  had  long  borne  up  the  worlds  but  now  no  longer 
bore  anything  but  disappointment  and  regret.  All  risks  and 
chances  seemed  to  him  preferable  to  this  certainty  of  con- 
suming himself  in  the  full  power  and  possession  of  his  faculties 
in  hia  islaood  prison. 

XL 

Kapoleon  bad  further  Itaamed,  that  the  soireireigns  assembled 
at  Vienna  and  their  ministers  were  beginning  to  &el  uneasy, 
upon  the  hints  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  at  the  secret  agitations 
which  the  near  vicinity  of  Napoleon  was  ^[ireading  through 
Fiance.  A  countiy  humbled  by  conquest  and  eager  to  avenge 
itself  for  its  humiliation,  an  army  partly  disbanded  and  partly 
under  arms,  whose  heart  was  with  its  old  general,  a  people 
easily  inflamed  with  novelty,  parties  inconsistent  in  their 
principles,  and  the  frequent  oomnumications  between  Elba 
and  Paris,  were  all  sul^ects  which  preoccupied  the  congress. 
England  began  to  speak  of  the  necessily  of  removing  Ni^leon 
from  Prance,  and  France  from  Napoleon,  and  some  island  in 
the  ocean  was  sought  for  which  might  be  easily  watched  and 
surrounded,  and  would  therefore  present  a  place  of  greater 
seeority  hi  the  banishment  of  this  public  danger.  The  Isle 
of  Ponza  presented  itself  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  of  St. 
Helena  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  rumours,  exaggerated 
by  the  reports  of  his  confldants,  made  Napoleon  apprehend 
that  the  concessions  of  Paris  might  be  revdced,  and  his 
principality  be  e<Hiverted  into  a  prison,  to  which  death  itself 
would  be  j^ferable.  Moreover,  between  power  and  death, 
there  stiil  remained  for  him  aU  the  chances  of  an  invasion  of 
the  continent,  and  ail  the  treaties  whidi  this  invasion  might 
force  from  the  allied  powers.  Italy  appeared  to  him  as  a 
second  France,  still  easier  perhaps  io  rouse  to  action,  to 
conquer  and  to  keep,  than  his  flrst  empire.  He  was  of  its 
blood,  he  spoke  its  language,  he  possessed  its  national  genius, 
his  name  sounded  there  like  a  name  of  Tuscany,  his  hrotfaier 
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and  'faiB  Bister  had  mgnad  there ;  Mmnt,  his  faralheF*xn-kw,  bUH 
aetnally  did  leign  there,  and  might  pave^the  my  far  him  mth 
an  amrf  of  60^000  mcTn.  Sometimes  he  Tetnmed  to  his  views 
of  founding  a  European  empire  in  the  East ;  he  thought,  and 
with  reason,  that  a  conqueror  of  his  name,  deified  by  distanoe 
and  ihe  imagination  of  the  Arabs,  at  the  head  of  some  thoa- 
aands  of  soldierB,  and  recmiling  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt  ficom 
popnhstioBS  as  nrnnerons  as  the  aand  of  their  deserts,  might 
renew  the  prodigies  of  the  Ten  Thonsand,  and  be  Alexander  in 
the  East  after  lumng  been  Napoleon  in  the  West  He  had 
the  ferer  of  tfaooj^t  and  the  mute  fnozj  of  adventare,  which 
are  die  foremnners  of  great  reirohitions.  A  &w  bat  devoted 
emissarifls  arrived  ahnost  every  week  ficom  the  Italian  coast 
under  the  pretext  of  commerce,  and  were  closeted  with  him 
dnring  whole  nights,  unknown  even  to  his  generals  and  his 
troops,  stmmlatmg  by  their  own  ardour  the  ardour  by  which 
he  himself  was  devoured. 

The  Princess  Pauline  Borghese  arrived  from  ond  of  her 
tours  to  Naples,  where  she  had  seen  Murat  and  had  witnessed 
his  protestations  and  teaors  of  repentance.  She  acquainted 
the  Emperor  with  the  remorse  of  his  old  companion  in  arms, 
and  his  pressing  entreaties,  menaced  as  he  was  by  the  congress, 
that  Napoletm  would  once  mere  set  his  &ot  upon  the  conti- 
nent, and  by  ihus  complicating  the  a£Gurs  of  Europe,  offer 
him  a  chance  of  preserving  his  own  throne,  an  enterprise 
in  which  he  even  proposed  to  take  the  initiative.  Murat, 
in  &ct,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  secret  treaty  signed  at  Vienna 
between  England,  Austria,  and  France  to  dethrone  him.  He 
knew  that  the  army  of  30,000  men,  assembled  under  frivolous 
pretexts  at  Ghambery,  under  Marshal  Soult,  had  in  reality  no 
other  object  than  Naples.  He  could  no  longer  afford  to 
daUy  with  fortune. 

xn. 

Napoleon,  on  his  side,  only  awaited  the  signal  irom  Paris, 
and  he  received  it.  M.  Fleury  de  Ghaboulon,  one  of  the 
young  auditors  of  his  council  of  state,  whom  he  modelled  to 
his  own  mind  and  formed  to  his  hand  to  become  the  instrct- 
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ments  of  his  despotism,  animated  by  that  zeal  which  deyonred 
the  impatient  ambition  of  the  youth  of  that  day,  arrived  under 
a  specious  pretext  during  the  night,  at  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  not 
known  if  this  emissary  had  received  the  orders  of  Savaiy, 
Lavalette,  or  Maret,  or  if  in  his  ardour  he  had  acted  on  his 
own  authority.  However  this  may  be,  he  opened  his  mind  to 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  half  opened  his  in  return. 
He  had  occasion  for  instruments  and  precursors  in  France,  but 
he  apprehended  spies  of  his  designs  even  in  these  necessary 
instruments.  His  attitude  and  his  language  evinced  tbe 
impatience  and  the  prudence  which  were  struggling  in  his 
breast,  for  he  had  hitherto  only  seen  this  young  man  in  the 
obscure  ranks  of  his  council  of  state. 

"  Well,  Sir,*'  he  said,  when  Marshal  Bertrand  had  retired, 
"speak  to  me  of  Paris  and  of  France;  have  you  brought 
letters  for  me  from  my  friends  ?*'  "  No,  your  Majesty,"  repUed 
the  auditor.  **  Oh,  then,  I  see  they  have  forgotten  me  like 
the  rest!"  answered  the  Emperor,  to  make  his  visitor  believe 
that  he  had  no  correspondence  with  the  continent.  "You 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  France,  Sire,"  said  the  emissary. 
"  Nevef ! "  returned  Napoleon.  "  You  are  mistaken ;  the  Frendi 
have  now  another  sovereign ;  their  duty  and  their  happiness 
command  them  to  think  no  more  of  me.  What  do  they  think 
of  me  at  Paris  ?  They  invent  a  great  many  fables  and  false- 
hoods^ there ;  sometimes  they  say  I  am  mad,  sometimes  that  I 
am  sick.  It  is  also  said  that  I  am  to  be  transferred  to  Malta 
or  to  St.  Helena.  Let  them  think  of  it !  I  have  provisions  for 
six  months,  cannons  and  brave  men  to  defend  me,  and  I  shall 
make  them  pay  dearly  for  their  shamefol  attempt.  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  Europe  will  dishonour  itself  by  arming 
against  a  single  man,  who  neither  can  nor  wishes  to  do  harm. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  loves  glory  too  much  to  consent  to 
such  an  attempt.  They  have  guaranteed  to  me,  by  a  solemn 
treaty,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  IJlba.  I  am  here  in  my 
own  territoxy,  and  so  long  as  I  shall  not  go  to  seek  a  quarrel 
with  my  neighbours,  no  one  has  any  right  to  come  and  disturb 
me  here.     Have  I  known  you  in  the  army?    Poor  meal 
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expose  your  lives  for  kings,  sacrifice  to  thmn  your  youth,  your 
repose,  your  happiness,  in  order  that  they  may  not  even  biow 
whether  they  have  seen  you  or  not !  How  do  the  Bourbons 
take  in  France?"  ''They  have  not  realized  the  hopes  that 
were  entertained  of  them,"  said  the  emissary.  "  So  much  the 
worse,''  replied  the  Emperor ; ''  I  also  thought  when  I  abdicated, 
that  the  Bourbons,  instructed  and  corrected  by  misfortune, 
would  not  fall  back  into  those  faults  which  lost  them  in  1789. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  the  King  would  govern  you  as  a  good  man 
should ;  it  was  the  only  means  of  making  you  forget  that  he 
had  been  forced  upon  you  by  foreigners.  But  since  they  have 
set  their  feet  upon  the  soil  of  France  again,  they  have  done 
nothing  but  commit  blunders.  Their  treaty  of  the  d3rd  of 
April,'*  he  continue(^  raising  his  voice,  "  has  profoundly  dis- 
gusted me.  With  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  they  have  robbed 
France  of  Belgium,  and  of  the  territory  she  had  acquired 
during  the  Eevolution;  they  have  despoiled  her  of  the  arsenals, 
the  fleets,  the  dockyards,  the  artillery,  and  the  immense  stores 
which  I  had  accumulated  in  the  forts  and  harbours,  which  they 
have  delivered  up.  It  was  Talleyrand  who  made  them  commit 
this  infEimy.  He  must  have  been  bribed  to  it.  Peace  is 
easily  obtained  on  such  terms ;  and  if,  like  them,  I  had  consented 
to  sign  the  ruin  of  France,  they  would  not  now  be  on  my 
throne.  But  I  would  sooner,"  he  energetically  cried,  *'  cut  off 
my  hand!  I  preferred  renouncing  the  throne  rather  than 
keep  it  at  the  expense  of  my  own  glory  and  the  honour  of 
France.  A  dishonoured  crown  is  a  fearful  burthen.  My 
enemies  have  everywhere  declared  that  I  obstinately  refused . 
to  make  peace;  they  have  represented  me  as  a  wretched 
madman,  thirsting  for  blood  and  carnage.  This  language 
suited  their  purpose.  When  a  man  wishes  to  kill  his  dog  he 
would  fain  make  people  believe  he  is  mad.  But  Europe  shall 
know  the  truth,  for  I  will  acquaint  it  with  everything  that  was 
said  and  done  at  Ghatillon.  I  will  immask  with  a  vigorous 
hand  the  English,  the  Eussians,  and  the  Austrians;  and 
Europe  shall  decide  between  us.  She  will  declare  on  which 
side  lay  the  knavery  and  the  thirst  for  shedding  blood.  If  I 
had  been  possessed  of  a  rage  for  war,  I  might  have  retired 

2b 
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Trith  TBjarmf  behind  tlie  Loiie,  wad  enjoyed  to  my  heart's 
oontent  a  moantBiii  war&re,  but  it  wsa  nerer  my  inah  to  do 
80,  for  I  wa»  weazy  of  carnage.  My  name  alone,  and  the  brsre 
men  idia  remained  fidthful  to  me,  stiU  made  the  allies  tremble 
e^en  in  my  capitaL  They  offered  me  Italy  as  the  price  of  my 
abdication,  hot  I  refined  it ;  be  who  has  reigned  over  Fnmoe 
should  O0ver  reign  elsewhere.  I  chose  Elba  in  preference, 
and  tiiey  W4»s  but  too  happy  to  give  it  to  me.  This  position 
suits  me,  for  here  I  can  w&tdi  over  France  and  oyer  the 
Boi2ii>onB«  All  that  I  hATe  oyer  done  has  been  for  France ;  it 
weM  for  her  sake,  and  not  for  my  own,  that  I  wished  to 
make  her  the  firat  nation  in  the  mnyerse.  My  own  ^oiy  is 
made,  and  my  name  will  live  a^  long  as  that  of  Grod  himsd£ 
If  I  had  only  had  my  own  person  to  think  of,  I  should  rather, 
in  abdicating  the  throne,  have  returned  into  the  ordmazy 
ranks  of  life;  but  it  was  my  duty  to  preserve  the  title  of 
Emperor  for  my  family  and  for  my  son.  After  France,  my 
son  is  dearest  to  me  in  all  the  world. 

"  The  emigrants  know  my  thoughts,  and  would  gladly  assas- 
sinate me.  Every  day  I  discover  new  snares  and  fresh  plots. 
They  have  sent  one  of  George's  bravos  to  Corsica,  a  wretch 
whom  even  the  English  journals  have  held  up  to  Europe  as  a 
tiurstsr  after  blood,  and  a  hired  assassin.  But  let  him  beware ; 
if  I  escape  him,  he  shall  at  least  not  escape  me ;  I  shall  send 
my  grenadiers  in  search  of  him,  and  have  him  shot  as  a 
warning  to  others.  The  emigrants  wilt  ever  be  the  same. 
When  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  bows  in  my  ante- 
chamber, I  found  more  than  I  wanted  of  them ;  but  when 
honourable  deeds  were  called  for,  they  ran  away  like  ppltroons. 
I  conmdtted  a  great  error  in  recalling  to  France  this  anti- 
national  race.  But  for  me,  they  would  all  have  starved  in 
foreign  lands.  But  then  I  had  great  motives :  I  wished  to 
mooadie  Eun^  with  us,  and  close  the  Bevolulion. 

*♦  What  do  the  soldiers  say  of  me  ?*'  *'  They  never  pronounce 
yoor  nama  without  respect,  admiration,  and  sorrow.'*^  "  They 
low  ma  then  still?  What  do  they  say  of  our  misfortunes  T 
*'They  regard  them  as  the  effect  of  treason."  *'They  are 
right.    Were  it  not  for  the  infamous  defection  of  the  Duke  id 
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Bagosa,  the  allies  were  lost.  I  was  master  of  ihmr  rear  and 
of  all  their  militaxy  resources.  Not  one  would  lunre  escaped^ 
Thej  also  would  have  had  their  twenty-ninth  bulletin.  Mannant 
is  a  wretch ;  he  has  lost  his  country  and  betrayed  his  aoYereign. 
His  convention  with  Schwartzenberg  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
dishonour  hiuL  If  he  had  not  been  conscious  that  he  was 
compxonusing  himself  in  delivering  me  and  my  army  into  the 
bands  of  the  enemy»  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  stipulate 
a  safegaard  for  my  life  and  liberty.  But  this  is  not  his  only 
treason ;  he  intrigued  with  Talleyrand  to  wrest  the  regency 
fcom  the  Empress  and  the  crown  from  my  son.  I^e  in£unously 
deceived  and  txifled  with  Caulainoourt,  Macdonald,  and  the  other 
maTsiials.  Every  drop  of  his  blood  would  not  suffice  to  expiate 
the  mischief  he  has  done  to  France.  I  shall  consign  his 
name  to  the  execmtion  of  posterity.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  my  army  has  preserved  the  consciousness  of  its  superiority, 
and  that  it  attributes  our  great  misfortunes  to  their  real  authors. 
I  see  with  satisfEMStbn,  from  what  you  have  acquaihted  me  with, 
that  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  state  of  France  is  correct ; 
the  Bourbon  race  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  govern.  Their 
reign  may  suit  the  nobles,  the  priests,  and  the  old  dowagers  of 
yore,  but  is  utterly  worthless  for  the  present  generation.  The 
people  have  been  habituated  by  the  Bevolutkm  to  count  for 
something  in  the  State ;  they  will  nevet  consent  to  revert  to 
their  old  nullity,  and  to  become  once  more  the  mere  drudges  of 
the  nobility  and  the  church.  The  army  will  never  be  attached 
to  the  Bourbons.  Our  victories  and  our  misfortunes  have 
established  between  it  and  me  an  indestructible  tie.  With  me 
alone  it  may  once  more  achieve  vengeance,  power,  and  glory; 
with  the  Bourbons  it  can  obtain  nothing  but  blows  and  iosults. 
Sings  can  only  maintain  themselves  by  the  love  of  their  people 
or  by  fear:  the  Bourbons  are  neither  loved  nor  dreaded ;  they 
will  of  themselves  foifeit  the  thione,  but  they  may  still  main^ 
tain  themselves  kng  upcsa  it  The  French  do  not  know  how 
tooonspbre. 

"Yes,  all  men  who  have  national  blood  in  their  veins  must 
he  the  enemies  of  their  government.  But  how  is  it  all  to 
end?    Is  it  thought  there  will  be  a  fresh  BevolutUm?    What 
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would  you  do  were  you  to  drive  away  the  Bourbons  ?  Would 
you  establish  the  Bepublic  ?'*  '*  The  Republic,  Sire !  Nobody 
dreams  of  that.  Perhaps  a  regency  might  be  established.*' 
"  A  regency !  For  what  purpose?  Am  I  dead ?*'  "  But,  Sire, 
your  absence.'*  **  My  absence  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In 
two  days  I  should  be  in  France  if  the  nation  called  me  thither. 
Do  you  think  I  should  be  right  in  coming  back?*'  "I  dare 
not,  Sire,  personally  determine  such  a  question,  but — ^"  "  That 
is  not  what  I  ask  you.  Reply,  yes  or  no."  **  Well  then,  yes, 
Sire."  "  You  think  so  ?**  "  Yes,,  your  Majesty ;  I  am  convinced 
in  common  with  your  friends,  that  the  people  and  the  army 
would  receive  you  as  a  liberator,  and  would  embrace  your 
cause  with  enthusiasm.'*  ''My  friends  then  are  of  opinion 
that  I  should  return  ?"  **  We  had  foreseen  that  your  Majesty 
would  interrogate  me  upon  this  point,  and  this  is  verbatim  the 
answer :  *  You  will  say  to  the  Emperor  that  you  dare  not  take 
upon  yourself  to  decide  a  question  of  so  much  importance,  but 
that  he  may  consider  as  a  positive  and  indisputable  fact,  that 
the  present  government  has  lost  itself  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  and  tibe  army ;  that  discontent  is  at  its  height,  and  that 
it  is  not  thought  the  Bourbons  can  make  head  much  longer 
against  the  general  animadversion.  You  will  add,  that  the 
Emperor  has  become  the  object  of  the  regrets  and  wishes  of 
the  army  and  of  the  nation.'  " 

XIII. 

The  Emperor  appeared  to  listen  for  the  iirst  time  to  this 
report  of  an  intelligent  man  on  the  state  of  France ;  he  then 
became  absorbed  in  his  reflections  and  dismissed  his  visitor. 

Two  days  after  he  sent  for  him  again,  and  after  having 
sworn  him  to  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  what  he  was  about  to 
confide  to  him:  "Henceforward,"  he  said,  **you  belong  to 
me;  finish  and  state  circumstantially  the  account  you  have 
been  commissioned  to  make  to  me  of  the  state  'of  feeling  in 
France.  I  have  been  the  cause  of  its  misfortunes,  and  I  wish 
to  repair  them.  Murat  is  with  us.  He  has  recovered  his 
noble  heart,  he  bewails  the  wrongs  he  has  done  me  and  U 
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ready  to  atone  for  them.  He  has  a  poor  head ;  he  has  nothmg 
but  an  arm  and  a  heart.  His  wife  shall  guide  him.  He  uriU 
lend  me  his  navy  if  I  should  have  occasioi!  for  it.  France 
calls  upon  me.  Depart,  and  tell  those  who  have  sent  you 
what  you  have  seen.  I  am  determined  to  hrave  everything,  to 
eomply  with  their  wishes  and  those  of  the  nation.  I  shall 
leave  here  hetween  this  and  the  1st  of  April  with  my  guard, 
aod  perhaps  sooner.  Let  them  strengthen  the  good  feeling  of 
the  army.  Should  the  fall-  of  the  Bourhons  precede  my  arrival, 
tell  my  friends  that  I  desire  no  regency;  let  them  appoint  a 
government  ad  interim,  composed  of  the  persons  whose  names 
I  shall  mention  to  you.  With  regard  to  yourself,  you  are  to 
go  to  Naples  and  thence  to  Paris.  This  evening,  at  nine 
o'clock,  you  will  find  a  guide  and  horses  at  the  town  gates. 
kt  mididght,  a  felucca,  got  in  readiness  unknown  to  the  com- 
mandant of  Porto  Longone,  will  carry  you  to  Naples." 

Then  recalling  his  emissary,  who  was  retiring :  "  What 
are  the  regiments,"  he  said,  *'  which  are  quartered  in  the  South, 
on  the  coast,  and  on  the  road  to  Paris  ?  Write  me  the  names 
of  the  officers  who  command  them.  Here  is  a  cipher  that 
will  screen  your  communications  from  the  eyes  of  all  police." 

XIV. 

The  emissary  departed  and  executed  the  orders  of  Napoleon, 
waiting  patiently  the  1st  of  April  as  the  period  fixed  hy  the 
Emperor,  while  the  secret  council  of  Bonapartists  at  Paris 
concealed  in  anxious  silence  their  hopes  and  fears.  No  one 
was  in  possession  of  the  explicit  secret  of  his  final  resolves. 
He  left  them  floating  in  his  own  mind.  He  thought  with 
reason  that  great  events  are  determined  rather  hy  the  hour 
than  hy  the  man,  and  that  they  are  as  frequently  unexpeeted 
as  premeditated.  He  was  wont  to  leave  much  to  he  done  bj 
ch&Qce  and  the  moment. 

XV. 

Meanwhile  an  unaccustomed  activity  and  mysterious  symp* 
tdniB  of  some  great  design  attracted  the  notice  of  the  inhahitantft 
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of  EIImu  Feluccas  were  incessantly  arriving  and  departing  hj 
xiigfat  with  coirei^ndence  to  and  from  Italy.  Provisions  and 
monitions  of  war  were  accunuilated  in  the  magazines.  Freq^oent 
reviews  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  guard  were  made  hy  Napoleon 
and  hy  his  genorals ;  the  arms  were  inspected,  and  a  rumour 
was  current  among  the  soldiers  of  an  approaching  expedition 
to  Italy.  They  were  delighted  at  the  idea  of  soon  seeing 
Italy  agahi,  confiding  in  the  genius  and  good  fortune  of  their 
Emperor,  and  having  no  doubt  of  victory  the  moment  he 
should  give  them  the  signal  of  some  enterpnze  contempletted 
and  planned  by  him.  His  smiling  countenance,  familiar  talk, 
and  rough  caresses,  prepared  them,  without  any  revelations  on 
his  part,  to  do  everything  and  hope  everything  for  him  and 
them.  From  the  eyes  of  the  strangers  who  visited  the  island, 
and  amongst  whom  he  sospected  there  were  spies.  Napoleon 
concealed  his  intentions  under  the  appearance  of  a  resigned 
indifference,  and  the  aimless  activity  of  a  man  who  endeavours 
to  dissipate  his  ennui.  Beuhions,  conversazione,  and  fetes 
multiplied  around  him  The  English  and  French  com- 
missicmeiB  charged  with  observing  from  Leghorn  and  Genoa 
the  coast  of  Italy,  came  over  themselves  to  participate  in  these 
pleasures,  and  kept  their  governments  in  the  most  deceitful 
security. 

XVI. 

Whether  the  Emperor  had  wished  to  deceive  his  inends 
themselves  by  naming  the  1st  of  April  for  his  projected 
'sxpedition,  or  whether  an  impatience  consonant  with  his  nature 
had  not  seized  upon  him  suddenly  and  rendered  intolerable 
the  long  delay  which  he  had  at  first  imposed  upon  his  wishes, 
oeitain  it  was  that  he  surprised  Europe,  and  perhaps  himself, 
by  suddenly  anticipating  the  prescribed  term.  He  knew  that 
schemes  too  long  delayed  miscarry,  and  that  in  conspiracies 
wonder  is  an  element  of  success. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  February,  he  attended  with 
a  serene  brow,  a  mind  apparently  relaxed,  and  conversation 
fine  andhuoyant,  a  ball  given  by  the  Princess  Pauline  Boig^ese' 
to  the  officers  of  his  army,  to  the  strangers,  and  to  the  sfuor 
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dpal  inkabitaxits  of  ihe  island.  Be  chttttad  hr  a  long  time  on 
fadona  topics  with  some  Engbsh  tn»reUeiB,  whom  cnxiofiity 
had  bfongbt  over  to  this  flte  firom  the  continent.  He  left 
the  hallrnMnn  at  a  kte  hour,  taking  with  him  only  Greneral 
Bertrand  and  General  Diouot  **  We  depart  to-morxow/'  he 
said  to  them  in  that  tone  of  Toice  which  seems  to  forbid 
discussion  and  command  silent  obedience;  *'let  the  vessels 
which  are  at  anchor  be  seized  to-night;  let  the  commander  of 
the  fang  Ind07i$tmnt  be  prdexed  on  beard,  to  take  the  command 
of  my  £otiHa,  and  to  prepave  evezything  fior  the  embarkation 
of  ihe  troops ;  let  n^  guards  be  embarked  in  the  course  of 
te-mfirrow;  let  no  Ycssel  whateyer  leaye  the  port  or  the  creeks 
until  we  are  at  sea,  and  until  that  time  let  no  one,  except 
puzBelves,  be  acquainted  with  my  intentions." 

The  two  generals  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
preparing  for  the  execution  of  the  orders  they  had  receiyed. 
The  fete  of  the  Prinoess  Pauline  had  hardly  ceased  to  xesound 
amid  the  sUenfie  of  ni^t,  when  the  projects  of  the  Emperor 
had  adieady  croeaed  the  sea,  and  everything  was  getting  ready 
ibr  his  actual  departure.  At  sunrise,  the  officers  and  soldiers 
leeeived  without  astonishment  or  hesitation,  the  order  to  pie- 
pan  for  embarkation.  They  were  accustomed  never  to  reason 
on  pointB  of  obedience,  and  to  confide  in  the  name  which  for 
Ihm  was  daatiny.  Atjnid-Klay  the  lanch  oi  the  bxig  IneamtanU 
came  to  shore  for  the  Emperor  himself,  and  lie  stcf^ped  in 
onder  a  salute  from  the  cannon,  and  amidst  the  acBlamatiflns 
of  the  people  and  the  tears  of  his  sister.  He  was  received  on 
board  the  brig  by  400  grenadiers  of  his  guard,  already  em- 
barked. Throe  small  merchant  vessels,  seized  dusiqg  tiie 
n^t,  Jbad  embarked  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  amounting 
altogether  to  1,000  men.  Najpoleon's  features  were  lit  up  with 
the  certainty  of  success,  and  this  confidence  speedily  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  countenance  of  his  soldiers.  The  sea  was 
propitious  to  him.  It  had  seconded  him  in  all  his  enterprises, 
had  borne  him  from  Corsica  to  France,  firom  Toulon  to  Malta 
and  Alffiumdria,  separating  from  him  the  fleet  of  Nekon,  and 
again  it  boro  him  back  from  Alexandria  to  iFr^us,  through 
(he  midst  of  the«English  cruisers.     In  returning  from  Egjgpt 
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alone,  and  a  deserter  from  his  army,  he  came  at  the  call  of  his 
fortune;  in  emharkmg  at  the  island  of  Elba  mth  all  that 
remained  of  him  and  of  his  companions  in  glory,  he  came  to 
provoke  it.  He  still  depended  upon  it,  and  as  yet  he  was  not 
destined  to  be  deceived. 

XVII. 

The  channel  between  the  Isle  of  Elba  and  the  shores  of 
the  continent  ought  to  have  been  studded  by  French  and 
English  cruisers  to  observe  the  captive  of  Europe.  France 
had  neglected  this  precaution,  and  the  commander  of  the 
English  cruiser,  distracted,  between  love  and  duty,  had  left  his 
frigate  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Leghorn,  and  had  gone  to 
Florence  to  attend  fetes,  where  he  had  hoped  to  meet  a  lady 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  the  object  of  his  passion.  The  sea 
was  therefore  free,  and  at  sunset  the  last  gun  gave  the  signal 
to  the  flotilla  of  Napoleon  to  weigh  anchor.  A  cloudless  sky, 
a  gentle  swell,  and  a  light  favourable  breeze  seemed  to  inspire 
in  unison  with  this  handful  of  men,  who  were  going  in  search 
of  empire  or  to  death  beyond  the  waves.  The  music  of  the 
military  band  replied  by  martial  flourishes  to  the  adieus  from 
the  shore ;  and  ere  the  night  was  far  advanced,  the  fleet  and 
the  music  had  vanished  together.  '  *  The  die  is  cast ! "  exclaimed 
Napoleon,  as  he  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  mountains  of 
the  island,  which  were  sinking  below  the  horizon,  and  rested 
them  on  the  sea  of  Italy.  He  called  his  generals  around 'him, 
and  with  them  reviewed  the  troops  embarked  in  the  expedition. 
The  400  grenadiers  on  board  the  Inconstant,  200  infantry  of 
the  guard,  200  Corsican  light  infantry,  and  100  Poles,  em- 
barked in  six  small  vessels  of  every  tonnage,  with  twenty-six 
pieces  of  cannon  on  board  the  brig,  composed  the  whole  fleet 
and  army.  A  single  frigate  which  they  might  have  encountered 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  annihilate  it,  but  no  one  calcu- 
lated the  peril,  for  all  expected-prodigies.  Bertrand,  Drouot, 
and  Cambronne,  presented  to  the  soldiers  the  same  calmness 
of  voice,  and  the  same  disciplined  aspect,  as  in  those  days 
when  they  surrounded  the   Emperor  at  his  reviews  of  the 
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Carrousd,  The  soldiers  bore  on  their  features  and  in  their 
eyes,  somewhat  of  the  resolution  of  days  of  battle,  their  menta. 
vision  seeming  to  view  from  afar  the  great  mind  which  led 
them  on.  They  respectfully  studied  the  attitudes  and  words 
of  their  Emperor,  but  no  one  ventored  to  interrogate  him 
as  to  his  designs.  Tlieir  noblest  derotion  was  to  follow  l^m 
unquestioned. 

XVIII. 

But  Napoleon  penetrating  their  secret  thoughts,  and  willing 
to  associate  them  by  confidence  with  his  success,  exclaimed, 
"  Soldiers  I  we  are  going  to  France ;  we  are  going  to  Paris.'* 
'*To  France!  to  France!"  with  one  Toice  replied  the  400 
grenadiers  grouped  together  upon  the  deck  of  the  brig.  **  Yiye 
la  France !  Vive  I'Empereur !" 

The  Emperor  went  down  between  decks,  and  the  soldiers, 
who  wore  the  same  uniforms  which  time  and  the  campaign  of 
1814  had  used  and  torn,  occupied  themselves  in  patching  and 
reacQusting  the  remnants,  for  they  wished  to  show  them- 
selves  BgBon  in  their  native  land  in  the  garb  of  their  parade 
days.  They  exchanged  with  each  other  in  an  under-tone 
those  unstudied  reflections,  those  homeward  thoughts  and 
light  and  ironical  railleries  which  constitute  the  genius  of  the 
French  camp.  Napoleon  availed  himself  of  these  nocturnal 
hoars  to  dictate  to  his  generals  the  proclamations  to  the  army 
and  to  the  people,  which  he  wished  to  precede  him  on  the 
route  to  Paris.  He  had  drawn  up  and  carefully  written 
oat  himself  these  proclamations  at  once  military  and  political, 
the  crowning  point  and  principal  medium  of  his  enterprise ;  he 
had  maturely  weighed  every  word ;  but  not  wishing  to  confide 
to  any  secretary,  or  to  any  confidant,  the  mystery  of  his 
project,  he  had  written  these  documents  vdth  his  ovm  hand. 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  read  his  own  writing,  rapid, 
mutilated,  confused  as  the  thought  which  accumulates  upon 
thought  in  a  rapid  jumble  of  ideas.  He  could  scarcely  make 
oat  again  either  the  words  or  the  sense  of  what  he  had  put 
upon  paper,  but  he  succeeded  at  length  in  deciphering  his 
scratches  and  hieroglyphics.     Several  hands  wrote  from  his 
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dictntion.    He  comineBoed  mth  the  taanj,  tlmjs  and  in  all 
pkoes,  fommoBt  in  fak  tbomghta. 

"TO  THE  ABKY. 

**  Soldien !  We  facro  not  been  conqnered;  two  men  from 
our  own  Tanks  faaye  betrayed  onr  lanrelB,  their  countij,  ibeir 
sovereign,  their  benefactor. 

"They  whom  we  have  seen  during five-and-twenty  years 
overrunning  all  Europe  to  raise  up  enemies  against  us,  who 
hove  passed  their  liv^  in  fighting  against  us  in  the  ranks  of 
foreign  armies,  while  they  Gursed  our  beaatiM  Fnauao,  would 
they  pretend  to  command  and  enchain  our  eagles,  they  who  have 
never  been  able  to  support  their  fiery  glanee  ?  Shall  we  suffer 
them  to  inherit  the  fruits  of  our  glorioas  labours — seize  ujpcm 
our  honours  and  estates,  that  they  may  oahimniate  onr  gloiy? 
If  their  reign  were  to  continue  all  would  be  lost,  even  the 
memoxy  of  our  glorious  days. 

**With  what  frantic  rage  do  they  misrepreeent  thesn! 
They  neek  to  poison  what  the  world  admires ;  and  if  there  fitill 
remain  any  defenders  of  our  glory,  they  will  be  found  among 
thoee  Tery  enemies  that  ^we  have  fought  upon  ibe  battle- 
field. 

"SoldieiB !  in  my  exile  I  have  heaxd  your  voiee,  and  I  am 
come  through  eveiy  obstacle  and  every  peril. 

^  Tour  general,  called  to  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the 
people,  and  raised  on  your  shields,  is  restored  to  you ;  come 
and  join  him. 

*'  Fling  away  those  colours  which  the  nation  has  prescribed, 
and  which  for  five-and-twenty  years  have  served  as  a  rallying 
point  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and  hoist  the  tri-colour  cockade 
which  you  have  worn  in  onr  glorious  battles.  We  must  forget 
that  we  have  been  the  masters  of  nations,  but  we  ought  not  to 
goffer  any  stranger  to  meddle  with  our  affedrs*  Who  would 
pretend  to  be  master  over  us  ?  Who  would  have  the  power  to 
be?  Take  back  those  eagles  that  you  had  at  Ulm,  at  Aust»- 
litz,  at  Jona,  at  Eylau,  at  Wagram,  at  Friedland,  at  Tudeia» 
at  Eokmiihl,  at  Essling,  at  Smolensk,  at  the  Moskowa,  at 
Lutzen,  at  Wurtchen,  at  Montmirail.    Do  you  imagine  that 
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this  handful  of  Frenchmen,  jost  now  so  anrogant,  can  stand 
their  threatening  glance?  They  will  return  whence  they 
came,  and  there,  if  ihej  will,  thej  may  reign  as  they  pretend  to 
have  mgned  during  nineteen  yean. 

"  Your  property  ,jonr  rank,  your  glory,  the  property,  the 
rank  and  the  glory  of  your  children,  have  not  greater  enemies 
than  these  princes*  whom  foreigners  have  in^osed  upon  us. 
They  axe  the  enemies  of  our  glory,  since  the  recital  of  so 
many  heroic  actions,  which  have  rendered  the  French  people 
illustrious  while  fighting  against  them  to  shake  off  their  yoke, 
is  their  condemnation. 

"  The  veterans  of  the  army  of  Samhre-et-Meuse,  of  the 
Ehine,  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  of  the  West,  of  the  Grand  Army, 
are  humbled ;  their  honourable  wounds  are  stigmatbed,  their 
successes  are  crimes.  These  brave  men  would  all  be  rebels,  i^ 
as  the  enemies  of  the  people  pretend,  legitimate  sovereigns 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  foreign  armies.  Honours, 
rewards  and  partiality  are  only  for  those  who  have  served  them 
against  the  country  and  us. 

"Soldiers!  come  and  range  yourselves  under  the  standard 
of  your  chief;  he  exists  only  in  your  welfare;  his  rights  are 
only  those  of  the  people  and  yours;  his  interest,  his  honour 
and  his  glory  are  ideiitical  with  yours*  Victory  will  advance 
mth  rapid  strides ;  the  eagle  with  the  national  colours  will  fly 
from  steeple  to  steeple,  even  to  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame. 
Then  you  may  exhibit  your  wounds  with  honour,  then  you 
may  boast  of  what  you  have  done,  for  you  will  be  the  liberators 
of  your  countiy. 

'*  In  your  old  afiee,  surrounded  and  esteemed  by  your  fellow- 
citizens,  th^  will  rnten  respectfully  while  you  recount  your 
noble  deeds.  Ton  may  then  say  with  pride:  *And  I  also 
formed  part  of  that  grand  army,  which  twice  penetrated  the 
walls  of  Tienna,  and  those  of  Borne,  of  Berlin,  of  Madrid,  and 
of  Moscow;  whidi  delivered  Paris  from  the  pollution  with 
which  treason  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy  had  contami^ 
nated  it.*  Honour  to  these  brave  soldiers,  the  glory  of 
their  country!  and  eternal  shame  to  those  criminal  French, 
in  whatever  rank  they  may  have  been  bom,  who,  for  five-and* 
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twenty  yeani,  liave  fought  in  foreign  ranks  to  rend  the  bosom 
of  their  country. 

"  (Signed)        Napoleon. 

"  TJie  Chrand  Marshal  officiating  as  Major-General 
of  the  Grand  Army, 
,  "  (Signed)      Bebtbakd." 

In  his  proclamation  which  he  addressed  to  the  people  may 
be  found  all  the  accusations  and  all  the  malignant  criminations 
with  which  his  Parisian  friends  for  the  last  seven  months  had 
prompted  the  imperialist  or  revolutionary  journals.  After 
having  for  twenty  years  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  patrician 
determined  to  subdue  the  people,  he  now  played  the  part  of 
the  plebeian  resolved  to  avenge  the  people  on  the  aristocracy, 
A  Sylla  transformed  into  a  Marius.  But  the  world  could  not  be 
deceived.  The  whole  enterprise  he  was  about  to  attempt  and 
accomplish,  displayed  this  double  part  of  which  one  belied  the 
other.  Under  the  plebeian  garb  might  be  seen  the  restorer  of 
idl  the  aristocracies,  and  under  that  of  the  lover  of  freedom, 
the  preserver  of  all  dictatorships. 

"TO  THE  PEOPLE 

"Frenchmen!  the  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Castiglione 
gave  up  Lyons  defenceless  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 
The  army  which  I  had  entrusted  to  his  command  was,  from 
the  number  of  its  battalions  and  the  bravery  and  patriotism 
of  the  troops  which  composed  it,  able  to  beat  the  Austrian 
main-body  to  which  it  was  opposed,  and  to  arrive  in  rear  of 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's  army  which  threatened  Paris. 

"  The  victories  of  Champaubert,  of  Montmirail,  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  of  Vauchamp,  of  Mormans,  of  Montereau,  of  Craone, 
of  Rheims,  of  Arcy-sur-Aube,  and  of  St.  Dizier;  the  insur- 
rection of  the  brave  peasants  of  Lorraine,  of  Champagne,  of 
Alsace,  of  Franche-Comt6,  and  of  Burgundy,  and  the  position 
which  I  had  taken  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  army,  by  sepa- 
rating it  from  its  magazines,  from  its  artillery  of  reserve, 
from  its  commissariat,  and  from  all  its  baggage,  had  placed  it 
in  a  desperate  position.  The  French  were  never  on  the  point 
of  becoming  more  powerful,  and  the  elite  of  the  enemy's  army 
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was  lost  inihoat  resource.  It  would  have  found  a  tomb  in  those 
Yast  districts  which  it  had  pitilessly  plundered,  when  the 
treason  of  the  Duke  de  Ragusa  gave  up  the  capital  and  dis- 
organised the  armj.  The  unexpected  conduct  of  these  two 
generals  who  betrayed  at  the  same  moment  their  country, 
their  sovereign,  and  their  benefactor,  changed  the  fate  of  the 
war.  The  situation  of  the  enemy  was  such  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  aJSair  which  took  place  before  Paris,  it  was 
without  ammunition,  in  consequence  of  being  cut  off  fo>m  its 
artillery  of  reserve. 

**In  these  new  and  extraordinary  circumstances  my  heart 
was  torn,  but  my  soul  remained  unshaken.  I  consulted  only 
the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  exiled  myself  upon  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  for  my  life  was,  and  still  might  be,  useful  to 
you.  I  did  not  suffer  the  great  number  of  citizens  who  wished 
to  accompany  me,  to  share  in  my  fate.  I  thought  their  pre- 
sence at  home  would  be  useful  to  France,  and  I  only  took 
with  me  a  handful  of  brave  men  necessary  for  my  guard. 

"Elevated  by  your  choice  to  the  throne,  everything 
that  has  been  done  without  you  is  illegal.'  For  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  Finance  has  been  acquiring  new  interests, 
new  institutions,  and  a  new  glory,  which  can  only  be  guaran- 
teed by  a  national  government,  and  by  a  dynasty  created  under 
these  new  circumstances.  A  prince  who  would  reign  over 
you,  who  would  be  seated  upon  my  throne  by  the  power  of  the 
same  armies  which  have  ravaged  our  territoiy,  would  vainly 
endeavour  to  bolster  himself  up  by  the  principles  of  feudid 
rights;  he  could  only  serve  the  honour  and  the  rights  of  a  few 
individuals,  enemies  of  the  people,  who,  for  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years,  have  condemned  them  in  all  our  national 
assemblies.  Your  internal  tranquillity,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  France  is  held  abroad,  would  be  lost  for  ever. 

"  Frenchmen !  in  my  exile  I  have  heard  your  compl^ts 
and  your  wishes;  you  claim  the  government  of  your  choice, 
which  alone  is  legitimate;  you  accused  me  of  slumbering  too 
long ;  you  reproached  me  with  sacrificing  to  my  repose  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation. 

"  I  have  crossed  the  seas  amidst  dangers  of  every  descrip- 
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tion,  and  I  am  come  amongst  jou  to  resume  mj  rights,  irkack 
an  identical  irith  yours.  All  tibat  has  been  done,  imtten,  or 
sasd  by  individuals  since  Hie  tddng  of  Paris,  I  shall  be  ^no^ 
suit  of  lor  erer.  It  shall  haine  no  influence  whaterer  on  the 
recollections  I  preserve  of  die  important  serrices  they  have 
rendered ;  for  there  are  events  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are 
beyond  the  control  of  human  organization. 

"  Frenchmen !  there  is  no  nadon,  however  small,  inJnch 
has  not  had  the  right  of  relieving  itself,  and  has  not  actually 
relieved  itself  from  the  dishonour  of  obeying  a  prince  imposed 
upon  it  by  an  enemy  for  a  moment  victorious.  When  Charles 
VII.  re-entered  Paris  and  overthrew  the  ephemeral  throne  of 
Henry  VI.,  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  his  sceptre  to  the 
hravery  of  his  troops,  and  not  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England. 
It  is  likewise  to  yon  alone  and  to  my  gallant  army  that  I  give, 
and  ever  shall  ^ve,  the  glory  of  being  indebted  for- everything. 

"(Signed)  NAPOLKOif." 

His  accent  and  his  enthusiasm  while  he  dictated  these 
appeals  to  the  people  were  in  conformity  with  his  words,  and 
displayed  the  look,  the  gesture,  and  the  indignant  tone  of  one 
irho  declaims  against  the  oppressors  of  liberty  and  equality. 
It  might  be  said  that  he  was  rehearsing  before  his  generals 
and  his  secretaries  the  popular  scenes  he  was  about  to  enact 
on  the  continent. 

XIX. 

A  portion  of  the  night  was  spent  in  this  occupation ;  and 
tile  two  proclamations  were  scarcely  dictated,  when  all  who 
knew  how  to  write,  amongst  the  sailors  or  grenadiers  of  the 
gfiard,  were  called  upon  deck,  and  some  hundreds  of  hands 
were  speedily  occupied  in  making  some  thousands  of  copies  of 
them  to  be  ready  for  being  distributed  in  profusion  amoi^t  the 
people  at  the  moment  of  debarkation.  The  wind  fell  during  the 
night,  and  at  daybreak  the  flotilla  was  only  six  leagues  from 
Elba,  slowly  doubling  the  Cape  Saint  Andre.  The  calm  irri- 
tated Napoleon,  who  prayed  for  a  morning  breeze  to  throw 
him  on  the  coast  of  France.  The  little  desert  isle  of  Capraia, 
frequented  by  the  goat  herds  of  Piombino,  seemed  to  hold  back 
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&e  brig.  One  or  two  sails  were  seen  in  the  distance.  Every* 
thing  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  k  captive  who  had  the 
TTOiid  for  his  spy  and  his  enemy.  The  officers  of  the  vessel 
proposed  to  tack,  and  return  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  there  to  await  a 
more  fiivourable  wind.  The  Emperor  revised,  and  ordered 
die  heavy  equipments  of  his  little  army  to  he  thrown  over- 
board to  lighten  the  vessels,  and  render  tiiem  more  sensible  to 
the  breeze. 

A  little  wind  sprang  up  towards  noon,  which  enabled  the 
flotilla  to  bear  towards  Leghorn,  when  a  frigate  appeared  to 
leeward,  but  was  soon  out  of  sight.  A  French  brig-of-war,  the 
Zephyr,  commanded  by  Captain  Andrienx,  soon  after  hove  in 
sight,  making  all  sail  in  the  direction  of  the  flotilla.  The 
grenadiers,  confident  that  they  could  either  win  over  or  capture 
this  vessel,  implored  the  Emperor  to  board  her,  to  make  her 
hoist  the  tri-coloured  flag,  and  add  her  to  his  fleet.  But,  un- 
willing to  risk  the  secret  and  possibly  the  entire  success  of 
Iqs  enterprise  by  a  puerile  and  insignifleant  conquest,  he 
ordered  the  grenadiers  below,  with  instructions  to  conceal 
themselves,  and  to  keep  silence.  At  six  o'clock  the  two  brigs 
were  within  hail,  crossing  each  other's  track;  and  the  two 
commanders,  who  were  acquainted,  exchanged  some  words 
^ough  their  Speaking-trumpets.  Captain  Andrienx,  without 
the  least  suspicion,  asked  for  news  of  the  Emperor,  and  Na* 
poleon,  who  was  leaning  on  his  elbow  beside  the  commander 
of  the  Inconstant,  took  the  speaking-trumpet  out  of  his  hand, 
>&d  replied  tiiat  he  was  quite  welL  The  diflerent  tacks  they 
were  on  soon  removed  the  brigs  from  each  other.  The  breeze 
^eshened  till  the  folbwing  morning.  At  day-break  a  seventy- 
fonr  gan  ship  became  visible,  steering  towards  the  flotilla,  the 
^i'ewB  of  which  again  became  uneasy,  but  her  sails  soon  furled 
OQt  of  sight,  like  a  cloud  upon  the  ocean ;  and  she  did  not 
^^^  condescend  to  notice  these  seven  little  merchant  vessels 
scattered  on  the  deep.  Serenity  returned  with  a  clear  horizon, 
and  the  Emperor  again  assembling  his  generals  upon  the  deck, 
^to  them :  ^  Speak  now  yourselves  to  your  companions  in 
f^!  Oome,  Bertrand,  tedke  tiie  pen,  and  write  your  own 
appeal  to  your  brothers  in  arms !"    Bertrand  excused  himself 
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OB  the  score  of  his  inability  to  find  expressions  equal  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  occasion.  "  Well  then,  write,"  said  Napoleon; 
*'  I  will  speak  for  you  all."  He  then  dictated  the  address  of 
the  guard  to  the  army : — 

"  Brother  Soldiers !  The  drums  are  beating  to  arms,  and 
we  are  on  the  march ;  come  and  join  us,  come  and  join  your 
Emperor  and  your  eagles ! 

"  And  if  these  men,  just  now  so  arrogant,  who  have  always 
fled  at  the  aspect  of  our  arms,  dare  to  meet  us,  where  can  we 
find  a  nobler  occasion  to  shed  our  blood  and  to  sing  the  hymn 
of  victory? 

*'  Soldiers  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  nineteenth  military 
divisions — garrisons  of  Antibes,  of  Toulon,  and  of  Marseilles! — 
disbanded  officers  and  veterans  of  our  armies — you  are  called 
by  honour  to  give  the  first  example.  Come  with  us  to  win 
back  the  throne — ^the  palladium  of  our  rights — that  posterity 
may  one  day  exclaim :  '  Foreigners,  seconded  by  traitors,  had 
imposed  a  shameful  yoke  upon  France,  but  the  brave  arose, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  people  and  the  army  have  disappeared, 
and  sunk  into  oblivion.* " 

This  address  was  copied  like  the  others,  by  the  soldiers 
and  the  sailors  who  could  write,  and  each  soldier  received 
several  copies  of  it,  to  distribute  on  the  road  to  the  French 
regiments. 

XX. 

The  coast  of  Antibes  appeared  at  length  in  sight,  and  was  sa- 
luted with  a  general  acclamation — "  Vive  la  France,  Vivent  les 
Fran9ais,"cried  soldiers  and  sailors,  waving  their  hats  and  caps  in 
the  air,  as  if  their  shouts  and  gestures  had  been  seen  and  replied 
to  by  the  horizon.  "  Let  us  display  the  tri-coloured  cockade 
i^n,**  said  the  Emperor,  *'that  the  country  may  recognise 
us !"  The  cockade  of  Elba,  white  and  amaranth  coloured,  and 
spangled  with  bees,  was  torn  down  and  thrown  into  the  sea, 
and  every  soldier  replaced  on  his  bear-skin  cap  the  tri-coloured 
eockade,  which  aU  had  preserved  as  a  relie  of  the  service.  A 
peaceful  night  closed  upon  their  sleepless  eyes,  and  in  the 
twilight  of  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March  the  flotilla,  wafted 
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towards  the  land  by  a  western  breeze,  entered  the  Gulf  of  Juan 
in  full  sail.  Napoleon,  supersdtious,  like  all  men  who  have 
experienced  the  miracles  of  destiny,  associated  a  mysterious 
feeling  with  this  coast ;  it  was  the  shore  that  had  received  him 
on  his  furtive  and  triumphal  return  from  Egypt ;  it  had  intro- 
daced  him  to  the  throne,  and  was  destined,  he  said,  to  introduce 
him  to  it  again,  with  greater  certainty  and  rapidity ;  for  on  this 
occasion  his  destiny  had  less  to  achieve ;  knowing  die  way,  it  had 
merely  to  retrace,  as  it  were,  its  former  footsteps. 

XXI. 

The  felucca,  on  board  of  which  was  General  Drouot,  was 
balf-an-hour  in  advance  of  the  flotilla,  and  was  the  first  to 
anchor  on  a  silent  and  deserted  shore.  Drouot  and  his 
soldiers  were  landed  by  the  boats  of  the  felucca,  the  land  and 
sea  being  as  yet  only  partially  visible  in  the  morning  light. 
Brouot's  soldiers,  on  disembarking,  and  not  knowing  whether 
the  other  vessels  were  near  or  not,  experienced  a  momentary 
panic  as  they  beheld  the  shadow  of  the  Inconstant,  enlarged 
hy  the  mist,  advancing  towards  the  shore.  They  believed  in  a 
snare,  and  thought  they  had  been  overtaken  by  some  vessel  of 
war,  coming  to  intercept  the  Emperor  on  his  way  to  land,  and 
they  instantly  returned  to  the  felucca  to  go  to  his  assistance. 
But  while  they  were  unfurling  their  sails,  the  Emperor  him- 
self saluted  them  from  the  forecastle  of  the  ship,  and  dispelled 
their  groundless  alarm.  All  the  vessels  now  came  to  anchor; 
the  troops  landed  without  obstacle,  and  at  five  o'clock  the  Emperor 
himself  touched  once  more  the  soil  of  France,  carried  upon  the 
arms  of  his  grenadiers,  and  received  with  their  acclamations. 
Hk  bivouac  had  been  established  at  some  distance  from  the 
beach,  in  an  olive  wood.  "  This  is  a  lucky  omen,"  he  exclaimed, 
pointing  to  these  symbols  of  peace,  '*  and  it  will  be  realized." 

XXII. 

On  the  appearance  of  these  vessels,  the  noise  of  the  landing, 
fte  echo  of  the  acclamations,  and  at  the  sight  of  these  unifonms 
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iasrto  tfaereeonectinuiof  the  people,  ihs  domsef  aome  scetterod 
eottages  in  Hie  neigkbouziiioodirara  opeafid,  and  astoMahei  and 
iMaiti^g^peasaBita  thmdlj  appioadiad  tbe  ean^  of  Napoleon. 
The  aoldieis  Feoeired  them  wth  open  axme^  ponxtad  o«k  the 
Empeior  to  iihem,  and  mvited  them  iOf  fimtendse.  Bmt  Ihe 
peasants  displayed  moze  hesitaideDaod  tenor  ton  enthusiasm ; 
ene  atone,  an  old  soldier,  aceosted  tibecEmpecor,  and  leg^ated 
t&  be  enrolled  in  his  hattaJaon^  '^Ha  is  the  fiist,.'*  said 
Napoleon  to  kbi  officers  ;  **  thej*  mil  aill  ioBoyr^  fe?  tfamr  hearts 
are  with  me !"  Though  he  affected  confidence,  however,  he 
was  evidently  staggered  by  the  slowness  and  indecision  of  the 
people  of  this  coast  in  joining  his  standard.  He  was  in 
France,  and  renained  more  is^^led  tiiaa  he  waa  in  Elha.. 

He  sommoned  aa  offioelr  of  die  line,  and  <»deied  hsm  to 
march  at  the  head  of  a  detadimeat  of  twenty-five  men  to  tibe 
town  of  Anftibes,  which  was  neair  ^e  dboie  wheara  he  had  landed, 
t(^  etdl  npcm  the  garrisoii  and  the  people,  in  the  name  oi  the 
Emperor,  ta  malbri  the  tci-eoloiired  flag  ih<M»„  asd  gain  ever 
the  soIdiefB.    The  oflteer  departed,  fall  oi  eenfidnace. 

xxin. 

But  the  tidmgs  of  Napo)eon*s  descent  on  the  coast  with  a 
handftd;  ci  men,  had  already  been  con^^vd  by  SDviMe  royalist 
peasants  to  Oeneral  Corsis,  ooounandant  of  Antibes.  Witheot 
hesitating  between  his  recollections  and  hia  dbity,  ha  tiK& 
measures  to  cut  olThis  tn>ops  firom  all  contact  with  the  enuasft- 
ties  of  Napoleon.  The  detachm^t  sent  bj  the  EvqMior, 
mstead  of  eottfeentzng  itself  with  parieying  outside  the  gad^ 
bd!dly  entered  the  town  witili  cries  ol  "  Viie  rBmperewrl" 
vhich  only  received  lor  echo  the  cry  ef  «Viv«  le  Ratr* 
amongst  the  people,  and  coldneeaand  siloaoefinn  the  gaeriflon. 
General  Corsin  ordered  the  dmwbiic|ge  to  be  snidealj  nowd 
behind  the  detachment,  and  both  officers  and  men  were  detained 
as  prisoners  in  the  town.  Napoleon  thus  commenced  his 
enterprise  with  a  reverse,  and  was  foiled  by  his  own  soldiers. 
VoBr  assuredly,  was  net  the  issnnrectioaaiy  enthasieffm  which 
ISa  :PtaiaSm  eanssapriee  had  ao  flattaiai^  poxtiajed  tahia. 
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Bnt  it  it«r  n&w  too  kte  fer  refleelioti;  ke  mttit  eHber dAntoee 
w  eonfMS  hioisetf  itanqidshdd. 

Meaai^e,  hw  oim  solMefB  inemiMifet  and  UuikAd  at 
leanrmg  their  eemtaA&»oompomked,  pnMners,  and  not  ttsHMy 
to  be  ezeea^,  ia  the  rety  fint  town  ivboee  kyalty  ihgf  had 

Sto  th^  proof.  Thej  demanded  wA  loud  mea  to  go>  and 
ver  them  by  as  attaek  ott  Antibes ;  b«l  Ki^oleoa,  ivk>  f elt  tiM 
Talue  of  tkie,  and  who  did  n^  wish  to  lose  hoiun,  aiad  pofaafwi 
daj»,  at  the  gatee  of  a  toim,  theecea{>atSoa  of  whieh  noidd  haye 
no  inftoenoe  iitetevef  oa  Uie  Ikte  of  hie  e&terpiiee,  eabned 
their  impatienoe  by  sending  a  seoottd  tMo&i  wA  a  awwaago  to 
Qefaeatl  Oonin.  This  c^Scer  wa»  erdeied  not  to  Mtet  the 
town,  Uit  to  ^a^  himself  to  tieat  with  tho  gavriMMi.  <'Tdl 
them,"  said  Napoleon  to  his  emissaiy,  '''thiAt  I  am  heye;  ttet 
France  recdls  me ;  that  the  ganisone  of  Lyoaa  and  GrrmoUe 
are  hastening  rapidly  to  meet  me ;  and  that  I  summoaihtttt  to 
oome  and  range  themsekes  beneath  my  eagles  I" 

7%e  ofBoer  went  and  came  ba^  without  haTing  been  able 
to  execute  his  orders.  The  gatee  were  closed  and  the  tampaarts 
dsserted.  France  was  reeoilingfirom  Napoleon;-  but  he  lis^gned 
indifference  to  a  symptom  which  inwardly  dismayed  him,  and 
he  resolyed  to  gain  by  the  rapidity  of  lids  motements  that 
success  which  he  had  lost  at  the  outset  by  the  unpopuhtf^f  of 
his  name.  He  made  his  troops  refresh  themselves,  bioho  up 
his  eamp,  and  commenced  his  march  at  eleten  o'clod^  at  night, 
with  four  pieces  of  artflfery.  The  Poles  of  his  guard  nearly 
aB  dismounted,  carried  their  saddleff  and  accoutrements  on  their 
backs,  and,  according  as  Napoleon  found  horses  on  theroad»  he 
purchased  them  to  supply  his  eatalry  again. 

With  a  view  of  aroiding  A»  heart  of  Provence,  and  the 
large  towns  of  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Aix,  and  Avignon,  which  he 
knew  were  attached  to  the  B>urbons,  and  whose  ammosity 
towards  himself  he  had  experienced  on  his  way  to  oxile,  he 
determined  to  fbHow  the  flank  of  the  mountains  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhone.  He  thuehopedto  arrive  at  Grenoble  and  Lyons 
before  Marshal  Mass^na,  who  commanded  in  the  South,  eould 
readi  Um  or  stop  his  passive.  He  rea^d  Oannes  al  daj^ 
bfoak,  ftom  thence  to  Grasse,  and  slept  that  ni|^t  at  the 
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village  of  Cemon,  twenty  leagues  distant  from  the  coast  The 
people  of  the  places  he  had  passed  through,  had  everywhere 
evinced  more  surprise  than  en^usiasm  at  his  appearance.  On 
the  Srd  he  halted  at  BarSme,  on  the  4th  at  Digne,  on  the  5fh 
at  Gap.  The  warlike  populations  of  these  mountainous  districts 
began  be  to  exdted  at  his  name.  He  encamped  his  little  army 
outside  the  town,  and  only  kept  near  his  person,  as  a  safeguard, 
six  mounted  Poles  and  fifty  grenadiers.  During  the  night  he 
caused  the  proclamations  he  had  dictated  at  sea  to  be  printed; 
and  it  was  sufficient  to  throw  them  to  the  people  of  Gap,  to 
ensure  their  distribution  from  one  place  to  another,  on  his 
route,  and  in  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  magistrates  of 
Gap,  a  town  without  a  garrison,  had  retired  before  him  ;  except 
the  mayor  of  the  place  and  some  municipal  councillors,  who 
entered  into  communication  with  his  troops  to  procure  them 
provisions,  but  rigidly  abstained  from  the  slightest  manifestation 
of  enthusiasm  or  even  of  welcome.  He  attempted  to  deceive 
the  inhabitants  of  Dauphine,  by  the  expression  of  a  gratitude 
which  he  did  not  feel.  "  Citizens,'*  he  said  in  a  proclamation, 
'*  I  have  been  deeply  penetrated  by  all  the  sentiments  you  have 
evinced  for  me.  You  are  right  in  calling  me  your  father ;  for 
I  only  live  for  the  honour  and  happiness  of  France.  My  return 
dissipates  your  disquietude ;  it  guarantees  the  preservation  of 
all  property,  of  equality  between  all  classes ;  these  rights,  which 
you  have  enjoyed  for  twenty  five  years,  and  for  which  your 
forefathers  have  sighed  so  ardently,  n6w  form  part  of  your  exist- 
ence." On  the  6th  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  quitted 
Gap,  amidst  a  concourse  of  people,  more  curious  than  eager  to 
join  him.  He  had  not  yet  during  five  days  march  recruited 
a  single  man ;  the  people  flocked  round  him,  gazed  at  him, 
were  astonished,  but  followed  not.  Every  one  seemed  to  feel 
that  Napoleon  was  encountering  great  hazards,  and  that  there 
was,  perhaps,  more  temerity  than  genius  in  his  enterprise. 

He  stopped  the  same  day  at  Corps.  General  Cambronne 
went  with  an  advance  guard  of  fifty  men  to  occupy  the  village 
of  La  Mure.  The  mayor  of  Sisteron  refused  provisions^ 
but  they  were  furnished  by  the  inhabitants  themselves* 
who  presented  a  tri-coloured  flag  to  Cambronne's  advanced 
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goard.  At  some  distance  from  the  town  the  general  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  hattalion  sent  from  Grenoble  to  stop  the 
Emperor's  passage.  Gambronne  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
negodate  with  them,  but  was  not  listened  to.  He  drew  back, 
and  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  inform  Napoleoh  of  this 
obstacle.  Napoleon  rallied  his  troops,  harassed  by  a  long  march 
in  the  snow  and  amongst  the  precipices  of  the  lower  Alps. 
Danger  restored  the  strength  and  spirit  of  his  soldiers.  At  their 
approach,  the  battalion  of  the  5th  regiment  of  the  line,  and  the 
two  companies  of  sappers,  which  had  opposed  the  passage  of 
Cambronne,  fell  back  three  leagues  upon  a  main  body  of  troops 
of  6,000  men,  detached  from  Ohambery.  This  battalion 
halted  in  front  of  Vizille,  at  the  entrance  of  a  defile  flanked  bj 
the  mountains  aud  a  lake.  Napoleon  also  halted,  and  passed 
the  night  at  La  Mure,  where,  however,  he  did  not  sleep ;  for 
the  encounter  or  collision  which  must  take  place  on  the  morrow 
between  his  little  army  and  the  royalist  troops  was  to  decide 
his  existence.  He,  nevertheless,  on  quitting  La  Mure  affected 
that  confidence  which,  on  the  brow  of  a  chief,  is  the  augury  of 
success.  Thi^  success  awaited  him  at  Grenoble,  but  an  army 
opposed  his  progress  thither.  To  retrograde  from  Vizille  was 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  Empire;  the  conqueror  would 
then  be  nothing  more  than  the  chief  of  a  band  of  adventurers, 
compelled  to  fly  towards  the  Alps,  to  seek  an  asylum  amongst 
their  snows  and  their  precipices.  He  had  not  depended  on 
chance  alone  for  the  decision  of  this  march  upon  Grenoble. 
Trustworthy  accomplices,  few  but  important,  were  working  on 
their  side  to  facilitate  his  access  to  that  place,  and  to  open  its 
gates  at  his  i^proach. 

XXIV. 

The  Emperor  had  sent  from  the  coast  of  Antibes  his  surgeon 
Emery,  to  Grenoble,  chained  with  letters  and  instructions ;  he 
was  oi^ered  to  travel  by  the  shortest  roads  and  those  least  open  to 
suspicion,  and  to  give  notice  of  the  Emperor's  march  to  a  young 
man  of  that  dty,  named  Dumoulin.  Dumoulin  was  a  feumtic 
of  miHtary  glory  and  plebeian  patriotism,  dauntless,  active  and 
intelligent^  ready  to  undertake  any  and  every  thing,  to  elevate  in 
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dw  peraai  ni  <fae  Enpgror,  the  Mol  of  tw  imagmrtioii;  otte  of 
AiMe  oliaraicte«s»  in  fili0it»  'wiHeb  fotaae  evethMlkmsvgpim  th» 
g^nioB  of  revolirtions,  to  pave  ik»  fmj  for  tke  moce  idibAHto 
awcbeityof  thofiewhoiKDdertiketikem.  IHuioiifiiLtraiievonad 
widi  disinteirested  zedi,  and  earned  «wiij  Iby*  tiie  wbtfiwiafl 
.  ^Phieh  he  aeli^bited  in  ^raiismg;;  Ik  boA  the  ctiM»»tioii  ef  u 
Gonspirfttor,  the  cunning  of  an^ecaator,  aai  tlM  imfMteonty ef 
a  S6id  of  Oie  deeeit.  In  Oetobir  L8i4,  he  had  been  towtt 
Bonajparte  «t  Porto  Fenajo,  ^and  in  bis  omi  enllmdastie  devo* 
tion  had  giyeo  him  ^aiDreahadowkg  of  Aat  of  tke  ialuManls 
of  Offenoble.  Hie  ofierad  Ua  mmoM  ittd  hia  foctue  to  <te 
Eflipeior  who,  ou  takttig  leave  <^  hini,flaid,  ^^  We  diaUtBeeon* 
anoih^  i^faiA."  Thirty  jneaM  «lt»,  Dina^^iMn,  thtn  1)^^ 
on  eld  4ge»  Int  grofnt  yoaiig  again  hk  hie  veeolledioim  «f 
AiienoUe»  uvea  seen  im  the  foremo«fc  Maka  «f  the  people,  ontibe 
M&  Febnuuy  1848,  le^piag  in  the  tcibone,  as  he  veidd  Ma 
an  aasaalt,  to  paaa  tiie  £aqiire  onoe  move  tht«a{^  tlw 
1tteieiiofllwBepabli& 

9 

Bmeiy  ¥»«  elso  die  beatw  of  lettivs  for  Mai«t  and  inr 

Lflfb^doj^re,  e.  ]roung  colonel,  nrhoee  rdgiment  waa  at  GtenoUe^ 

and   whom  c(M:respondence  moi^  certain  than  chanee  htA 

appttirently  desisted  to  the  Empeiior  as  a  man  KfhoselieafI  at 

least  was  an  accomplice  in  his  designs. 

On  qidttmg  La  More,  die  Emp^^oreon^sed  Ins  vtatgrnmA 

of  100  picked  men  from  that  chos«ti  body  always  nnder 

the  orders  of  Oambronne.    This  genenil,  on  advancing  Stewards 

a  bridge  at  some  distance  from  La  Mure,  found  hijnself  hi  ftent 

of  a  new  battalion.     The  envoy  he  sent  to  them  with  signs  ol 

peace  was  driven  back.     The  Emperor  being  informed  of  this, 

again  dispait(^ed  one  of  Ms  offieoM,  Major  Baool,  to  attack  the 

battalion  which  tefiised  to  open  his  fowte,  bsvt  Raonl,  threatened 

with  tiheSi*  fire,  retunaed  withcmt  being  heand.    Napoieon  Mt 

that  the  moment  bad  arrived  to  puttothe  test  his  own  asoendan^ 

over  his  old  edliUers.    He  passed  thtoiiigh  hk  ooistinn,  onleiuag 

it  to  halt,  and  rode  forward  at  a  gende  pace,  alaiost  akna,  m 

advance  of  his  army.    The  peasaiils,  soatteMd  alMmt  the  fieUUi 
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or  lumig  llie  be^^  on  botih  flides  of  llie  road,  fleemed  to  1 
neotnl  between  ^be  two  manses,  looking  only  on  with  flie  ddls 
canoutf  of  the  .people  at  the  daring  combat  of  which  ihej 
IhemaelTes  «re  the  prise.  A  few  flcattered  cries  of  **  "V^ 
I'Empereorf*  nose  here  and  there  among  the  gnmps  of  the 
popdaee,  and  some  expressions  in  an  under  tone  encovlngoi 
NspoSooa  to  dare  everytfaing.  It  was  one  of  those  volena 
crises  in  ivfaich  a  nation  seems  to  withhold  its  ^ei^iiatEon^wttD 
intemipt  by  a  smgle  breath  the  nndedded  fiat  of  destiny  tm 
liie  point  of  being  pronoonoed ;  when  the  balance  of  £&te,  aboot 
te  JBcHne  for  one  of  the  two  causes,  must  cany  inth  it  tiis 
iduAeworidbythetriiing  weight  of  ^e  slightest  accident.  A 
oi^  •cry  may  arouse  «  notion,  a  cold  silenoe  repel  Hie  bcUrat 
attempt,  a  chance  ball  from  thennu^et  of  a  soldier  may  crudi 
an  entoprise,  togetftker  with  the  life  of  «  great  man,  in  whose 
bent  it  had  becaa  conceived. 

Such  fttthis  momeoFt  was  the  mute  and  suspended  situation 
0f  the  two  annies  of  Napoleon  and  the  people. 

XXVI. 

But  Hie  £mper(tf  «t  this  imminent  crisis  was  equal  to  kia 
entetprise.  The  man  6oleebk(mthel8thBnmuare,retinatBng 
disooBoerted  and  almost  liuntmg  in  the  arms  of  his  gnnadieffs--* 
the  ttan  so  perplexed  at  Fontasnebleaa  before  lh»  inseknes  of 
las  revolted  marshals ;  the  man  since  then  so  oveiooae  and 
sabdued  at  the  Elysee  by  the  prossnre  of  a  lew  legislatois  aifei 
some  traitors— ^was  without  effort  or  boasting  a  hero  of  sang-froid 
before  the  bayonets  of  the  5tii  regiment.  Whether  he  had 
been  assured  by  his  accomplices  at  Grenoble  that  the  hearts  of 
tUs  hittatiop  bait  In  his  favour;  whether  the  habks^f  a  soldier 
m  4Jke  battle  field  had  inured  him  to  look  on  doatti  with  hm 
repugauiee  by  the  &re  than  by  the  swodL ;  or  that  Us  80iii« 
naoe  ins  depaiture  from  Elba,  had  oonoentrated  all  its  potaws 
in  B^c^paitien  of  this  supreme  moment,  and  that  he  had 
deemed  <hat  his  enterprise  was  well  worth  the  risk  of  life, 
certumit  is  tiiait  he  4tid not  hesatate  anoment  Heaeifiier 
bwt—ed  or  dadkened  hissteps,  but  apprpaobed  within  a  handred 
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paces  of  the  bayonets,  which  formed  a  wall  before  him  on  the 
road.  There  he  dismounted,  gave  the  reins  to  one  of  his  Poles, 
crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  advanced  with  measured 
steps  like  a  man  who  marches  to  his  death.  It  was  the  spectre 
of  die  imagination  of  both  army  and  people  appearing  suddenly, 
and  as  if  rising  from  the  tomb,  between  France  of  the  present 
and  the  past.  He  wore  the  costume  in  which  recollection, 
legend,  and  picture  had  alike  engraved  him  on  the  memory  oi 
all ;  the  military  hat,  the  green  uniform  of  the  light  infSeintry  of 
the  jga&rd,  the  over-coat  of  dust-coloured  cloth,  open  and  dis- 
playing his  under  dress,  the  high  military  boots,  and  spurs 
ringing  on  tlie  ground ;  his  attitude  was  that  of  reflection,  which 
nothing  can  distract,  or  of  peaceful  command,  which  doubts  not 
of  obedience.  He  descended  a  slope  of  the  road  indin- 
ing  towards  the  regiment  he  was  about  to  accost  No 
groups  of  persons  before  him,  beside  him,  or  behind 
him,  prevented  him  from  being  seen  in  all  the  illusion 
of  his  personal  prestige:  his  figure  standing  out  boldly  and 
alone  against  the  background  of  the  high  road,  and  the  blue 
firmament  beyond.  To  strike  such  a  man,  whom  the  soldiers 
recognised  as  their  former  idol,  would  have  been  in  their  eyes, 
not  to  fight,  but  to  assassinate.  Napoleon  had  calculated  from 
s&x  this  challenge  of  glory  to  humanity  and  to  the  heart  of 
the  French  soldier,  and  he  was  not  mistaken:  but  it  required  a 
profound  genius  to  attempt,  and  a  Napoleon  to  accomplish  it. 
His  grenadiers,  at  a  great  distance  behind  him,  stood  with  their 
arms  reversed,  as  a  token  of  peace. 

XXVII. 

The  officer  commanding  the  5th  regiment,  doing  violence 
perhaps  to  his  feelings  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  know- 
ing beforehand  the  resolution  of  his  soldiers  not  to  strike  their 
Emperor,  and  only  wishing  to  intimidate  the  army  of  Napoleon 
by  an  appearance  of  discipline,  ordered  his  battalion  to  fire, 
llie  soldiers  appeared  to  obey,  and  took  aim  at  Napoleon,  who, 
without  stopping  or  betraying  any  emotion,  advanced  within  ten 
steps  of  the  muskets  levelled  at  his  breast,  and  elevating  that 
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spell-like  and  resounding  voice,  which  had  so  often  directed  the 
manceuYres  of  the  review,  or  of  the  field  of  battle,  "  Soldiers  of 
the  5th  regiment,"  he  exclaimed,  deliberately  uncovering  his 
breast,  and  presenting  his  naked  bust  to  receive  their  fire,  "  if 
there  is  one  amongst  you  who  would  kill  his  Emperor,  let  him 
doit.     Here  I  am!" 

XXVIII. 

There  was  no  reply;  all  remained  silent  and  motionless. 
The  soldiers  had  not  even  loaded  their  muskets,  as  if  they  dis- 
trusted themselves.  Having  gone  through  the  semblance  of 
obedience  and  fidelity  to  discipline,  they  thought  they  had  done 
their  duty,  and  that  the  heart  might  now  be  left  to  its  own 
course. 

And  the  hearts  of  all  spoke  with  one  voice.  At  first  a 
thrill  of  feeling  ran  through  the  battalion,  then  a  few  muskets 
were  lowered,  then  a  greater  number,  and  finally,  the  whole, 
while  a  cry  of  "Vive  TEmpereur"  issued  firom  every  mouth, 
which  was  replied  to  by  a  shout  from  the  grenadiers  of  the 
guard,  in  the  distance,  of  "  Vive  the  5th  regiment  of  the  hne." 
Some  of  the  officers  quitted  the  ranks  and  took  the  road  to 
Grenoble,  that  they  might  not  be  carried  away  by  the  emotion 
of  their  companies,  while  others  wiped  their  eyes,  sheathed 
their  swords,  and  yielded  to  the  general  contagion.  The  soldiers 
quitting  the  ranks,  rushed  along  with  the  people  to  surround 
the  Emperor,  who  opened  his  arms  to  receive  them ;  while  his 
own  faithful  soldiers  following  the  example,  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  mingled  in  one  group  and  one  acclamation  with 
those  of  the  5th.  It  was  the  junction  of  France,  past  and 
present,  embracing  each  other  at  the  call  of  gloiy — ^the  involun 
taxy  sedition  of  hearts.  Napoleon  had  conquered  by  disarming 
himself:  his  name  alone  had  done  battle.  From  this  moment 
France  was  re-conquered,  the  trial  had  been  made,  the  example 
given.  At  a  distance  people  might  be  faithful  to  duty,  but  when 
near,  enthusiasm  would  seize  on  all ;  the  example  of  the  5th 
regiment  was  worth  more  to  the  Emperor  than  the  defection  of 
ten  armies. 
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XXIX. 

An  aade-de-e«znp  of  G^oecil  Muchittd,  isiiimfiiBtiftBi;  of 
Gvenoble,  almie  bolcilj  protested  agaiost  Hm  4e£aetiQa,  aad 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  soldiers  to  ^ir  dmtf.  Some 
Poles  of  the  Emperor*s  guard,  ^ho  replaced  about  his  person, 
and  y^ho  equalled  in  fanaticism  tibe  llamelukes  he  had  brought 
from  Egypt,  galloped  after  the  aide-de-camp,  to  pimish  him  for 
hiB  fidelity  to  his  dnly,  hatha  esci^ed icom  them.  The  £m- 
peior  having  good  kumoupedl  j  aoolded  the  soldiers  of  the  &€i 
fer  bftmig  taken  aJmat  him,  thej  sodled.  and  j^prong  their 
mnrodB  to  Aaw  that  tlMir  mwskets  irere  unloaded. 

Tbe  whtde  having  formed  a  loarcle,  the  Emperor  harangued 
the  troops :  "I  have  come,"  said  he,  "  with  bnlj  a  hand£il  of 
brave  m«D,  beoaase  I  depend  on  the  people  and  yom.  The 
HffOtte  of  the  Bourbons  is  iUcgptimftte,  sinco  it  has  not  been 
rasBod  by  Ihe  nation;  it  is  ooMtraiy  to  the  national  will,  since 
it  is  apposed  to  the  izutocests  of  the  ooontrj,  and  since  it  exists 
&alj  for  tin  benefit  of  a  souJl  number  of  noble  fi^TWTii>ff  j^]^ 
of  your  faliners,  intoxTogKte  ikoae  braye  peasants,  sjod  you  will 
loam  from  their  numths  tbe  true  CBtuition  of  aftdrs.  Thejaza 
tiiSKateaod  with  a  reneiral  of  the  tithe  system,  of  privikges,  of 
feudal  lights,  and  of  all  those  aJbuses  from  which  your  Tictories 
had  deli^ved  them." 

XXX 

The  two  battalions  thns  aaited,  resumed  the  xoote  to 
Orenoye,  the  5th  r^ment  sctii^  as  a  yanguard  to  the  gionsr 
diers  of  Xa^leon;  the  dafedaon  just  acoomplished  thns 
serving  as  an  «aai]^e  to  fotare  defedaoB.  A  m^r  named 
Bey,  salt  by  the  oomE^rators  of  Gxenoble  to  I!^poleoa,  met  the 
Emperor  at  a  diDrt  distance  fkoai  Lm  Muse.  Ho  satisfied  him 
fhflfOQghly  as  to  tho  amoy  of  Chamh^,  and  the  army  q£ 
Grenoble,  wUch  Strait  had  oonsentcatod  on  his  voato.  '*  You 
have  no  occasion  for  srmB,''  saidtiM  emissaiy;  **joar  ridii^. 
whip  will  be  sufficient  to  scatter  til  resistance  before  you;  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers  are  everywhere  your  own." 
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&  presenting  famiBdf  u  tiie  imme  ef  &e  RerolutioiB, 
NapefooQ  Wfts  <pat»  oare  of  vixming  <ke  'heai4s  df  <ke  fwople  in 
Ibit  group  of  1^  moioitMiiB  of  Daaphiii^,  fromniudi  tbe  Be- 
Tolitioa  spraxig  in  1789.  ViziJle,  one  of  the  principal  moatte 
of  tins  Tokono  of  Mbeily  aad^qiialitjr,  a^n^iited  him  ss  a  retftorsr 
tor  «f  the  people,  And  he  entered  it  in  tnomph,  ignidgt  l^te 
rani  poptilatioii,  intozioftted  widi  J07  ttt  his  naiofte.  Thej  forgot 
hiflloagtynamy  whilst  thus  boirewing  his  arm  against  the  Bestora 
tion,  in  l|w  hope  of  «iichaimng  it  faerewften  Napoleon  accepted 
asaproTisional  assistance  to  Ins  oause,  tnrt;  reloctantly,  these 
snrlfiTnstaoins,  in  ^Bs^ch  IIm  name  of  tiM  Hei^oliiticni  was  for  the 
first  tnae  xnoxed  op  ^ith  has  own.  From  Virile,  a  Tangsnrd  of 
the  people  preoeded  the  Einperor  to  ^lae  walls  ef  GrenoMe,  and 
the  shouts  and  enthusiasm  of  this  crowd  penetrated  into  the 
town  and  the  bamchs,  and  corrupted  before-hand  the  fidelity 
of  the  troops.  The  a^utaat  ctf  the  7th  regiment,  commanded 
by  Lab^oydre,  accosted  Napoleon  doaing  the  halt  at  Yiziille^ 
and  mlomned  him  l^t  this  colonel  had  left  Orenoble  at  the 
liead  of  his  regiment,  net  to  £ght,  liot  toreinloroe  him. 

XXXI. 

The  £mpezor  4id  not  wish  to  let  tlis  flame  of  enthusiasm 
subside,  which  preceded  and  deYOoredererfthing  in  his  passage. 
At.ni9ht&ll  he  resumed  his  marck  en  Grenoble ;  he  reckoned 
upoa  the  sight  and  Che  coafosion  to  mduoe  that  oHy  to 
pvonoimee  in  his  he^om.  It  was  already  ehiding  6ie  grasp  of 
Qeneiai  Mavchand,  who  commanded  thrae. 

Biz  thoosend  men  were  assembled  in  this  fortified  j^ace, 
which  oBBunands  ihe  valley  of  Ohambery  and  of  Lyons,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Bhone,  and  which  Ihe  Emperor  could 
iu>t  wjdi  salety  leare  behind  him,  withost  exposing  him 
self  to  be  pursued  and  crushed  while  he  was  summon- 
ing Lyoflis.  The  keys  of  GrenoUe  wera  the  keys  of 
Fraaoa.  Yienne,  Valiciice  sad  Chambeiy  had  there  conoen- 
tated  their  loices,  but  these  tro<^,  demoralised  by  the  ramonr 
of  the  defectum  of  the  5th  regiment  of  the  line  at  La  Mure,  and 
^  the  jQVfoItttionary  spirit  of  Dauphin6,  <yffered  no  substantial 
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support  to  the  royal  authorities.  The  cry  of  "  Vive  rEmpereur," 
which  was  resounding  since  morning  in  the  streets,  hegan  to 
issue  even  from  the  barracks.  The  people  made  the  soldiers 
swear  that  they  would  not  tire  upon  their  brothers  in  arms.  The 
o£Bicers  alone,  resisting  from  a  sense  of  honour  the  general 
seduction,  endeayoured  to  restrain  their  troops,  but  towards 
mid-day  no  other  hope  was  left  them  but  flight,  that  they 
themselves  might  escape  the  contagion.  The  4th  regiment 
was  brought  by  their  colonel  by  the  route  of  Ch^mbery; 
Lab6doyere  conducted  his  by  the  route  of  Vizille.  "Whether 
he  had  prepared  for  his  defection  beforehand,  or  that  the  mute 
conspiracy  of  his  soldiers  had  anticipated  the  event,  certain  it 
is  that  the  tri-coloured  cockades  were  concealed  in  their  bosoms 
and  in  the  drums. 

Between  Grenoble  and  Vizille,  the  Emperor  heard  at  his 
vanguard  loud  and  long  acclamations  breakLig  out  during  the 
night.  These  issued  from  the  country  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Grenoble,  who  were  escorting  the  re^ment  of 
Lab6doy^e,  themselves  won  over  and  winning  over  others. 
This  scene  was  illuminated  by  torches,  and  the  young  colonel 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Emperor,  offered  him  his 
own  services  and  those  of' his  regiment;  then,  as  if  he  had 
already  felt  remorse  for  his  enthusiasm  and  inward  reproach  for 
his  fault,  he  endeavoured,  at  least,  to  render  it  serricable  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  spoke  as  a  man  who  makes  conditions  ^or 
his  country,  while  handing  it  over  to  a  master.  The  Emperor, 
without  paying  much  attention  to  the  impetuous  words  ot 
Lab6doyere,  so  strange  to  his  ear,  received  him  like  one  not 
disposed  to  barter  for  the  conditions  of  the  Empire.  Eveiy- 
thing  is  pardoned  in  an  accomplice,  when  universal  power  is  the 
prize  of  the  complicity.  Dumoulin  a  few  moments  afterwards 
also  hastened  to  meet  thp  Emperor,  and  offered  him  100,000 
francs  and  his  life. 

This  active  partisan,  to  whom  Bonaparte  had  confidentially 
imparted  his  return,  had  sent  an  express  to  the  Duke  of 
Bassano  at  Paris  with  dispatches  from  the  Emperor,  had 
privately  printed  his  three  proclamations,  dictated  at  sea; 
acquainted  Lab^doyere  with  the  event,  and  had  conferred 
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mth  MM.  Chanvion,  Foumier,  Eenaud,  Boissonnet,  Beranger, 
and  GhampoUion  Figeac,  actiye  propagators  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  was  springing  up  at  Grenoble.  Napoleon  gave  him  a 
captain's  conimission,  and  decorated  him  with  his  own  handa 
with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  On  the  night  of 
his  arrival,  he  admitted  him  also  to  a  private  interview,  in 
which  he  who  was  going  for  the  second  time  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  France,  chatted  with  M.  de  Champollion  Figeac  of  his 
souvenirs  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  fourteen  dynasties  which  slept 
beneath  the  pyramids. 

XXXII. 

Already  the  torches  which  lit  up  the  march  of  the  army 
and  its  nocturnal  triumphs  were  seen  from  the  ramparts  of 
Grenoble ;  and  the  clamours  of  this  armed  and  unarmed  mul- 
titude even  reached  the  ears  of  the  prefect  and  the  general. 
The  latter  had  now  nothing  more  to  defend  the  town  with  than 
the  walls  and  the  gates,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  closed. 
Napoleon  had  resolved  not  to  force  them  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  the  pressure  of  the  multitude  which  surrounded  him. 
Some  battalions,  still  faithful,  but  hesitating  and  motionless, 
were  drawn  up  on  the  ramparts,  while  the  patriotic  songs,  the 
incitements  of  the  people,  and  of  their  comrades  of  the  6th 
and  7th  regiments,  and  the  entreaties  of  Lab^doyere  and 
Dumoulin,  were  ringing  in  their  ears.  The  keys  of  the  gates 
had  been  taken  to  the  general's  quarters,  but  the  people  within 
responded  to  those  without  by  cries  of  impatience  and  encour- 
agement to  force  an  entrance.  The  grenadiers  of  Elba  were 
under  the  walls  with  shouldered  arms,  and  Labedoydre's  sappers 
advanced  to  blow  open  the  gates,  but  the  Emperor  stopped 
them,  not  wishing  that  any  material  violence  should  stamp  his 
victory  with  the  appearance  and  odium  of  a  siege.  The 
people  of  the  cily,  on  hearing  this  decision,  burst  open  the 
gates  themselves,  and  laid  the  iron  work  and  fragments  of 
them  in  homage  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon, 

The  Emperor  entered  the  city  by  the  light  of  tprches  through 
this  voluntary  breach  at  the  same  time  that  General  Marchand 
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and  ikit  zoyal  tutkorities  v«re  quitting  k  ia  the  dack,  and  ia  a 
state  oi  ooaatematiott^  hy:  tbe  Lyons  gate.  Crowds  of  people 
k>i0  Najpokoa  to  bis  quMters  in  an  inn  of  the  city,  kept  by 
eneof  the  TelbMraas  of  hwsjnny;  and  the  whole  night  was  one 
contiaaed  aoclanatiAii  uadiBr  his  windows :  the  people  and  iSie 
soldLeis,  eonfomded  togothef  in  the  same  iault  end  the  same 
deliman^  Iratenused  togsth^  tiU  daylight  in  banquets,  and 
ambKacea^ 

XXXIII. 

"  All  is  settled  now,"  cried  Napoleon,  resting  his  harassed 
mind  for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  from  Elba  <<  All  is 
settled,  and  we  are  at  Paris." 

Grenoble,  in  hct,  famished  with  the  immenso  stores  of  an 
army  commnniffltiag  wi/tia  Obaiaheiy»  wheve  the  same  defection 
pfOTa^d  BmougU  the  8,0€td  trocfs  assembled  there  ag^unst 
Murat,  supported  by  Savej  and  Ita1y«  defended  from  La  Pro- 
vence by  deika  easily  closed  m  his  rear»  bordering  on  Lyons 
and  the  departments  of  the  Loire  and  the  eaat^  where  Tm 
canse  nug^t  be  recruited  in  ease  of  i^ed  amongst  thorough^ 
martial  pc^larionB^  were  baaaa  of  opecations  just  made  ^r  a 
dyfl  war,  and  teaddable  to  ai^  army  the  Bourbons  might  as 
semble  at  Lyons.  All  the  ha^urds  of  the  enterprise  were 
passed,  and  the  rest  new  depended  on  policy  and  the  genius  ox 
arms,  of  which  the  Emperor  possessed  suffident  to  wrestle  with 
supeiioritj  against  all  the  federals  f ormcid  under  him  whom 
the  King  eonld  oppose  to  his  progress. 

He  gaTO  himself  up  at.  leisiire  to  the  qontemplaticm  of  these 
prespeets,  and  leated  his  army  for>wenty-fi)ur  hours  at  Gr^no- 
Ue.  The  dajf  ^Am  hia  acxiTsl,  be  recaiTed  all  the  authoQties 
and  all  the  manibem  of  the  eonstitttted  bodiea  in  the  dty  and 
its  sttTirona^  wIm,  thiough  mbmi^mu,  throu^  sympath;»  or 
through  imor,  eame  te  salate,  in  hixAit  the  cpn(iieror^  He 
renewed  the  troopa  of  the  gsrtison*  kdA  ineorpoiating  them 
with  his  own  anny^,  ha  mav^hed  them  the  same  eyening  as  a 
vangiiard  on  the  road  te  I^ens.  Their  defection  censtiJtuted 
an  exaaq^  which  he  wished  ^to  pnocede  him^  that  it  wight 
lemove  belbtehand  every  eneoniagement  and  err^  pzetoxkfbr 
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re&tance.  The  report  of  all  Provence  traversed,  and  of  the 
fall  of  Grenoble,  ought  to  shake  Lyons,  and  Lyons  in  submis* 
sion,  the  route  to  Paris  lay  open  before  him. 

B*  Biavcbed  «mt  «f  GrsBol^e  as  he  had  entered  il»  sur- 
RMUi^d  by  kis  sacMl  baittaiion  of  the  Isle  of  EttMW  and 
jessed  on'everf  side  by  the  w&Teaof  a  xaohitude  wlojch  cleared 
a  road  finr  hisi.  The  peefiaints  of  this  part  ol  Baaphin^.  ft 
Hy^,  enthoBiaslac,  aadl  ^MoMke  people,  bovdenog  on  tha  firon- 
tiera^  aadi  Ibad  of  the  suy^tavy,  sufifeved  themselves  to  be  earned 
anaiy  ^  this  martial  cimreni  which  bore  the  Umperos  towards 
LyfoiB.  He  slept  hi  tha  liittle  tewn  at  BoniKoing,  half  way 
betweeR  Grenoble  and  Lyons.  The  town  and  lai^  afuaie  ^ 
Bovrgomg  pfosented  the  wh(^e  ni^  the  speetade  erf  the 
tumult,  the  fires,  and  the  songs  of  a  bivouac  of  people  and  cdTsol- 
cK^reiBAosicatedwith  joy  at  bringing  badk  tibeiridolandiiapesing 
hiak  on  the  eoostry.  SeditioB  revealed  iflself  under  the  eyes  of 
filsmpliiie.  The  Emperer,  a  witaesaof  this  scene,  bhished  at  as 
ovadioB  whkh  cost  so  mnch  to  his  own  dignity  and  the  monl^ 
ef  this  amy ;  but  he  had  oeeasioii  fer  thisdan^ieasebttUitioa 
of  plebeians  and  pretorkos,  which  he  proposed  to>  curb  at  a 
future  period.  Meanwhile  he  smiled  at  the  liberties  taken  by 
the  xmiltitude,  amount  whom  £amitiarity  weahened  respect. 

Lyons  was  now  before  his  eyes ;  and  in  this  great  city  it 
was  that  the  government  had  concentrated  all  its  hopes  and  aU 
its  forces.  Lyons,  in  its  opinion,  must  juc^  the  eanse^  and 
serve  as  an  example  to  Paris.  If  its  walls  should  pzevei  the 
rock  a^dnst  which  the  enterpzise  of  Napeleon  was  ta  be  split, 
he  had  no  other  resource  than  to  Ml  back  upon  ii»  Alps,  and 
turn  hie  invasion  upon  Itafy.  There  Austria  wadted,  and  Fsanes 
would  follow  him,  and  the  plains  of  Mavmgo,  the  eradle  of  his 
power  and  his  lame,  would  prove  the  tomb  of  his,  crissift  and 
of  his  madness. 

*  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  day  when  the  unexpected  descent 
of  Napoleon  on  the  ooast  el  Antibes  became  known  at  Vienna 
and  at  Pazis^  and  to  the  CTWumstancea  eoincadent  witk  this 
event. 
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XXXIV. 

Louis  XVIII.  was  the  first  who  received  the  intelligence. 
A  dispatch  from  Marshal  Massena,  who  commanded  in  the 
South,  sent  by  a  courier  to  Lyons,  and  transmitted  to  Paris  by 
telegraph,  announced  the  debarkation  of  Bonaparte  on  the  1st 
of  March,  near  Cannes,  with  1,200  men  and  four  pieces  of 
cannon ;  that  he  had  followed  the  route  to  Grenoble  by  the 
foot  of  the  mountains ;  that  all  the  requisite  military  measures 
had  been  taken  to  arrest  him ;  that  public  opinion  was  unani- 
mous against  this  armed  attempt  on  the  country,  and  that 
tranquillity  reigned  everywhere,  except  on  his  immediate  line 
of  march. 

The  King  read  this  without  betraying,  either  in  looks  or 
voice,  the  shghtest  emotion  unworthy  of  the  throne.  He  sum- 
moned Marshal  Soult,  minister-of-war,  who,  accustomed  to 
look  upon  the  art  of  war  with  the  eye  of  a  professional  man, 
and  not  as  an  adventurer,  could  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  a 
descent  upon  and  invasion  of  a  country  supported  solely  by  a 
handful  of  men  against  an  army  and  a  nation.  He  was  at 
first  incredubus,  then  confident,  but  became  answerable  to 
the  King  for  the  result,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  King,  more  distrustful,  more  politic,  and  more 
accustomed  to  the  strange  and  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fate, 
displayed  an  equal  degree  of  calmness,  but  more  penetration 
and  foresight.  He  had  misgivings,  and  said  to  the  marshal, 
that  this  apparent  madness  of  a  debarkation  with  forces  so 
unequal  to  the  enterprise,  must  conceal  some  threatening  plot 
with  accomplices  in  the  army  and  in  Paris,  and  that  the  first 
requisite  for  defeating  such  a  danger  was  to  believe  in  its 
existence. 

The  council  of  ministers  assembled.  The  King  summoned 
to  it  his  brother  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  Duke  de  Beny. 
M.  de  Blacas  and  M.  d* Andre  treated  the  enterprise  of  Napo- 
leon as  the  act  of  a  madman.  They  even  went  so  far  ajs  to 
felicitate  the  King  upon  an  attempt  which  displayed  neither 
capacity  nor  likelihood  of  success,  and  was  nothing  moro  than 
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the  impatience  of  Mien  ambition,  wbioh  would  at  length  de- 
liver the  conspirator  and  his  cause  to  the  contempt  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  himds  of  the  Bourbons.  "  The  public  voice/*  they 
eaid,  "was  at  this  moment  unanimously  raised  against  so 
audacious  a  proceeding.  Peace,  still  recent  and  dear  to  all, 
vna  only  disturbed  by  this  one  man,  who,  in  all  societies,  was 
regarded  as  a  public  enemy."  In  spite  of  all  this,  however, 
the  King  persisted  in  treating  seriously  and  vigorously  this  in- 
vasion of  the  enemy  of  his  race.  He  instantly  decided  that 
troops  should  be  concentrated  at  Grenoble  and  Lyons ;  that 
ano^er  army  should  be  formed  in  Franche-Comte,  to  close  up 
against  Napoleon  all  the  routes  to  Paris ;  that  a  third  army 
should  cover  the  South,  and  that  La  Vendee,  summoned  to  the 
war,  should  rise  to  a  man  under  the  standard  of  its  ancient 
cause.  The  Count  d'Artois,  as  the  heir  and  person  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  throne,  received  the  command  of  the  principal 
army  at  Lyons ;  the  Duke  de  Berry  that  of  the  army  of  Franche- 
Gomte ;  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  who  was  then  at  Bordeaux, 
the  command  of  a  corps  of  12,000  men,  assembled  at  Nismes, 
to  take  Napoleon  in  flank  and  in  rear,  if  he  ventured  upon  the 
Bhdne ;  finally,  ,the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  received  the  command  of  Brittany.  The  presence  of 
all  these  chiefs  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  at  the  head  of  armies, 
and  in  the  veiy  hearts  of  the  different  populations,  ought,  ac- 
cording to  the  council  of  ministers,  to  counteract  every  thought 
of  defection  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  and  all  adhesion  of  the 
fickle  populace  to  the  bands  of  the  Emperor.  Illustrious  and 
consummate  generals  were  placed  by  Marshal  Soult  under  the 
orders  of  these  princes  to  direct  tJieir  inexperience,  and  to 
exhibit  to  the  soldiers  an  example  of  fidelity.  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  faithful  to  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  and  faithful  to 
Napoleon's  enemies  when  he  had  once  sworn  to  serve  them, 
rec^ved  orders  to  command  at  Lyons  for  the  Count  d'Artois. 

XXXV. 

One  prince  bnly  remained  at  Paris;  this  was  the  Duke 
dK)rleaDS.    Popular  £rom  a  vague  character  of  opposition,  indol- 
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gtfnt  towirds  tiw  most  luiaJaoal  of  tbd  fioiMpaitKt , 
seeking  and  leomxmg  popokrity  &om  all  aiMUDea»  diig  p»oeb 
already  suspected  by  l£e  Bourbon  tauidi  in  posssBsim  of  tibe 
throne,  was  not  iiuffieienily  relied  iqpon  to  be  entrusted  witbsi 
special  ^oaunaad  of  troops.  It  vras  apprebended  tbat  b# 
would  OKbibit  ^tber  too  much  weakneto  towaids  tl^  otMBinoii 
enemy,  or  too  lively  a  reodlection  of  tbe  wan  of  the  TiUpubljc^ 
and  of  the  tri-eoloured  flag.  A  man  still  mane  penetratiiy,  M> 
do  VitzDilas»  felt'tbatthis  prince  would  be  equally  embarrassing 
at  Paris,  in  ease  of  any  4»aimotion  in  the  eapitalt  9ii  be  vwdd 
be  dangerous  in  aaanay  of  his  own.  He  still  fiutber  deemed 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  employ  this  sispicious  popularity  in  die 
interost  <d  the  eomaKm  cause,  and  to  oompioBUse  it  nt  least 
with  4he  partisans  4if  Bonaparte*  by  Cueing  it  to  operate  against 
theaau  This  advice  of  M.  do  Yitrolles  was  adoptedj  and  tbie 
Duki  d'Orieans  wns  invited  to  aeoompa^y  the  Count  d*AcCaiB 
toLyoiuk 

XSXVL 

This  prince  saw  through  the  distrust  that  lurkedhenea^  Ikn 
apparent  confidence  which  removedhim  &om  Paris,  and  whidi 
made  him  subordinate  to  the  Count  d*Artois.  He  recognised 
the  snare  that  lay  in  a  command  which  would  place  him  in  bnnt 
of  Napoleon,  and  compel  him  to  choose  between  the  &vour  of 
the  Bonapartists  and  his  duty  as  n  prince  of  the  blood.  IBb 
would  wiUingly  have  hesitated,  lor  the  natural  and  instincdyd 
part  he  had  to  play  was  to  appear  as  the  moderatornnd  am* 
pire  between  the  three  opinions  which  divided  France.  A 
military  man  with  the  officers  of  Bonaparte's  sta£^  a  nwa  of 
liberty  with  the  republidems,  and  a  man  of  le^tamate  monsKsl^ 
with  the  royalists,  he  affected  too  much  the  secret  fitvours  of 
both  oppositions  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  what  nu^^  attadito 
his  name,  in  the  possible  contingencies  of  nulitary  conspireunes 
and  republican  prospects.  ELe  did  not  conspire,  but  he  had 
already  an  eye  to  the  favours  of  future  revolutions ;  he  was 
irrq^voafibable  in  his  acts»  honest  in  his  heart,  but  of  an  am- 
biguooa  mind.    He  felt,  however^  that  it  was  now  neoeasajf  io 
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declare  Umsalf,  aod  bo  dodarod  himuid  aooooim^  fn  tb* 
paorty  ^hose  summuuB  vrats  the  most  JMrnedarta  ■  for  ihe  Kmg 
sodiDjal^anilj.  He  repaked  to -tiie  Tiuleries,  ixid  hioted  to 
Lonis  XVIII.  that  he  coald  %e  more  vaefol  m  Fkis,  or  at  ^b^ 
headof  aMarmy,l93an'atLiyoB8.  BistpefceMngthsit  the  matter 
was  tLedded  at  court,  he  derofted  himself  wllk  hmmUmsB  zeal 
to  tfaepflcrt  wlddihad  been  nnpoeednpon  hhn.  Hoimbosemed 
hioself  to  the  Tfmg,  «nd  rerealed  to  him  1h«  treacherooa  m- 
sbmidioiiB  n^ch  1lie  parties  hostile  to  l3ie  i^igoang  fnialy  had 
addressed  to  brm,  to  poithase  his  ooipahle  AcfuieBeeDoe  by 
hdldixi|^  oat  ifiie  crown  as  I3ie  price  cf  his*  oenplic^.  Hie 
coimselled  Ae  King  ynih.  &e  ^interastod  ^onvicition  «f  a 
piznoe  i7ho  TeooGeeted  Ihe  &alts  ef  bos  &liher,  a&d  who  wBold 
never  separsto  his  own  cause  from  that  of  Hie  mgmng  SunUy 
and  of  legitzmax^.  He  left  Paris  lor  Lyons  some  hoors  befixre 
the  Count  d'Artois,  bat  lie  ins  accompanied  by  mdes^de^samp 
and  generals,  almost  all  chosen  from  auMngst  the  yvang  offioeii 
of  the  Smpite.  TIliis  selection  coutiastod  straogely  wnh  that  of 
the  Comitd^Aiton  and  the  princes  of  AenyaliBliHSy.  Bodi 
cuiiriB  htad  m  tins  staff  of  the  Didoe  d^OoeaziB,  h  not  ammnH* 
plices,  at  least  partisaDS  in  reserve. 

The  €oant  d^'Aitois  departed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
ni^it,  aceompsnied  by  Marshal  Maiodonald  and  by  Ooant 
Chailes  de  Damas,  a  gentleman  entirely  devo%ed  to  loa  for- 
teams.  THiB  prince  had  no  doobt  that  the  royaliM;  enthasiasa, 
in  whose  atmosphere  he  had  lived  at  the  TailerieB  ht  <he  last 
ten -months,  would  call  up  armies  of  royalists  ander  Ins  feet; 
and  Tinder  l&is  delusson  he  anived  at  Lyons.  1%ie  Kmg, 
however,  did  not  entirely  diare  in  it ;  foirhe  lelt  that  the  wis 
a  strugg^  between  martaBl  spirit  and  civfl  patriotism,  aad  that 
to  contend  vrith  the  attraction  of  the  army  against  its  former 
dboet  1m  inmscdf  ^ouM  reqmre  noting  less  Ihan  the  nation. 
In  spito  of  the  opposition  of  Ins  calnnet,  who  were  idufial  of 
giving  too  much  importance  to  lAxst  they  called  an  adventaro, 
and  of  eompCcatiiig  the  crisis  by  mixing  the  le^atare«tpwilh 
it»  the  Kii^  convoked  the  ChAmbers.  This  was  a  legad  and  a 
wise  bA,  whidi  called  upon  the  coontiy  to  aid  itself,  aad  whidi 
gave  a  twofold  aspect  to  ihe  attempt  of  Bonaparte  in  the  e^ 
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of  the  people,  by  shomog  him  armed  not  only  against  the 
throne,  but  against  the  charter — the  representation  of  the 
country.  He  drew  up  vdth  his  own  hand  the  proclamation 
which  convoked  the  peers  and  deputies. 

'*  We  had  adjourned  the  Chambers,"  said  the  King, ''  to  the 
1st  of  May,  and  in  the  interim  we  were  devoting  ourselves  to 
the  preparation  of  the  measures  with  which  they  were  to  be 
occupied.  The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  gave 
reasons  to  believe  in  the  general  establishment  of  a  solid  and 
durable  peaco,  and  we  gave  ourselves  up,  without  interruption, 
to  all  the  labours  that  might  conduce  to  the  security  and  the 
happiness  of  our  people.  This  tranquillity  is  interrupted ;  this 
happiness  may  be  compromised  by  malevolence  and  treason. 
But  the  promptitude  and  wisdom  of  the  measures  we  shall  take 
wiU  confound  the  guilty.  Full  of  confidence  in  that  zeal  and 
devotion  of  which  proofs  have  been  given  to  us  by  the  Cham- 
bers, we  hasten  to  summon  them  around  us. 

''  If  the  enemies  of  the  country  have  founded  their  hopes  on 
the.  divisions  they  endeavour  to  foment,  its  legal  supporters  and 
defenders  will  overturn  their  criminal  hopes  by  the  unassail- 
able power  of  an  indestructible  union.'* 

Marshal  Soult,  the  minister-of-war,  published  on  the  follow- 
ing day  an  energetic,  and  to  W  appearance  irrevocable,  order, 
in  which  he  urged,  even  to  invective,  the  reprobation  of  the 
former  lieutenant  of  Bonaparte  against  his  repudiated  chief, 
and  broke  for  ever  with  the  recollections  of  his  early  life. 
But  we  have  already  seen  how  these  men  of  the  sword  have 
bent  under  every  cause.  Marshal  Soult  was  at  that  time  sin- 
cere in  his  devotion  to  the  Bourbons,  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
sincere  a  few  weeks  later,  in  his  return  to  the  Emperor. 

**  Soldiers !"  said  the  hero  of  Toulouse,  and  the  last  com 
batant  for  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  '*  this  man  who  but  just  now 
abdicated  in  the  face  of  Europe  a  usurped  power  of  which  he 
had  made  such  fSatal  use — Bonaparte — has  made  a  descent  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  which  he  ought  never  to  have  seen  again. 

^*  What  does  he  want?  Civil  war.  What  does  he  seek 
for?  Traitors.  Where  will  he^find  them?  Is  it  amongst 
the  soldiery,  whom  he  has  so  often  deceived  and  sacrificed  by 
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misdirecing  their  yalour  ?    Is  it  in  the  bosom  of  those  families 
trhich  his  name  alone  still  inspires  with  horror?  ' 

"Bonaparte  despises  ns  enough  to  believe  that  we  can 
abandon  a  legitimate  and  well-beloved  sovereign,  to  share  the 
fate  of  a  man  who  is  nothing  more  than  an  adventurer.  He 
believes  it,  the  madman  !  His  last  act  of  lunacy  shows  him  in 
his  trae  colours. 

"  Soldiers !  the  French  army  is  thei  bravest  in  Europe ;  it 
mil  also  be  the  most  fEiithful. 

"  Let  us  rally  round  the  banner  of  the  lilies,  at  the  voice  of 
thi^  &ther  of  his  people,  of  this  worthy  heir  to  the  virtues  of 
the  great  Henri.  He  himself  has  traced  out  the  duties  you  have 
to  Mfil.  He  puts  at  your  head  that  prince,  the  model  of 
French  cavaliers,  whose  happy  return  to  our  country  has  driven 
away  the  usurper,  and  who,  by  his  presence,  is  now  gone  to 
destroy  his  last  and  only  hope. 

"  The  Minister  of  War, 
"  The  Marshal  Duke  de  Dalicaha. 

"Paris,  March  8,  1815." 

XXXVII. 

This  order  of  the  day  did  not  suffice  to  calm  the  suspicions 
of  the  royalists  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Marshal  Soult.  The 
iniprobability  of  his  entertaining  such  sentiments  against  his 
former  chief  was  rendered  more  transparent  to  them  even 
^mthe  exaggerated  terms  in  which  he  had  expressed  l^ps  anger. 

Marshal  Ney,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Franche-Comte,  emulated  Soult  in  his  indignation.  The 
recent  recollections  of  the  scenes  of  Fontainebleau — the  im- 
patient summonses  addressed  by  him  to  the  vanquished  Napo- 
leon to  abdicate — ^his  eagerness,  more  'soldier-like  than  decent, 
to  rush  among  the  foremost  into  the  suite  of  the  Count  d'Artois 
at  Paris,  and  into  the  court  of  Louis  XVIH.  at  Compiegne— 
the  resentment  which  he  supposed  Napoleon  must  entertain 
for  this  indecent  haste — the  real  indignation,  also,  which  he 
felt  at  a  crime  against  the  country,  which  might  cause  the 
ruin  of  France,  excited  even  to  insult  the  anger  of  Ney  against 
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Hiftoiflini.  He  i^ppeuredftt  ike  palace  on  the  erec^  fais  depai- 
tme  for  his  arxnj,  and  an  takiaQg  leave  of  Loois  XYIII.  hepxo- 
raMedkixnTictorj;  he  proraiaed  the  Ei]ig»  in  terms  at  vuunce 
irHhhi&loxig  fneodehip  ferNapokon.  "  to  hiinghim  his  enemy 
eonqueved,  asd  m  chains  at  las  fe^."  The  Bang  saw  him  de- 
part inth  hope,  te  so  aiidi  aeoger  could  not  he  sisuikted.  In  &ct, 
Marshal  Ney  did  not  deceive  when  he  spoke  thus.  If  there  vas 
ingratitfide  in  his  wotds^  there  was  no  treason  in  his  heart ; 
hat  there  was  weakness  in  his  nature,  and  de&ctien  in  his 
&teu  Pnoees  and  yTfl*¥F**F  cannot  too  much  distrust  these 
na^gBiwr  exaggerstiDmL  Soboymindednese  is  the  stamp  «f 
dnsahfe  xonivea. 


BOOI    SEYENTEENm 


lUmMl  tippai  OB  the— w»  of  Kif  ^Iwm^iyttani^-IMlhrtBt'imptiJlrfupt 
«^BoB«|«rtiBt  iBtiiguMr  at  Pwia.  and  in  Ibr  Aviiir**I>iitroit  c€  the 
Gourfr— Dimniwal  of  IiCnihal  Sttwlt  irom  tht  War*offioe— Aj^peint' 
ment  of  Boondeiiiie  as  liimster  of  Police-^IntrigQes  of  Fonch^— 
Wa  interriew  wUh  the  Count  d*  Artoia — Orteaniat  eonapiracjt  in  the 
Jk/nf^^^J^ttntt  cPScloiif  Xiefttre  XteanovefCaSy  Ae  Irodiexv  rinra- 
nund-^OCaaireafertiaM  «^  the  CitalllailiiBri  party— liaAyetla.  ■  Ai 
teaaea  of  the  Chaa^her  of  Fean  «a4  c4 'the  Camahor  of  Depitiat^ 
Manifesto  and  Speech  of  the  £in|^— Addreaa  of  the  Count  i*Arto» to 
Xonis  XVin. — Speech  of  M.  Lain€— The  Chambera  dedaie  war 
against  Napoleon  on  the  propoaitlon  of  M.  Bkrrot— Protest  of  Beft- 
jaiBin  CoaaCHA. 

L 

HEA2nvEXL£  thfi  nemos:  of  Bonaparto'a  Iwdihg  bad  wgnmi 
tbongli  Paris  and  the  piavincos  aaa  confidential  wUafcsaiid 
a  Bubteiiaaeaa  innrmvr  zatiiertbaaaclafiof  tt»U)d«r.  OsMi 
stiUiiefis  prevailed  ihrougkout  tbe  laod,  no  party  ainnfiiDg  jqif  , 
Install  being  in  aatate  of  stupor.  TlieanBjitsdf,plaMdbftUB 
erent  between  iakj  and  inQllnation,  raa  the  risk,  if  forced  Uk  d» 
dare  itself,  (tfbeingdeemedongialefal  if  itabandoned  Napoleon, 
perjured  and  parriQidaLif  itdeUverednp  theconntxy  to  hinu  The 
public  functionaries,  on  their  8ide»  trevaUed  at  beiitg  tibus  placed 
between  the  akematiYe  of  a  defidenej  aadan  excess  of  aeal^  a«a- 
pected  by  the  royalists  if  they  moderated  their  hkngaage,  and  pro- 
scribed perhaps  by  Napoleonif  they  exaggerated  it.  Theaofai%r, 
the  middle,  the  oommereial  and  agricultural  classes^  who  waie 
juatbeginningto  recoTer  fromruin  by  means  bfpeace*  shuddered 
at  anAw  eomrulsion  of  Europe,  which  would  again  bring  waraad 
desolation  to  their  families  and  homesteads.  Mothers,  wboHt 
the  conscription  had  deprived  of  sons^  would  behold  them  once 
more  ruthlessly  torn  from  the  patexnal  roof  ta  go  and  did  «i|Ma 
the  ficoutiers  or  in  foreiga  Isods.     The  emigmnts  whohad 
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Universal  stopor  on  the  news  of  Napoleon*s  retnnL 

returned  mih  the  Bourbons  anticipated  fresh  exile.  The'pro- 
prietors  of  national  domains,  among  whom  the  charter  had 
restored  confidence,  did  not  conceal  from  themselves  that  the 
invasion  of  the  Emperor,  by  leading  to  a  second  restoration, 
-would  perhaps  be  accompanied  by  angijr  and  revengeful  mea- 
sures, and  that  their  property  might  become  the  ransom  of  a 
.conquered  countiy.  The  Orleanists,  a  party  still  beneath  the 
sur&ce,  but  long-sighted,  were  provoked  by  the  intervention  of 
a  second  empire  between  them  and  their  ambitious  views  upon 
the  throne.  The  liberals  and  republicans,  still  mingled  toge- 
ther, lost,  with  a  restoration  weakand  full  of  future  concessions, 
at  once  the  hope  of  consolidating  representative  liberty,  or  of 
one  day  establishing  a  durable  republic,  when  the  people  should 
have  become  inured  to  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  under  the 
gentle  sway  of  an  aged  and  a  wise  king.  The  ultrarroyalists 
alone  rejoiced  in  the  delirium  of  their  confidence,  for  they  did 
not  doubt  that  the  earth  would  open  under  the  handful  of  myrmi- 
dons that  Bonaparte  had  brought  to  storm  the  throne,  and  that 
his  crime  once  punished,  they  would  be  for  ever  delivered  fix)m 
that  importunate  spectre  of  empire  and  of  glory  which  they  had 
incessantly  to  encounter  in  the  songs  of  the  people  and  in  the 
barracks  of  the  soldiers.  But  their  affected  joy  was  not  unmingled 
with  a  degree  of  uneasiness  which  saddened  their  hearts.  All  these 
conflicting  feelings  resulted  in  a  dumb  consternation,  an  under- 
Current  of  agitation,  a  sinister  sadness  resembling  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  before  the  storm.  France  lived,  spoke, 
moved,  but  breathed  not.  A  general  malediction  sprang  up 
in  secret  firom  every  heart  against  this  man  whom  nobody  had 
summoned,  and  who  came  to  obtrude  his  personal  cause  between^ 
Europe  and  France,  between  the  throne  and  the  nation,  between 
peace  and  war,  between  all  parties  in  short,  to  compromise,  to 
overturn,  and  to  ruin  all.  Such  was  in  reality  at  that  time  and 
everywhere  public  opinion.  People  did  not  accost  one  another 
without  complaining,  or  take  leave  of  each  other  without  com- 
bining their  hearts  against  the  common  enemy. 

At  Paris  only,  and  in  the  military  towns,  some  few  con- 
spirators and  malcontents,  fallen  from  their  importance  or 
from  their  rank  by  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  congratulated  each 
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Bonapartiat  intrigues  at  Paris. 

Other  in  guarded  language,  ran  about  for  news,  concealed  their 
hopes*  and  communed  with  each  other  in  small  groups  to  con- 
cert their  plots  and  give  vent  to  their  ardour.  But  these  citi- 
zens worked  in  the  dark,  ashamed  of  their  scanty  numbers,  and 
feaifiil  of  the  danger  of  appearing  to  insult  the  imiversal  gloom 
by  the  scandal  of  their  unseasonable  joy.  In  this  general 
tacitamity  countenances  alone  spoke;  the  closest  and  most 
constrained  were  those  of  the  Bonapartists,  who  betrayed  them- 
selyes  by  their  impenetrability.  All  France  was  in  a  state  of 
gloom :  every  one  felt  that  it  was  not  a  revolution  but  a  con- 
spiracy that  was  approaching. 

11. 

The  council  of  ministers,  acquainted  by  the  police  with  the 
supposed  existence  of  Bonapartist  coteries  in  Paris,  at  the 
residences  of  Queen  Hortense  and  of  the  principal  friends  of 
the  Empire,  drew  up  a  list  of  arrests  to  be  made  amongst  the 
alleged  conspirators.  These  were  Fouch^,  Marshal  Davoust, 
G&nrd,  Mejean,  Etienne,  a  witty  and  sarcastic  writer,  Savaiy, 
B6alt  Arnault,  Norvins,  Bouvier-Dumolard,  Maret,  Siey^s, 
Ezcelmans,  Flahaut.  Marshal  Soult,  in  spite  of  the  exag- 
gerated zeal  and  activity  he  had  evinced  to  stifle  the  attempt 
beneath  the  energy  and  fidelity  of  the  army,  incurred  the  sus- 
picious of  the  royalists  by  this  very  exaggeration.  The  treason 
of  Lab^doyere,  the  defection  of  the  regiments,  the  first  reverse 
of  the  royalist  cause  at  Grenoble,  were  all  laid  to  his  charge. 
A  rumour  was  set  afloat  and  obtained  credit  that  Soult  had 
stationed  regiments  tampered  with  and  seduced  beforehand  on 
the  route  of  Napoleon,  and  had  assembled  80,000  men  at 
Ghambexy,  to  enable  the  Emperor  to  recruit,  with  greater  facility 
from  stage  to  stage,  the  forces  he  intended  to  march  on  Paris. 
The  fidelity  of  the  garrison  of  Antibes;  the  loyalty  of  Marshal 
Massena,  who  commanded  the  South,  and  who  rallied  his  army 
to  crush  the  Emperor  before  he  could  enter  Lyons ;  the  power- 
less but  unforeseen  resistance  of  General  Marchand  at  Grenoble ; 
and  finally,  the  real  motive  of  assembling  80,000  men  in  the 
Alps  in  virtue  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Vienna  to  dethrone  Murat, 
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Dismiiaal  «if  Macdial  $oiilt  bam  tbir  WarKjffice. 

tnOeiHiilf  aeqaittfli  Muniial  Soolt  of  all  eulpal^ifrf  on  itas 
hflttd.  Thft  £ixig  kiaudf  believed  is  tike  peifeet  ttmcetitj  ci 
Im  maasteBHii'^nity  and  told  him  bo  en  tBUkmg  lestre  ef  him ; 
but  being  eomiielled  to  remoTer  ewm  the  pretext  of  a  eospicMn 
fram  tbe  defenders  ai  bis  cause,  h»  thongbt  bbnself  old%ed  te 
aarariSee  Soolt  to  the  ezigeneies  ei  the  ease.  Be  apfwiated  in 
hift  pl^BM  Genesal  Claz^  aa  officer  of  Iz»Ii  origin,  kng  ait- 
tadMd  to  NaimkoB  as  an  aide-de-eamp,  aa  a  negoeiaiftc^  and  as 
a  xmnister^  bmt  who  now  exceeded  in  demoastnetions  of  entko- 
msBk  for  the  mpl  eause,  jind  of  bittemess  againee  las  femer 
general,  the  most  impetuous  counselinr  ^  tiie  emigmtiett  r  an 
irrational  man,  but  sincere,  and  who  changed  masters  no  more 
from  the  moment  he  took  sendee  with  the  Bourbons.  The 
King  dismissed  at  the  same  time  M.  d'Andr^,  whose  inactive 
and  blind  gfBtem  of  ]K>li0e  had  aiiffiued  (die  plot  idiioken^^ 
£*ianiQe  tab«  cobcqc^  widMKife  ginag  imj-uaafiidk  wannig:  of 
it  to  the  gaveamnest.  He  leplaeedhimbjBowrrienBe^n  di 
confidential  secretory  of  Bonaparlev  intimatolf  aeqwdsited  idtik 
his  ehairactar  and  his  aeoretaw  n^a  bad  been  dJamiaM^  hf  Ifte 
Empeaor  &r  mabre«aatio]i«  and  who-  was  iiwiinsed  against  bisa 
-mSik  a  bflukEed  wbiok  gaaianteed  to  tka  xojalista.  a  dbspente 
fidelity. 

IIL 

Bourrienne  sent  police  agents  to  amat  Fociehe,  bat  be 
escaped  their  vigiknee  by  stratagem,  and  Goncealed  himadf  in 
Paris.  A  few  days  preyiaos  to  tbis,  Fouche  had  bad  a  aeeret 
interview  at  the  residence  ef  the  Princess  de  Yaademaaibi  a 
iriend  of  M.  de  T^eyrand,  with  the  Count  d*Artob.  This-  fnaoB, 
tbottgh  the  brother  of  Louis  XV L,.  bad  ovensome  his  repof^nuBee 
and  bis  recollections  so  far  as  ta  h&ve  &  familiar  interaew  with 
a  regicide.  He  felt  as  if  all  wa^  Grumbling  azeund  him,  and 
turned  t(mards  thie  BeToIation  to  leam  from  it  tiae  mnaai  of 
conquering  it.  Fouche  imparted  ta  ^  Goulftt  f  Avtois  iragae 
and  retrospective  couiui^  embncing  an  entire  ayateaa  (tf  g9vei» 
ment  which  can  naver  eerrect.  past  exiois,  and  which  eaaae  tat 
late  when  called  £or.    These  ooansals  recommended  tha  QwBt 
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Foucbli's  intenocw  'wilk  tiM  C«ttol  d'Artois.      • 

■     ■  ■  ■  .    ■        ■^  ..  .         .^ 

d'Artois  to  ibaow  himscU  into  tbo  arma  of  the  BeYolutioii  to 
eas&fe  inm  the  Hmfdxe.  Bui  iwuld  the  EevolotiQiieyez  hare 
aeeepted  its  natusal  eiiemieft  fox  chiefs?  LeuisXYL  hado£tai 
leeeiTed  the  same  adTice,  and  had  sometimes  endeaTOcared  to 
£dkwit;  hattheBevolutiojahadBOtthelesshroiighthimtothe 
aeafbld.  The  hidd^L  meaaing  of  these  comisds  of  Fouche 
was  to  make  himaelf  the  indispensable  man;  he  courted  the 
BouxboBS,  he  iqpared  Napoleon^  he  stirred  iqp  the  Orleana  part j, 
ke  fiattered  the  Bi^ublie ;  he  knit  and  unravelled  at  the  same 
tbaae  hej^amiiigSAof  pkta  wkh  all  parties. 

His  secret  i»tx%iies  to  lender  himseif  at  once  &rmidahle 
and  jjadiapieiMLble  had  not  awaited  the  kndizig  of  Napoleoa. 
For  several  weeks paethe  had  had  scent  of  aconapixacy  entirelj 
niHtaiy,  into  which  a  certam  munber  of  ookmek,  and  (kgemerals 
comroarwling  bodies  of  troops  in  the  departmeutahad  entered, 
sad  whieh  held  ita  meeidngs  uk  Fans,  in  a  lone^  house  ia  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  the  residenca  of  General  Berton.  AParisian 
hanker^  HJ^jagoexlot,  in  whose  hands  were  sums  of  money  he- 
laafpn^toJetome  Bonaparte,wa&tofixnuahthefai)danecesaai7£ar 
the  exptodang  of  the  oonspixaej.  Marshal  Davoufit  had  been 
•omided  bj  the  ecmqamtors,  but  by  his  refusal  had  bafOied  or 
a4|onxned  the  mc^ement.  The  intention  waa  to  send  a  frigate 
to  tibelsleof  Elba  to  cany  (^andhsing  the  Emperor  toFzanee, 
to  Qxge.  the  troepa  to  insurrection  and  to  march  with  daily 
increasing  numbers  on  Paris. 

This  scheme  being  rendered  abortive  by  the  little  unanimity 
to  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  the  chiefs  for  an  unqualified  res- 
toration of  the  impezial  despotism,  another  proj,ect  spxang  up 
aaong  the  discontented  of  the  army.  They  changed  nothing 
in  the  plan  exospt  the  mme  of  the  chief  to  be  substitotod  ior 
that  BourboBS.  This  dnef,  unknown  to  that  prince  hims^, 
vna  the  Duke  d'Oxleana.  Hisname  mixedup  with  the  Bevohft- 
tkai,MidTaade»popularfcx  a  time  in  connection  with  BumoozieE 
in  the  wan  of  tibbo  EspnUic^  hia title  of  pance  of  thereigniDg 
fimily^  Us.  wealth,  his  partialii^fox  the  gawralaof  theEmpiBe, 
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the  advances  he  made  to  the  old  weeks  of  the  Eevolution,  con- 
ferred upon  him  this  unsought-for  dignity  of  candidateship  for 
the  revolutions  made  in  his  name,  which  compromised  him  then, 
but  which  were  destined  to  crown  him  hereafter.  The  principal 
chiefs  of  this  Orleanist  conspiracy  of  the  army,  were  General 
Drouet  d'Erlon,  commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Lille,  and  of 
the  important  division  of  the  North ;  General  Lefevre  Des- 
nouettes,  colonel  of  the  light  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard ; 
the  two  brothers  Lallemand,  generals  commanding  the  divisions 
of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  departments  which  extended  from 
Lille  to  Paris.  Fouch6,  acquainted  with  and  a  silent  accom- 
plice of  this  conspiracy,  did  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the 
army  and  the  people  would  not  comprehend  this  rising  of  the 
troops  which  wanted  the  soldierlike  and  popular  name  of 
Napoleon,  and  that  the  name  of  one  Bourbon  substituted  for 
another  was  one  of  those  shades  which  statesmen  can  under- 
stand, but  which  remain  unintelligible  to  the  gross  imagina- 
tions of  the  multitude.  It  bad  consequently  been  agreed  on 
that  the  guard,  the  line,  and  the  population  of  the  North,  and 
the  Centre,  should  be  stirred  up  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
that  they  should  march  on  Paris  under  this  apparent  flag,  but 
that  the  captive  of  Elba  should  be  more  closely  watched  than 
ever,  and  that  after  having  dethroned  and  driven  away  the 
Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch  by  the  shadow  of  Napoleon,  a 
liberal  and  military  revolution  should  be  crowned  on  the  head 
of  the  Duke  d*Orleans.  It  was  a  conspiracy  of  diplomatists 
in  the  midst  of,  and  in  opposition  to  a  conspiracy  of  soldiers 


Matters  were  in  this  state,  and  the  generals  were  only 
awaiting  the  signal  firom  Paris  to  act,  when  the  Emperor,  who 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy,  and  who 
was  fearful  of  seeing  himself  frustrated  by  the  Duke  d'Orleans 
in  his  hopes  of  the  throne,  which  he  was  incessantly  reascend- 
ing  in  imagination,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  forestall  this  new 
rivalry,  and  hastened  his  departure  from  the  Isle  of  Elba  before 
the  period  he  had  fixed  upon  and  before  the  termination  of  the 
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Congress  of  Vienna.  Napoleon's  disclosures  at  St.  Helena 
prove  that  the  umbrage  he  had  taken  at  the  ambition  and 
popularity  of  the  Duke  d*Orleans  was  the  real  cause  of  this 
precipitation.  He  was  apprehen^iye  of  being  forestalled  in 
usurpation  bj  a  name  which  would  have  been  a  formidable 
competitor  to  his  own  in  the  army.  But  at  the  moment  that 
the  Emperor  took  this  hasty  resolution  which  was  to  interdict, 
by  his  presence  on  the  French  soil,  the  proclamation  of  any 
other  dynasty  than  his  own  by  the  conspiring  generals,  Fouch^, 
informed  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  the  landing  of  Bonaparte 
before  the  public  were  aware  of  it,  resolved  in  his  turn  to  fore- 
stall the  Emperor,  and  to  throw  a  third  element  of  civil  war, 
of  confusion,  and  of  hesitation  among  the  people.  During  the 
night  he  sent  for  one  of  the  generals  Lallei;mand,  who  was  in 
Paris,  and  revealed  to  him  the  news  of  the  Emperor's  landing; 
he  told  him  that  the  court  had  discovered  the  conspiracy  of 
whicb^Lallemand  was  one  of  the  chief  actors,  that  the  compro- 
mised'generals  were  going  to  be  arrested,  tried  and  condemned, 
and  that  their  only  chance  of  safety  now  lay  in  boldness  and 
promptness  of  action;  they  must  either  forestall  the  blow  or 
receive  it. 

VI. 

This  emissary  of  Fouche's  started  immediately  for  Lille, 
gave  the  cue  to  Drouet  d'Erlon,  and  to  Lefevre  Desnouettes, 
combined  his  rising  with  that  decided  on  by  these  generals, 
and  took  the  route  to  Cambray  with  Lefevre  to  accomplish  it. 

During  the  same  night,  Drouet  d'Erlon,  wishing  to  deceive 
his  army,  that  he  might  not  have  to  struggle  against  the  fidelity 
of  some  of  his  officers,  informed  his  lieutenants  that  an  insur- 
rection had  broken  out  in  Paris,  and  that  the  minister-of-war 
had  ordered  him  to  march  thither  with  all  his  troops.  The 
army,  without  any  mistrust,  took  the  road  to  Paris,  while  the 
astonished  populace  looked  on  without  comprehending  the 
movement  of  these  columns  of  infantry  and  cavaliy  advancing 
in  silence  upon  the  capital. 

While  Drouet  d'Erlon  was  thus  continuing  Hs  mysterious 
moYement  upon  Paris,  Lefevre   Desnouettes  and  the  two 
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Drooet  d'Erlon,  Lefetre  DwapaettBt,  «m1  the  two  brothers  Lallemand. 

genetab  Lallcfouaid,  amved  at  Oambiay,  ^ve  the  sama  in- 
▼mted  explanations  to  their  re^ments,  saxid  marched  t&em  ly 
a  dicmtoos  route  upon  llie  towncf  La  Fdre,  <wii&  the  intentioD 
of  seizmg  upon  an  izoportant  arBenal  ivhich  ^ould  eecnre  to 
&e  ewapiiuiois  an  akhrmdance  of  «nns,  ef  artilleiy,  and  of 
smmumtion.  Thej,  hoivever,  deSevred  nntil  the  foUowing  ^^ 
their  intended  attack  upon  tlM  anexnl ;  bQt<3h9nerald*Ah(yvilie 
having  conceiTod  9iis|»«ioBB  ^itnng  the  night  ahoot  a  mifpm- 
ment  of  troops,  so  unusual  and  enigmatical,  refosed  in  a  d^ber- 
mined  manner  to  allow  the  generals  to  «nfsr  Ihe  arsenal,  in 
nvhich  refusal  he  was  seoonckd  hj  the  ganison  of  La  F%rB 
XiOf^Yre  and  i^e  brothers  Lallemiuxd  darod  not  venture  fxn 
an  attack,  the  unoertaintj  and  lesgtiii  c€  tdndh  wocdd  hxve 
exposed  lheir  crime  to  their  own  troo|>s;  they  therefore  M- 
turned  to  Noyon,  where  their  oommander-in-dnef,  Genoal 
Brome/t  d^lErlon,  had  ordered  them,  'diej  sud«  to  join  him  to 
fonn  a  oamp  of  120,000  men. 

During  these  two  dajs  tf  mandies  and  eountef^BOEfoheB,  iC 
snares  and  auhlerfages,  the  romour  of  Napoleon's  lan&g  had 
spread  through  thB  north  of  IB^iance,  andmade&eso  muv^uuionAB 
upon  Paris  still  more  suspicious.  The  population  of  theHoirtli, 
yery  far  from  being  carried  away,  as  had  been  supposed,  by  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  retained  all  their  ancient  fidelity  for 
the  BouAons,  and  all  Ihcor  antipafliy  i^ainst  despotism.  They 
themselves  sept  a  watch  upon  the  aofl-disss,  not  for  €he  pnrpoBft 
of  8econ£ng  l&em  in  ini^arreotion,  but  to  iiotain  Ihem  wiASn 
the  hounds  of  duty;  fhe  conspiracy  therefore  wawred,  like  n 
body  of  troops  on  the  poont  of  duibairiaig  itsdff. 

vn 

But  It  was  about  to  he  dissdyed  by  another  accident.  ISm 
Duke  d*Oiieans,  in  his  last  interview  with  <he  Eii^,  had,  it 
is  said,  revealed  to  £he  latter  iSbb  gc^ty  hopes  which  mSBtaty 
conspirators  built  upon  him  in  the  Noilh,  and  the  overtarea 
which  had  been  made  to  him  to  favour  this  2>lot  ^  least  hjhia 
silence.  ITo  one  knows  to  what  extent  these  revehtsoiis  were 
earned^  but  the  Duke  d'Orleans  had  scarcely  flitted  VaiiB 
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DiicoYery  ^  tfte  OrtMnriit  pkt,  and  MWii«f  Daowet  d'Erlon. 

wflilL  tilM  Covfit  d*Ajrtois  to  repair  to  lixi  post  at  Ljwa,  ndwii 
tifto  KxDg  promptly  soot  Ifanhal  Mortier  to  lillo  as  «osa- 
Qundazit^iMmL  <3f  tbait  cily»  jEOd  of  ail  die  txoops  m  tbo 
amtli  of  Fmnos.  Mar&iisl  Mortier  was  an  officer  inaoceauUe 
to  inttigtte;  fiutUol  to  liiapoleon  op  to  his  abdicatum,  faithM 
to  the  Bourbons  since  Ihej  bocaoM  tlia  legal  BowemffiA  of  Idio 
ooantiy;  faitfaftd  at  alltiBiestolriMfifilf  and  to  hia  own  dignity 
Mu«bBl  MoKtaer  wmt  to  Mle  wxdioiit  delay,  but  ke  had 
searoely  readied  half  mj  wheiikeca8aa%m0ttheoolumnof 
O^nmL  Dreaet  d'Eilon  adtaaeing  tnwanb  hiai  ia  fall  maiidi. 
The  mardial,  astooaied  at  a  mowaeot  of  tmops  which  no 
eiieh»i«Kderod,aiid<o(whibkliMU)efis«ard  ho  alone  had  the 
ri^t  to  dispose,  slopped  his  cardagB  and  alighted,  mado  him- 
8^  kziown  to  hk  companlooi-in^araM,  qoesti<»iod  tiie  ofiw<e» 
sad  aoldMis,  erosS'^wiinined  General  Bronet  di'Erlon*  who 
heoaoM  ^XMifiued,  ^Motradietod  MvoatAf  and  stBoaumved,  and 
ms  flaoed  in  mnnst  by  the  narahal,  who  marched  back  the 
tnops  to  liile,  wlms  Dfooct  was  confined  in  the  cttadeL 

VIII. 

At  the  same  instant  Lef^vre  Desnouettes  and  his  accom 
plices,  generals  Lallemand,  were  entering  Noyon  in  the  hope 
of  fading  D'Erlon  there.  Their  troops,  already  rendered  sus- 
pMioQS  by  ^le  wnaeooantBible  vttrdh  whidi  they  had  heen 
oiAerad  to  make,  and  by  the  atteiiipt  of  which  they  had  been 
mde  the  aooompiioes  at  La  F^re,  began  to  inteno^Bte  eadi 
ofter.  Tbfff  were  altoget^exr  ehak^  by  not  finda^^  tho 
oohiBBtef  General  d'Eilon  at  Noyon.  Their  gaoenis,  how^ 
aver,  weeeedodmiadaeH^Ae  eaimhy  to  go  with  them  aa  farm 
Oooq^^e,  where  General  Leie^e  <«dered  the  ^th  re^mogt 
tt  l^t  ctfvaby  in  ganison  there  to  join  his  troops,  and  to 
fiAowtbem  to  Pans.  Tins  regooent,  deoei^ped  like  thosa^of 
1Mb,  flMNmtel  wiOevft  dehy  in  their  barrack  yard,  aaii  iA- 
hwod  the  fine  ef  aiarch  with  the  chasaeors  of  tlie  guard,  when 
eao  off  D'BiEloii'e  ofiGioen  and  Genofal  LaJlemand,  itbo  hailxe- 
■ahidl  behind,  gdloped  np,  and  takiaag  Lefevre  Desnoaettss 
liiis,  aiwiuied  Inm  that  the  plot  was  disoorerod,  sad  telt 
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Drouet  was  made  prisoner  bj  his  own  troops.  At  this  news, 
the  three  conspiring  generals,  Lefevre  and  the  two  Lallemonds, 
fled  across  the  fields.  Leflvre  escaped,  but  the  two  Lalle- 
mands  were  recognised  and  arrested  in  their  flight.  The 
troops  returned  to  their  cantonments,  and  in  loyal  addresses 
declared  their  mistake  and  their  fidelity. 

This  conspiracy  thus  nipped  in  the  bud,  created  great  sen- 
sation throughout  France,  and  at  first  shook,  but  afterwards 
tranquillized  Paris,  while  it  still  remained  an  enigma  to  all. 
The  King,  who^  through  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  was  acquainted 
with  its  real  nature,  affected  to  be  deceived,  and  to  see  in  it 
nothing  but  a  Bonapartist  attempt,  crushed  by  the  fidelity  and 
good  sense  of  the  old  imperial  guard.  Napoleon,  after  his 
triumph,  affected  on  his  part  to  reward  the  chiefs  of  this  move- 
ment for  an  intrepid  and  adventurous  zeal  in  his  cause,  and  he 
took  care  not  to  confess  that  any  other  name  than  his  own  had 
the  power  to  excite  any  part  of  the  army  to  insurrection. 
Fouche  held  his  peace,  and  left  the  royalists  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  stranger  to  this  conspiracy,  the  Orleanists  that  he 
had  planned  it  for  them,  and  the  Bonapartists  that  for  them 
alone  he  had  acted  in  the  matter. 

IX. 

During  these  rapid  and  confused  movements  at  the  extremes 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  while  the  events  of  Grenoble  and  Lyons 
kept  people^s  minds  as  undecided  as  fate  itself  seemed  to  be, 
the  constitutional,  liberal,  and  republican  parties  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  themselves  against  Bonaparte.  These  were  the 
only  parties  in  France  which  had  preserved  independence  and 
patriotbm  enough  to  place  themselves  boldly  in  front  of  on 
armed  despotism,  and  in  defence  of  the  new  throne,  provided 
that  throne  preserved  them  firom  a  return  of  servitude. 
Madame  de  Stael  linked  these  parties  together,  and  fired  them 
by  her  own  inspiration  :  her  heart  beat  with  contempt  and  in- 
dignation against  the  military  insurrection  which  threatened  to 
renew  the  ideas  of  a  second  reign  of  pretorians.  La&jettOt 
who  had  been  delivered  by  Bonaparte  frpm  the  duii^geooB  of 
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Olmiitz,  and  wIlo  therefore  owed  him  personal  gratitude,  had 
never  at  any  period  balanced  between  his  gratitude  and  his 
opinion.  Forgotten  and  inactive  in  an  opulent  retreat,  the  reign 
of  Bonaparte  had  completely  obscured  him.  For  ten  years  past 
he  had  only  been  spoken  of  as  a  remnant  of  the  histoiy  of 
a  bygone  age,  which  could  find  neither  position  nor  distinction 
in  a  new  one.  The  importance,  at  once  revolutionary  and 
patrician,  of  the  part  he  had  formerly  played  subsisted  only  in 
his  own  mind.  His  popularity  had  been  too  high  to  admit  of 
his  taking  a  subordinate  rank,  and  his  fame  as  a  repuUican 
forbade  him  to  degrade  himself  to  the  service  of  a  fortunate 
despotism.  He  si^ered  &om  this  inaction  and  obscurity  after 
so  much  distinction,  and  he  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  an 
opportunity  of  reappearing  on  the  scene.  Liberty  alone  could 
afford  him  one :  Bonaparte  had  closed  it  against  him.  His 
hatred,  therefore,  of  the  Emperor  could  only  be  measured  by 
his  impatience  for  glory  and  the  pride  of  his  recollections. 
The  return  of  the  Bourbons,  from  whose  minds  he  had  so 
many  humiliations  to  obliterate,  and  of  whom  he  had  so  many 
pardons  to  ask  in  his  own  soul,  had  been  less  repugnant  to 
him  than  the  return  of  Napoleon.  He  had  offered  bis  homage 
to  the  King  and  the  Count  d*Artois.  In  Louis  XVIII.  he 
found  a  sovereign  whose  character  he  knew,  and  whose  cabals, 
ambition,  and  alliances  with  Mirabeau  in  1789  and  1790  he 
had  sometimes  served  and  sometimes  counteracted.  He  knew 
that  the  spirit  of  that  period  would  revive  with  an  unarmed 
and  parliamentaiy  Restoration,  and  that  the  name  of  Lafayette 
would  come  to  life  once  more  with  the  ideas  of  that  time. 
Perhaps  he  even  hoped  to  regain,  by  the  aid  of  the  assemblies 
and  of  the  people,  that  equivocal  dictatorship  at  first  assumed 
by  Necker,  afterwards  by  him,  and  disdained  by«  Mirabeau, 
which  elevates  a  man,  not  by  his  own  glory,  but  on  the  terrors 
of  a  court  and  on  the  breeze  of  popularity.  Perhaps,  also,  true  to 
some  antiquated  imitations  of  Americaand  England,  he  dreamt  of 
those  federations  of  powers  and  of  provinces  which  had  been  the 
confused  aspirations  of  his  youth.  He  was  a  man  capable  of  imita- 
tion rather  than  of  innovation  in  politics,  but  a  man  of  unbend- 
ing conscience,  and  carrying  self-love  to  the  height  of  heroism. 

2^ 
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X. 

On  the  firat  nunoiir  of  Ni^eon's  debarkation  La&jett^ 
hastflSied  to  Pazis  and  did  not  jield  a  jot  when  all  were 
jieldmg  in  his  part]r.    Amidst  the  group  that  surrounded  him 
waa  Bttgamin  Constant,  German  in  descent  and  mind,  half 
litersry,  half  politician,  half  orator,  half  rojalist,  half  republican, 
an  old  worahipper  of  the  ^nkis  of  Madame  de  Stael,  formerly 
a  tribune  under  the  Consulate,  a  twilight  celebrity  rendered 
still-  more  imposing  by  being  in  the  backgRmnd ;   also  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  a  young  patrieian,  studious  and  nek  in 
promise,  whose  name,  whose  fortune,  and  the  patronage  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  whose  daughter  he  had  manied,  surrounded 
with  a  premature  oonsideration;  then  thare  was  M.  d'Argenson, 
an  illustrious   name  in  the    monarchical   administration  of 
France,  formerly  an  aide-dorcamp  of  Laf&yette  during  the 
citizen  dietatondiip  of  Paris,  a  liberal  more  from  philosophy 
than  ambitian,  a  sectaxian  at  once  evangelical  and  popular, 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  possiMe  levelling  of  rights 
and  the  impossible  leteUing  of  modes  of  living,  a  good  m^n 
quite  at  home  in  his  Utopia,  and  vexy  much  astray  in  matters 
of  &ct,  hot  whose  chimeras  even  were  virtues;  next  mo^^ 
M.  Flaugergues,  and  some  less  impcMrtant  members  of  the 
legislative  body  associated  with  some  constitntional  royalists 
of  '89^,  such  as  Lally-ToUendal  and  the  surviving  Mends  of 
Mizabeau,  all  forming  a  part  of  this  assembly.     It  declared 
itself  resolutely  against  the  Empire,  and  only  required  the 
King  to  confide  to  it  the  ministry,  when  it  would  undertake  to 
be  responsible  to  him  for  the  countiy.     These  men,  fascinated 
by  their  recollections,  lor  got  too  completely  that  fifteen  years 
of  militaiy  government  and  of  corruption  had  bowed  down 
France,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  a  people  to  respond  to 
their  appeal,  but  a  soldier  to  violate  every  principle. 

XI. 

For  two  days,  in  fact,  it  was  intended  to  place  the  throne 
under  the  safeguard  of  this  coterie,  the  remnant  of  the  party 


Aaaembliny  ot  tho  Clnmben. 

ef  NedEer  sad  Laikyette,  and  of  what  were  calM  tiiiepgpaiar 
men.  M.  Ferraod,  a  snpenuiniisted  ineapdUe;  M*  d^'Aaht^j, 
a  BUkgisttBte  widuxit  patronage ;  M.  db  Moartmqnioi^r  a  nego- 
dator  without  autiioiity;  M.  de  Blaoui^  out  of  kis  eUmexA 
amidst  the  eoort,  the  men,  ami  tiie  ideas  oi  &  nnrolstion,  qb- 
known  to  the  conntij,  and  hated  fer  hia  prade-^apokeof  zetnig 
hefoie  tiie  gieatneas  of  tito  pexil  wfaLdi  thraateaed  theiiu 
Ladne,  Lallj-ToUendal,  D^Argeaaon,  Beojaomn  Constant,  and 
Lafiiryette  were  soonded ;  but  tids  chaage  of  miniatera  in  the 
midst  <^  the  erins  could  aot  give  the  Kiag'  oaa  additional 
fnthfid  partizan  in  the  amy ;  it  would  onlj  have  eaoaad  greater 
regrets  ^r  the  shott  reign  of  this  pzinee,  and  iaiparted  Bane 
dignity  to  reinstaiQce»  It  was  therefore  resolved  ix>  adjourn  to 
a  aiore  opportune  moment  the  fennation  of  a  mmiatrf  to 
be  hadieated  by  the  temper  of  the  Chambers  y/rbkk,  had  jaat 
assen^led. 

XII 

They  unanimously  showed  themsehes  worthy  of  the  gnmty 
ci  the  ntuation,  aoimated  as  they  were  with  the  enthonasm  of 
ind]gn8ti(m  against  the  violator  of  the  country^  and  the  enemy 
g[  libertj  as  yet  scarcely  founded.  Not  a  reice,  even  indi- 
lectiy,  expressed  the  remotest  secret  fia.Your  towards  a  restcua- 
tion  ci  gfioTy  by  violence. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  peers  in  their  address  of  the  10th  Maach,. 
^'you  have  assraabled  around  you  your  faithful  Chambefs. 
The  nation  has  not  fbrgotten  that  previous  to  your  happy 
return,  pride  in  its  madness  had  dared  to  dissolve  them,  and 
to  force  them  to  s^nce  whenever  it  dreaded  their  sincerity. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  legitimate  and  tyrannical  power. 
Sire,  your  intelligenee  has  taught  you  that  the  constitational 
-"barter,  the  monument  of  your  vdsdom,  would  ensure  lor  ever 
the  stability  of  your  throne  and  the  security  of  your  suljeets." 

"Sire,"  said  the  deputies,  ''the  representatives  ef  the 
French  people  feel  tbat  the  humiliating  fiote  reserved  for  the 
unfortuxurte  sul|jects  of  tyranny  is  being  prepared  for  them. 
Whatever  faults  may  haTe  been  committed,  this  is  not  the 
moment  to  examine  them.    We  ought  all  to  unite  against  the 
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common  enemy,  and  seek  to  render  this  crisis  profitable  for 
the  safety  of  the  throne  and  the  public  liberty." 

In  his  manifestos  the  King  spoke  the  kmguage  of  feeling 
and  of  liberty.  "After  twenty -five  years  of  revolution/'  he 
said,  *'  Yie  had  brought  France  to  a  state  of  happiness  and 
tranquillity.  To  render  this  state  durable  and  solid,  we  had 
given  to  our  people  a  charter  which  secured  the  liberty  of  our 
sulgects.  This  charter  was  the  daily  rule  of  our  conduct ;  and 
we  found  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  that  of  the  Deputies, 
all  the  assistance  necessary  to  aid  us  in  maintaining  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  love  of  our  people  was  the 
sweetest  recompense  of  our  labours,  and  the  best  guarantee  of 
their  happy  success.  It  is  this  love  that  we  summon  with 
confidence  against  the  enemy  who  has  polluted  the  soil  of 
France,  and  who  wishes  there  to  renew  civil  war :  it  is  against 
him  that  all  opinions  ought  to  unite.  All  who  sincerely  love 
their  country,  all  who  feel  the  value  of  a  paternal  government, 
and  of  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  laws,  should  only  have  one 
thought, — that  of  destroying  the  oppressor,  who  cares  for  nei- 
ther liberty  nor  country.  All  Frenchmen,  made  equal  by  the 
constitution,  ought  equally  to  stand  forward  in  its  defence. 
The  moment  has  arrived  to  give  a  great  example  ;  we  expect  it 
from  a  free  and  valiant  nation ;  it  will  always  find  us  ready  to 
direct  it^in  this  enterprise,  on  which  depends  the  safety  of 
France.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  arrest  the  enemy  be- 
tween Lyons  and  Paris.  Our  means  will  be  sufficient  if  the 
nation  wHl  oppose  to  him  the  invincible  obstacle  of  its  devotion 
and  its  courage.  France  will  not  be  vanquished  in  the  struggle 
of  liberty  against  tyranny,  of  fidelity  against  treason,  of  Louis 
XVIII.  against  Bonaparte." 

The  ministers  themselves,  so  hostile  or  so  short-sighted 
some  days  before,  promised  every  constitutional  guarantee  in 
return  for  the  devotion  which  the  representatives  evinced 
towards  the  Kii^.  Freedom  of  opinion,  electoral  liberty, 
reduction  of  taxation,  freedom  of  the  ports  and  of  commerce, 
alleviation  of  the  burdens  on  the  soil,  sanction  to  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  charter, — all  these  were  offered,  accepted,  and 
sworn  to,  the  most  friendly  understanding  existing  between 
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the  three  powers.  Danger  and  misfortune  seemed  to  render 
the  valae  of  a  paternal  goveniment  expected  from  a  king  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  the  more  deeply 
felt.  The  King  was  desirous  of  mollifying  the  looks  as  much 
as  he  had  touched  the  hearts  of  all ;  and,  surrounded  by  aU  his 
fiEunily  and  friends,  repaired  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  All 
Paris  pressed  around  .his  cortege,  to  exhibit  to  his  eyes  or  his 
ears  the  gesture  or  the  cry  of  the  lowest  of  its  citizens.  This 
phrensy  for  misfortune  exceeded  in  pathetic  demonstrations  that 
excited  by  the  Emperor  on  his  most  triumphal  entries  in  Paris. 
Louis  XV'III.  was  touching,  noble,  and  antique  in  his  attitude. 
The  royalty  of  sentiment  never  had  a  more  touching  actor. 
He  struggled,  in  the  face  of  his  people  and  of  Europe, 
against  glory  in  its  violence,  with  his  age,  his  heart,  and  his 
right. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  with  a  grave  serenity  in  his  features 
and  a  most  tragical  and  mild  accent  in  his  voice,  "  at  this  mo- 
ment of  the  crisis,  when  the  public  enemy  has  penetrated  into  a 
portion  of  my  kingdom  and  menaces  the  liberty  of  all  the  rest,  I 
have  come  amongst  you,  to  draw  still  closer  the  ties,  which, 
uniting  us  together,  constitute  the  strength  of  the' state.  I 
have  again  beheld  my  country ;  I  have  reconciled  it  with  all 
the  foreign  powers ;  and  they  will  be,  we  need  not  doubt, 
fiuthful  to  the  treaties  which  have  restored  peace  to  us.  I 
have  laboured  for  the  happiness  of  my  people ;  I  have  received, 
and  still  continue  daily  to  receive  the  most  touching  marks  of 
their  love.  At  sixty  years  of  age  could  I  better  end  my  career 
than  by  dying  in  their  defence  ?  I  fear  nothing  for  myself, 
but  I  fear  for  France.  He  who  comes  to  light  amongst  us  the 
torches  of  civil  war,  entails  upon  us  also  the  scourge  of  a 
foreign  one.  He  comes  to  replace  our  country  under  his  iron 
yoke.  He  comes,  in  short,  to  destroy  this  constitutional 
charter  which  I  have  given  you,  that  charter  which  is  my 
noblest  titie  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  that  charter  which  is 
cherished  by  every  Frenchman,  and  which  I  here  swear  to 
maintain.  Let  us  rally  around  it !  Let  it  be  our  sacred 
standard !  The  descendants  of  Henri  IV.  will  be  the  first  to 
range  themselves  beneath  it     Let  the  co-operation  of  both 
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dmmhetB  lead  to  andMnily  ail  th«  pvver  of  iwlBdi  it  ateids  in 
need,  and  diis  truly  national  ^rarinll  p'onra,  l^  its  ba^pfry  iasne, 
what  a  great  people,  wiited  by  a  knre  for  dienr  long  aiMl  ike 
fondamental  law  <^  !l^  state,  can  achieve.*' 

xm. 

The  sonl  of  modem  monarchy  eeemed  to  hsve  spoken  by 
the  month  of  the  King :  it  awoke  the  apixit  of  liberty  in  e^peij 
heart,  and  all  burst  forth  in  one  about  of  ''Long  live  the 
King  1 "  *'  War  against  the  Usurper ! "  With  some  he  was  tho 
usurper  «f  die  throne,  with  others  the  usurper  of  the  country; 
but  in  Ike  xninds  of  all  he  was  the  nsurper  of  the  free  nadonal 
will,  one  who  would  gladly  make  free  laws  fiotr  himself  but  who 
would  not  accept  liberty  even  won  by  violence  and  the  sword. 
Human  natuiie  is  pathetic :  the  aoene,  the  aotoiB,  the  words, 
the  occasion,  the  auditoiy,  constituted  all  the  elonents  of 
the  tragic  catastrophe  of  the  ancient  drama.  Tbraudienoe  in 
the  galleries  sobbed ;  hands  waring  white  handkerduefs  wesa 
raised  towards  the  oetUug,  or  were  shaken  throu^ot  the  hali, 
as  if  to  give  forebodings  of  victoiy  to  the  Sing  and  the 
deputies.  1%ere  was  not  an  individual  at  that  moment  in 
that  vast  assembly  who  had  not  determined  to  lay  down  his 
life  to  save  the  people  and  the  throne  from  the  armed  op- 
pieauon  whidi  had  pounced  upon  the  country. 

XIV, 

Oenecal  taceiit  was  attached  to  the  words  of  Loas  XVIEI., 
ifhose  wisdom  attested  his  ameerity,  but  a  portion  of  the 
people  entertained  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  bos  brother  and 
hia  fismaly  in  the  acceptation  of  the  charter.  Thie  royal  family 
had  had  a  meetang  and  deliberated  on  the  naetuze  of  the  en- 
gi^emeDts  they  should  enter  ioto  with  the  nation,  idien  their 
reeoUeetians,  their  hopes,  and  thdr  acruples  had  yielded  to  the 
preaeure  laf  the  common  danger. 

The  Count  d*Artois,  who  had  returned  the  evening  before 
fRHoa  Lyons,  advaneed  towards  the  King,  as  if  in^Ued  by  the 
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(MmmiuucatiYB  power  of  enthusiasm,  imd  axQidit  the  profound 
sflence  which  this  tmusual  prooeedisg  had  imposed  upon  the 
assembly  :  "  Sire !"  said  he  in  a  voice  of  emotion  to  his  brotiier, 
"  I  ^ow  that  I  am  now  departing  from  the  ordinaij  rules  in 
speaMng  before  your  MigeBty,  but  I  implore  you  to  excuse  me, 
and  to  permit  me  to  express  hexe,  in  my  own  name,  and  tiiat 
of  my  fBimily,  the  unanimily  with  which  we  partieipate,  from 
the  bottom  of  our  heairtB,  in  the  sentiments  and  principles 
which  animate  tiie  Eing.^  Then  tomiBg  towards  tiie  assembly 
and  extending  his  hand  in  the  attiti»le  assumed  to  confirm  the 
coronation  oath:  "We  swear,**  he  exelfidmed  in  a  voice  no 
longer  restbdned  by  the  limits  of  reswre — "we  swear  to  Hre 
and  die  faithful  to  the  King  and  to  the  constitutional  charter  i" 
The  last  remnant  of  feeling  which  stall  struggled  in  the 
breasts  of  some  of  the  liberal  deputies  and  auditors  of  this 
affecting  scene,  dissolved  at  these  woids,  and  their  hearts 
responded  to  the  prince's  oath  by  another.  The  Count  d*Aitois 
then  inclined  himself  towards  the  Sing,  as  if  to  kneel  before 
him.  The  King  raised  him  and  extended  his  hand  towards 
him,  as  though  he  had  received  his  oa1&  in  1^  name  of  ihe 
nation.  The  Count  d'Artois  kissed  his  brotiher^s  hand  and 
moistened  it  with  some  tears  of  emotion.  His  reverses  at 
Lyons  had  too  well  taught  Mm  that  there  was  no  other 
refuge  for  his  family  or  himself,  but  in  the  protecti(m  of  1^ 
nation  and  of  liberty. 

XV. 

The  assembly  then  itself  excited  by  an  invincible  emotion, 
took  part  as  a  national  chorus,  by  an  individual  and  impassioned 
dialogue,  in  the  scene  which  had  roused  its  enthusiasm.  "  It 
is  for  us  to  die] "  they  exclaimed,  extending  their  hands  towards 
the  King.  ''  It  is  our  duty  to  cover  with  our  bodies  the  King, 
the  Gountiy,  and  the  laws !  It  is  for  us  to  acquit  ourselves  of 
a  debt  which  Fsance  owes  to  a  prince  who  has  recollected  only 
his  relationship  to  the  oountiy,  and  who  has  compnmiised  the 
peeee  of  his  latter  days,  to  come  and  teach  us  once  more  the 
sweets  of  liberty !  The  King,  in  life  and  in  deathl  We  will 
live  and  die  for  the  King !" 
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The  Emg  and  Im  faioily  then  retired,  esoorted  by  the 
whole  population,  and  followed  to  the  Tuileries  by  the  uni- 
veisal  echo  of  their  popularity. 

M.  Laane,  who  presided  over  the  assembly,  quitted  the 
chair  after  the  departure  of  the  King,  and  yielding  to  the 
impulse  of  his  soul,  which  was  easily  moyed,  and  of  his  do- 
quence,  always  prompt  in  the  expression  of  noble  «entiment8» 
he  invoked  the  genius  of  liberty,  of  the  country,  and  of  concord, 
to  bring  forth  armies  from  the  soil,  and  sacred  anger  to  inflame 
the  souls  of  all.  He  recalled  the  happy  auguries  and  the 
prosperous  beginning  of  a  r»ign  interrupted  even  from  its 
commencement  by  the  perverse  ambition  of  despotism,  irritated 
that  the  soil  was  escaping  from  its  fangs.  "  The  world,'*  he 
ezdaimed,  "was  astonished  at  the  profound  peace  which 
followed  the  Eestoration.  We  may  defy  history  to  point  out  any 
period  of  our  annals  when  the  liberty  of  the  nation  was  more 
respected  by  the  authority  of  the  throne.  The  wisdom  of  the 
King  had  scarcely  commenced,  like  us  and  with  us,  to  project 
the  perfecting  of  our  infant  institutions,  when  an  incredible 
apparition  astonished  all  minds.  Heavens !  To  what  calami- 
ties would  not  our  l^lhappy  country  faUL  a  prey,  if  this  man 
were  to  triumph  over  the  disarmed  will  of  tike  people !  The 
most  stoical  heart  is  struck  with  terror  at  the  thought,  for  the 
imagination  is  still  lit  up  by  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  I  see 
its  fatal  glimmer  reflected  even  upon  the  columns  of  the 
Louvre !  But  it  is  not  possible !  No ;  France  will  not  sufler 
either  its  King  or  its  liberty  to  perish !" 


XVI. 

The  unanimous  plaudits  of  the  assembly  eviuced  that  theso 
words  of  M.  Laine  had  expressed  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts. 
The  chamber  declared  the.  war  to  be  national,  and  entrusted 
the  absolute  dictatorship  to  the  government,  conscious  that  the 
hour  of  deliberation  was  past,  and  that  the  national  repre* 
sentation  had  but  one  function  and  but  one  part  to  peiform  in 
these  impending  dangers:  to  rally  round  the  sovereign,  to 
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show  by  their  presence  that  the  nation  ^nis.mth  him,  to  defy 
the  invasion  of  Bonaparte  to  the  last  moment  with  the  sacred 
mijesly  of  the  people,  and  to  await  on  their  benches  for  victory 
or  slavery.  A  deputy  of  La  Lozto,  the  father  of  an  orator, 
since  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  M.  Barrot,  in  a 
resolution  which  was  carried,  invoked  the  principles  of  the 
resolution  in  behalf  of  the  royal  dignity : — 

"  Considering,"  said  this  resolution,  '*  that  the  nation  arose 
in  a  body  in  1789,  to  conquer,  in  concert  with  its  King,  the 
natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  which  belong  to  all  nations ; 
that  the  enjoyment  of  them  was  guaranteed  to  the  people  by 
the  constitutions  they  had  freely  accepted  in  1792,  in  the  year 
v.,  and  in  the  ye«tr  VIII. ;  that  the  charter  of  1814  is  only  the 
development  of  the  principles  on  which  these  constitutions 
were  based ;  considering,  that  since  1791,  all  the  governments 
which  have  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  nation  have  been 
overthrown,  and  that  no  government  can  maintain  itself  except 
by  following  the  line  of  constitutional  principles ;  that  Bonaparte 
had  disregarded  and  violated  them  all  in  defiance  of  the  most 
solemn  oaths ;  that  the  general  and  spontaneous  wish  had 
recalled  to  the  throne  a  family  which  France  was  accustomed 
to  venerate,  and  a  prince  who,  at  the  period  of  our  regener- 
ation, powerfully  seconded  the  efforts  of  his  august  brother  to 
effect  tjds  regeneration ;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  declares  the 
war  against  Napoleon  to  be  a  national  war." 

XVII 

On  the  following  day,  Benjamin  Constaht,  the  organ  of  the 
constitutionBl  party,  and  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  borroweH  from  antiquity  its  most  tragical  accents,  and 
from  history  its  most  offensive  pen,  to  raise  the  reprobation 
of  the  nation  against  Bonaparte  to  the  heights  of  history  and 
of  the  public  peril !  Eloquent  and  vain  boastings  of  these 
stoical  resolutions  which  freely  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the 
writer,  but  which  a  few  days  after  could  not  be  found  in  the 
heart  of  the  man ! 

"  He  re-appears  then — this  man  stained  with  our  blood;  he 
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reappears — 'this  man  tat  xKfw  panued  bj  oar  QnammoTis : 
dictions.  What  ^waats  he,  ^o  has  carried  depvastation  in  evefy 
coontry  in  Europe — he,  ivho  has  stkrediq)  ageunst  us  all  the 
nations  of  Europe — ^he  who,  haidog  brought  upon  Fmnce  the 
humiliation  of  an  lUTaacm,  has  lost  us  even  oar  own  oonqueirts, 
made  prior  to  his  domination  f  He  demands  his  crown  again; 
and  what  are  his  rights?  Hereditaiy  legitinnt^?  But  a 
short  occupation  of  a  dozen  years,  and  the  desigBation  of  a 
child  for  successor  cannot  be  compared  to  a  peaceftd  reign 
of  seTcn  centuries.  Does  he  urge  liie  wishes  of  the  peofde? 
These  wisiies  should  be  regarded.  Have  thej  not  been  una- 
nimous in  all  hearts  in  rgecting  Bonaparte?  He  promised 
us  victory,  and  thrice  he  shamefully  forsook  his  troops  in 
Egypt,  in  Spain,  and  in  Bussia,  giving  up  his  compamons  in 
arms  to  the  triple  pressure  of  cold,  destitution,  and  despair! 
He  promises  the  maintenance  of  property,  but  even  in  this  he 
cannot  keep  his  word;  for  having  no  longer  the  riches  of  the 
universe  to  reward  lus  satellites  with,  he  wants  to  grasp  our 
property  to  satisfy  his  wants.  He  returns  now  poor  and 
greedy,  having  nothing  to  claim  and  nothing  to  o£for.  Who 
can  h^  seduce?  Intestine  and  foreign  war;  these  are  the 
presents  that  he  brings  us.  His  appearance,  which  is  f(Hr  us 
the  renewal  of  every  misfortune,  is  for  Europe  a  dgnal  of 
eactermioation.  On  the  side  of  the  Ejng,  there  m  consti- 
tutional liberty,  safety,  and  peace;  on  that  of  Bonafiaite, 
slavery,  anarchy,  and  war.  He  promises  clemency  and  pardon ; 
but  a  few  words  thrown  out  disdainfully,  what  else  do  they 
offer  than  the  goarantee  of  contempt?  His  proclamations  are 
those  of  a  fiJlen  tyrant  who  wishes  to  clutch  the  sceptre  again ; 
it  is  an  armed  chief  who  brandis^ies  his  sabre  to  exdte  the 
avidity  of  his  soldiers ;  it  is  Attila,  it  is  Gengis-E3ian,  more 
terrible  even  and  more  odious,  who  is  preparing  everything  to 
^tematize  massacre  and  pillage.  What  people  would  be 
more  worthy  of  contempt  than  us,  if  we  held  out  our  hands  to 
him  ?  We  should  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  aflter 
having  been  its  terror ;  we  should  take  back  a  master  whom  we 
ourselves  have  loaded  with  opprobrium ;  our  slavery  would  no 
longer  have  a  pretext,  our  abjection  2x0  more  bounds;  and 
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under  the  weight  of  this  profound  abjection,  what  would  we 
dare  to  say  to  this  King  whom  we  need  not  have  recalled  ?  for 
the  allied  powers  wished  to  respect  the  national  will ;  to  this 
King  whom  we  have  attracted  by  our  spontaneous  resolutions 
to  that  soil  on  which  his  family  had  already  suffered  so  much ! 
Should  we  say  to  him :  You  have  put  faith  in  Frenchmen ;  we 
have  loculed  you  wiltk  our  homage,  and  giv«u  yaa,  confidence  by 
our  oaths ;  you  have  quitted  your  asylum — ^you  are  come  amongst 
us  alone  and  vnarmed.'  So  lofng  as  no  danger  eadslied,  ao  loi^  m 
you  were  dispensing  pow^  and  favours,  aa  immeinse  people 
deafenad  you  with  their  noisy  acclamations ;  you  hsve  never 
abfosfed  their  enthusiasm.  If  your  ministers  have  committed  a 
gtexb  jEBBBBOf  enors,  you  have  been  noble — good — sensible.  One 
whole  yearof  yoor  rmgn  has  not  esused  se  many  tears  to  be 
shed  as  one  day  of  the  reign  of  Bonaparte.  But  he  re-appears 
at  the  extremity  of  our  territory ;  he  re-appears — this  man  stained 
with  our  blood  and  but  recently  pursued  by  our  imanimous 
TnaledktMPs;  he  showB  himself  he  thseatenB/and  neither  do 
ov  (m&m  SBBtndn  ibb,  sar  your  eomfideDce  afifect  us,  nor  age 
iBspuei3Bmliif8B|Bect;  you  thoi^t  you  had  f ound  a  luUion,  . 
lat  yew  ioBre  only  fooni  a  hard  of  6lave&  P^Lrisiaos !  No, 
flneh  ehafl  not  he  our  langoage — soek  at  kaat  will  not  he  mine. 
I  have  seen  that  Hberty  was  possible  mnier  monarchy — I  have 
seesi  tiie  Sing  iBUyiog  zwnnd  the  natiQiDL.  I  shall  not  go,  like 
a  ouBerftble  turncoat,  enrailijig  from  oixe  power  to  another, 
coloring  iofaBiy  by  sophistry,  and  ftta-maafteriiag  out  impidus 
vords  to  poxehan  a  life  tif  sibAmie  '' 


BOOI   EIGHTEENTH. 

Situation  of  France— Attitude  of  the  Army,  and  df  the  People  of  Lyon»— 
The  Princes  at  Lyons — Entry  of  Napoleon  intp  that  Town — Decrees 
and  Proclamations — His  departure  from  Lyons — He  passes  through 
ViUefranche^and  Macon— Defection  of  Ney — Napoleon  arrives  at 
Chalons-sur-Sadne,  at  Avallon,  and  at  Auzerre — Interview  between 
Napoleon  and  Marshal  Ney — The  Emperor  proceeds  to  Montereau — 
Order  to  General  Gerard — He  arrives  at  Fontainebleau. 


I. 

Thus,  the  whole  of  France  was  on  the  one  hand  hastening  to 
Paris  around  its  King,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,,  of  its 
national  representation,  its  liberty,  and  its  dignity  as  a  nation, 
loudly  refusing  to  be  the  prize  of  a  hero  who  had  become  the 
great  seditionary  of  the  sword ;  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
Napoleon  had  arrived  with  impunity .  as  far  as  Grenoble, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  it  is  true,  but  firom  alar,  by  corps  d'armee 
which  dared  not  be  directed  against  him  for  fear  that,  although 
faithful  at  a  distance,  the  vortex  of  his  presence  might  cany 
them  away  from  the^  side  of  the  nation  and  the  King.  With 
Mass6na  in  the  South,  Macdonald  at  Lyons,  the  Duke  d'An- 
goul^me  and  his  generals  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhdne,  Ney 
at  BesangonandatLons-le-Saulnier,  the  Duke  de  Beny  before 
Paris,  Mortier  in  the  North  amongst  thosb  camps  which  were 
.  less  in  motion  than  in  a  state  of  armed  and  expectant  observa- 
tion ;  a  whole  population  inactive,  stupifiied,  and  exasperated, 
but  undecided  and  liable,  not  to  be  carried  away,  but  subdued 
by  the  irresistible  precipitation  of  events  and  by  the  first 
victory  gained  by  either  of  the  two  contending  parties.  Such 
was  France  at  this  moment,  and  the  fall  of  Lyons  gave  it  the 
first  decisive  impetus.    Let  us  now  return  to  Bonaparte,  whom 
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we  left  encamped  at  Bourgoing,  in  the  midst  of  the  plains  of 
Dauphine,  and  resume  the  account  of  the  eventfal  day  which 
delivered  up  to  him  the  second  capital  of  France. 

II. 

The  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Duke  d'Orleans  had  hardly 
had  time  to  reach  Lyons,  when  a  bulletin  was  distributed 
throughout  Pans,  announcing  that  Bonaparte  had  just  been 
driven  from  the  walls  of  that  city,  back  to  Grenoble,  by  the 
Duke  d'Orleans,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  This  fresh 
manoeuvre  of  the  police,  or  rumour  suggested  by  hope,  for 
a  moment  raised  the  spirits  of  all,  and  none  feared  to  declare 
themselves  against  the  conquered,  but  the  report  had  no 
foundation  whatever. 

The  Duke  d'Orleans  had  arrived  at  Lyons  a  few  hours 
before  the  Count  d*Artois,  and  found  assembled  there  two 
regiments — one  of  infantry,  the  other  of  cavalry.  A  third 
regiment  of  the  line  was  hastening  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Loire.  A  mounted  National  Guard  formed  itself  at  the  voice  of 
the  princes,  intoxicated  with  that  enthusiasm  which  evaporates 
in  empty  acclamations.  The  local  National  Guard  was  20,000 
strong,  and  consisted  of  the  sons  of  those  very  men  who  had 
buried  themselves  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  town,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  convention ;  while  volunteers 
hastened  from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  to  join  its  ranks. 
It  was  believed  that  the  government  would  immediately  con- 
verge the  army  of  the  South  under  Massena,  that  of  Nismes 
under  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  above  all,  the  arpiy  of 
Ney,  the  advanced  posts  of  which  already  reached  the  Rhone 
through  the  department  of  PAin,  and  thus  constitute  Lyons  the 
rock*on  which  to  wreck  the  feeble  army  of  Napoleon ;  and  con- 
fidence in  this  idea  restored  courage  everywhere.  In  the  towns 
there  were  no  signs  of  sedition,  and  the  country  looked  on  in 
silent  consternation.  Napoleon  was  popular  with  them ;  but  his 
popularity,  whatever  may  have  been  said  of  it  since,  was  more 
historical  than  actual.  When  far  away  he  was  wished  for,  but 
when  near  he  was  •  dreaded  for  in  the  ejes  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  tiie  oovntiy  tad  the  townB,  the  ium»  of  NapolauL  waa 
synoajmoai  inth  war,  and  the  land  was  satiatBd  wilihGaina^. 
Moreover,  he  had  heea  conquered,  and  had  ket  that  j^estige  of 
invincibility,  which  is  half  the  battle.  If  Lyons  had  been 
without  troops,  its  defence  might  have  for  a  few  days  intimi- 
dated or  retarded  the  Emperor. 

m. 

But  the  coldness  with  which  the  Duke  d^Orleana  and  the 
Count  d'Artois  were  received  by  the  regiments,  began  to  make 
the  populace  hesitate ;  and  this  hesitation,  in  its  turn,  imparted 
to  the  troops,  who  had  already  been  tampered  with  by  the 
emissaries  of  Napoleon,  more  pride  and  disdain  in  their  attitude 
before  the  princes.  The  Duke  d*Orleans  was  unknown 
io  them,  and  appeared  to  be  fulfilling  the  duty  of  his 
station  rather  tium  giving  all  his  heart  and  voice  to  animate 
the  army.  The  Count  d*Artois  showed  more  energy,  reviewed 
the  troops,  mixed  with  the  soldiers,  conversed  withtiie  subordi- 
nate officers,  and  sought  for  those  cries  of  loyalty  which  are 
the  pledges  of  feeling,  and  by  which  the  soldiery  become 
bouLd;  but  met  with  nothing  else  than  silence,  icy  words, 
and  a  few  cries  of  "  Yive  FEmpereur ! "  which  the  chiefe  dared 
not  punish,  fearing  lest  an  appearance  of  suspicion  might  cause 
the  defection  to  break  out  openly.  Marshal  Macdonald,  who 
was  adored  by  the  soldiers,  visited  all  the  approaches  to  the 
town,  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Sa6ne  and  of  the  Rhone  to 
reconnoitre  the  positions,  dispose  the  forces,  and  cover  the 
town  against  the  army  of  the  Emperor  which  was  approaching. 
He  advanced  in  person  on  the  road  to  Bourgoing  witii  a  feeble 
escort,  but  the  acclamations  which  preceded  the  advanced 
guard  of  Napoleon,  the  faces  of  his  own  soldiers,  the  consterna- 
tion or  participation  of  the  suburbs,  showed  him  that  there 
was  np  hope  of  resistance  outside  the  walls ;  and  that  a  more 
or  less  prolonged  defence  of  the  passage  of  the  Bhdne  afforded 
the  only  possible  chance  of  success,  until  the  arrival  of  Ney 
and  Massena,  whose  junction  would  hem  the  Emperor  m 
between  Grenoble  and  Lyons.     The  marshal  therefore  com- 
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mmdti  tiwt  tiiebiiclges  Itftireeii  the  town  tnid  nburbs  should 
be  destrojed;  nd  tbe  sappen  vofe  aihout  to  obey  wImq  ibe 
mob  of  the  aaitetB  by  niddt  tkey  had  bees  sniicninded  aixaoe 
the  moftting  eaeigeticaOy  c^poaed  this  dbstnietios  of  the  to^vm, 
and  made  the  soldiers  tlfarow  dawn  their  axes,  and  confine 
thea»elves  to  partlj  bazxiaufiag  tbe  bodges. 

Tbe  BEMOBhal  Khen  zetonied  to  the  Place  de  Belleconr, 
where  the  troofPft  had  been  drawn  op  izt  ocder  ol  batde  since 
mommg,  to  F^om  the  inesohite  pcmcesy  who  daired  no  Icmger 
issue  anj  cMrdeiB  but  passirrely  to  await  efonts. 


IV. 

The  soldiers,  howerer,  still  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
mamhal>  whose  unconquerable  fidelity  to  Napoleon  at  the 
period  of  his  abdication  had  rendered  him  popular;  and  several 
squadrons  and  battalions  and  some  artiHeiy  went  in  silence  to 
tc^e  up  the  positions  he  assigned  them,  before  the  bridges  and 
on  the  quays  looMng  towards  Dauphin^.  This  was  the  last 
demonstnition  of  obedience  and  discipline ;  £)r  all  hearts  had 
already  crossed  the  Bhone,  and  the  silent  and  suHen  soldiers 
could  hear  the  confused  clamours  raised  by  the  first  detach- 
menta  of  the  army  of  Grenoble,  in  the  plains  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  in  the  tumultuous  suburbs  of  La  GmSotidre,  while 
planting  there  the  eagles  of  Napoleon. 


The  Emperor,  in  the  midst  of  his  cokuMi,  and  preceded  by 
a  strong  advance  guard,  had  left  Bourgoing  in  the  morning, 
&tigaed  by  this  long  jioumey  of  120  leagues  made  in  seven 
xnanhes,  and  by  the  emotions  inspired  by  his  constant  and 
hiCTar^rfl^B  game  with  fortune  since  bis  landing.  He  had  dis- 
xnonnted  from  his  horse  and  advanced  at  a  slower  pace  in  an 
open  carriage>  surrounded  by  a  fluctuating  crowd  of  that 
saburban  population  which  stirs  at  the  smflUest  wave  that 
raffles  the  calm  surfieuse  of   a  natbn.    These  men,  mixing 
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mih  the  soldiers  and  carrying  branches  of  box  and  bolly,  those 
laurels  of  the  North,  mingled  mth  their  songs  of  yictoiy,  loud 
cries  of  **  Vive  I'Empereur !  '*  which  were  responded  to,  either 
by  way  of  imitation,  or  through  motives  of  terror,  from  all  the 
hamlets,  and  from  the  doors  and  windows  of  all  the  houses  on 
the  road.  They  treated  the  soldiers  to  wine,  and  singing 
joyously,  carried  their  knapsacks,  arms  and  baggage  for  them. 
The  march  thus  resembled  one  continued  orgie,  and  was  only 
redeemed  by  the  name  of  the  great  man,  now  fallen  so  low,  who 
was  the  object  of  it,  by  a  noble  sentiment  of  glory  and  military 
patriotism,  and  by  the  manly  and  stem  aspect  of  the  troops, 
ashamed  of  such  want  of  discipline  and  proud  of  their  chief 

VI. 

The  secret  communications  which  the  Emperor  maintained 
with  Lyons,  notwithstanding  the  blockade  of  the  roads,  apprised 
bim  that  the  efforts  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Duke  d'Orleans, 
and  Marshal  Macdonald  had  been  successful  in  stopping  the 
passage  of  the  bridges,  and  that  Ney  would  soon  advance  from 
Bourg  towards  the  Upper  Eh6ne.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
surprise  Macdonald  and  anticipate  Ney,  by  crossing  the  river 
at  Miribel;  Marshal  Bertrand  was  accordingly  ordered  tc 
march  on  this  little  town,  which  is  two  leagues  above  Lyons, 
and  there  to  collect  the  boats  necessary  for  ^e  passage  of  the 
river.  His  plan  was  thus  to  leave  Lyons,  which  was  too  well 
defended,  for  a  time  on  his  left ;  to  turn,  by  crossing  at  Miribel, 
the  high  table-land  on  which  is  the  suburb  of  the  Croiz-Bousse, 
and  which  separates,  like  a  peninsula,  this  Bhdne  from  the 
Sadne  ;  to  reach  the  last-named  river,  take  possession  of  its  two 
banks,  and  thus  enclose  the  princes  and  their  army  in  Lyons, 
while  his  advanced  guard  should  go  and  incite  to  defection  the 
numeroijs  army  of  Ney,  on  the  road  from  Bourg  and  Macon. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  entice  it  away,  and  thus  create 
in  the  heart  of  France  a  niSUe  and  confusion  of  armies  and  of 
causes,  under  favour  of  which  he  would  pursue  his  course 
towards  Paris.  ^  But  the  light  troops  which  he  had  despatched 
in  advance  to  La  Guillotiera  having  been  received  with  acda- 
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mations  by  the  faubourg,  vbich  assured  to  him  the  passage  of  the 
bridges,  he  recalled  Bertrand  and  pressed  forward  his  march 
on  Lyons,  appearing  in  sight  of  the  quay  of  the  Bhdne  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

•      '  \ 

VIL 

Macdonald  was  at  that  moment  leading  two  battalions  of 
mfeoitry  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  on  the  side  of  the 
fimbourg.  But  no  sooner  had  thehussars  of  Napoleon,  encouraged 
and  pushed  on  to  the  very  bridge  by  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment  which  sprang  up  beneath  their  horses'  feet,  appeared 
before  the  battalions  of  Maq^onald,  than  those  troops,  hitherto 
fidthful,  opened  before  the  cortege  of  people  and  of  soldiers,, 
mingled  with  them  in  an  irrevocable  embrace,  and  abandoning 
tbeir  general,  precipitated  themselves  on  the  barricades  to  des* 
tioy  them  and  open  the  way  for  sedition.  .  Macdonald,  in 
diflonay,  vainly  endeavoured  to  recall  them  with  his  sword,  his 
voice,  and  gesture,  to  a  sense  of  honour,  if  not  of  duty ;  but  his 
cties  and  his  tears  were  lost  in  the  tumult.  Two  Polish 
hTissajrs,  drunk  with  the  wine  of  the  faubourgs,  s{mmg  ov^  the 
last  remaining  obstacles  of  the  barricade,  and  rode  with  their 
drawn  sabres  on  the  marshal,  who  owed  his  life  to  the  fleetness 
of  his  horse,  and  hastened  through  the  streets  of  the  town  to 
gain  the  road  to  Paris. 

VIII. 

At  the  cries  of  the  bands  of  the  faubourgs,  the  aspect  of  the 
Polish  hussars,  and  the  appearance  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
guards  who  were  crossing  the  bridge,  the  troops  posted  on  the 
^tiays  wavered,  and  communicated  their  disaffection  to  the 
i^giments  of  reserve  encamped  on  the  Place  de  Bellecour 
aiound  the  princes.  The  Duke  d*Orleans  disappeared  under 
^e  protection  of  those  of  his  officers  least  obnoxious  to  the 
fimaties  of  the  Emperor.  The  Count  d'Artois,  threatened  by 
^e  gestures  and  cries  of  the  soldiers,  decamped  at  full  gallop* 
protected  by  a  single  horseman  of  that  mounted  National  Guard 

S  F 
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which  in  1^  marxmig  had  Bwom  to  die  for  him ;  and  the  car- 
riages  of  the  two  prinoes,  prepared  oatsde  the  sxibuihs  on  the 
mad  to  Bnait  neeiived  tSaem  as  fiigidves,  and  hate  them  In 
consternation  towards  the  Tuileries. 

IX. 

Fffsaee  w«n  now  Hsrown  open  to  Napoleon  as  Ibt  aaFon- 
taineUeaa  bj  this  road.  l%eco!rp8wiBBhpreoeded,or£oUowB«l 
him  £nim  GbreDohki,  enterod  Lyons  in  sacsceasion,  between  ^le 
hovra  of  lour  and  seven.  The  fidde  and  tamnhaoos  popula- 
tion of  the  town  nsmgled  with  tiiat  <rf  the  sidmihs,  and  with  die  ^ 
8oldiezB»  imndated  the  quays,  the  sqaares,  and  the  stieetB,  the 
excitement  assammg  the  appeamnee  ef  eathnsiasm.  The 
National  Ouasd  of  Lyons  yie^d  to  the  fiait  of  des^y,  and 
armed  itself  solely  for  the  prateotion  ef  poropert^,  mose  ^ned 
than  political  opinion  bf  this  hardworking  people.  A  forest 
of  bayonets  oovea^  the  town^  which  was  HlmniaatBd  as  lor  a 
public  T^oicing,  althou^  it  would  have  been  ilhuninated  just 
the  some  and  with  more  isincerity  <ef  IseHing  if  Napoleon  had 
perilled  bsfim  its  waililB;  botFianoe  had  endured  the  yoke  ef 
thearmyi^r  the  last  t«i  years,  and  Lyons  pretended  to  adore  its 
(ippivseois*  The  Emperor,  howerec,  wh^iier  he  felt  it  emibar* 
rassing  to  preserre  a  proper  expression  of  countenance  aanoogst 
rebels  whom  he  detested,  at  the  same  time  that  he  incited 
them,  or  whether  he  feared  the  weapon  of  an  assassin,  and  did 
not  wish  to  die  before  he  had  oompletely  triumphed,  waited 
until  after  dark,  as  he  had  done  at  Grenoble  and  the  other 
towns,  to  make  hts  entry. 

He  caused  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  spl^idid  palace 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  Cardinal  Fesch,  his  uncle,  whi<^ 
was  already  filled  with  a  crowd  of  his  generals  and  oouncilloro, 
who  had  hastened  thither  at  the  news  of  his  yictory ;  and  there, 
affecting  n  paternal  confidence  in  the  people  whom  he  had  just 
conquered,  he  wocdd  hare  no  olher  guard  than  the  citiz«3S  whe 
had  armed  tSiemselres  the  day  before  to  fight  against  him. 
Bat  when  the  officers  of  the  mounted  National  Guard  came  to 
offor  him  a  guard  of  honour  of  a  troop  of  camhy  in  his  oo«t> 
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yards :  **  No»**  he  replied  Gontemptaously,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
noble  indignation,  ivbioh  revealed  the  soldier  beneath  tha 
adrersazy ;  "  no  t  I  will  not  haTe  around  me  soldierB  who  have 
abandoned  their  prince  the  Oonnt  d!Artois»  whe  relied  on  their 
honour."    . 


After  having  leceKred  the  authorities  and  exchanged  some 
noble  words  with  the  Boyalist  mayor,  M.  de  Faxges,  the  Emperor 
passed  a  part  of  ^b»  mg^t  in  dictating  nine  decrees,  by  which 
he  again  took  possession  €i  the  Empire.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  tempcHnsed  with  the  kingdom,  but  this  last  victory  decided 
bis  position ;  and  the  more  resc^utely  he  grasped  the  Empire 
at  Lyons,  the  m(»e  he  spread  tercor  and  the  certainty  of  his 
triumph,  for  the  appearanee  of  reigning  at  Lyons  was  equal  to 
fighting  before  Paris. 

In  the  first  decree  he  re-established  all  the  magistzstes  who 
were  in  o&ee  in  1814,  and  dismissed  all  those  whom  the 
Boorbons  had  appointed  in  their  place. 

By  the  second,  he  expelled  from  the  different  corps  of  the 
army,  all  the  emigrants  who  had  returned  with  the  King. 

By  the  third,  he  abolished  the  white  flag,  the  standard  of 
the  monarchy,  and  all  the  decorations  which  the  ancient 
monarchy  had  distrilnsted  to  ks  partisans. 

By  tiie  £nirth,  he  reeonstrtated  the  Imperial  Guard  as  a 
modem  pretorian  band,  a  truly  military  patrician  cohort  des- 
tined, he  believed  in  his  short-si^ktedness,  to  replace  the  ancient 
Pretorians,  or  to  renew  the  system  of  the  Strahtaes  and  the 
J&iissaries. 

By  the  fifth,  he  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  princes 
of  the  royal  fannly. 

By  the  soxth,  he  abolished  the  aaeieiifc  nobility,  and  restored 
the  nolnlity  of  his  owp  aeation. 

By  the  seventh,  he  condemned  to  banishment  all  the  emi- 
grants who  had  returned  to  their  country  with  the  Bourbons, 
and  placed  their  j^raperty  under  seq[aestntioQ,ortempoKazy 
confiscation* 
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By  the  eighth,  he  annulled  all  the  proclamations  made  hj 
the  ^ng  in  this  honorary  and  lucrative  order  of  his  legion  of 
honour,  of  which,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  austere  manners 
of  a  democracy,  he  had  made  an  institution  for  the  emulation  of 
vanity  instead  of  the  emulation  of  French  virtue. 

By  the  ninth,  he  dissolved  the  Chamhers  of  Peers  and 
Deputies,  and  abrogated  the  charter;  promising  at  the  same 
time  the  convocation  of  a  Champ  de  mai,  a  kind  of  states- 
general  of  the  nation,  which  should  deliberate  on  the  modifi- 
cations to  be  made  in  the  institutions  of  the  Empire. 

Possessed  of  the  second  town  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  army 
multiplied  within  its  walls,  he  threw  off  the  republican  mask 
which  he  had  worn  till  now,  and  showed  the  visage  of  open 
tyranny.  He  had  given  to  the  people  the  name  of  citizens, 
which  recalled  the  ignity  and  equality  of  democracy;  but  he 
dropped  this  formula  on  the  day .  that  he  thought  he  should 
no  longer  have  any  need  to  flatter  the  nation,  and  addressed 
his  decrees  and  proclamations  to  the  French.  The  republicans, 
who  had  been  seduced  for  a  moment,  began  on  this  to  murmur, 
and  to  hold  back,  seeing  that  his  exile  had  only  prompted  him 
to  make  use  of  the  language  of  liberty  for  a  day. 

XI. 

After  having  despatched  his  army  by  the  route  of  Burgundy^ 
he  left  Lyons  on  the  13th,  and  slept  at  Villefranche.  Dis- 
order and  tumult,  rather  than  enthusiasm,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed him  on  this  road  from  Lyons  to  Macon,  the  most 
densely  peopled  of  all  the  roads  of  France.  His  partisans 
endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
excitement  amongst  the  districts  passed  through;  where 
anxiety,  curiosity  and  secret  dread  of  what  was  about  to  be 
accomplished,  prevailed  much  more  than  the  £aiiaticism  of  a  few 
sectaries  and  peasants  who  had  come  down  from  the  mountains. 
The  fickle,  vulgar,  and  irresponsible  mob  alone  uttered  accla- 
mations round  the  wheels  of  his  carriage,  or  at  the  sight  of  the 
uniform  of  his  grenadiers ;  while  all  who  had  anything  at  stake, 
whether  the  proceeds  of  their  industry,  their  fortune,  or  a  child 
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in  the  hazards  of  this  fetum,  either  fled  or  were  silent.  Na- 
poleon arriyed  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  at  Macon,  a  town 
where  he  had  hoped  for  a  brilliant  reception.  He  was,  how- 
ever, disappointed. 

XII. 

This  town  had  the  reputation  of  being  revolationary  in 
prmciple,  having  famished  both  actors  and  victims  in  the 
tragedies  of  1789,  and  of  1793.  The  impression  that  re- 
publicanism had  been  betrayed  and  persecuted  bj  Napoleon, 
prevailed  there  in  the  opinions  of  dl  the  classes  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  nobility  or  the  emigration ;  therefore,  between 
these  royalists  and  republicans,  there  was  no  scope  for  imperial 
fanaticism.  Though  a  plebeian  town,  but  not  a  servile  one,  Macon 
and  the  immense  population  of  its  rich  country,  had  groaned  in 
anguish  beneath  a  foreign  occupation,  but  applauded  with  rap- 
ture the  downfall  of  tyranny ;  and  Napoleon  remembering  this, 
dreaded  this  proud  and  tenacious  people.  He  was  struck  with 
the  solitude  and  silence  in  which  the  inhabitants  left  him  with 
his  troops  in  the  inn  at  which  he  had  put  up ;  like  a  people 
submitting  to,  but  not  encouraging  the  attempt  against  their 
country.  A  few  groups  of  children,  incited  by  the  distribution 
of  some  pieces  of  money,  a  few  men  in  rags  and  women  of 
doubtful  character,  raised  a  few  mercenary  and  feeble  cries 
beneath  his  balcony,  upon  which  he  opened  the  windows,  looked 
at  them  with  scorn,  withdrew  again,  and  said  to  the  mayor 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  summoned — "  Have  you  nothing  but 
this  populace  to  show  me  ?"  His  scorn  increasing  to  anger, 
he  vehemently  reproached  the  magistrates  with  having  allowed 
the  enemy  to  penetrate  within  their  walls  in  1814,  as  if  the 
occupation  of  these  rich  provinces,  left  defenceless  against  the 
armies  of  Schwartzenberg  and  of  Bianchi,  which  consisted  of 
180,000  men,  had  not  been  the  fault  of  his  own  ambition  and 
shortr^ghtedness.  He  was  told  in  reply,  "  that  a  few  volun- 
teers without  arms  and  unsupported,  could  not  subdue  invading 
armies,  to  whom  his  own  heroic  soldiers,  commanded  by  him- 
self, had  been  obliged  to  yield  up  France  and  the  Empire ;  and 
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iiuit  tha  fkolts  of  ihe  gDYenu&eiit  more  than  coimterbaliuiced 
thefsaltB(^  the  people.''  **  That  k  trae,"  said  he,  becoming 
softened  and  caoBSsing  the  spokesman  of  the  town  with  his  &- 
miliar  gesture;  "we  have  all  flailed.  We  mnst  forget  our 
mutual  wrongs,  and  henceforward  think  of  nothing  but  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  France.'' 

XIII. 

I^rom  Macon  it  was  that  he  forwarded  his  proclamation9  oi 
Grenoble  and  of  Lyons  to  Marshal  Ney,  whose  adyanced  guard 
and  main  body  remaining  motionless  at  a  few  leagues'  distance, 
appeared  to  be  hesitating  whether  to  cut  ofiT  his  route  to  Paris, 
or  not.  Being  uncertain  of  the  intentions  of  his  former 
lieutenant,  Napoleon  sent  him  no  other  communtication ;  for 
believing  in  his  honour,  he  did  not  insult  his  fidelity,  by  pro- 
posing to  him  to  betray  his  duty  towards  his  new  masters,  the 
Bourbons ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  rapidity  of  his  triumph, 
the  fall  of  Orenoble  and  of  Lyons,  and  his  unoppsed  march 
on  Paris,  would  be  sufiOicient  inducementa  for  the  marshal  and 
his  army  to  join  his  cause,  and  that  the  current  of  his  glory 
would  of  itself  sweep  away  his  former  friend  and  his  battalions. 

XIV. 

Alas !  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the  opinion  he  had  thus 
&imed  of  the  involuntary  impulse,  and  the  weakness  and 
passive  leanii^  towards  his  cause  of  his  old  companion  in 
arms.  Ney»  whose  heart  was  weak  before  the  allurements  of 
fnendship,  and  whose  imagination  was  easily  shaken  by  every 
stroke  of  fortune,  was  a  hero  only  in  the  field  of  battle.  In 
council  he  was  irresolute,  in  extreme  situations  undecided;  and 
When  a  question  arose  what  part  to  take,  he  was  unequal  to 
the  accomplislmMnt  of  difficulties,  or  even  of  his  duty.  In 
this  case  the  hope  of  glciry  olMfcured  his  sense  of  honour,  that 
only  real  and  incorruptible  glory  of  the  individual.  His  self- 
command  was  weakened  by  his  perplexity,  since  the  landing 
of  the  Emperor,  which  increased  at  each  st^  that  his  chi^ 
had  made  in  advancing  towards  his  own  army.    His  ineao*- 
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hriioa  and  ddaj,  although  not  prompted  by  porfidj,  occasioned 
tlie  loss  of  time,  of  the  cause  of  the  BoorboAS,  of  Fiancd,  and 
of  his  own  reputation ;  for  if  he  had  removed  his  army  fi^mi 
Prandie-Gomt^  by  forced  marches,  to  hasten  to  ]!jyons  and 
join  the  princes,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  would 
have  prevented  the  fsJl  of  that  town,  and  given  Massena  and 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme  time  to  hem  in  Napoleon's  6,000  men 
between  three  fires ;  or  that  if  he  had  directed  his  army  on  the 
road  of  Burgundy,  either  by  way  of  Macon,  or  by  way  of 
ChiJons  and  Dijon,  he  would  have  cut  off  the  route  to  Paris 
from  the  Em{»ror,  and  that  even  by  falling  back,  without 
fighting,  an  Sens,.  Melun,  and  Fontainebleau,  and  on  the  army 
of  reserve  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  under  the  walls  of  the  ci^ital, 
ha  would  have  opposed  the  £ront  of  France  in  arms  before 
Paris,  to  the  feeble  and  disordered  columns  of  Napoleon,  and 
stiU  have  saved,  if  xBOt  the  charter  and  the  throne,  at  least  the 
h£moBr  of  his  country  and  his  own  character  for  fidelity.  But 
the  whole  of  the  false  and  complex  position  of  the  Frendh 
army  being  found  personified  in  him,  he  was  destined  to  be, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  accomplice,  the  culprit,  and 
tJie  victim  of  that  aimy,  which  knew  not  either  to  approve  of  an 
attempt  repugnant  to  the  conscience  df  the  country,  nor  to  resist 
the  impulse  of  the  past,  to  save  its  native  land,  to  preserve  its 
own  homour,  or  to  da  its  duty. 

XV. 

Marshal  Ney,  on  being  called  to  Paris,  as  we  have  already 
said,  by  Marshal  Soult  on  the  news  of  the  lan^g,  had 
hastened  thither,  still  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  being 
summoned.  On  alighting  from  his  carriage  at  tiie  house  of 
his  brother-in-law  Gamot,  he  had  learnt  the  public  report 
&om  him,  and  was  struck  with  indignation  at  the  audadtj  and 
criminality  of  this  invasion.  "  What  is  this  man  about  to  do  ?" 
he  cried;  "this  man  who  has  nothing  to  bring  us  butchril 
war  ?  If  he  did  not  rely  on  our  divismns,  would  he  have 
dared  to  place  his  foot  on  French  soil  ?*' 

While  impressed  with  this  feeHng  it  was  that  he  ficw  to 
the  King,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  courti 
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swore  to  bring  Bonaparte  back,  captive,  and  chained  in  an  iron 
cage.  Words  of  sinister  import  from  the  mouth  of  an  old 
^end,  and  which  were  afterwards  feebly  disclaimed,  but  have 
since  been  proved  at  the  trial.  On  leaving  the  Tuileries,  he 
started  for  Besan^on,  the  head-quarters  of  his  military  com- 
mand, where  he  displayed  the  same  resolve,  only  softened  m 
terms,  and  mingled  with  expressions  of  sorrow  at  the  fatal 
choice  between  duty  and  the  allurement  of  ancient  glory, 
which  the  presence  of  Napoleon  imposed  upon  the  army. 

Besan9on,  as  a  military  position,  not  appearing  to  him  to 
be  sufficiently  near  the  .Hne  of  march  of  Napoleon,  he  ad- 
vanced his  troops  and  transferred  his  head-quarters  to  Lons 
le-Saulnier,  and  his  outposts  to  Poligny,  Ddle,  and  Bourg, 
prepared  equally  to  march,  as  circumstances  should  require,  on 
Lyons  or  on  Dijon.  M.  de  Bourmont  and  General  Lecourbe 
comnumded  the  divisions  of  his  army  under  him.  Bourmont, 
an  old  Vendean  general,  who,  after  the  pacification  of  La  Vend^, 
had  passed  ever  to  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  was  a  man 
whose  adventurous  ambition  had  led  him  to  try  his  fortune 
with,  and  to  serve  the  two  causes  in  succession.  He  was  a 
Boyalist  in  honour,  a  soldier  in  disposition,  doubtful  in  his 
.antecedents,  accustomed  as  well  to  the  camps  of  Brittany  as  to 
those  of  Napoleon,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances, 
and  pliant  under  the  change  of  events,  whether  of  necessity  or 
victory.  Lecourbe,  a  brave,  consummate,  and  frank,  though 
licentious  soldier,  was  the  former  lieutenant  of  Moreau  in  his 
German  campaigns,  was  general-in-chief  after  him,  covered 
with  the  glory  of  the  Republic,  out  of  favour  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Napoleon,  soured  by  retirement  and  the  disregard 
of  his  master,  and  come  back  to  the  Bourbons  through  motives 
of  resentment  and  patriotism,  he  was  an  excellent  commander 
to  oppose  to  the  return  of  Bonaparte. 

The  inclinations  of  the  troops  were  fluctuating.  Never- 
theless the  officers,  with  whom  a  sense  of  honour  prevailed  over 
their  instincts,  appeared  resolved  to  do  their  duty,  while  the 
wavering  soldiers  allowed  a  few  signs  of  partiality  for  the 
Emperor,  rather  than  of  mutiny,  to  escape  ^em.  The  sove- 
reign ascendancy  of  the  name  of  Ney  and  his  example,  could 
compete  even  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  name  of  Napoleon. 
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The  authorities  of  four  departments  were  intrepidly  devoted  to 
the  Bourbons,  and  the  National  Guards,  still  warm  with  enthu- 
siasm at  the  return  of  peace,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  Bourbons, 
were  well  commanded  and  disposed  to  second  the  fidelity  of 
the  troops. 

XVI. 

The  marshal  had  sent  M.  de  Bochemont,  an  officer,  in 
disguise,  to  Macon,  to  observe  the  feeling  and  bearing  of  the 
people  on  the  road  of  the  Emperor.  Bertrand,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  dispatched  emissaries  canying  the  proclamations 
and  acts  of  the  Emperor  to  Lons-le-Saulnier.  Ney  was  over- 
whelmed, beset,  and  pestered  on  all  hands  with  the  reports  and 
the  news  that  arrived  from  the  army  of  the  Emperor  to  his 
own,  and  his  resolutions,  at  continual  war  within  his  soul, 
followed  the  course  of  the  events  which  were  hurrying  on,^and 
the  alternatives  presented  at  the  interviews  he  eagerly  sought 
with  his  generals,  like  a  man  who,  finding  no  resource  in  his 
own  judgment,  seeks  the  support  of  others.  Some  officers 
sent  by  Napoleon,  represented  to  him  that  Austria  and  England 
sided  with  the  Emperor,  that  all  had  been  arranged  in  congress 
between  Talleyrand  and  Europe,  and  that  if  civil  war  should 
ensue,  the  blood  which  would  be  shed  and  the  miseries  of  his 
country  would  fall  on  his  head,  for  his  obstinate  adherence  to 
a  mistaken  sense  of  honour.  Eagles  and  crowns  of  laurel 
were  secretly  distributed  to  the  regiments  during  the  night,  to 
prepare  for  the  embellishment  of  the  military  revolt  The 
soldiers,  ever  corrupted  by  inactivity,  seeing  the  indeci- 
sion of  their  chief,  and  attributing  his  hesitation,  either  to 
fear  of  encountering  the  army  of  the  Emperor  or  to  secret 
complicity,  became  more  perverted  every  hour,  and  their 
perturbation  communicated  itself  to  the  marshal^  who  passed 
his  days  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  his  nights  without  sleep, 
dreading  by  turns  to  be  anticipated  by  the  spontaneous  rising 
of  his  army,  or  to  be  made  the  accomplice  of  its  insurrection. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  he  summoned  around  him,  in 
succession,  Bourmont,  Lecourbe,  Favemey,  Glouet,  and  Du- 
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gfivel,  the  commandaat  of  the  National  Gaard  of  Lons-le^ 
Sanlnier,  azid  partly  disdosiiig  to  them  the  distraction  of  his 
Aral,  seemed  involmitaiilj  to  eadeaTour  to  instigate  these 
bis  eonfidants,  to  a  resolxitioii  which  should  encoozage  that 
which  he  had  already  formed  and  drawn  up  in  secret,  in 
the  shape  of  a  proclamation  to  the  troops,  but  which  he  had 
not  yet  decided  on  carrying  into  execution.  Lecourbe  refused 
all  compromise  with  his  honour,  Favemey  became  indignant, 
Glonet  spoke  of  retiring  rather  than  give  way  to  the  sedi- 
iioEi  of  the  soldiery,  DagriYel  said,  he  would  answer  for 
the  loyalty  of  the  NaiitMBal  Guard ;  Bourmoat  alone, 
aoooidmg  to  a  statamfflit,  the  tgaih,  of  which  the  msirahal 
attested  before  God  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  read  the 
{oeclamation,  dkcussed  it  without  astoniEdunent  or  anger,  in- 
dming  on  several  poiats  to  the  ideais  of  the  marshal,  and  not 
cheekiog  him  widi  sufficient  energy,  received  the  order  to 
mister  the  troops  on  the  following  day,and  executed  it  without 
rttnarfc* 

XVIL 

The  object  of  this  geneml  reyiew  of  the  troops  was,  not- 
vithatanding,  atill  an  enigma  to  the  generals,  con£dants  of  the 
mardial,  to  his  aides-de'camp,.  and  apparently  to  himself.  It 
18  probable  that  he  wished  to  ascertain  th^  sentiments  by 
tiieir  demeanour  in  a  solemn  muster,  or  that  he  desired  that 
th^  €^B,  spontaneous,  and  irresistiHe  defection,  should  be  a 
pretext  for  his  own,  and  stifle  the  voice  of  his  own  conscience 
beneath  liiat  of  the  army.  He  thus  sought  for  an  excuse 
beforehand,  not  from  their  treachery,  but  from  their  frailty. 
Sttch  was  the  review  of  the  14th.  at  Lons-k-Saulnier 


xvin. 

AU  the  troops  being  formed  in  square  on  liw  iannieBBe 
Place  d' Armes  of  the  town,  the  maraltal  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  it,  sorrotrnded  by  hia  staff,  tsd  wearing  on  his  uniform 
tlM  grand  star  of  the  legion  of  honour,  with  the  effigy  of 
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Niqpoleoa.  His  geneials,  bis  offieers,  the  soldierB  aad  ttie 
aotiiorities  present,  regarded  bim  in  gloomj  anxiety,  for  this 
imasaai  assemblage  of  tbe  troof  s  ooold  have  no  other  object 
than  a  great  manifestation  of  their  deTotioCi  or  of  defection 
from  their  honoar.  Everything  was  to  be  expected,  bat  the 
greater  part  of  the  spectators  could  never  have  imagined  that 
the  signal  and  cry  of  infidelity  would  come  from  the  heart  and 
mouth  of  one  who  was  somamed  by  the  army,  "  the  bravest  of 
the  brave*"  Ney  himself  seemed  to  he8itate»  to  wait  for,  or  by 
his  delay,  endeavour  to  draw  from  the  army  a  burst  of  im- 
patienee,  which  should  anticipate  him,  and  palliate  his  error. 
He  afterwards  declared  that  even  death  would  have  been  a 
means  of  escape  from  his  perplexity  of  mind  much  to  be 
desired,  and  upbraided  Bourmont  and  Lecourbe  for  not  having 
struck  him  dead  on  the  spot,  so  deeply  did  he  feel  that  remorse 
was  m(Mre  to  be  dreaded  than  an  anticipated  expiation  of  his 
militaxy  crime. 

At  last,  after  having  in  vain  waited  for  a  cry  from  the 
troops  either  in  favour  of  the  King  or  in  favour  of  Bonaparte 
to  l»reak  the  silence  which  seemed  to  weigh  heavily  on  the 
crowd,  fancying  that  he  saw  in  the  lodes  of  the  soldiers  that 
obedience  might  draw  them  from  their  duly,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  fatal  part  of  opening  the  way  for  that  insurrection 
which  he  expected,  and  to  command  the  defection  rather  than 
appear  to  obey  iL  As  it  is  ever  the  case  in  deeds  which  are 
cotttraiy  to  duty,  he  did  not  even  moderate  within  the  limits 
of  decency,  the  manner  and  words  in  which  he  declared  his 
infidelity,  but  passing  widioot  gradation  or  propriety  from 
fidelity  to  abuse,  he  insulted  the  cause  which  he  deserted. 

**  Soldiers,"  said  he,  drawing  from  his  breast  a  paper  wbidi 
he  had  concealed  there  the  day  before,  and  which  he  had  read 
during  the  ni^t  to  Bourmont  and  Leeourbe,  as  a  hypothetical 
prodamatioQ  sent  fioam  Lycms  or  Macon,  and  with  regard 
to  which  he  had  sounded  ikm  opinims;  "soldiers,  the  caose 
of  the  Boorbons  ia  for  ever  lost.  The  le^timate  dynasty 
?diieit  the  French  nation  has  adopted,  is  about  to  re-aaoaid  the 
thraite ;  it  18  to  the  Emperor  Napolecm,  our  sovereign,  that  the 
sole  n(^  of  reigning  over  our  beairtiiiil  country  bekmgp. 
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Whether  the  Bourbon  nobiKty  again  determine  on  expatriating 
dbemselves,  or  consent  to  live  amongst  us,  matters  not !  The 
sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  of  our  independence  will  no  longer 
suffer  from  their  fatal  influence.  They  have  tried  to  vilify  our 
military  glory,  but  have  found  themselves  mistaken;  for  that 
glory  is  the  result  of  labours  ^vhich  are  too  noble  to  aUow  of 
their  remembrance  ever  being  lost  to  us.  Soldiers !  those 
times  are  now  past  in  which  people  were  governed  by  the 
supprese^on  of  their  rights.  Liberty  is  at  last  triumphant,  and 
Napoleon,  our  august  Emperor,  is  about  to  consolidate  it  for  ever. 
Henceforward,  may  this  glorious  cause  be  ours,  and  that  of  all 
Frenchmen ;  and  may  all  the  brave  men  whom  I  have  the 
honomr  of  commanding,  be  impressed  with  this  great  truth. 

"  Soldiers !  I  have  often  Jed  you  to  victory ;  I  am  now  going 
to  lead  you  to  that  immortal  phalanx,  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  conducting  to  Paris,  where  it  will  be  in  a  few 
days,  and  there  our  hope  and  happiness  will  be  for  ever 
realized.    *  Vive  I'Empereur ! ' 

"  The  Marshal  of  the  Empire, 

*<  Prince  de  la  Moskowa. 

*  Lons-le-Saulnier,  the  1 3th  of  March,  1811S." 

XIX 

The  excitement  of  the  troops  scarcely  allowed  the  marshal 
to  finish  the  reading  of  the  proclamation.  A  tremendous 
shout  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur"  issued  from  the  soldiery,  and  a 
military  tumult  broke  the  ranks  and  violated  all  discipline. 
The  faithful  and  indignant  officers,  who  took  no  part  in  the 
frenzy  of  this  armed  riot,  were  insulted  and  threatened  by 
their  own  soldiers.  The  royalist  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
of  the  Jura  looked  on  in  consternation  at  this  disgraceful 
scene.  The  commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  Dugrivel, 
fearlessly  displaying  his  abhorrence  of  the  disloyalty  of  the 
army,  broke  his  sword  before  the  troops  and  tiie  marshal, 
and  threw  the  fragments  at  the  feet  of  the  tribune  of  sedition. 
Lecourbe  sorrowfolly  went  away,  murmuring  as  he  passed 
through  the  crowd  of  people  from  the  Jura  who  respected  in  him 
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their  own  fame.  The  republican  friends  of  Bouget  de  lisle,  the 
anther  of  die  Marseillaise,  who  had  retired  to  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
his  birth-place,  united  with  the  ^jalists  in  deploring  this 
betrayal  of  the  caose  of  liberty,  and  the  sacrifice  of  their 
country  at  the  altar  of  an  individual.  Clouet,  Eayemey,  and 
almost  all  the  officers  of  the  staff  and  of  the  proyincial  Yolun- 
teers,  separated  themselves  sorrowfully  from  itto  marshal,  and 
withdrew  to  carry  with  them  to  their  homes  or  to  Paris  their 
feelings  of  shame  and  despair,  at  the  sight  of  an  army  thus 
lost  to  all  sense  of  duty  at  the  voice  of  its  chief.  Bourmont 
remained  silent  and  obedient,  without  conveying  to  his  com* 
manding  officer  any  public  sign  either  of  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation, during  the  first  few  hours,  and  contenting  himself 
with  uniting  with  the  followers  of  the  King  in  their  lamen- 
tations. He  even  appeared  at  the  civil  and  military  banquet 
that  the  troops  gave  to  the  marshal  after  the  review,  and  at 
which  the  defection  of  the  day  was  celebrated  with  seditious 
rejoicings.  The  soldiers,  witnesses  of,  and  participators  in 
this  want  of  discipline,  thus  encouraged  by  their  chiefs,  spread 
themselves  tumultuously  throughout  the  town,  and  carried  the 
licentiousness  and  inebriety  of  insubordination  far  into  the 
night.  Such  an  example  did  more  to  corrupt  the  French 
army  than  ten  defeats.  The  sedition  of  the  people  is  quelled 
by  the  soldier,  that  of  the  soldier  by  his  commanding 
officer,  but  the  sedition  of  the  chief  can  oidy  be  checked  by  the 
disorganization  of  the  social  body,  and  the  disasters  of  the 
country. 

XX. 

The  defection  of  Ney  deprived  the  Bourbons  of  all  means 
of  resistance,  opened  all  the  roads  to  Paris  to  the  Emperor, 
secured  him  against  all  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  armies  of 
the  South,  who  still  remained  faithful,  and  was  about  to 
increase  his  forces  on  the  road  to  Auxferre  by  the  addition  of 
all  the  regiments  of  the  army  of  Franche-Oomte,  which  Ney 
hastened  to  send  after  him  to  reinforce  and  render  him 
invincible. 
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l^wpcAieaR,  i^aaiB.  at  Maoon,  IuhI  joidged  coaeddj  of  tiba 
^eiBatilily  of  his  fonner  lieutenaixt  ^Fktter  biasL,*'  fsaid  he 
to  Beitrand,  "  but  do  aot  esreas  Mm,  or  heiriiil  .think  dmt  I  feoar 
bim !"  In  that  town  lie  r6ceiviBd«&  emisaBry  of  the  conspizatois 
at  Paiis,  who  Kras  oommissioaed  to  giire  fajm  a  Terfaal  iseport  of 
die  civil  astd  xnailitay  measmos  taken  hj  the  Emg  and  the 
Chambers,  to  ef^ose  to  him  the  wwwfamoe  of  the  nataoii. 
"  The  S^g/'  this  coBMunt  ndd  to  Mm,  ^  is  saieof  the  Natioaid 
Gfttard,  and  of  tile  mnnecons  and  bravse  yoimg  meai  who  £irm 
Ms  mifitory  gmurd;  he  has  sworn  to  wait  hr  you  and  defy  joa 
at  the  Tuileries.'*  '*  If  he  lik»B  to  wait  for  me,"  the  Fimperar 
replied,  '*  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  veny  nmeh  donbt  that  he 
wiU  do  so ;  the  boasts  of  ^e>  emjgnaits  are  hilling  him  into 
security;  but  when  I  am  twenty  leagues  finm  Paris,  they  will 
abandcni  Mm,  as  the  nobility  ef  Lyois  ^d  the  Count  d'Artois. 
What  can  he  do  witiitlie  supemmnated  men  who  surround  him? 
The  butt-end  of  tiie  masA^  of  one  of  my  gienadierB,  would  put  to 
flight  a  hundred  of  them.  The  National  Guard  talk  loudly  ata 
^stance ;  but  when  I  am  at  the  gates  they  will  be  ^kaai,  for 
civil  war  is  not  their  trade.  Go !  retuxn  to  Paris,  and  tell  tof 
friends  to  wait  and  keep  quiet,  and  that  in  ten  da^*  time,  my 
grenadiers  will  momit  guard  at  the  doors  of  the  Tuiloies." 

XXL 

On  the  14th,  he  slept  at  Chakms-eur-Sadne,  an  excitable 
town,  which  had  signalised  itself  by  a  resistance  to  the  invasion, 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  St.  Jean  do  Losne,  and  wMch  the 
long  wars  of  the  Empire  had  favoured  more  than  any  other 
part  of  France,  as  the  internal  storehouse  of  the  merchandise 
thrown  back  by  the  continental  blockade,  fie  was  received 
tiiere  as  the  genius  of  war  and  t&e  fortune  of  ihb  ooimtiy.  The 
people  presented  Mm  willi  the  •efmnon  and  artillery  waggons 
forwarded  from  Paris,  and  intendied  for  the  army  of  Ney  to  be 
used  against  Mm.  The  volunteers  of  the  free  corps,  who,  under 
the  command  of  three  gentlemen  of  these  provinces,  M.  de 
Moncroc,  M.  de  Forbm  Janson,  and  M.  Gustsre  de  DaoaaSy 
Vendeans  by  birth,  had  a  few  months  before  fought  WS&  lihd 
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greateBt  dazmg  against  the^olnnms  of  the  Austrian  armj, 
presented  to  Mm,  and  received  their  reward  in  a  few  exprei* 
sions  of  lemembEKDoe  and  of  glory.  The  bourgeoiGoe  and 
TOagifBtmcy  of  the  town  withdrew  tibiemselTeB  into  a  state  <£ 
Bfiserve  and  coolziesB  whkk  here  and  everfidiere  a^qpeared  to 
indicate  the  repulam  leehng  of  Eiaaoe  towards  him.  He  com- 
plained of  the  absence  of  the  mayor,  and  sent  one  of  his  officers 
to  request  him  to  appear  before  him  and  take  the  oath  of*  alle- 
giance, affecting  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  populace  against 
kirn,  after  his  departiue.  "  No,"  replied  Ihtsinflfflriblft  magis- 
larate,  in  the  midst  of  the  municipal  oooncillorB  who  shaved  in 
his  firnmess,  "  I  admire  Napoleon  as  a  wanrior — I  hare  serred 
hixn  as  Emperor,  and  afber  his  abdieatiaa  have  taken  the  oaidi 
of  allegianee  to  another  sovereign;  ihat  sovereign  is  still  alive 
and  fitting  in  France,  and  I  will  not  violate  the  fideHlTr 
whidi  I  have  sworn  to  him." 

The  Emperor,  compelled  by  his  positicm  to  prnxisfa  the  fol 
filment  of  duty  and  to  encourage  revolt,  dismissed  this  good 

L  from  his  office. 


XXII 

He  marched  with  all  the  rapidity  to  which  he  could  urge  faia 
cdumnof  the  island  of  Elba,  in  order  to  baffle  resistaDoe  by  the 
oelerity  of  his  movemoits;  and  his  army  traversed  in  two 
rainy  days  the  long  and  mountainous  road  from  Ghakns-sur- 
Sadne  to  Avallon.  He  was  now  in  the  heart  of  that  table-land 
of  Upper  Burgundy,  where  the  errant,  bdd,  and  martial  race, 
inured  to  war  for  centuries,  and  hardened  by  the  elasticity  of 
tibe  climate,  had  furnished  him  hie  most  numerous  and  inex- 
haustible recruitmgs.  He  was  received  there  as  in  a  can^  by 
the  peasants,  who  were  intoxicated  with  the  gloiy  of  his  name 
and  standard,  the  women  «ven  contending  with  the  men  to  form 
part  <^  the  guard  of  honour  at  his  hoteL  A  ^taffoffioer  of  Nay's 
army  arrived  in  haste  during  the  night  bringing  to  the  Emperor 
the  confirmation  of  the  ei^peoted  defection  of  the  maxshal.  The 
Emperor  read  the  proclamation,  made  a  few  correctiQiis  in  it, 
to  adijpt  it  to  his  views,  and  to  tke  poiblic  o^nion  of  line  deprt- 
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ments  and  of  Paris,  and  had  it  printed  and  distributed  before 
him  on  the  Auzerre  road.  The  news  of  this  defection, 
coached  in  such  terms,  elated  his  partisans,  discouraged  his 
enemies,  and  smoothed  eveiything  on  his  way.  Nej,  in  the 
■  letter  which  contained  his  proclamation,  informed  Bertrond  that 
he  was  going  to  join  the  Emperor  at  Auxerre. 

XXIII. 

The  Emperor  not  finding  the  marshal  there,  felt  uneasj 
for  a  moment  on  the  score  of  his  irresolution*  The  prefect  of 
Auxerre  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  marshal,  and  the  first 
prefect  of  the  Bourbons  who  did  not  withdraw  from  before 
Napoleon,  and  who  acknowledged  him  as  his  sovereign ;  but 
this  civil  defection  of  a  relation  of  Nej*s,  and  without  doubt  ft 
participator  in  his  opinions  and  fortunes,  was  not  sufficient  to 
reassure  the  Emperor.  "  What  can  he  be  doing  ?  Why  does  he 
delay  ?  What  can  detain  him  ?"  he  exclaimed  every  moment, 
still  feeling  that  the  fate  of  his  enterprise  was  involved  in  the 
irresolution  or  the  repentance  of  his  accomplice.  However, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Ney  arrived ;  and  demanded,  as 
if  to  punish  himself  for  his  rudeness  at  Fontainebleau,  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  not  to  be  required  to 
appear  before  the  Emperor  until  he  should  have  had  time  to 
collect  his  ideas  and  write  out  his  justification.  **  What  need 
have  I  that  he  should  justify  himself  ?"  replied  the  Emperor  to 
the  prefect  who  announced  to  him  the  arrival  of  his  brother-in- 
law;  "  tell  him  that  all  is  forgotten,  that  I  still  love  him,  and 
that  my  arms  are  as  open  to  receive  him  to-night  as  they  will 
be  to-morrow."  On  awaking  the  following  morning,  he  received 
the  marshal  in  his  arms,  and  said  to  him  with  emotion :  "  I 
desire  neither  justification  nor  explanation  between  us ;  for  me 
you  are  still  'the  bravest  of  the  brave!'  "  "  Sire,"  replied  the 
marshal,  who  felt  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  Ihe  notoriety  which 
his  promise  to  bring  back  his  Emperor  and  friend  in  an  iron 
cage  had  obtained  throughout  France,  "  the  public  journals 
have  published  most  infamous  versions  of  my  conduct,  to  which 
I  desire  to  give  the  lie ;  for  my  words  and  deeds  have  always 
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been  those  of  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  citizen ! "  "  I  know  it," 
replied  Napoleon,  ''and  have  therefore  never  doubted  your 
devotion  to  my  person."  But  Ney,  who  already  trembled  lest 
his  guilty  act  should  appear  in  the  light  of  a  piece  of  personal 
and  interested  servility  to  the  man,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
being  beforehand  with  this  interpretation  of  his  conduct,  and 
colouring  his  weakness  with  the  hue  of  patriotism,  interrupted 
the  current  of  the  Emperor's  thoughts,  and  said  with  dignified 
emphasis :  "  Sire,  you  were  right  in  doing  so ;  your  Msyesty  may 
always  rely  on  me,  when  the  welfare  of  my  country  is  at  stake 
My  blood  has  already  flowed  for  my  country,  and  for  my 
countiy  I  am  prepared  to  shed  it  to  the  last  drop."  The 
Emperor  understood  the  emphasis,  the  gesture,  the  intention 
and  embarrassment  implied  in  the  audacity  of  these  words,  and 
mterrupting  in  his  turn  the  speech  of  the  marshal,  lest  it  should 
lead  him  to  say  more  than  it  was  fit  he  should  hear  in  public : 
*'  It  is  patriotism  also,"  said  he  to  Ney,  "  which  has  brought  me 
back  to  France.  I  learnt  that  the  country  was  unhappy,  and 
have  come  to  deliver  it  from  the  Bourbons.  I  came  to  give  it  all 
that  it  expects  from  me !"  ''Your  Majesty,"  replied  the  marshal, 
"  may  rest  assured  of  our  support.  With  justice,  anything  may 
be  done  with  this  people.  The  Bourbons  were  ruined  by 
having  given  the  army  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  Princes," 
he  continued,  "  who  never  saw  a  naked  sword,  but  who  were 
humbled  by,  and  jealous  of  our  glory,  and  continually  sought  to 
humiliate  us !  I  feel  indignant  still  when  I  think  that  a  marshal 
of  France,  that  an  old  warrior,  such  as  I  am,  was  obliged  to 
bend  the  knee  before  the  Duke  de  Berry,'*  (and  he  coupled  the 
name  of  the  young  prince  with  an  insulting  epithet),  "  to  receive 
^le  order  of  a  knight  of  St.  Louis  I  Such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  last,  and  if  you  had  not  hastened  to  our  assistance, 
we  were  about  to  drive  them  away  ourselves."  The  Emperor 
felt  that  the  marshal  in  his  excitement  was  trying  to  atone  for 
the  abuse  of  himself  to  the  Bourbons  a  few  days  before,  by  now 
abusing  those  very  Bourbons,  and  changing  the  conversation,  ^ 
asked  Ney  how  his  army  felt  disposed.  "  Excellently,  Sire," 
replied  the  marshal.  "  I  thought  that  the  troops  would  have 
smothered  me,  when  I  showed  them  your  eagles,"  **  Who  arc^ 
^  a 
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yonr  geneials  f*  nsnmed  Napoleozu  <*  Laeoorbe  and  Bour- 
mont**^  «*Aieyoiinneof  them?"  '^IwillansweifQrliecoiurbe/' 
but  I  am  not  sore  of  BawsnoDt'*  **  Why  are  they  not  here?" 
'*They  appeared  to  hesitate  aad  I  left  them  hehind  me." 
'^Hanre  them  arrested,  as  also  all  the  royalist  aBGbezs,  imtil  my 
entry  into  Paris;  they  most  not  disturb  my  tmmph.  I  shall 
be  there  on  the  SiOtk  or  the  dSth,  if  wo  readi  it»  as  I  hope, 
mthont  a  battle.  Bo  you  think  the  Bourbons  will  de&nd 
themsdiTes?*'  "No;  I  tidnknot,"  replied  Key;  "you know 
these  people  of  Paris  make  more  noise  thaa  they  do  work." 
'*I  hare  receiTod  news  tiiis  mozmng,  fxom  my  oorrei^ndeBit 
in  Paris/*  said  the  Emperor ;  *^  nrp  fiends  are  prepared  to  rise- 
in  armS)  and  Ifear  that  a  struggle  may  ensoe  between  them 
and  the  royalists.  I  wovdd  not  hare  a  drop  of  blood  shed  to 
stain  n^  retoxn.  The  means  of  camnmiUGaitien  with  the 
ci^tal  are  open,  write  to  oar  friends  and  to  Maret;  say  that 
aD  are  dearing  the  way  before  my  steps»  or  xallyiio^  around  me, 
and  that  I  will  reachParis  without  haTuog  fired  a  mosket  shot." 
LabMoydre,  whose  defection  had  been  the  signal  for  all  the 
odfeOfB,  hating  preceded  that  of  Nay,  and  whose  soul  b^an  to 
be  goaded  with  the  same  feelingsof  remorse,  was  present  at 
this  intendew,  and  endeavoured,  like  his  chi^,  to  cover  the 
difficulty  and  ambiguity  of  his  position  with  boasts  of  patriotmm. 
Napoleott  left  them,  to  write  ostentatiously  to  the  Empress,  with 
the  view  of  spreading  around  him  the  afqpearance  of  an  under- 
standing between  Austria  and  hiosiself ,  which  did  not  exist;  and 
after  despattshing  eouriers  to  Vienna,  who  w»e  nerer  meant  to 
anrre  there,  superintended  the  embarkation  on  the  nver  of  his 
sdidierB  of  theidand  df  Elba,  who  were  much  harassed  by  so 
hsfeg  a  mar^,  ae  also  tibat^of  several  regim^ils  destined  to  fi>rm 
his  advaneed  guard  towards  Fcmtainehleaa  usd  Melun.  He 
sto]^d  all  the  couriers  from  Paxisy.  and  opened  the  despatches 
and  prirftte  letters,  lor  the  purpose  of  aaoeztaiBODg  thiQU|^  the 
medium  of  fhmiAj  seerets  the  fears  or  hopesof  all  hearts  in 
•  tlie  eafoCal.  He  kemt  from  these  eonespondenees  theihii 
person  was  pmseribed,  and  that  hft  life  would  not  be  safe  on 
approadnng  PDi&  He  suffered  his  officeis  to  redouble  theis 
f%ihHiee  around  htf  person;  but  ftdiugonfiaqr  at  the  state  ol 
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eKeitettiexit  of  hm  troops,  who  k)iiged  to  eoaie  to  Uo^»  ivith  th* 
loya^  troops,  and  foflnrii^  that  should  the  war  ammmicef  ifc 
would  not  pztnre  so  fiivojimble  as  the  astomahment  and  paaie 
whfeh  foaght  for  him,  he  dktated  the  following  wor&  &ir 
General  Oaimbromie,  who  eommanded  his  adnmced  goard: 
'*  General  Cam!»t»me,  I  confide  to  your  charge  my  moat  bnl 
liant  campaign.  The  Freneh  all  await  me  withimpatienee;  yoa 
win  find  nolihing  hat  friends  everywhere.  Do  not  fixe  a  single 
mnshet  shot.  I  desire  thaH  my  crown  should  not  cost  tho 
French  a  single  di€f  of  blood !  *' 

He  then  advanced  on  the  road  to  Montereaa 

XXIV. 

The  table-land  of  Montereaii,  where  the  Empeier  had 
fbnght  fans  last  fortnaato  battle  against  the  Anstmns,  and  the 
woody  heights  which  command  the  road  to  Fontaioehlean  on  tha 
opposite  bank  of  the  Seine,  were  chosen  by  the  Duke  de  Berry, 
for  the  position  of  the  royal  army  which  was  to  wait  for  and 
encounter  the  column  of  the  Emperor.  Some  feeble  detach- 
ments of  the  Eing's  mifitary  hons^told,  devoted  and  intrepid  in 
spirit,  hut  few  in  numbers,  had  been  despatdied  to  Montereaii, 
and  mcorporated  with  the  regiments  of  infantry  and  carahy  o| 
the  old  army,  to  induce  a  fraternization  of  arms.  The  anoy 
being  thus  imprudently  hazarded  outside  of  Paris,  and  near 
those  eagles  whi(^  fascinated  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  soldier, 
maintained  a  passive  and  motionless  bearing;  but  no  soenei 
did  the  regiment  of  hussars,  which  occupied  the  bank  and  quay 
of  Montereau,  perceire  Cambronne's  skirmi3hers»  than  they* 
broke  forth  into  a  shout  of  "Vive  rBmpereur!  ^  tore  off  Hmt 
white  cockades,  held  forth  their  hands  to  wekome  th«  soldieis 
of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  adding  outn^  to  defeetkn,  dashed, 
at  full  gaOop,  and  sabre  in  hand,  on  a  few  Irandred  ol  oavafieta 
of  the  King's  household,  their  comrades  in  the  camp,  esccikanged 
a  few  sabre  cuts  and  pistol  shots  mth  these  Inuve  jovag  lorn^ 
and  jEbrmed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  army 
which  they  had  been  ordered  to  oppose.  All  th<9  reghnenliaa 
the  two  roads  of  Melun  and  Fontainebleau  followed  the  caftent 
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of  sedition,  and  flocked  to  the  army  of  the  Emperor,  as  that 
army  approached  them  in  their  positions;  and  the  officers, 
colonels,  and  generals,  carried  away  themselyes,  were  com- 
pelled to  become  the  accomplices  of  their  troops.  Emissaries, 
who  were  almost  all  Polish  officers,  had  been  posted  in  all 
the  towns  and  villages  in  which  the  regiments  had  been 
quartered.  These  Poles,  a  wandering,  turbulent,  and  servile 
race,  had  no  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  country,  and  nothing 
to  lose  in  the  event  of  its  ruin  ;  but  being  warriors  and  brave 
men,  they  worshipped  in  Napoleon  the  god  of  war,  and  fo- 
mented through  all  the  corps  that  spirit  of  dissension  which  is 
their  native  genius.  They  wera  the  most  active  promoters  of 
the  disorganisation  at  Montereau,  as  well  as  at  Lyons,  and  have 
ever  since  been  found  mixed  up  in  all  the  tumults  of  our  revolu- 
tions, as  civil  or  military  firebrands,  according  to  the  civil  or 
military  (character  of  the  revolution.  In  short,  revolutions . 
seem  their  native  element. 

XXV. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  dispersion  of  the  first  corps 
which  occupied  the  table-land  of  Melun  on  the  right,  and  the 
passes  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  on  the  left.  Napoleon's 
joy  knew  no  bounds.  He  desired  to  conquer,  but  for  him  to 
conquer  without  fighting  was  doubly  to  conquer,  and  would 
prove  to  Europe  that  his  enterprise  was  not  a  desperate  attempt 
to  obtain  the  sovereignty ;  but  rather  an  act  of  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  a  whole  nation.  He  appointed  General  Gerard, 
one  of  the  generals  who  had  rejoined  him  on  his  march,  as 
commandant  of  his  advanced  guard,  instead  of  Gambronne,  in 
order  that  his  companions  of  the  island  of  Elba  might  appear  to 
be  welcomed  and  treated  with  distinction  beneath  the  ^alls  of 
Paris  by  their  comrades  in  France,  and  their  march  thus  have 
the  appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession,  rather  than  of  a 
campaign.  Gerard  received  orders  to  avoid  all  collision  with 
the  troops  of  the  King,  whose  disorganisation  operated  in  his. 
favour  more  surely  ^and  less  criminally. 

« I  am  informed,*'  said  the  Emperor  in  his  letter  to  General, 
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G6iard,  *'  that  your  troops,  hearing  of  the  decree  of  proscrip- 
tion  against  me,  have  resolved,  by  way  of  reprisal,  to  lay 
yiolent  hands  on  the  royalists  whom  they  may  encounter. 
You  will  meet  with  none  but  Frenchmen,  whom  I  forbid  you 
to  fight  with.  Calm  your  soldiers,  contradict  the  reports  which 
exasperate  them,  and  tell  them  that  I  would  not  enter  my 
capital  at  their  head  if  their  arms  were  stained  with  blood." 

'  At  Fossard,  a  little  hfunlet,  with  a  post-house,  on  the  road 
to  Fontainebleau,  couriers  from  Lyons  brought  him  the  news 
-of  the  rising  of  the  South  against  him,  the  forma,tion  of  the  army 
of  Massena  at  Marseilles,  and  the  march  of  the  army  of  the 
Duke  d*Angouldme  on  Valence  and  Lyons,  to  cut  off  his  retreat, 
and  following  in  his  track,  to  re-eonquer  the  provinces  traversed 
by  hun.  Neglecting  these  distant  dangers,  he  pressed  on 
towards  Paris,  feeling  assured  that  the  armies  opposed  to  him 
would  break  up  of  their  own  accord  when  they  heard  of  his 
triumph  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  * 

At  some  distance  from  Fossard,  the  cavalry  of  the  Duke  de 
Berry,  which  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  road  to 
Fontainebleau,  and  had  hitherto  been  steady  and  obedient, 
broke  its  ranks,  disregarded  the  voice  of  its  commanders,  and 
of  its  own  accord  marched  to  meet  the  Emperor.  Colonel 
Moncey»  son  of  the  marshal  of  that  name,  and  who,  although 
attached  to  Napoleon  by  sentiments  of  gratitude,  felt  ti^e 
superior  claims  pf  duty  and  of  honour,  -was  the  only  officer 
who  succeeded  in  restraining  the  regiment  of  hussars  that  he 
commanded,  from  following  in  the  track  of  the  other  corps, 
and  withdrawing  them  across  the  fields  from  the  line  of  march 
to  prevent  them  from  sharing  in  the  general  delirium,  he 
retired  towards  Orleans.  The  soldiers  followed  their  colonel, 
who  burned  with  shame  at  the  guilty  conduct  of  the  army,  but 
their  esteem  for  their  brave  commander  was  limited  to  the 
observance  of  neutrality ;  and  after  leaving  the  road  over 
which  Napoleon  was  to  pass,  they  returned  to  it  to  shout  "  Vive 
.rEmpereur,*'  in  order  that  Moncey  might  understand  that  their 
Sections  were  divided  between  him  and  Napoleon,  and  that 
although  their  hearts  yearned  towards  their  colonel  their  secret 
Irishes  were  for  the  Emperor. 
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XX  VJ. 

The  road  from  Fontamebleau  to  Paris,  i^ch  laj  thinai^ 
the  hrest,  and  was  so  easy  to  defend,  wis  tbas  laid  cf^eoL  6r 
want  of  defenders ;  a  few  scattered  and  eoiiBeqiieiitijr  usekas 
detachments  <3i  body  guards  being  the  only  tzoops  on  whom 
Bnj  reliance  could  now  be  placed,  wore  disponed  from  station 
to  station,  with  orders  to  cany  inteUigenee  tO'Conrt  of  the  pro- 
gress of  tiie  rapdly-increaong  and  almost  uBhrenal  defection. 

The  Emperor  having  allowed  time  for  the  army  of  tiie 
'Kmg  to  join  his  line  of  march,  and  for  the  grenadieni  of  the 
island  of  Elba  to  precede  him  at  Fontainebleaa  and  Melnn,  got 
into  his  catfiage  at  nightfall,  under  the  escort  of  only  dOO 
liorsemen,  commanded  by  Colonel  Germanooski,  Colonel  Da- 
champ,  and  Captain  Baool,  besides  a  few  Pde^  who,  afror  the 
fasMon  of  those  ancient  Oermans  whom  the  EmpeioiB  attached 
to  their  fortunes  and  maintBiBed  againBt  the  people  of  Borne, 
marched,  sabre  in  hand,  at  his  carriage  wheels.  This  oortege 
was  illuminated  with  torches,  and  tiM  day  began  to  dawn  as 
'Napoleon,  amidst  the  acclamations  <^  his  escort,  entered  die 
great  solitary  court-yatd  of  that  same  palace  of  FontainehieQxi 
which  had  been  the  seen®  of  his  abdication  a  few  months  before. 
His  features  expressed  neither  astonishment,  awe,  nor  joy,  aaod 
he  looked  as  if  he  was  re-enteiing  the  palace  of  his  smcestors. 
The  palace  was  deserted  and  uninhabited;  the  apartments wldch 
he  had  occupied  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory  were  unficmsiiBhed ;  the 
servants  oither  absent  or  asleep ;  and  all  die  usages  of  occupation 
interrupted  by  his  short  enle.  While  his  apartments  and  bed 
were  being  prepared  with  all  haste  hr  his  reception,  he  walked 
through  the  gardens,  rooms  and  galleries  of  the  chateau,  to 
observe  the  changes  that  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  new  prinoes 
had  made  in  his  favourite  residence,  and  exjnress  his  i^iprovBl 
or  indignation  to  his  companions  of  tlie  island  of  Ettm,  as  if 
Hie  Bourbons  laid  been  nodiing  ntore  than  temporaiy  and  in- 
trttsive  guests  in  the  palace'ofFrands  the  first  Ba  tiientoek 
up  his  abode  for  one  night  in  thesnn^  apifrtmsntsinwliiBbiie 
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had  formerly  endured  the  rigours  of  fate,  and  where  he  now 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  his  return,  dictated  the  marching  orders 
for  tiie  different  corps  of  the  army  on  the  following  day,  which 
he  himself  intended  to  spend  in  this  residence,  and  then  went 
to  sleep,  guarded  l>y  the  same  soldiers*  now  encamped  in  the 
same  courts,  from  whence  they  had  issued  a  few  months  hefore 
lo  MoompaDy  him  on  the  way  to  his  plaoe  of  exile. 


BOOK  NINETEENTH. 

Indignation  of  Paris  against  Napoleon-*The  Count  d'Artois  reTiews  the 
National  Guard — News  of  the  march  of  Napoleon — Royalist  demon- 
itrations  in  Paris. — Council  of  the  King  and  Ministers — Ordonnance 
to  close  the  sitting  of  the  Chambers — Departure  of  the  King  in  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  March — Proclamations  of  M.  de  Chabrol  and 
of  M.  Bellart — General  Excelmans — Entry  of  Napoleon  into  Paris — 
Military  Ovation — Coolness  of  the  Parisians — Interview  between 
Napoleon  and  Cambac6rds — He  creates  his  Ministry — Addrese  of  the 
Council  of  State — ^Adhesion  of  Benjamin  Constant — The  Emperor 
forms  his  Military  Household — Reviews — Flight  of  Louis  XVIII. — 
His  arrival  at  Lille — Defection  of  the  Garrison— rThe  King 
abandons  Lille  and  establishes  himself  at  Ghent — The  Count  d'Artois 
at  B^thune — He  passes  into  Belgium—Entry  of  the  Imperial  Army 
into  B^thune — ^Rising  of  La  Vendue — The  Army  of  Napoleon  stops  the 
Insurrection — The  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angoul6me  at  Bordeaux — 
The  Duke  leaves  for  the  South  at  the  intelligence  of  the  landing  of 
Bonaparte — Council  held  by  the  Duchess  d'AngoulSme — March  of 
General  Clausel  on  Bordeaux — Battle  of  the  Bridge  of  theDordogne — 
Defection  of  the  Garrison  of  Blaye — Interview  between  General 
Clausel  and  M.  de  Martignac — Capitulation  of  Bordeaux — Resistance 
of  the  Duchess  d'AngouISme — Defection  of  the  Troops — Departure 
of  the  Duchess  from  Bordeaux — She  goes  to  England  and  rejoins 
Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent— Protest  of  M.  Lain6— Operations  of  the 
Duke  d'Angoulgme  in  the  South — Defection  of  a  portion  of  his  army 
-^Battles  of  Montfelimart,  Loriol,  and  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Dr6me — 
The  Royal  Army  establishes  itself  at  Valence — It  falls  back  on  Pont 
Saint  Esprit — The  Duke  d'AngoulSme  is  hemmed  in  at  Lapalu — He 
Capitulates — He  is  arrested  by  Grouchy,  and  sent  to  Spain— 'Letter 
from  Napoleon  to  Grouchy. 

I. 

Pabis  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  purely  soldier-like 
enthusiasm  which  carried  away  the  whole  army  in  the  footsteps 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  nearer  he  approached  and  threatened  to 
bend  th6  national  will  to  his  own  by  the  aid  of  his  immense 
mob  of  soldiers,  the  greater  was  the  energy  and  indignation  of 
dvil  feeling,  with  which  all  hearts  were  inspired,  and  this 
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indignation  against  the  rule  of  an  anned  Dictator,  who  was 
forcing  himself  upon  the  country,  resolved  itself  into  a  con- 
scientious adhesion  to,  and  an  enthusiastic  feeling  of  compassion 
for   the  King.    All  pitied  tMs  prince  thus  disarmed  and 
threatened,  and  having  nothing  left  with  which  to  oppose  the 
genius  -of  war  and  despotism,  and  dispute  with  him  a  people 
and  a  throne,  hut  the  institutions,  laws,  and  ancient  rights 
adapted  to  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  time  hy  a  fresh 
contract.    All  were  affected  at  the  sight  of  his  white  hairs,  his 
age,  and  constancy,  his  past  misfortunes,  those  of  the  princes 
of  his  house,  and,  ahove  all,  those  of  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me, 
about  to  be  involved  in  his  fall  or  his  banishment,  and  swore  to 
fight  and  die  for  him.   These  oaths  were  universal  and  sincere; 
and  all  grades  of  opinion,  from  republicanism  to  the  superstition 
of  the  antique  race  of  kings,  united,  from  various  motives,  in  the 
same  sentiment  of  horror  and  malediction  against  the  disturber  of 
Europe.     But  one  opinion  prevailed  throughout  the  newspapers, 
the  cafes,  the  public  places,  gardens,  squares,  and  streets. 
Strangers  accosted  each  other  and  conversed  without  restraint  on 
the  subject,  sure,  beforehand,  of  having  to  do  with  an  enemy 
of  Bonaparte.     The  youths  of  the  public  schools,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  Paris,  and  who  in  evezy  crisis  indicate  the  true 
state  of  opinion  in  their  families  and  homes,  usually  the  first 
to  be  carried  away  by  novelty,  rose  of  their  own  free  will 
against  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  of  all  liberty,  and  formed 
themselves  into  active  and  intrepid  battalions  of  volunteers  to 
defend  Paris,  the  Charter,  and  the  King.     In  their  ranks  were 
included,  without  a  single  exception,  all  the  men  who  have 
since  distinguished  themselves  either  in  literature,  in  science, 
at  the  bar,  or  in  the  tribune.    They  armed  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  the  Thermopylse  of  the  Constitution,  with  the  pro- 
fession of  fSedth  of  patriotism,  and  the  liberalism  of  their  lives. 
Odilon  Barrot,  worthy  of  his  sire,  marched  in  the  first  rank. 
These  volunteers  had  asked  to  be  permitted  to  go  forth  from 
Paris  and  offer  themselves  first  to  the  blows  of  Napoleon's 
soldiers,  resolved  to  defy  them  to  immolate  ^the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  France,  and  to  die  protesting  by  ^eir  death  against 
the  slavery  of  their  country. 
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The  National  Guard  bonied  \nth  ike  none  enlliusiaBm  fcr 
liberty  thiotigh  all  its  ranks.  The  cilZBeiis  of  which  it  me 
composed,  all  of  them  dither  sons,  or  heads  and  fathers  of 
fiunilies,  and  for  the  most  part  sahsisting  hj  the  produce  of  thfOir 
labour  and  industrf,  being  obliged  to  r^soain  at  home  for  the 
protection  of  their  wiyes  and  children,  were  unalble,  like  the 
rich  and  independent  youth  of  the  schocds,  to  leave  the  miUs  of 
Paris  fiir  a  long  campaign ;  but  H  the  remainder  of  the  anny 
drawn  up  at  YillejuBr  had  done  its  duly,  the  Emperor  would 
hare  fcnmd  the  whole  capital  in  arms  at  the  gates  of  Paris  to 
dispute  with  him  the  possession  of  their  native  lend. 

The  Count  d'Artois,  commander-in-chief  of  the  National 
Guard,  reviewed  them  on  the  17th,  and  the  acdamadkms  winxdi 
arose  ih>m  the  ranks,  the  number  of  volunteers  to  join  the 
line,  and  the  tears  shed  on  the  occaeion,  proved  that  every 
house  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs  contained  an  enemy  to  Napoleon. 
The  body  guards,  musketeers,  and  light  dragoons  of  the  King's 
household,  to  the  number  of  4,000,  had  of  their  own  accord 
hurried  to  Paris  from  their  different  garrisons,  or  from  ^e 
bosoms  of  their  families,  and,  deroted  to  the  death,  burned  to 
encounter  the  army  of  Napoleon,  without  stopping  to  calculate 
the  number  and  superiority  of  its  forces.  They  consisted  ai 
the  sons  of  all  the  nobility  and  pr]nc^>al  citizens  of  Trasice, 
and  were  thorot^hly  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  iionour  and 
fidelity  to  the  Bourbons.  Many  amongst  them  had  served  in' 
the  choice  corps  of  Napoleon,  bat  not  one  of  them  betrayed 
the  least  sign  of  weakness  or  irresolutiGn  in  this  hour  of  peril, 
and  they  only  murmured  at  theor  state  of  inactivity  in  Paris. 
They  surrounded  the  palace  of  the  Tidleries  as  with  a  rampart 
of  human  hearts ;  they  filled  the  barracks  of  the  Quay  d'Orsay 
and  the  Military  Sdioo},  and  were  encamped  ia  the  Chamfft- 
Elysto,  demanding  feudly  that  the  King  or  the  prinoes 
should  put  their  courage  to  the  test,  and  lead  them  forth 
against  the  insurgent  regiments.  The  King,  however,  wonld 
not  consent  that  the  blood  of  so  many  fiunilies,  who  would  be 
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sacrificed  in  their  «(ms,  shoidd  be  uselessly  shed  ia  a  caise 
which  he,  notwitiiBtaiiduig  the  hopes  still  enteitamed  hy  those 
annmd  Inm,  liiow  looked  upon  as  lost. 

ni 

Th&  palaoB  of  the  Toileries  was  BHed  with  false  repczts 

and  hopes  of  aBpeedytriiJUsaph^andthecaptaLDSof  thegaazds, 

Ite  Dcike  do  Bhuss,  and  the  mausteis  appealed  tranquil  and 

confident.     The  Duke  de  Feltre,  as  he  crossed  Uie  hall  0f  the 

natBhalB,  said  to  the  jomig  offioecs  of  the  Ejng's  militaiy 

household:  '' You  have  not  slept  for  ei§^dfr^;  but  70a  may 

now  take  year  lest,  for  I  dudl  sleep  as  tranqcdlly  to-night  as  I 

did  tiiiee  BMmths  ago.    Oeaeial  JCanhand  has   re^anteved 

OrsBohle,  re-possessed  himself  of  his  artilleiy,  and  is  on  Ms 

mardfa,  followed  by  an  anny.    Desertionhas  oommenoed  ia  ihe 

tBoopa  of  the  nsujfper.    Lyons  threw  off  the  yoke  as  soon  as 

the  garrifloa  had  evacoated  the  town,  and  Marshal  NeyadvaDces 

nitk  30,000  men  on  his  &nk.      The  aimy  hetme  Paris  is 

haooiraptiHe,  and  Paris  will  be  the  rock  on  whkdi  Napoleon's 

hopes  will  be  wrecked  1"    Tliese  reports  were  behaved,  apiead 

sdKmt,  and  exaggerated,  but  an  hour  afterwaxds  the  genened 

coastemation  slwwed  that  tnier  inteUigenoe  had  arriTed  in  Ihe 

city.    Every  heart  was  by  tarns  oppressed  with  anxiety,  or 

<dafted  with  eonfidence.      The  events  ef  a  centoiy  seemed 

ciewded  into  these  ei^t  days  of  expectation  and  confosniDL, 

Ifftt  none  relaxed  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Bonr- 

Vsaa,  which  for  the  time  had  become  the  cause  of  the  countzy 

and  of  liberty;  itx  it  was  universally  feared  that  the  retam  of 

-Booiqwrte  to  the  oily  of  revolution  would  throw  back  for  a 

century  those  institutions  but  just  restored  to  the  people 

IV 

Above  all,  M.  de  Blacas,  who  was  more  ignorant  than  any  one 
of  the  real  feeling  of  an  army  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  except 
through  the  medium  of  English  newspapers,  which  were  Opposed 
to  its  spirit,  and  incredulous  as  to  its  fanaticism,  could  not  bring 
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himself  to  belieye  that  Bonaparte  would  ever  dare  to  brave  the 
natioual  feeling  of  repulsion  which  he  beheld  displayed  at  Paris 
in  the  Chambers  and  in  the  Tuileries.  He  continued  to  re-assure 
the  King,  and  to  amile  at  the  sinister  forebodings  which  were 
communicated  to  him  day  and  night,  by  men  who  were  better 
informed  as  to  the  state  of  afiGurs.  "  He  will  not  dare,'*  said 
he;  *'the  King  of  France  surrounded  by  his  people,  the 
representatives  of  the  country,  and  the  nobility,  shall  not  be 
afi&onted  in  the  Tuileries  by  a  soldier  proscribed  from  the 
throne  and  from  the  country." 

Louis  XVIII.  himself  could  hardly  believe  in  so  much  auda- 
city, and  talked  of  awaiting  Bonaparte  and  his  accomplices  with 
ancient  intrepidity  seated  on  his  throne,  and  there  defying  him 
with  all  the  majesty  of  age  and  of  right.  M.  Laine,  a  man  of 
that  civic  stamp,  the  models  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Plutarch,  animated  the  representatives  with  his  indomitable 
heroism,  and  made  them  swear  to  die  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  ranged  around  their  constitutional  King ;  Marshal  Mar 
mont  also  advised  measures  of  desperate  courage ;  recommending 
that  the  princes  should  be  sent  to  the  army  of  Ney,  whose  defec- 
tion was  not  yet  known,  that  Franche-Comte  should  be  aroused  on 
the  one  side,  and  La  Vendee  on  the  other,  that  the  South 
should  be  called  upon  to  march  with  the  Duke  d'Angoulime, 
the  Tuileries  fortified  and  defended  by  the  laws  and  with  arms, 
and  a  tmanimous  insurrection  of  the  capital  relied  on,  which 
should  overwhelm  the  aggressor  beneath  the  reprobation  of  the 
whole  nation ;  such  were  the  resolutions  offered  to  the  King 
by  the  fidelity  of  this  marshal,  while  councils  still  followed 
councils,  and  nothing  appeared  to  indicate  in  the  attitude  of 
the  King  the  despair  of  his  cause,  or  the  idea  of  abandoning 
Paris — much  less  France. 


V.  ,     . 

Intelligence  having  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  19  th  and 
20th  of  March,  of  the  final  defection  of  the  royal  army,  the 
cuirassiers  at  Melun,  and  the  lancers  and  hussars  at  Fossaid*. 
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the  retreat  of  the  body  guards,  attacked  and  pursued  by  their 
oompanions  in^arms,  and  the  nootumal  entry  of  Napoleon  into 
Fontainebleau,  all  remaining  possibility  or  hope  of  resistance 
was  dispelled,  and  those  generals  who  still  remained  faithful, 
beii^  summoned  to  the  council,  declared  that  the  military 
sedition  had  taken  their  arms  out  of  their  hands,  and  that  Paris 
was  now  at  the  mercy  ^f  Napoleon's  army. 

The  King  still  hesitated,  and  continued  to  hesitate  until 
the  dose  of  the  day,  for  he  could  not  believe  that  a  nation,  so 
proud  and  free,  and  so  devoted  to  his  cause  as  France  appeared 
to  be,  would  suffer  it  to  be  recorded  in  history  that  they  had 
given  themselves  up  to  a  handful  of  soldiers,  commanded  by  a 
chief  who  was  proscribed  by  Europe.  The  skirmishers  of  Napo- 
leon's army  were  already  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  the  regiments 
of  reserve  encamped  at  Yillejuif  had  already  trampled  their 
white  cockades  beneath  their  feet,  and  re-assumed  the  colours 
of  Napoleon ;  but  still  this  prince  talked  of  resistance  and 
refused  to  prepare  for  flight.  Meanwhile,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
volunteers  of  the  schools,  the  musketeers,  and  the  life  guards 
received  orders  from  their  officers  to  draw  themselves  up  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  the  Carrousel, 
and  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  under  the  pretext  of  a  march  on 
Melun  to  give  battle  to  the  troops  of  Bonaparte.  This  promise 
of  battle  was  responded  to  by  the  troops  with  a  unanimous 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  their  royalist  blood  boiled  with  im- 
patience to  be  shed  in  the  cause  of  their  fathers.  They 
bivouacked  the  whole  night  in  the  rain  and  mud  at  the  different 
stations  which  were  assigned  to  them.  The  people  of  all  ranks 
who  surrounded  them  burned  with  indignation  against  the 
army  and  against  Bonaparte,  encouragmg  them  by  their  voices 
and  gestures,  lighting  flres  for  them,  bringing  them  provisions, 
asking  them  for  arms  to  enable  them  to  assist,  and  showing 
how  completely  their  hearts  were  with  them  in  their  cause. 

VI. 

While  these  sincere  and  unanimous  demonstrations  were 
goiiig  on  without,  in  the  public  places,  and  in  the  ranks,  of  the 
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defenders  of  the  throne,  a  last  eooLcil  was  convoked  at  tibei 
Toderies.  The  ministers,  marshals,  and  generals,  M.  LalD§, 
president  of  the  Chandler  of  Deputies,  and  all  ^e  paUie  er 
prirate  connczflors  of  the  crown  were  assembled  in  the  preaenoo 
of  the  Sing,  the  princes,  and  the  Dachess  d'Angotd§me.  No^ 
one  for  a  moment  entertained  a  thought  of  the  King's  learxn^ 
France ;  but  to  evacuate  Paris,  and  thus  prevent  a  dvil  mash 
sacre  in  which  the  country  would  suffer  no  less  than  the  cause 
of  legitimate  royaltj,  and  to  retire  with  the  corps  ci  Ida 
militaiy  household,  the  volunteers,  and  the  troops  of  the  west  and 
north,  into  some  loyal  provincial  stronghold,  around  which  ho 
mi^traHj  the  nation,  and  await  the  assistance  of  Europe  still  m 
arms,  was  the  idea  which presenteditself  to  all  mindly,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  every  heart.  Some  proposed  Eocbelle,  a  town  sunoonded 
on  the  one  side  byprovinces  devoted  to  his  cause,  and  on  theother 
by  the  ocean,  which  would  allow  of  communications  withEc^bnd, 
and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  thence.  Others  pro- 
posed Havre,  Calais,  Dunidrk,  and  LiUe ;  and  this  last-named 
town  which  was  impregnable,  a<^oining  Belgium,  and  command 
ing  the  department  of  the  norfit,  that  nursery  of  soldiers,  and 
patient  determined  Vendee  of  the  ancient  flemish  provinces; 
was  chosen  by  the  King.  It  contained  a  strong  ganisem  of 
troops  who  were  kept  to  their  duty  by  the  royafism  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  who  were  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Tr^vise, 
a  man  of  incorruptible  honour,  and  possessing  great  influence 
over  the  troops,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  model  of  a 
soldier,  the  cMld  of  the  republican  camps,  the  companion  of 
their  campaigns  tmder  the  Empire,  and  a  pattern  of  fideBty 
to  his  duty  under  the  new  monarchy*  Such  a  man,  commaiKd- 
ing  such  a  province,  and  master  of  such  a  dfadd  under  the 
eyes  of  his  ]^ng,  was  well  fitted  ix)  maintain  him  in  Fraoee. 


VII 

On  his  return  from  Lyons,  the  Duke  d'Orleans  had  been 
sent  by  tfteE^  to  the  troops  of  the  North,  who,  Ibrthe  most 
p«rt,  had  belonged  to  lite  <M  Imperial  €batd,  ftr  iSbs  -patfom 
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of  showix]^  to  tham  a  pmee  el  the  Bombon  iuoil j,  who  ^na 
in  a  meisiire  eoimfioled  iritk  the  revdvtioii.  Hiis  prinoo,  who 
had  been,  the  nde-de-camp  of  IHnnonziez  in  Ihese  pnmnees 
during  the  BelgiiB  waas^  imagmed  that  the  people  lememheP' 
iag  the  days  of  his  yiMLth  vonld  lise  enthasiaBtically  at  his 
name.  In  his  pncmte  interview  wi^  the  King  at  the  Tn^eriea 
he  most  hare  ghrea  Teiy  satisiaotoiy  pledgee  of  his  kjahy  to 
indace  the  goremmoDt  in  this  eMtremtf^  to  send  him  amongst 
those  very  ixoofs  idiich  LeftTre-Desnonttss,  the  XaUemands, 
and  Drooet  d'Erlon  had  conducted  toiwards  Paris,  lor  thei  puF* 
poee  of  cnnming  him.  His  Ljqds  expedition  had,  however, 
discouraged  aU  his  eerioas  hopes  for  the  time,  and  he,  in  all 
probability,  thought  more  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  his  future 
popularity  in  the  army,  than  of  maintaining  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful resistance  against  the  enemy  of  his  race. 

The  Duke  de  Booxbrai  obtaoMd  nothing  b^Fond  marks  of 
reqiect,  and  ouAs  of  fidehty  in  La  Yend^  These  piafincca 
had  not  had  time  to  arm  themaehres,  and  the  cDoise  of  events 
oatstripped  their  entbusiaam. 

VIII. 

In  ^le  evening  ol  the  19th  of  March,  Louis  XYIII.  him- 
self drew  np,  and  imbued  with  the  affliction  of  his  soul,  the 
pveamble  of  the  ocder  in  comual  by  which  he  declared  the 
ckae  ol  the  ses^on  of  the  Ghambeihi,  in  order  that  the  eon- 
qneror  on  «itenng  Paris  should  not  find  in  the  existing 
national  asaemUies  an  engine  of  power,  a  pretext  for  the 
iiaposition  of  legal  obedi»ice  on  tiie  eoimtry,  or  an  instnunent 
of  BMPvflity.  He,  at  Ike  same  time,  convened  a  firedi  seaaion 
of  Aeae  legislitive  bodies,  daring  the  invasion  ef  the  capital, 
in  that  town  ef  the  kingdom  in  which  he  abDuld  fir  his  resi- 
doBoa  *^We  night,"  said  the  Kn^  and  he  ^ke  thetniA, 
<^vpe  nif^avaQ  onselves  c^  the  fidtiifiil  and  patriotic  incGna- 
tifloaef  theimaMnse  imjontfci  &e  inhabitants  of  Fiuns,  to 
dispato  vritb  ib9  rebels  the  mtranee  of  our  captal ;  bet  we 
daidder  at  the  pioapeet  of  ^e  misfartanea  of  every  deserip^ 
fien,  thai  a  eoaeibat  wi^in  yomr  walb  wooid  draw  down  on 
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Paris.  We  indll  retire  to  a  distance  and  collect  forces ;  we  will 
go  and  seek,  not  for  more  loving  and  deyoted  subjects  than  the 
people  of  Paris,  but  for  Frenchmen  in  a  better  'position  to 
declare  themselTes  in  favour  of  the  good  cause.  Fear  not,  we 
will  soon  return  to  the  midst  of  that  people,  to  whom  we  will 
a  second  time  bring  hope,  happiness,  and  peace !" 

He  at  the  same  time  authorised  the  Baron  de  YitroUes, 
who  was  better  adapted  by  his  activity  and  daring  to  the  re- 
quirements of  conspiracy  than  those  of  government,  to  go  as 
commissioner  to  Toulouse,  for  the  purpose  of  rekindling  and 
keeping  up  the  spirit  of  resistance  and  insurrection  against 
Bonaparte  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

TX. 

The  resolution  to  depart  formed  in  the  Tuileries  was  still  un- 
known in  Paris.  It  was  believed  on  the  contrary  that  there  would 
be  a  last  attempt  at  resistance,  and  that  a  sortie  would  be  pmd^ 
in  the  night  by  the  Duke  de  Berry  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  at 
the  head  of  the  8,000  or  10,000  men  of  the  King's  household 
troops,  the  volunteers,  and  a  few  regiments  of  grenadiers, 
hussars  and  chasseurs  of  the  royal  guard,  composed  of  the 
remains  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  but  unshaken  in  their  eqyrit 
de  corps,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  King  and  the  princes.  These, 
together  with  the  body*  guards,  were  reviewed  before  the  close 
of  the  day,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  people  pressed  around 
the  princes  and  marshals,  exhorting  the  regiments  to  deserve 
well  at  the  hands  of  France.  These  same  people,  as  if  they 
already  had  a  presentiment  of  the  nocturnal  departure  of  the 
King,  crowded  through,  the  gardens,  court-yards  and  quays 
which  surround  the  palace,  and  with  their  eyes  upraised, 
and  their  hands  pointing  towards  the  balconies  of  the  King's 
apartments,  tried  to  distinguish  his  profile  through  the  windows^ 
watching  the  least  movement  of  the  figures  that  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  within,  and  such  indications  or  preparations 
in  the  movements  of  horses,  of  carriages,  or  escorts  axound  the 
residence  of  the  King,  as  would  have  betrayed  an  intention  oc 
departure.    Towards  the  end  of  the  day  a  report  got  abroadL 
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that  the  King  liad  resolTed  not  to  leaye  a  people  ^ho  gave  him 
such  proofs  of  their  loyalty,  and  the  crowd  silently  returned  to 
their  homes,  in  expectation  of  some  sudden  change  of.  fortune 
vildch  should  retrieve  that  which  now  appeared  to  be  lost. 
The  King  took  advantage  of  this  moment  of  solitude  and 
silence  to  depart,  for  to  do  so  in  the  open  day  would  either 
have  been  impossible  or  too  heart-rending,  and  the  regrets 
and  frenzy  of  the  people  would  have  led  them  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  their  King.  Never  had  Paris  displayed  so  intense 
and  overwhelming  a  sense  of  its  misfortune,  for  the  disasters  of 
the  inauspicious  reign  for  which  this  departure  opened  the  way 
cast  their  shadow  over  the  minds  of  all. 


At  the  sight  of  the  carriages  which  had  been  prepared  in 
secret,  and  entered  the  court-yard  at  midnight,  the  officers  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  the  citizens  who  were  under  arms  to 
guard  the  palace,  rushed  in  disorder  into  the  halls  and  stair- 
cases of  the  chateau  as  if  to  oppose  the  departure.  Marshals, 
generals,  officers,  magistrates  of  Paris,  youthful  enthusiasts  of 
Uie  return,  or  old  companions  in  the  exile  of  the  princes ;  men 
who  had  been  newly  enlisted  by  the  charter,  others  who  had 
been  drawn  to  the  palace  by  a  conformity  of  sentiment,  and 
participation  in  misfortune,  courtiers,  magistrates,  tradesmen, 
peers  and  deputies,  all  keeping  watch  with  sword  or  heart  over 
the  sovereign  of  their  hopes  and  their  remembrance,  spread 
themselves  in  a  state  of  confusion,  of  irritation,  despair,  and 
tears  through  the  galleries  and  under  the  porticoes  through 
which  the  liberal  and  peaceful  monarchy  was  about  to  pass, 
and  again  withdraw  from  France.  A  depressed  murmur 
muttered  imprecations  against  the  violator  of  the  countiy, 
and  stifled  sobs  arose  fipom  the  breasts  of  all,  while  their  faces, 
blanched  with  emotion,  appeared  still  more  livid  and  feverish  iu 
the  reflected  light  of  the  torches  carried  for  the  journey  by  the 
servants  and  pages.  The  King  at  last  appeared,  and  a  tiiousand 
voices  were  raised,  a  thousand  arms  outstretched,  a  thou- 
sand heads  bowed,  and  a  thousand  knees  bent  before  him. 

$2  H 
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He  Tvalked  -with  diffieoity,  lesning  on  tiM  arm  of  the  Duke 
de  Blacas,  and  sarrotmded  hj  tbe  gioop  of  pnnoes  and  tbeir 
most  intimate  fiiends.  Ws  fea4wres,  thcm^  imdistnrbed 
by  fear,  bore  "die  traces  of  tjae  tragic  oalmities  of  his  faouse 
and  conntty,  and,  as  bis  lodk  wandered  irith  an  expression 
of  benign  and  sorroYdol  majesty  OTer  all  those  laoes  whidi  he 
recognised  and  sainted  with  a  slight  inelmatioii  of  his  head, 
his  hmnid  eyes  seemed  to  contain  the  tean  of  his  people. 
Without  spealdng  a  word  he  passed  through  this  line  of  fd- 
lowers^  &miliar8,  courtiers,  and  private  dtizens,  who  opemed 
before  him  and  closed  after  him,  some  darting  forward  and 
seizmg  his  hands  to  kiss  them,  others  toudiing  tiie  skirt  of  his 
coat  as  if  to  preserve  an  impression  of  his  person ;  all  break- 
ing forth  into  lamentations  and  melting  into  tears,  as  if  at  the 
sepulture  of  a  reign,  or  the  death-bed  of  a  father  of  the 
people.  At  the  foot  of  the  staiiCBse  a  thousand  swords  were 
crossed  OTOThis  head,  as  their  owneiB  swore  to  defend  or  to 
avenge  bim.  At  the  last  moment  ^lAma.  about  to  leave  the 
pahtce  and  step  into  his  carriage  an  attempt  was  made  to 
restrain  him.  "  Spare  me,  ray  children,"  said  he,  **  sparo  me 
the  expresEoon  of  the  pain  I  feel  <8M  well  as  yon  at  a  sepantr 
tion  whidi  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  Fniice.  I  wish  to 
preserve  yonfsr  my  own  sake,  and  to  preservB  myself  fiir  yoms. 
I  will  soon  see  yon  again,  alas!  nnd^what  auspices!"  The 
Dt&e  de  Beny  and  tlie  Count  d'Artois  assbtad  liim  mtoliie 
carrii^,  closed  the  door,  bowed  and  sow  bim  depart  For  ioor 
of  arousing  alttentson  or  exdtzng  a  dis^day  of  feeHingon  his 
way,  the  3EBng  would  ha^re  no  eBOUt  as  &r  as  St.  Denis ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  streets  he  traiveisod  knew  not  that  the 
carriage  they  beheld  bore  away  a  dynasty.  A  single  cffiosr  of 
the  mounted  body  guards  ^dlowed  the  wheals  of  die  King's 
carriage  at  a  cBstanee.  The  season  was  «  severe  one,  the  ni(^ 
tempestuous  and  dailc,  the  rain  beat  against  liie  windows, 
gusts  of  wind  roared  through  &e  dtreets,  and  oivor  Ihe  Toofisi  of 
Paris,  and  the  Mardi  Aj  seemed  to  riiare  infte  stecms  whiah 
a^tated  the  oooit,  the  capHal,  and  the  people. 

The  Smss  of  the  guard  who  had  been  sent  to  the  advanodl- 
guard  of  theDdce^de  Beny  on  the  waytoMehm^bemg^ 
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ndered  tlie  most  incoiraptibla  corps,  because  ihej  felt  no 
intei^st  in  the  qoarrels  of  the  nation,  and  also  the  most  &ith- 
fol,  because  ^taey  bad  to  arenge  the  blood  of  liieir  £atliei8  and 
biotheiB  i^ed  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  fell  back  in  pur- 
soanoe  of  orders,  on  St.  Denis,  to  protect  the  passage  of  the 
King.  The  prefect  of  Melun,  Hke  the  prefect  of  Auxerre,  bad 
broken  his  oath,  and  offered  his  department  to  Bonaparte,  and 
the  only  road  open  to  the  King  was  ih&t  of  the  north  and  west. 

XI. 

At  the  same  moment,  tlie  regiments  of  the  royal  guard  and 
the  body  guards  dmim  up  in  mardmig  order  <ni  the  Place  de 
la  Ooncorde,  began  to  move  uiider  the  ordera  of  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  commandant  under  the  princes  of  the  army  destined 
to  corer  the  r^roat  of  the  King,  and  r^in  him  by  foveed 
maiehes  at  Lille.  They  were  not  -aware  of  the  depaatore  of 
the  Emg,  and  tibtought  they  were  to  march  on  Melun  to 
^loounter  the  columns  of  Bonaparte ;  and  they  only  learnt  the 
occunenoe  of  the  night,  and  their  destination,  on  aniTing  at 
the  gate  of  St  Denis,  where  they  took  the  road  to  the 
north.  The  people  off  Paais,  awakened  by  the  noise  of  horses 
and  arms,  hurried  in  crowds,  as  they  passed,  to  all  the  doors 
and  windows  which  were  lighted  up  in  the  anxiety  of  such  a 
night  The  men,  women,  and  children  bade  them  farewell  in 
a  most  affecting  manner,  and  recommended  the  King  to 
their  care,  bringing  them  wine  and  provisions  for  their  journey, 
as  if  all  die  fGoniMes  of  Paris  had  recognised  sons  or  brothers 
in  tiiese  ymmg  men.  The  faubourgs,  laually  so  ezcitalde  at  the 
symptoms  of  verolution,  appeared  as  gloomy  and  sonowfid  as 
the  wealthy  quarters  of  the  town ;  the  people  who 'inhabited 
them,  mpovorished  by  the  long  wars  wadi  exhausted  by  the 
oonscriptionSy  beginning  to  experience  the  advantages  of  kbour 
aiodvindustry'MBtoied  to' them  by  peace.  Nevertheless,  they 
liked  file  anny,  and  did  not  feel  so  indignant  as  thebouigeoisie 
on  its  xetom  to  fiddity  at  the  Toioe  of  its  former  ehief ;  bat 
tliey  jiBteapicsBiitinient  of  the  ^Bsastens  and  disgrace  wMch 
wooU  attend  a  aecxmd  invasion  of  Eun^e  to  quell  this  invasion 
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of  glory.  The  people  were,  however,  touched  at  the  tn^c 
scenes  enacting  in  their  native  land,  and  nature  influenced 
them  at  this  moment  more  than  politics.  The  King,  abandoned 
by  his  army,  betrayed  by  his  generals,  deprived  of  the  throne, 
and  proscribed  from  that  native  land  in  which  he  had  hoped  to 
endhis  days  :  his  advanced  years,  his  white  hairs,  his  infirmities, 
that  royal  family  which  in  a  few  days  would  perhaps  have  no 
asylum  in  Europe,  the  princess  who  would  no  longer  be  enabled 
even  to  visit  the  tomb  of  her  father  and  mother  at  St.  Denis, 
there  to  weep  over  her  sad  remembrances  of  the  prison  and  the 
scaffold — the  handsome  and  faithful  youth  of  the  King's 
military  household,  who  exiled  themselves  from  their  families 
to  follow  the  father  of  the  country — this  eventful  night,  the 
inauspicious  weather,  the  tempest,  the  rain,  the  torch-%ht 
reflected  on  the  arms ;  all  these,  affecting,  ominous,  and  almost 
funereal  circumstances,  deeply  moved  the  people,  and  seemed, 
in  their  eyes,  to  be  the  forerunners  of  some  awful  calamity, 
which  was  about  to  befall  that  city  from  which  Napoleon 
had  driven  royalty,  peace,  and  nature.  Such  was  the  departure 
of  the  King  and  his  army  in  the  night  of  the  20th  of  March. 

Let  us  leave  these  scenes  awhile,  and  return  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  where  all  these  calamities  were  sources  of  triumph,  and 
all  these  sorrows  causes  for  joy. 

XII. 

Early  in  the  morning,  a  courier  from  M.  de  Lavalette,  one 
of  the  most  active  agents  of  Napoleon  in  Paris,  and  who  had 
taken  possession  before  daybreak  of  the  Post-office,  from 
which  he  expelled  M.  Ferrand,  brought  to  Fontainebleau  the 
so-much-desired  news  of  the  departure  of  the  King.  Napoleon 
blessed  his  good  fortune  which  thus  enabled  him  to  avoid,  not 
the  danger,  but  the  odium  of  entering  the  capital  and  palace 
sword  in  hand,  and  battering  down  the  gates  with  his  cannon. 
He  summoned  his  chiefs  and  changed  the  order  which  he  had 
given  the  day  before  to  collect  his  aimj  in  force  '^on  Essonne. 
JMradame  Hamelin,  an  officious  woman,  who,  eager  for  notoriety, 
was  engaged  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  Bonaparte  &mily,  and 
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concealed  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy  beneath  an  appearance 
of  the  YolatOity  natural  to  her  sex,  wrote  to  him  to  accelerate 
his  arrival  in  Paris.  "To  Paris  this  evening!"  cried  he; 
**  the  King  and  the  princes  have-  fled ;  I  will  sleep  to-night  in 
the  Tuileries.'*  "  To  Paris! "  re-echoed  his  ceurtiers  and  his 
companions  of  the  island  of  Elba.  To  Paris !  was  soon  re- 
echoed by  all  the  troops  from  regiment  to  regiment,  and  from 
outpost  to  outpost.  The  grenadiers  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and 
those  fiery  Poles  who  had  promised  themselves  when  on  board 
the  brig  Inconstant,  a  triumphal  and  soldier-like  entry  into 
Paris,  forgetting  their  fatigues,  carried  their  arms  lightly, 
hurried  forward  their  horses,  took  possession  of  all  the  carts 
and  carriages  on  the  road,  made  the  peasants  and  village-lads 
carry  their  knapsacks,  and  wanted  to  arrive  by  daylight  at  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  in  order  that  the  sun  might  shine  on, 
and  the  people  see  their  victorious  returA  to  the  country. 

Napoleon,  however,  restrained  their  eagerness,  and  forbade 
them  to  continue  their  march.  More  politic  than  impatient^ 
he  felt  that  the  bearing  of  his  personal  guard,  and  the  tumult 
which  would  follow  the  course  of  these  grenadiers  and  Poles» 
who  were  intoxicated  with  boastings,  wquld  give  his  entry  into 
Paris  the  appearance  of  a  humiliating  conquest  of  the  capital 
by  his  soldiers.  He  wished  to  be  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  those  bodies  of  the  army  which  had  set  out  to  rejoin  him, 
and  had  voluntarily  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons. 
Above  all,  he  wished  to  avoid  daylight,  as  he  had  done  at 
Grenoble  and  at  Lyons,  either  because  he  suspected  some  snare, 
or  that  the  indignation  of  the  people  made  him  fear  the  despera* 
tion  of  a  mob,  or  the  arm  of  an  assassin.  He  passed  the 
whole  morning  of  the  20th  of  March  in  receiving  the  congra- 
tulations of  his  adherents  in  Paris,  who  hastened  to  him  to 
receive  the  reward  of  their  services,  and  in  walking  about  the 
library,  galleries,  and  gardens  of  the  chateau  of  Fontainebleau, 
merely  to  pass  away  the  time.  He  only  entered  his  carriage 
towards  evening,  accompanied  by  a  small  escort,  but  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  soldiers  ^and  people  on  their  march,  he  passed 
over  the  hillocks  of  that  forest  which  had  in  otber  days  wit- 
nessed his  luxury,  and  been  the  scene  of  his  hunting  parties. 
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His  jonrnej  as  far  as  Paiis  ^ras  one  long  caieer  of  triomphant 
sedition,  in  whit^  the  want  of  disdpline,  and  the  intoxicatioQ 
of  the  soldieiy  vied  with  the  torbolence  of  the  inhabituits  of 
the  disordered  towns  and  villages.  Ni§^t  had  Mien  on  Pans 
before  he  perceived  its  steeples  and  towers»  and  he  had  caused 
it  to  be  reported  that  he  would  not  arriye  until  the  follow- 
ing day. 

XIII. 

The  city,  after  the  departure  of  the  King,  dunng  the 
remainder  of  the  ni^t,  and  the  whole  day  of  the  20th  of 
Mareh,  remained  in  that  state  of  interregnum,  inactLyity, 
and  stupor,  which  follows  the  8ho<^  of  a  great  event  as  wdl 
with  a  people  as  with  an  individual.  The  instinctiTe  force  of 
cohesion,  which  for  awhile  sustains  sociefy  after  its  founda- 
tioos  have  been  destroyed,  alone  governed  the  immense  and 
agitated  mass  of  the  population  of  this  great  capital.  This 
phenomenon,  which  is  always  to  be  observed  in  sudden  and 
unexpected  revolutions,  has  also  another  cause  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  may  haj^en,  and  the  fear  that  all  men  and 
pul^  functionaries  entertain,  lor  a  few  hours,  lest  &ey  should 
be  decmved  by  fortune,  and  ruin  themselves  by  declaring  too 
soon  in  favour  of  a  cause  winch  might  .not  prove  triumphant 
Such  was  the  state  of  Paris  during  this  day  of  expectation. 
Bonaparte  vras  certainly  about  to  enter  the  Tmleries,  but  no 
one  could  believe  that  the  King  would  leave  France,  and  that 
thii  monardiy,  which,  accompanied  by  an  army  for  its  retinue, 
and  foBowed  by  the  regrets  and  tears  of  a  nation,  was  about  to 
throw  itself  into  the  boaom  of  the  most  royalist  provinces, 
would  be  reduced  in  so  short  a  time  to  beg  an  asylum  in  a 
foreign  land. 

XIV. 

Nothing  stirred  in  the  city.  There  was  no  longer  any  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  restrained  themselves,  as  if  divided  be- 
tween two  feelings  of  eqaai  influence.  The  prefect  cl  Paris^  that 
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same  M.  de  GloAliroI  Yrbom  the  King  had  kept  in  the  office 
where  he  found  hinw  and  where  Bonaparte  in  his  turn  was 
again  about  to  find  him,  still  held  the  reins  of  the  municipal 
administration  combined,  as  an  exception,  with  that  of  the 
department  He  did  not  foUow  the  base  example  of  those  two 
prefects  who  had  been  appointed  bj  the  King,  and  who  now 
placed  their  departments  at  the  disposal  of  the  King's  enemy. 
He  issued  a  courageous  proclamation  to  the  people,  reminding 
them  of  their  recent  enthusiasm  on  the  arrival  of  this  pacific 
prince,  and  deckling  beforehand  his  sense  of  the  ingratitude 
and  £dthlessneas  of  their  conduct,  if  they  were  capable  of 
proving  false  to  the  sentiments  of  fidelity  so  often  sworn  to  the 
Bourbons,  for  the  sake  of  a  soldier  who  had  rebelled  against 
his  country,  and  against  his  own  act  of  abdication.  This 
decisiye  proclamation  he  signed  with  his  name,  which  was  thus 
beforehand  condemned  to  proscription,  and  affixed  to  the  walls 
of  Paris  it  was  read  during  the  whole  of  the  20th  of  March 
by  the  people  with  applause  and  with  tears.  The  Municipal 
Council,  a  yery  popular  authority,  through  the  medium  of 
M.  Bellart,  a  man  of  right  feeling,  but  liable  to  be  carried  to 
extremes,  issued  another  proclamation  fiill  of  defiance,  of 
insults,  and  of  maledictions  against  the  usurper  of  the  charter, 
the  nation,  and  the  throne  ;  M.  Bellart,  unlike  M.  de  Chabrol 
and  M.  Laind,  however,  did  not  await  the  arrival  of  tlie  soldier 
whom  he  defied,  but  proscribed  himself  after  having  published 
his  imprecation.  The  ministers  had  either  followed  the  King 
or  withdrawn  in  different  directions.  The  prefect  of  poliee, 
Bourrienne,  a  renegade  firom  the  intixuacy  of  Napolecm  to  the 
poHce  of  the  Bourbons,  took  to  fli^f  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  his  former  master.  The  leading  partbans  of  Napoleon 
began  to  show  themselves  during  the  day,  but  widiout  any  dis- 
tnriMoiee,  and  to  possess  thems^ves,  eitiier  by  thdr  audacity, 
as  m  the  case  of  M.  de  Lavalette,  of  the  PostK)ffice,  at  by 
means  of  an  airazigement  prudently  made  by  M.  Chabrol,  of 
the  prindpal  offices  ef  the  government  m  Ftois,  to  avoid  the 
IM^  and  disasters  of  a  state  of  anarchy.  Cooat  de  M(»stes- 
qtDOO,  who  belonged  to  a&mily  thatwas  ahnost^tirely  devoted 
to  Ni^leon  for  t&e  favonxs  whicii  had  been  kvidibed  ml  iti 
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during  his  reign,  took  the  command  of  the  National  Guard  in- 
stead of  General  DessoUes,  who  bore  as  great  ahatred  to  Napoleon 
as  Moreau,  the  former  companion  of  his  campaigns  and  his 
reverses.  The  National  Guard,  which  was  assembled  at  the 
close  of  day  in  the  garden  of  the  TuiTeries,  the  court-yard  of 
the  chateau,  and  in  the  Carrousel,  met  without  knowing  whe- 
ther they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  protest  against  the  invasion 
of  the  city,  or  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  Dictator,  Being 
almost  entirely  composed  of  royalists,  they  with  difficulty 
repressed  ^eir  feelings  of  indignation  while  under  arms,  and 
tremendous  murmurs  of  disapprobation  arose  from  their  ranks. 
Uncertain  up  to  the  last  moment  whether  they  should  admit  or 
repel  the  .first  bodies  of  troops  who  should  attempt  to  occupy 
the  Tuileries  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  but,  nevertheless, 
decided  on  giving  them  up  to  the  army  and  its  chief,  as  it  was 
morally  impossible  to  defend  them,  they  were  desirous  that  the 
political  usurpation  under  which  all  good  citizens  groaned, 
should  at  least  be  accomplished  in  an  orderly  manner,  without 
dishonouring  the  palace,  or  staining  the  city  with  blood. 

XV. 

Such  was  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  National  Guard,  or 
armed  citizens  of  Paris.  The  military  partisans  of  Napoleon, 
who  consisted  of  disbanded  half  pay  officers,  had  been  col- 
lected into  a  body  for  some  days  past  at  St.  Denis,  prepared 
to  break  forth  at  the  proper  tim^  on  the  retreat  of  the  King,  lo 
entice  the  troops  from  their  fidelity,  and  imitate  in  Paris  the  ex* 
ample  set  them  by  the  defection  of  Lab^doyere  and  his  regiment 
at  Grenoble,  and  that  of  General  Brayer,  the  renegade  com- 
mandant of  Lyons.  But  having  been  hitherto  kept  in  check 
by  the  presence  of  the  body  guard,  the  volunteers  of  the  public 
schools,  the  Swiss,  and  the  regiments  of  the  guard,  the  last 
columns  of  which  did  not  leave  St.  Denis,  where  they  had 
passed  the  night,  tmtil  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  March, 
these  officers,  who  were  gathered  together  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  military  sedition,  did  not  break  forth  until  the  middle 
of  the  day.    They  were  commanded  by  General  Excelmans, 
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an  intrepid  and  adventurous  soldier,  and  thorough-bred  military 
tribune,  formed  by  nature  to  win  over  camps,  and  gifted  with  a 
tall  figure,  an  open  countenance,  a  martial  bearing,  and  a 
warmth  of  heart  and  soul  that  vented  itself  in  fiery  eloquence. 
A  seditious  camp  was  thus  formed  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  in 
which  were  concentrated  all  the  feelings  of  discontent,  humilia- 
tion, and  revenge  of  the  whole  army.  The  numerous  dis- 
banded soldiers  of  the  neighbourhood,  proud  to  see  their  chiefs 
and  their  colours  once  more,  and  to  appear  to  share  in  the 
gloiy  by  aiding  in  the  rebellion,  crowded  around  this  battalion 
of  officers.  The  variable  and  fluctuating  mob  of  the  suburbs 
of  a  large  city,  a  class  always  contaminated  by  misery  and  tur- 
bulence, and  ever  ready  to  follow  the  current  of  sedition,  from 
whatsoever  quarter  it  may  flow,  swelled  the  flood  of  Napo- 
leon's forerunners  at  St.  Denis,  and  rushed  with  their  cock- 
ades, their- colours,  their  imperial  decorations,  their  well-known 
and  popular  uniforms,  with  laurels  in  their  hands,  and  *  eagles 
displayed  on  the  tops  of  pikes,  from  La  Villette  to  the  Boule- 
vards, amidst  loud  cries  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur,'*  to  which  they 
urged  and  instigated  the  people  on  their  way  through  the  long 
and  extensive  suburbs  which  extend  from  Charenton  to  St. 
Denis.  They  were  recruited  on  their  road  by  the  scum  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  guided  by  curiosity,  and  attracted  by 
tumult,  who  belong  to  that  class  of  the  population  that  has  no 
home  but  the  street.  This  procession,  although  numerous  and 
noisy,  did  not  arouse  the  mass  of  settled  and  hard-working 
people  to  revolt ;  but,,  like  an  invading  column  of  a  half-miHtwy 
and  half  democratic  character,  appeared  to  pass  through  the 
town  without  mingling  with  the  inhabitants.  In  the  faces  of  the 
latter  were  openly  expressed  the  feelings  of  sorrow,  shame,  and 
even  anger,  that  pervaded  those  quarters  in  which  this  soldiery 
and  mob  raised  the  shouts,  while  the  shops  and  windows  were 
closed  as  th^y  passed  along,  and  Paris  protested  against  them 
by  its  silence  and  solitude. 

XVI 
The  curious  and  uud  latiug  crowd  of  the  other  suburbs  of 
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the  east,  west,  and  soisQi  of  Paiis,  and  tLa  few  partisans  of 
the  En^CTE^r  in  the  qoarteia  of  the  interior,  had  been  accumu- 
lated since  the  morning  by  their  inatinctLve  taste  for  grand 
spectacles,  and  their  curiosity  to  see  that  man  who  shook  the 
world,  re-enter  the  palace  of  his  glory  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
dear  grenadiers.  This  scene,  one  oi  the  most  paiihetic  in  history, 
could  not  fail  to  attract  thousands  of  spectators.  Eiren  those 
who  had  r^oiced  at  the  fall  of  the  great  gladiator  of  the 
European  arena,  desired  to  witness  his  rising  once  more  from 
the  dust,  were  it  only  to  see  him  again  fall  aud  expire.  The 
Carrousel  was  filled  with  a  sea  of  men,  which,  as.  it  roared  and 
heaved  to  and  fix),  gave  vent  to  opposite  clamours  of  "Vive  le 
Koi ! "  and  "  Vive  TEmpereur ! "  In  the  morning  the  cries  of  repro- 
bation against  the  Emperor  were  nevertheless  the  most  nu- 
merous; butas  the  day  declined,  the  criesof  "Vive  rampereur!" 
increased  with  the  general  impatience — that  ruling  passion  of 
the  multitude ;  while  those  who  had  been  the  most  indifferent, 
or  the  most  hostile,  some  hours  before,  now  began  to  call  on 
the  great  actor  to  appear  on  the  stage  which  had  remained 
too  long  empty,  and  conclude  the  drama  .which  had  been  too 
long  delayed.  Such  are  the  people.  The  closed  gates  cot^d 
scarcely  resist  the  pressure  of  these  20,000  happy  souls. 

XVII. 

The  multitudinous  column  of  soldiers,  officers  on  half-pay, 
and  lower  orders  of  the  people,  under  the  command  of  Excel- 
mans,  now  passed  through  the  wickets  of  the  Carrousel,  and 
breaking  through  the  crowd  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur  V* 
"  A  basics  Bourbons !"  decided  the  wavering  multitude,  who,  in- 
fluenced by  the  force  of  numbers,  by  agitation  and  by  terror, 
broke  out  into  loud  cheers.  The  column  of  Excelmans,  pre- 
ceded by  a  few  mounted  cuirassiers,  who  had  been  enticed 
away  at  St.  Denis,  and  dragging  after  it  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
then,  advanced  towards  the  gate  to  demand  that  the  doors 
should  be  opened,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  palace  in 
which  it  desired  to  inaugurate  its  Emperor.  The  National 
Guard  at  first  refused  to  deliver  it  up  to  any  but  himself. 
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bat  Excehnans,  having,  come  forward,  and  entered  into  a 
pariey  with  the  ehiefis  of  the  civic  guard,  ihej  deemed  it  more 
pm^nt  to  giye  up  the  palace  to  a  Bonapardst  genond,  i^o, 
though  at.&e  head  of  a  seditious  mob»  was  firm  in  character, 
and  respected  by  his  accomplices*  than  to  meet  the  onslaaght 
of  the  indigent,  turbulent,  and  irresponsible  multitudes  who 
oorered  the  place.  Of  all  forms  of  sedition  that  of  militaiy 
sedition  appears  to  be  the  least  dangerous  to  the  h(»ne 
of  the  citizen,  because  in  it  a  certain  sense  of  order 
seems  to  temper  the  disorder,  and  a  remnant  of  discipline 
to  ppotide  chiefs  even  to  indkcipline  itseli  Exnelmains 
eatered  with  his  cavalry,  his  cannon,  and  his  battalion  of 
officers  without  troops,  re-closed  the  gates,  took  possession  of 
the  doors  of  the  palace,  and  caused  an  immense  tri-coloured 
flag  to  be  displayed  on  the  summit  of  the  central  pavilion  of 
the  Tuileries,  as  a  sign  of  the  residence  of  the  chiefs  and  of 
the  army  who  had  canied  it  throughout  Europe.  The  National 
Guard,  now  left  without  any  motive  for  remaining  assembled 
around  a  residence  which  had  been  conquered  by  sedition, 
gFaduaUy  dispersed,  some  still  displaying  their  white  cockades, 
others  assuming  thosa  of  the  army,  but  the  minority  wearing 
none  at  all,  and  retired  to  their  saddened  hearths  to  await  the 
deckdon  of  the  night  on  the  fate  of  their  country. 

The  multitude,  worn  out  and  disi^ipointed,  after  so  many 
hours  of  expectation,  dispersed  without  disturbance  or  violence 
to  their  dwellings.  There  then  remained  on  the  Carrousel 
and  on  the  quay,  only  a  few  scattered  groups,  composed  of  the 
most  fEmatic.or  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  Emperor,  to  play 
the  part  of  the  absent  people  in  the  scene  which  thd  Bona- 
partist  conspirators  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  publishing 
it  on  the  morrow  to  France  and  to  Europe. 

XVIII 

Darkness  had  in  the  meanwhile  long  descended  over  Parisy 
and  the  Emperor  had  by  turns  slackened  and  hastened  hia 
speed,  with  the  view  of  not  aniviBg  before  nightfall,  but  still 
of  reaching  his  destination  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  anniver- 
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saiy  of  the  birth  of  his  son.  Without  other  religious  belief, 
except  that  system  of  politics  which  playb  upon  the  credulity 
of  nations,  he  nevertheless  entertained  that  vague  superstition 
of  fate  which  he  called  his  star,  and  of  which  he  celebrated  the 
worship  by  the  observance  of  a  coincidence  of  dates,  called 
anniversaries.  Mystery  and  infinity  are  appreciated  and 
adored  by  even  the  most  rebellious  minds,  and  the  man  who 
will  not  believe  in  God,  believes  in  destiny. 

Napoleon,  after  passing  his  grenadiers  of  the  island  of 
Elba,  whom  he  ordered  to  halt  at  Essonne,  for  the  reason  we 
have  already  mentioned,  continued  his  journey  towards  Paris. 
He  was  escorted  by  a  few  officers  and  mounted  soldiers  of  the 
different  cavalry  regiments  that  he  passed  on  his  way,  and  a 
hundred  of  those  Poles  of  the  island  of  Elba  whose  devoted 
worship  of  himself  constituted  them  genuine  Mamelukes  oi 
the  north,  and  whose  uniforms,  features,  voices,  and  gestures, 
inspired  all  on  the  road  with  the  warlike,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  servile  feelings  of  enthusiasm  which  they  entertained  for 
him.  Those  of  his  generals  and  familiars  who  felt  most 
anxious  to  restore  a  master  under  whom  they  might  again  be- 
come the  rulers  of  the  empire,  had  gone  to  meet  him  on 
horseback,  and  surrounded  his  travelling  carriage,  in  which  they 
now  and  then  caught  glimpses  of  his  pale  and  feverish  coun- 
tenance, as  he  sat  in  the  glare  of  the  torches  which  the  cavaliers 
brandished  before  his  horses'  heads.  He  thus  entered  Paris,^ 
as  if  it  had  been  a  place  of  bivouac  after  a  hard  day's  fighting. 
A  profound  silence  and  gloomy  solitude  reigned  throughout 
the  streets,  the  new  Boulevards,  and  the  quays  which  he  tra- 
versed on  his  way  to  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  avenue  ta 
bis  palace.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  bridge  on  the  quay  of 
the  Tuileries,  the  few  groups  of  people  who  had  been  stationed 
thero,  and  who  had  awaited  him  since  daylight,  welcomed  his 
carriage  with  a  few  shouts  that  died  away  unechoed  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  carriage  dashing  at  the  full  gallop 
of  the  horses,  beneath  die  arched  gallery  of  the  Louvre  which 
leads  from  the  quay  to  the  courtyard,  drew  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  of  the  Pavilion  of  Flora. 
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XIX. 

Here  he  found  himself  on  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  his 
cum  people,  the  people  of  his  camp  and  of  his  court,  and  the 
three  or  four  hundred  military  men  of  all  branches  of  the 
army,  and  all  grades  of  rank.  Generals,  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers,  who  were  spread 
through  the  courts,  and  breathless  with  impatience,  no  sooner 
heard  the  rolling  of  his  carriage  than  they  flew  to  the  horses' 
heads,  threw  themselves  on  the  doors,  and  under  the  wheels, 
like  the  worshippers  of  India  beneath  the  car  of  their  idol. 
Opening  the  doors  with  all  the  violence  of  fiematicism,  they 
raised  the  Emperor  in  their  arms,  and  uttering  enthusiastic 
and  phrenzied  cries,  carried  him  by  the  light  of  the  torches 
up  the  steps,  from  landing-place  to  landing-place;  through 
the  halls,  and  saloons,  as  far  as  the  cabinet  and  the  bedroom 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  where  everything  gave  evidence  of  the  hurry 
of  a  nocturnal  departure,  and  where  the  tears  of  that  King, 
and  of  his  followers,  which  had  &llen  on  his  farewell  procla- 
mation, had  not  yet  had  time  to  dry.  In  the  midst  of  this 
intoxication,  entirely  concentrated  amongst  a  small  number  of 
friends  interested  in  his  triumph  and  connected  with  his 
household.  Napoleon  and  his  companions  of  the  Isle  of  Elba 
could  not  shake  oS  an  impression  of  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment on  beholding  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  capital. 
Was  it  worth  the  trouble  of  having  crossed  the  sea,  penetrated 
.through  France,  hurried  his  march,  urged  an  army  to  revolt, 
and  braved  all  Europe,  to  be  received  by  the  coldness  and 
terror  of  the  people,  by  solitude  and  by  night  ? 

XX. 

He  did  not  cease,  however,  to  fortify  himself  and  his 
courtiers  and  accomplices  against  this  impression.  He  re- 
peated a  thousand  times,  and  made  use  of,  over  and  over,  with 
an  affected  confidence  to  all  those  who  came  to  congratulate 
him,  the  same  words,  a  symptom  of  the  disquietude  of  his  soul, 
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which  he  evidently  wished  to  impress  as  watchwords  upon 
every  lip.  ''  It  was  not  you«  it  was  not  your  plots,  it  was  not 
your  attachments,  which  have  brought  me  here ;  it  was  the 
disinterested  men,  the  sob-lieirtenaBtB  and  the  soldienB,  who 
bftve  done  all;  'tis  to  the  people,  'tis  to  the  azmy,  that  I 
ewe  everything  !*'  It  was  felt  that  the  hat  of  his  invasion 
weighed  npoai  his  policy ;  and  that  fiom  the  first  moment,  at 
the  risk  even  of  discontenting  the  aoeompliceB  of  his  letom,  he 
widbed  to  attribute  it  to  the  people.  But  if  the  peo^e  did  not 
protest  l^  civic  opposition,  they  protested  very  geneially  by 
their  sonow  and  their  estiangenient.  fiistozy  never  re- 
corded more  aadadtf  in  the  usuxpation  <^  a  thnme,  or  a  more 
cowardly  sobmissaon  of  a  nation  to  an  anx^.  Fiance  lest  on 
that  day  somewliat  of  its  chazaeter,  the  law  of  its  majesty,  the 
liberty  of  its  respect  Military  despotism  was  substitated  for 
pablic  opinion.  Hie  pretorians  made  a  mockeiy  of  <he  people. 
The  Lower  Empire  of  Rome  enacted  in  Ganl  one  of  those 
scenes  wMoh  degrade  history,  and  himiiliate  human  natose. 
The  oidy  excuse  ibr  such  an  ev«it  is  that  the  people  were 
depressed  nnder  ten  years  of  military  govenmient,  that  the 
army  was  rendered  fSematio  by  ten  years  of  prodigies,  and  that 
its  idol  was  a  hero.  But  this  heio  himself  was  not  long  in 
e^qpiating  his  attempt  against  the  nation  which  he  had  just 
pounced  upon,  by  finding  in  his  own  palace  the  dishonouzahle 
necessity  of  compounding  with  his  accomplices,  the  iinreasonr 
^hleness  of  &e  opinions  which  he  moA  pnrdiase  by  honriy 
sacrifices,  the  famed  division  of  power  with  his  secret  enemies, 
the  cupidity,  the  manoainres,  the  intrigues,  and  the  treasons  of 
the  palaoe  gI  the  GsBsais.  He  wished  to  reign  at  any  fwnrifine, 
and  he  was  now  destined  to  impose  a  reign  no  longer,  hot 
to  beg  it;  to  purchase  every  adhesion  by  shameful  concessions; 
to  tremble  before  those  whom  he  formerly  made  tremble  with 
a  gesture ;  to  be  the  slave  of  those  whom  he  had  returned  to 
enslave;  to  submit  to  ibe  murmum,  the  contradictions,  the 
caprioes,  and  the  insolences  oi  the  potitical  bodies;  to  take 
lefege  in  camps  where  he  could  find  victory  no  more ;  to  fly 
firom  a  <coart  in  which  he  no  longer  found  saHaty.  The  fimt 
ni^t  that  he  passed  withont  sleep  at  the  Tufleries  began  the 
vengeance  of  his  triumph,  and  the  expiation  of  his  happiness 
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XXI. 

It  ma  necessafy  for  him  to  givB  a  character  to  Ins  gofcior 
mest  The  light  of  conquest  oedd  no  longer  svfBoe  finr 
France,  \vhich  betd  taerted  the  sweets  of  liberty.  An  avowed 
and  hrotal  dictatonship  -would  have  caused  a  unanimous  insur- 
rection ;  but  without  ^e  dictatxnship  how  was  be  to  crush  the 
internal  parides,  and  show  a  fixmt  to  Europe,  now  more  coa- 
lesced than  ever  agaxost  1dm?  He  had  deceived  I^rance  bj 
insinuationB  and  fdsehoods,  wittingly  spread  up  to  that  moment 
of  the  pretended  concert  which  existed,  he  said,  between  him 
and  Austria,  and  the  feigned  correspondence  which  he  afiected 
to  Tnaintain  with  the  Empress  Marie-Lomse,  at  Vienna.  This 
artifice,  more  worthy  of  a  comedian  than  a  hero,  might  very 
well-have  lulled  some  coarse-minded  soldiers  and  some  ignorant 
peasants  on  his  route,  but  the  enlightened  opnuon  of  Paris 
could  see  through  I3iese  stoctagems  with  a  single  glanoe.  The 
illusion  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  people,  was  about  to 
be  dissipated  with  the  exposure  of  the  falsehood;  and  people 
would  not  be  long  in  seeing  that  the  only  benefit  conferred 
upon  ihe  country  by  tiiese  men,  formerly  so  much  desired,  but 
now  so  &tal,  would  be  the  neoesraty  of  a  general  levy  of  all  the 
military  population  of  France,  and  the  raising  of  an  unlimited 
tax  for  the  pajonent  of  an  unlimited  army.  To  obtain  such 
aacnfices  ficom  the  coontry  it  was  indispeaisahly  necessary  to 
ofier  it  some  of  those  great  compensations  whidh  outweigh,  if 
not  Jbr  tin  present,  at  least  in  tlie  fiitore,  the  gold  and  the 
blood  of  naftions.  It  was  neoessaxy  to  evoke  ^  revolution, 
Wineh  he  had  insolted,  driven  back,  and  proscribed;  and  to 
offer  it,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  a  base  repentance  and 
improdont  concesnons  with  which  it  T^onld  ne?er  be  satisfied, 
vttd  never  be  sure  of,  in  Boeing  them  ftll  from  the  hand  of  its 
most  implacable  enen^.  In  order  ihat  this  repentanoe  and 
fttese  conoesdons  might,  fiir  the  moment  at  least,  be  accepted 
l)y  tiie  revolnticm,  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  j^edges.  Utese 
l^edges  were  the  men  whose  names  had  remained  most  in 
t^mpathy  wiOiliierevoltrtionaiy  spirit— that  is  to  fiay,  lihe  old 
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republicans.  Now,  to  put  the  government  of  despotism  into 
the  hands  of  the  republicans,  was  to  place  himself  at  the , 
mercy  of  the  revolution.  After  having  made  use  of  the  Em- 
peror to  conquer  and  repulse  Europe,  these  men  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  representative  institutions  of  the  people  to 
tie  down  or  annihilate  the  Emperor.  On  the  other  side,  the 
republicans,  even  when  called  into  the  councils  of  the  Emperor, 
could  not  confide  in  the  master  they  were  going  to  second ;  for, 
after  having  made  use  of  them  to  call  the  people  to  arms, 
victory  would  give  to  the  fortunate  chief  of  the  armies  an 
ascendant  at  Paris  which  a  constitution  could  not  counter- 
balance, and  he  would  inevitably  crush,  on  his  triumphal 
return  from  the  frontier,  the  men  and  things  which  he  had  now  , 
found  it  necessary  to  conciliate  for  a  few  days;  The  whole 
situation  of  the  Emperor  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  and  of  the 
republicans  whom  he  was  going  to  invite  to  his  alliance,  re- 
duced itself,  therefore,  to  a  double  game  of  observation,  of 
intrigue,  of  cunning,  and  of  internal  treason,  in  the  very 
bosom  even  of  the  government  and  of  the  palace;  the  Em- 
peror playing  off  the  republicans  to  borrow  from  them  the 
revolutionaiy  popularity,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  when  he 
should  have  conquered ;  the  republicans  playing  off  the  Em- 
peror, to  borrow  from  him  the  military  popularity,  and  to  get 
rid  of  it  after  it  should  have  disembarrassed  them  of  the 
Bourbons  and  of  the  coalition.  The  Italian  genius  of  Napo- 
leon, and  the  Machiavelian  genius  of  Fouche,  represented  this 
double  situation  front  to  front.  What  government  could 
spring  from  this  conflict  of  two  opposing  stratagems?  A 
weak  and  equivocal  government,  the  fruit  of  a  double  treason. 
The  Emperor  felt  it  from  the  first  moment,  and  sank 
down,  before  he  began  to  act,  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
fjEdse  situation  which  he  was  come  to  brave  so  rashly  for  his 
character  and  for  his  ^gnityv  He  lamented  secretly  with  his 
ancient  and  most  confidential  councillors,  he  took  advice 
from  everybody,  he  wavered  between  dictatorship  and  conces* 
sions,  the  one  alienating  from  him  the  people,  the  others 
alienating  him  from  himself.  He  finished  by  confiding 
to  time,  and  to  that  star  which  is  only  the  action  of  a  high 
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intellect  upon  his  destiny,  ahdivhich  could  no  longer  ehino 
in  such  a  cloudy  atmosphere.  He  resigned  himself  to  bend 
before  all  the  world,  until  he  could  raise  himself  by  -vic- 
toiy  and  bend  all  the  world  before  him.  His  nature,  al^ough 
imperious  in  success,  was  pliant  in  adversity.  He  knew  how 
to  yield  at  proper  times,  and  to  assume  every  hue  of  opinion, 
as  he  had  done  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  at 
Toulon  under  Eobespierre,  and  at  Paiis  under  Barras ;  to 
feign  death  on  occasion,  like  those  vanquished  animals  which, 
no  longer  able  to  defend  themselves  by  struggling,  do  it  by 
their  immobility,  and  preserve  themselves  from  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies  by  giving  themselves  up  as  motionless  bodies 
to  their  pity  or  their  contempt. 

XXII. 

Before  daybreak  appeared  he  summoned.  Cambacdres,  this 
vice-emperor  whom  he  always  left  at  Paris  during  his  absence, 
to  personify  the  wisdom  and  represent  the  etiquette  of  the 
Empire.  He  was  astonished  that  he  had  not  seen  him  before, 
and  he  drew  a  bad  omen  from  a  tardiness  which  seemed  to 
biTYi  in  so  prudent  a  man  an  evil  presage  of  destiny.  Cam- 
bac^res,  of  an  erudite  mind,  well  regulated,  extensive  and 
profound,  sagacious  even  to  timidity,  was  everywhere  the 
first  in  the  category  of  second  parts  :  force  of  character  alone 
was  wanting  to  enable  him  to  fill  the  first  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  always  take  shelter  behind  men  greater  than 
themselves ;  seeking  for  superiority  in  those  with  whom  they 
ally  themselves,  with  as  much  care  as  other  men  take  to  shun 
equality  in  a  colleague.  Thrown  into  the  first  revolution  by 
his  merit  as  a  jurisconsult,  more  than  by  his  nature,  which 
was  strongly  imbued  with  traditions,  he  had  escaped  by  silence 
and  keeping  in  the  background,  the  great  implications  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  His  equivocal  or  contradicted  vote  on  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.  did  not  render  him  either  entirely  inno- 
cent, or  absolutely  guilty  of  the  crime  of  regicide,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Bourbons.  The  general  amnesty  sheltered  him  under 
their  reign,  to  which  he  accommodated  himself  for  his  secority, 
5i 
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his  leisorq,  and  his  riches.  He  hfid  not  con^ired  for  the 
return  of  the  Emperor;  and  no  one,  perhaps,  amongst  the 
former  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  had  seen  mth  greater  alarm 
than  he  did,  the  landing  at  Cannes,  which  was  to  hring  him 
unwillingly  upon  the  scene  again,  and  coxtstrain  him  to  pro* 
nounse  for  or  against  his  ancient  colleague  in  the  consulate. 
He  was  too  well  versed  in  affairs,  and  had  too  much  experience 
in  goyemment,  to  entertain  any  illusions  on  the  eventual  fiste 
of  ibis  tragic  adventure.  He  knew  that  miracles  are  never 
repeated ;  that  France  of  1814,  exhausted,  weaiy^  and  discon- 
tented, would  not  long  bear  the  weight  of  a  second  empire ; 
that  the  sword  of  despotism  is  never  mended  after  being  omce 
broken,  and  that  coalesced  Europe  defied  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  would  not  fall  back  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  to  Vienna, 
to  Moscow,  and  to  Madrid,  before  the  escaped  prisoner  of 
Elba.  The  great  Empire  was  to  the  clear-sighted  optics  of 
Cambaceres,  a  drama  played  out,  of  which  the  second  em|>ire 
could  only  be  a  short  and  tragical  parody;  attempted  throu^ 
inipatience,  and  brought  to  a  close  by  a  national  insunectian 
in  Paris,  or  by  a  defeat  on  a  field  of  battle.  He  did  not  widi 
at  any  price  to  take  an  active  part  in  a  government  condemned 
beforehand  by  his  own  sound  sense ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  horror 
of  accepting,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse ;  his  past  eaieer 
and  his  timidity  chained  him  to  the  Emperor  in  eypite  of 
himself. 

XXIII. 

Cambac^es  suited  Napoleon  better  than  any  other^  to  im- 
part to  the  commencement  of  his  government  tbatindeterminirte 
qharacter,  half  revolutionary,  half  despotic,  under  which  he 
felt  it  convenient  to  mask  his  real  designs.  Cambaodres,  .by 
his  conventional  origin,  did  not  clash  with  the  wrecks  of  tiie 
convention  which  necessity  was  throwing  into  the  minister,* 
whilst  b^  his  proverbial  obsequiousness  to  the  Emperor  he  did 
not  cla^  with  the  Napoleonists.  The  En^peror  unbosomed 
himself  to  him  with  the  fullest  confidence,  and  did  not  dis- 
semble to  himiUQ^  of  the  mysteries  or  the  embarmssments  «f 

\\}f  Ty^iTy^f      Q^rr^lffflfi^i^p  fJCKuklv  .told  him  ^^"^  fjufi    ^TltftTpW"^ 
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of  restoring  the  military  goveniment  a  few  months  after  the 
loss  of  die  continent,  and  the  inTosion  of  Fiance  bj  the  allied 
asmy,  sapipeaxod  to  him  an  attempt  beyond  human  gennw; 
that  the  Bombons,  without  doubt,  were  ignorant  of  France, 
aodd  that  they  had  resided  rather  than  reigned  at  the  Tuileries; 
but  that  the  numerous  hopes  of  liberty  and  ipeace  which  their 
setnm  had  excited  in  a  womH>ut  country,  exceeded  by  a  great 
deal  the  mass  of  discontent  to  which  Uiey  had  given  birth  ; 
ihat  France  had  respond  onoe  more  the  broath  of  liberty 
and  would  be  uneasy,  importunate,  su^^icious,  and  dtffi 
cult  to  reassme;  that  parties,  instead  of  being  enervated, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  eonsulatSt  were  regenerated,  ardent,  and 
incited  by  tide  press  and  by  the  orators ;  that  he  would  no 
longer  find  the  Senate  or  the  people  of  1814 ;  that  his  mar- 
ahals  themselves,  so  loaded  wdth  fevours  by  the  BourboBBS, 
and  so  weary  of  war,  would  no  longer  o£Eer  to  him  the  same 
docilky  and  the  same  ardour  as  formeiiy ;  that  the  prestige  dT 
his  power  had  been  dissipated  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  them  at 
Fontaineblean;  that  they  would  bai^^un  for  then:  services; 
that  the  army,  by  the  insurrection  it  had  raised  against  its 
officers,  must  liave  fidlen  off  in  its  obedience  and  its  discipline ; 
that  the  finances,  which  had  been  squandered  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  reign,  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  in  indemnities  to  the  foreign  powers  for  the  ransom 
of  the  country,  would  not  bear  any  more  in  the  way  of  taxation 
or  credit,  but  what  was  done  by  rashness  or  violence;  that  the 
power  being  contended  for  between  the  republicans  and  the 
imperialists,  would  be  without  unity,  and  without  concert,  and 
would  introduce  faction  even  to  the  bosom  of  the  council, 
eharged  with  restraining  att  the  same  time  so  many  other 
faodons;  that  everything  had  grown  old  in  a  few  months,  and 
above  all,  he  himself,  and  that  he  conjured  the  Emperor, 
therefore,  to  leave  him  in  the  obscurity  wherain  he  wished  to 
shelter  the  remnant  of  his  life. 

XXIV. 

But  MapoleosL  repelled  all  these  pretexts;  and  refuted  idl 
ibeae  groonds  of  tenor,  without,  howevei;  denying  his  dtffi* 
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culties,  which  he  seemed  certain  of  surmounting,  provided 
they  would  only  give  him  time.  *'  One  successful  action,"  he 
said  to  Oambacdres,  **  would  regain  in  a  day  all  that  has  been 
lost  in  a  year  of  adversity  and  absence.  The  first  cannon  shot 
will  clear  the  atmosphere.  Moreover,  I  am  no  longer  the  same 
man.  I  have  thought  much  since  I  have  been  in  the  school  of 
adversity  and  solitude.  The  indifference  evinced  by  France 
at  my  fall,  has  taught  me  that  this  country  had,  or  thought  it 
had,  requirements  which  my  government  could  not  satisfy ;  but 
I  can  accommodate  myself  to  those  constitutional  tendencies 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the  world  since  Europe  has 
become  weaiy  of  war.  I  am  weary  myself,  I  am  growing  old, 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  name  in  military  glory ;  I  can 
make  my  dynasty  take  root  in  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the 
time  by  also  giving  a  charter,  and  more  than  a  charter,  a  code 
of  new  ideas,  of  which  my  son  will  be  the  powerful  guardian 
aftw  me.  I  have  this  advantage  over  the  Bourbons,  that  I 
am  not  bound  by  the  past,  or  compromised  in  its  ruins.  Why 
should  I  not  be  the  Charlemagne  of  what  you  call  the  libered 
ideas  ?    My  genius  is  equal  to  all  !'* 

He  forgot  that  a  genius  which  has  been  devoted  to  despo- 
tism, and  has  opposed  itself  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  is  no 
longer  fit  for  anything  but  to  restore  slavery  or  to  betray 
freedom. 

XXV. 

Cambaceres  allowed  himself,  not  to  be  convinced,  but  to 
yield,  and  he  submitted  to  a  favour  which  he  did  not  dare  to 
refuse.  He  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice,  and  resumed 
the  tide  of  Arch-chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Gaudin  had  the 
Finances,  Mollien  the  Treasury,  Decrds  the  Marine,  and 
Davoust  the  War-office.  The  Emperor  did  not  much  like 
this  marshal,  bom  before  him  to  fame,  and  preserving  the 
pride  of  his  birth  which  he  mingled  with -the  roughness  of  the 
camp,  but  little  flexible  under  the  hand  of  a  master,  inde- 
pendent, blunt,  with  a  republican  accent,  but  active,  with  a 
commandiDg  name,  and  necessary  to  the  army  at  a  crisis 
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¥rhich  the  return  of  Napoleon  was  preparing.  Napoleon  also 
conquered  bis  repugnance,  in  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
Home  Department,  one  of  those  men  who  since  the  18th 
Brumaire,  had  formed  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
general  servitude ;  this  was  Camot.  Whether  he  was  tired  of 
the  idleness  in  which  his  military  talents  were  languishing,  or 
whether  the  dangers  of  the  country  prevailed  with  him  over 
his  dislike  to  the  usurper  of  the  revolution,  and  the  restorer  of 
thrones,  Camot,  a  ^publican  under  the  convention,  even  to 
the  self-denial  of  his  fiGune  in  the  proscriptions  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety;  Camot  subsequently  proscribed 
himself  as  a  royalist,  but  always  a  republican,  and  protesting 
against  the  consulate  and  against  the  Empire,  when  every- 
body else  was  bending  under  the  sway  of  Napoleon;  Camot 
had  returned  ,to  the  service,  and  defended  the  bulwark  of 
Antwerp  in  the  last  campaign  of  1814.  He  had,  though  a 
regicide,  hailed  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  on  condition  that 
their  retum  would  restore  the  popular  ideas  of  1789.  He 
afterwards  braved  the  victorious  emigration  by  letters  to  the 
King,  wherein  he  mingled  severity  of  counsel  with  respect  for 
Louis  XYIII.  These  letters  had  surrounded'Camot  with  an 
immense  popularity  amongst  the  republican  and  liberal 
parties. 

The  Emperor  felt  the  strength  which  the  adhesion  of  such 
a  man  would  lend  to  his  cause ;  he  accordingly  sent  for  Camot, 
and  appealed  to  his  patriotism  by  the  excess  even  of  the  perils 
which  the  country  would  have  to  encounter,  both  abroad  and 
at  home.  "You  are  the  man  of  necessity,"  he  said  to  him. 
"  I  am  cured  of  despotism,  I  am  conquered  by  reason,  although 
a  conqueror  by  arms.  The  revolution,  of  which  you  and  I 
are  the  children,  requires  my  name  to  defend  it  abroad,  as  I 
have  occasion  for  yours  to  reconcile  it  to  me  at  home.  Let  us 
both  make  a  generous  sacrifice ;  I  of  my  system  of  govern- 
ment, too  absolute  and  too  personal  for  the  new  requirements 
of  the  time,  and  you  of  your  distrust  of  me.  Let  us  unite.  Be 
you  the  link  that  binds  me  to  public  opinion ;  let  us  triumph 
together  over  royalty  vrithin,  and  against  the  coalition  abroad.  • 
T  offer  you  as  a  pledge,  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  as  a 
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leeompense,  victoiy  at  the  frontiers,  and  a  libeial'  oonstitiitiony 
to  be  founded  under  my  dynasty,  the  only  one  acceptable  to 
yonr  friends.** 

Carnot  had  the  weakness  of  his  souvenivs,  and  the  illnsifni 
of  his  !hopes.  He  forgot  that  a  statesman  owes  to  his  oonntry 
all  the  sacrifices  of  ambition,  but  never  the  saciifiee  of  his 
opinions  and  of  his  constancy ;  because  the  power  of  a>  states- 
man is  in  his  opinions  and  not  in  himeelfi  He  accepted  the 
appointment :  he  did  more,  he  gave  in  his  turn  as  a  pledge  to 
the  Emperor  somewhat  of  his  dignity  of  character,  by  aooepting 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  ridiculous  feudal  titles  whidh  Na^ 
poleon  had  thrown  out  ae  a  bait  to  the  vanity  of-  his  coortien 
and  his  soldiers.  Carnot,  as  a  oou^t  of  the  Empire,  dashed 
with  the  austere  republican  of  the  oonyention,  eSbjcing  the  tides 
of  the  ancient  nobility  by  the  puritanical  laws  of  equality^ 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  guillotine^  Doabtless- he  thought 
he  owed  this  puerility  as  a  guarantee  to  the  Napoleon  party, 
which  distrusted  Carnot  until  he  had  been  linked  to  its  dynasty 
by  a  oounter-revolutionary  favour.  But  every  free  man  in^ 
enters  the  palace  of  a  des^t  to  compound  with  his  principles, 
comes  out  of  it  weakened  by  all  that  he  has  receivedi  Carnot, 
travestied  rather  than  decorated  by  this  title,  had  lost;  on 
assuming  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  independence  which 
won  him  his  popularity,  and  the  austerity  which  constituted 
his  strength.  He  had  given  the  example  of  the  suppleness  of 
the  courtier  to  those  whom  he  wished  to  inspire  with  the  manly 
patriotism  of  the  repxtblican.  From  thenceforward  he  was  won 
over  to  the  dynastic  interest  of  him  that  he  had  wished  to  win 
over  to  liberty. 

XXVL 

Caulaincourt,  condemned  by  his  name  and*  tsy  the  wishes  of 
his  heart  to  fidelity  to  Napoleon,  whose  last  negooiator  he  was 
at  Fontainebleau,  although  be  foresaw,  with  grief,  the  inutilily 
of  his  services,  resumed  under  him  the  impossible  part  at 
negociator  between  Europe  and  the  Empire :  he  received  the 
ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Maar«l,  Bertluer,  and  M0I6. 


H&ret  Tesumed  the  post  of  Seoretary  of  State,  univermd 
and  personal  minister  of  Napoleon ;  the  aotire,  inde&tigaible, 
and  mechs^nical  hand  of  that  head  which  did  all.  Maret,  too 
dose  and  too  trosty  to  inspire  great  counsels,  was  more  an 
instrument  than  a  liiought.  Men  of  this  description  are  useful 
toatsolute  power,  which  does  not  wiidi  to  be  enlightmed  but 
aerved.  The  Empeior;.an  finding  Moret  againi  regretted  the 
loaa  of  Berthier,  his.  Maist  of  tiie  camp«.  ''Where  is  he? 
where  is  he  ?  "  he  fieqnently  repeated:  to  his  intimate&.  *'  Why 
doe»  he  distnifit  me  ?  I  w^  pard(ni  his  preeipitatian.  in  quitting 
me,  and  his  pliancy  to 'the  Bourbons..  They  were  the  gods  of 
his  yoatii ;  he  has  always  been  a  royalist.  I  will  reoeiTe  him 
wilfa  open  amur,  and  will  ghra  him:  lack  hii^  place  of  diief  of  tiia 
staff  in  my  tent.  I  shall  inffiot  no- other  punidmient  njum  hm 
ihapn  to  makehim*  dinv  wi^-  us  in  his  new  uniform  of  oi^tain 
ofi  the  guards  of  Louis  XVIII."  But  Bertider,  at.  once 
fldtii&d  in  heart  to  hii»  old  general*  and  in  honour  to  Hie 
Bourbons,  hadt  fled  into  Germany  to  eseape  the  Emperor!s  ha- 
eiaatlon  over  him;  llhere,.  straggling  between  his  inclination 
and  hie  duty^  Berthier  was  destmad.  ia  his:  eiiigmatical>  death, 
a  Boliiga  against  hi»peqileidty.  A,  brave  andiahle  man  in  the 
fMcL,  undecided  in  comicil«  honeatan<all  QeoBsbns,.aod  ^0 
had:  passed  timnii^i  the  reiblntion  and  the  Smpiis,.  without 
baring  tamishBd.  hia  name  by  anything  wooBe  tb«n.  the  noble 
fiiiliiigs  of:  friendship  and  of  love. 

xxvir 

Monsieur  M0I6,  a  young  patrician,  eager  &n  employment 
under  both  reigns,  who  gaye  pledges  to  the  ariatocracy.  by  his 
name,  to  Bom^yarte  by  his  doctrines,  and  to  all  by  his  im- 
patience to  serre  a  government,  resigned  to  Gambaodres  die 
ministry  of  Justice,  which  he  had  occupied  before  the  &11  of 
die  Slmpire,  and.  resumed  the  direction  of  roads  and  public 
works,  a  pretext  for  an  adhesion  which  he  did  not  orer  estimate. 
B^,  who  had  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries;  and  audacity 
of  the  imperial  police  since  the  consulate^  received  a  ministry 
of  a  peraonal  check-police,  under  the  tide  of  Prefect  of  ifaa 
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Paris  Police.     The  ministiy  of  the  general  police  of  the 
Empire  was  with  regret  entrusted  to  Fouche. 

XXVIII. 

Fonch6  was  one  of  the  necessities  of  Bonaparte  on  his 
return.  This  man  had  had  the  art  of  placing  and  maintAJning 
himself  in  such  an  ambiguous  position,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Bonapartists,  of  the  republicans,  and  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Bourbons,  that  to  the  first  he  answered  for  the  concurrence  of 
the  revolution,  to  the  second  for  their  safety,  to  the  third  for 
their  hopes,  and  to  all  for  their  most  private  interest;  being  at 
once  the  master  and  negodator  between  these  several  parties. 
Bonaparte  dreaded  him,  suspected  him,  hated  him,  but  thought 
him  necessary.  He  was  one  of  those  instruments  that  serve 
but  hang  heavy  on  the  hand  that  makes  use  of  them,  and 
destroy  them  when  it  wishes  to  dispense  with  them.  Bonaparte 
had  already  made  use  of  his  services  twice  since  the  consulate 
as  Minister  of  Police ;  and  Fouche  had  been  his  official  cor- 
rupter of  republican  opinions,  which  he  wished  to  rally  to  his 
power.  Twice,  thinkiTig  himself  strong  enough  to  dispense 
with  such  a  minister,  he  had  dismissed  him  with  anger,  but 
loaded  with  honours,  and  without  daring  to  make  an  irrecon- 
cilable enemy  of  him  by  an  open  disgrace ;  and  twice  he  had 
taken  him  back  in  spite  of  himself,  as  if  constrained  by  difficult 
circumstances  to  have  recourse  to  his  sovereign  ability.  The 
most  critical  event  of  his  life  now  rendered  him  for  the  last 
time  necessary ;  and  he  resolved  to  suffer  him  again  until  the 
moment  when  he  could  entirely  crush  him. 

Fouche,  on  his  side,  knew  and  hated  Napoleon ;  but  in- 
capable of  submitting  to  the  idle  obscurity  of  a  private  life,  and 
eager  to  take  a  share  in  the  affisdrs  of  the  poHtical  world,  he 
hastened  to  plunge  into  the  new  drama  which  chance  opened 
to  his  view,  either  to  contribute  to  its  success  if  he  found  in  it 
power  and  fortune,  or  to  complicate  it  if  it  lent  itself  to  in- 
trigue, his  principal  passion,  or  else  to  wind  up  the  plot  at  the 
critical  moment  when  he  should  see  the  great  actor  half  van- 
quished, and  to  exhibit  himself  before  France,  and  before 
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Europe,  as  the  arbiter  of  events.  This  part  ytaa  actmirably 
suited  to  his  nature;  life  to  him  had  never  been  anything 
but  a  great  game  of  opinions;  risen  with  the  revolution, 
he  had  played  off,  even  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  fanati- 
cbm  of  the  Jacobin ;  and  his  name  and  his  character  had  pre- 
served its  tragic  colouring.  The  proconsul  was  recollected 
under  the  garb  of  tte  courtier ;  but  even  in  this  part  of  revo- 
lutionary proconsul,  preceded  by  the  axe  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror, 
he  had  more  affected  the  fury  of  the  time  than  been  gratified 
by  it.  In  the  performance  of  his  part,  he  had  exhibited  more 
of  fear  than  of  crime ;  and  whether  from  natural  humanity,  or 
a  clever  presentiment  of  the  reaction  which  always  follows  pro- 
scriptions, he  had  threatened  much  but  struck  little ;  he  had 
even  made  friends  for  himself  amongst  his  victims.  When 
the  fury  of  the  revolution  had  abated,  he  hastened  to  wash  the 
spots  from  his  hands,  to  repudiate  terrorism,  to  anathematize 
anarchy,  to  declare  himself  the  partisan  of  unity  and  strength 
in  the  government,  and  to  serve  the  counter-revolutionary 
power  with  the  zeal  of  a  convert  who  wishes  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  and  with  the  impudence  of  a  revolutionist  who  has 
himself  lost  the  memory  of  his  past  life.  This  zeal  and  this 
impudence  had  raised  his  fortune  as  high  as  subaltern  ambi- 
tion can  ascend  under  a  despotism ;  but  he  dreamt  of  raising  it 
still  higher,  and  even  to  unknown  dictatorships,  when  des^ 
potism,  overturned  a  second  time,  should  make  room  for  all  the 
chances  of  ambition.  But  power  and  fortime  were  even  still 
less  his  object  than  intrigue  and  inactivity.  It  might  be  believed 
that  this  man  was  pursued  by  the  remorse  of  his  early  years, 
and  that  perpetual  movement  and  the  complications  of  intrigue 
were  necessary  for  him  to  blunt  the  memory  of  the  past. 
Nature,  solitude,  and  reflection  had  given  him  a  real  supe- 
riority over  all  his  rivals  in  ambition,  except  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
Like  him,  he  had  quitted  the  church  in  which  Fouche  had 
commenced  by  the  cloiscer,  that  school  of  egotism  and  dissimu- 
lation to  those  who  do  not  take  into  it  a  holy  disposition  and 
an  ascetic  mind.  Great  ambition  and  high  court  abilities  are 
generally  formed  and  nurtured  in  these  monkish  souls,  isolated 
from  their  families  and  sequestered  from  the  world,  in  modem 
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Foach^'s  intarriew  ^mtk  i!l»  Emperor.' 

times,  as  that  ambilion  and  Hiat  ability  wem  formed  and 
nuTtared  in  antiquity  amongst  the  eimuchs  of  the  palaces  of 
Borne  and  Byzantium.  Those  men  bum  with  the  passions  of 
the  mind,  who  oahnot  indulge  liie  passions  of  the  heart.  Such 
was  Fouch^.  He  had  seen  tiie  Count  d'Artois  and  M.  de 
Blaoas,  as  we  have  related,  a  few  days  be&re  the  retirement  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  he  had  exchanged  watchworda  with  l3ie 
minister  and  the  Mends  of  Louis  XVIII.  "  You  save  the 
King!**  he  said  to  ^em  in  separating,  "  I  take  upon  myself 
to  save  tho  monarchy.** 

XXIX. 

Napoleon  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Tuileries  when 
Fbuche,  issuing  from  tiie  retreat  where  he  h'ad  ooncealed  him- 
self from  the  feigned  pursuit  of  the  Bourbons,  and  from  the 
pretended  order  of  arrest  which  they  had  issued  against  him, 
hastened  into  the  presence  of  his  old  master,  and  devoted  him- 
self  in  appearance  to  his  cause  and  person.  "  I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  my  dignity,  my  fortune,  and  my  titles,'*  he  ex- 
daimed,  affecting  the  joy  of  a  man  who  had  escaped  from 
extreme  peril,  and*  whose  gratitude  assured  his  £id(3li1y ;  **  bat 
now  r  owe  you  my  liberty  and  p«arl»ps  my  life^  It  is  I  who 
gave  the  signal  to  the  troops  in  liie  nordi,  who  direoted  them 
tb  march  upon  Plais>  to  intimidate  the  Bourbons  by  a  double 
insurrection  against  their  cause,  to  fbrce  them  to  retire  from 
Paris,  and  to  leave  you  the  capital,  the  oentre  of  everything  in 
Fmnce.  It  is  I  who^  afterwards  learning  that  this  movement, 
tiiough  concerted  by  others^  was  about  to  result  in  proclaiming 
the  Duke  d' Orleans,  rendered  thift  enteerpiise  ab(»tive;  that 
this  new  candidate  for  the  throne  should  not  come  to  oompli- 
cate  your  difficulties^ and  to  retard  your  advance  upon  Paris.** 

The  Emperor  himself,  eager  to  conceal  all  distrust  under 
the  good  nature  and  boundless  confidence  of  a  happy  man,  did 
not  evinoe  any  difficulty  in  receiving  these  proofs  of  the  devo^ 
tion  of  Foucbe;  his  apparent  credulity  reqxmded>  to  the 
stratagem  of  his  old  minister.  He  congratulated  himself  on 
finding  again,  in  one  of  the  gr^itest  crises  of  his  life,  a  servant 
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SO  well  versed  in  affairs,  so  well  acqnaihted  with  men,  and  00 
capable  of  bringing  over  the  republicans  to  his  side,  which  was 
his  only  hope.  He  conferred  upon  Fouche  die  ministiy  of 
the  general  police  of  the  kingdom,  the  sole  political  mimstrj 
of  this  reign,  which  was  only  to  be,  until  yictory  should  dedara 
itself,  a  cunning  negociation  with  public  opinion.  He  though 
himself  master  of  Fouche  and  of  his  party  by  this  unreserved 
confidence,  which  was  giving  such  a  pledge  to  the  xevolutiaii ; 
but  Fouch6,  in  his  turn,  felt  himself  master  of  the  Emperor, 
by  a  ministry  which  would  give  him  the  secrets  of  all  partieB 
and  the  domination  of  the  council. 

xxx. 

It  was  necessary  immediately  to  strike  public  opinion,  still 
in  a  state  of  indecision,  by  a  great  act  of  adhesion  of  the  prin- 
cipal political  characters,  whom  the  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
bexs  had  not  sent  away  &om  Fans,  and  to  giro  its  official  signi- 
ficsAce  to  the  new  reign  by  a  brilliant  programme  of  the 
gpvemment.  The  councillors  of  state  of  the  Empire^  fertile 
most  part  the  day  befbre  coundllbrs  of  state  of  the  Bob- 
toxation,  men  of  talent,  of  fame,  of  special  and  administratis 
meht ;  but  men  whose  characters  h^  been  hacknied,  for*dte 
last,  twenty  years,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  events,  audi  in  aH 
the  yersalilities  of  devotion,  were  convoked'  by  the  Emperor. 
They  drew  up  a  hurried  address,  in  which  the  monarchy  and 
the  repEblicstxxLggled  together  in  an  ambiguity  of  terms,  wBidi 
left  Qveiy  thing  to  be  hoped  for,  but  defined  nothing.  They  all 
signed  this  address  which  put  between  them  and' the  Bburbons 
the  abyss  of  the  authentic  recognition  of  the  rights  of 'Napolfeon. 
The-  hgbts-  of  the  nation,, although  feebly  expressed  in  this 
addreas*  were  D^ugnant  to  some  amongst  them.  They  ab- 
stained ffom  signing  doctrines  which,  they  foresaw  must,  at  a 
later  period^  displease  Napoleon,. and  reserved  themselves  en- 
tirely for  the  personal,  and  absolute,  sovereignty  of  the  master ; 
more  able,  flatterers. than  their  colleagues,  they  dared' to  resist 
the  official  desires  of  their  master,  the  better  to  conciliate  his 
private  wishes.    M.  Mole  was  of  this  number.     He  had,  when 
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Address  of  the  councillon  of  state. 


young,  written  the  "  Theory  of  Absolute  Power,"  and  he  would 
not  forswear  his  faith  when  in  authority.  The  Emperor  could 
not  be  angry  with  those  who,  longing  for  government  since  the 
revolution,  adored  in  a  single  individual  that  social  power  which 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  looking  for  in  a  whole 
people. 

"  Sire,"  said  M.  de  Fermou,  the  orator  of  the  council  of 
state,  a  man  accustomed  to  mould  his  harangues  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  palace,  "  the  Emperor,  in  re-ascending  the  throne 
to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  the  people,  re-establishes  there- 
by the  people  in  their  most  sacred  rights.  He  only  recalls  to 
put  them  in  execution  the  decrees  of  the  representative  assem- 
blies, sanctioned  by  the  nation.  He  returns  to  reign  by  the 
only  principle  of  legitimacy  which  France  has  recognised  and 
consecrated  for  twenty-five  years  past,  and  to  which  all  the  au- 
thorities were  bound  by  oaths  from  which  the  will  of  the  people 
alone  could  absolve  them. 

"  The  Emperor  is  called  upon  to  guarantee  anew  by  insti- 
tutions (and  he  has  engaged  himself  to  do  so  in  his  proclama- 
tions to  the  people  and  the  army)  all  the  liberal  principles, 
individual  liberty,  and  equality  of  rights ;  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  abolition  of  the  censorship,  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gious worship,  the  voting  of  the  contributions  and  the  laws  by 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  legally  elected,  the  national 
property  arising  from  every  source,  the  independence  and  irre- 
movability of  the  legal  tribunals,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministers,  and  of  all  the  agents  of  government. 

**  The  better  to  consecrate  the  rights  and  the  obligations  of 
the  people  and  of  the  monarch,  the  national  institutions  are  to 
be  revised  in  a  grand  assembly  of  the  representatives,  already 
announced  by  the  Emperor. 

*'  Until  the  meeting  of  this  grand  representative  assembly, 
the  Emperor  is  to  exercise,  and  cause  to  be  exercised,  con- 
formably to  the  existing  laws  and  constitution,  the  power  which 
they  have  delegated  to  him,  which  cannot  be  taken  from  him, 
which  he  cannot  resign  without  the  assent  of  the  nation,  and 
which  the  wishes  and  general  interest  of  the  French  people 
make  it  his  duty  to  resume." 
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"  Princes  are  the  first  citizens  of  the  state,'*  responded  the 
Emperor ;  "  their  authority  is  more  or  less  extended,  according 
to  the  interest  of  the  nations  they  govern.  •  Sovereignty  itself 
is  only  hereditary  because  the  interest  of  nations  requires  it. 
Beyond  tins  principle  I  know  of  no  legitimacy. 

*'  I  have  renounced  all  ideas  of  the  great  Empire,  of  which 
for  fifteen  years  I  had  only  been  laying  the  foundations ;  hence- 
forward the  happiness  and  consolidation  of  the  French  Empire 
shall  be  the  object  of  all  my  thoughts." 

XXXI. 

But  of  all  the  instabilities,  and  of  all  the  prostrations  of 
character  which  signalised  the  day  after  the  entrance  of'  Na- 
poleon into  Paris,  the  most  memorable  and  the  most  mysterious 
by  the  excess  even  of  the  inconstancy  and  of  the  scandal,  was 
.  that  of  a  man,  since  celebrated,  whom  the  spirit  of  party,  which 
pardons  all,  pardoned  even  for  this  contradiction  of  himself. 
This  man  was  Benjamin  Constant.  We  have  quoted  the  in- 
dignant and  almost  Roman  protest,  which  he  published  on  the 
eve  of  the  Emperor*s  arrival  against  this  military  invasion 
which  was  to  sink  France  into  the  slavery  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
and  which  condemned  all  good  citizens  to  voluntary  exile,  or 
to  the  suicide  pf  Cato.  Benjamin  Constant,  after  words 
like  these,  was  the  last  man  whom  it  was  permitted  to  seU,  or 
give  himself  to  yictorious  despotism,  at  least  without  himself 
devoting  human  speech  to  the  derision  of  all  who  have  any 
respect  for  the  words  of  man. 

Benjamin  Constant,  however,  did  not  quit  Paris  on  the 
20th  of  March,  whether  it  was  that  he  himself  did  not  look 
upon  his  protest  in  a  serious  point  of  view,  as  one  who  casts 
his  words  upon  the  wind  without  believing  them,  or  that 
he  had  the  momentary  intention  of  braving  the  tyranny  which 
he  had  provoked,  or  because  he  was  sure  before-hand  of  merit- 
ing more  pardon,  and  of  purchasing  more  favour  by  the  value 
which  his  resplendent  opposition  would  give  to  his  conversion. 
Others  say  that  a  foolish  love  for  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  diarma 
and  irreproachable  in  her  conduct,  Madame  Eecamier,  made 
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eadle  impossible  to  him.  Others  think  that,  attached  far  a  long 
time  to  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  opposition  tc  Napoleon  had 
ibeen  subdued  by  this  triumph,  and  who  had  some  millions  to 
daim  from  the  State,  and  some  favours  to  solicit  in  the  palace, 
he  was  drawn  over  by  these  motives  which  had  weight' with  the 
ifickle  mind  and  easy  conscience  of  Benjamin  Constant.  Finally, 
others  said  that  the  vanity  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  man  who 
was  worth  the  trouble  of  being  conquered,  and  whose  conquest 
decided  that  of  a  party,  was  the  secret;  no  one,  however,  knew 
the  motives,  though  all  were  acquainted  with  the  act. 

XXXII, 

Benjamin  Constant,  after  some  reedstaace,  repaired  to  the 
{Mlaoe.  The  Emperor,  who  had  read  bis  imprecation,  widhad 
to  give,  in  his  interview  with  this  whter,  and  in  a  ieivour 
lavished  upon  an  enemy,  a  striking  ecsample  of  amnesty  to 
free  opinions  formerly  persecuted.  He  received  Bei^jamin 
Constant  as  Augustus  did  Cinna.  He  diaaed  away  from  Ms 
fisatures  and  from  his  lips  all  liie  disdain  and  aH  the  hatred 
which  he  bore  to  Madame  de  Stael,  to  her  j&iend,  and  to  that 
liberalism,  half  republican,  half  constitutional,  the  worst  obstflde 
to  his  reconciliation  with  France.  He  pretended  to  open  ins 
heart,  without  leaving  a  shadow  there,  to  Benjamin  Constant, 
and  entreated  him  to  aecept  the  functions*  of  a  councilior  of  stttte. 

"  The  nation,"  he  said,  •*  has  reposed  for  twelve  years  firom 
all  political  agitation,  and  for  a  year  it  has  reposed  firom  war. 
This  double  repose  makes  it  in  want  of  activity ;  it  wantas,  or 
thinks  it  wants,  parliamentaiy  discussion  and  legislative  cham- 
bers ;  but  it  has  not  always  wished  for  them.  It  threw  itself 
at  my  feet  when  I  assumed  the  government :  you  ought  to  rt- 
collect  it,  you  who  attempted  an  opposition.  Where  was  yoar 
support,  your  strength  ?  No  where.  I  assumed  less  authority 
limn  I  was  invited  to  take.  Now  everything  is  changed.  A 
weak  government,  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  has 
'given  to  these  interests  the  habit  of  patting  themselves  on  ttneai 
defence,  and  of  cavilling  with  authority.  The  taste  for  constitu- 
tions, for  debates,  and  for  harangues,  appears  to  have  returned. 
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NeyecdielesB,  it  u  only  the  mhiority  tbat  vish^B  for  theme; 
do  not  deoexre  younelf  in  the  matter.  The  people,  or  if  you 
like  it  better,  tiote  multitude,  crowding  on  my  footsteps,  horrj^ 
from  the  summits  of  the  ^mountains,  called  upon  me,  sought  me 
out,  saluted  me !  From  Camies  to  Pans  I  have  not  conquered^ 
I  lutve  administenid  the  government.  I  am  not  only,  as  it  is 
said,  the  Emperor  of  the  soldien,  I  am  the  Emperor  of  the 
peasants,  of  the  plebeians  of  FranGe.  Theiefiure,  in spitoof  aU 
that  has  past,  you  see  the  people  come  back  to  me.  There  is  a 
sympathy  betiwen  us.  It  is  not  so  with  thepzivileged dassee 
The  nbbiliily  have  swErved  me ;  they  rushed  in  crowds  into  my 
anteehambeiB.  There  is  not  a  post  that  they  have  not  aecepted> 
asked  for,  solioited.  I  have  had  the  Montmorencies,  the 
NoaHles,  the  Iloiian6,.the  Beanvans,  the  Morlemarfas ;  but  Ithere 
has  never  been  any  sympathy.  The  iuxne  curvetted,  he  was 
well  trained,  but  I  felt  him  qpiver.  It  is  difiGerent  widi  liie 
people.  The  popular  fibre  lesponds  :to  my  own :  I  am  sprung 
from  ihe  ranks  of  liie,  people ;  my  voioe  aotrupen  them.  Look 
at  those  consciipts,  those  sons  of  peasauts.  I  did  not  flatter 
them,  I  treated  them  rudely ;  they  did  not  suaround  me  the 
less  for  it,  they  did  not  the  less  cry  out  ^^  Vive  rEmpereurl" 
That  is  because  there  is  the  same  nature  between  us.  They 
look  upon  me  as  their  siqpport,  as  their  saxdour  ag^unst  the 
nobles.  I  hi^e  only  to  make  a  sign,  or  singly  to  overt  my 
eyes,  and  the  nobles  would  be  massacred  in  all  the  provinces. 
They  have  managed  so  well  in  eighteen  months !  But  I  don't 
wish  to  be  the  king  of  a  Jacquerie,  If  there  are  any  means  of 
governing  with  a  constitution  well  and  good  I  I  wished  to  have 
the  empire  of  the  world,  and  to  obtain  it  an  unlimited  power 
was  uecessaxy.  To  govern  France  alone,  perhaps  a  constitiition 
would  be  better.  I  wished  fcir  the  empire  of  the  world,  and 
who  would  not  have  wished  for  it  in  my  place  ?  The  world 
invited  me  to  govern  it :  sovereigns  and  subjects  aliJ&e  threw 
themselves  under  my  sceptre.  I  liave  rarely  met  with  resist* 
asioe  in  France ;  but  I  have  met  with  more  from  a  few  obscure 
and  disarmed  Frenchmen,  than  from  all  those  kings  so  proud 
to-day  at  not  haonng  a  man  of  tiie  people  for  dieir  «qual.  Ccn^ 
eider,  dien,  what  seems  possible  to  y^m ;  haagum  yoorideas. 
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Public  disoossions,  free  elections,  responsible  ministers,  the 
liberty  of  the  press — I  wish  for  all  that — the  liberty  of  the 
press  above  all;  'tis  absurd  to  stifle  it — I  am  convinced  on 
this  point — I  am  the  man  of  the  people ;  if  the  people  wish  for 
liberty,,  I  owe  it  to  them.  I  have  acknowledged  their  sove- 
reignty; I  must  lend  an  ear  to  their  wishes,  even  to  their 
caprices.  I  have  never  wished  to  oppress  them  for  my  own 
pleasure.  I  had  great  designs,  but  fate  has  decided  them.  I 
am  no  longer  a  conqueror ;  I  can  no  longer  be  one.  I  know 
what  is  possible  and  what  is  not.  I  have  now  only  one  mission  : 
to  raise  up  France  again,  and  to  give  it  the  most  suitable  form 
of  government.  I  do  not  hate  liberty ;  I  set  it  aside  when  it 
obstructed  my  path,  but  I  understand  it;  I  have  been  brought 
up  in  its  principles.  Thus,  therefore,  the  work  of  fifteen  years 
is  destroyed,  it  cannot  be  begun  again.  It  would  require 
twenty  years,  and  a  sacrifice  of  two  millions  of  men.  Moreover, 
I  wish  for  peace,  and  I  shall  not  obtain  it  but  by  dint  of  victories ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  give  yoii  false  hopes ;  I  give  up  saying  that 
there  are  negociations :  there  are  none.  I  foresee  a  difficult 
struggle — a  long  war.  To  maintain  it,  the  nation  must  support 
me ;  but  in  recompense,  the  nation,  as  I  firmly  believe,  will 
require  its  liberty.  It  shall  have  it.  The  situation  is  new, 
I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  be  enlightened.  I  am  growing 
old.  We  are  no  longer  at  forty-five  what  we  were  at  thirty. 
The  repose  of  a  constitutional  king  may  suit  me :  it  will  certainly 
suit  my  son  still  better." 

XXXIII. 

Thus  bound  up  in  the  cause  of  Napoleon  was  found  one  of 
those  men  who  had  promised  Europe  the  firmest  resistance  to 
a  second  tyranny.  Benjamin  Constant,  of  a  genius  too  pene- 
trating to  be  subject  to  the  simplicity  of  confidence,  affected  to 
believe  that  he  might  have  a  pretext  for  his  defection  of  cha- 
racter. But  he  could  not  lead  an  individual  of  his  party  into 
this  credulity ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  those  reservations  and 
windings  by  which  deserters  injure  at  the  same  time  the  cause 
they  have  embraced  and  that  which  they  have  betrayed.  Useless 
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to  both,  hurtful  to  himself,  he  only  brought  to  Napoleon  a  name 
discredited  by  his  inconsistency,  embarrassment  into  his  coun- 
cils, and  veiy  soon  after  compromises  with  the  opposite  party. 
Madame  de  Stael  had  only  some  transactions,  unexpected  on  her 
part,  with  the  Emperor,  for  the  fortune  of  her  children.  She 
negociated,  but  at  least  she  held  her  tongue,  and  appeared  un- 
decided, like  destiny,  between  repulsion  for  so  much  audacity, 
and  admiration  for  so  much  good  fortune. 

XXXIV. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Napoleon,  delighted  at  having  alienated 
this  equivocal  tribune  from  the  liberal  cause,  completed  the 
organization  of  his  government,  giving  his  enemies  certain 
triffing  pledges,  but  reserving  to  himself  the  principal  appoint- 
ments of  war  and  of  the  police,  which  secured  to  him  in  the 
important  parts  of  the  Empire  the  old  feeling  and  personal 
fidelity  of  his  courtiers.  M.  de  Montalivet,  for  a  long  time 
minister  of  the  interior,  descended  to  the  administration  of  the 
civil  list.  M.  de  Ohampagny,  formerly  minister  of  foreign 
afiyrs,  was  appointed  to  the  direction  of  the  naval  stores.  Savary 
took,  in  the  command  of  the  gendarmerie,  a  second  police  of 
inquisition  and  of  execution,  of  a  more  military  and  private 
character  than  that  of  Foijche,  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizens 
was  again  at  the  mercy  of  a  sudden  mandate  of  the  Emperor. 
He  then  recomposed  his  personal  staff  of  the  same  generals  and 
aides-de-camp  of  whom  it  consisted  a  year  before,  Lauriston 
alone  having  the  decency  to  refuse  a  proof  of  confidence,  which 
the  favours  of  the  Bourbons  would  not  allow  him  to  accispt,  and 
the  Emperor  supplied  his  place  with  Lab^doyere,  whose  de- 
fection he  wished  to  place  in  the  light  of  a  glorious  action,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  deceiving  public  opinion,  or  even  the  con- 
science of  Labedoyere  himself.  This  young  colonel  was 
sensible  of  his  crime  against  military  fidelity,  and  wished  to 
colour  it  with  patriotism,  or  at  least  to  honour  it  by  disinter- 
estedness. "  The  Emperor  owes  me  nothing,**  he  replied  to 
the  first  promises  conveyed  to  him  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom 
he  had  delivered  up  his  regiment  and  his  countxy.    ''  I  do  not 

2  J 
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wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  have  joined  him  metieljrhjthe 
allarement  of  recompense.  I  have  only  embraced  his  cause  for 
the  sake  of  liberty  and  the  welfare  of  the  country^  and  if  what 
I  have  done  should  be  of  use  to  the  country,  the  honour  of 
having  served  it  will  be  suf&cient  for  me — I  want  nothing  from 
the  Emperor.'* 

But  Napoleon  wished  to  do  violence  to  public  opinion,  by 
brilliantly  rewarding  that  which  it  reprobated ;  the  more  so,  as 
he  feared  lest  his  cause,  which  he  wished  to  be  mingled  with 
that  of  the  country,  should  become  separated  from  it  even  in 
mere  words,  amongst  the  young  military  men.  The  progress 
of  this  contagion  of  liberty,  which  in  the  civil  ranks  threatened 
him  with  no  immediate  danger,  gave  him  much  uneasiness  in 
l3ie  ranks  of  the  army,  and  he  tried  to  nip  it  in  the  bud  by  an 
exceed  of  favt)ur»  in  the  camp  and  in  the  court*  For  three 
days  he  pressed  his  favours  on  this  young  man,  who,  in  former 
times,  he  would  have  sent  to  a  military  prison,  and  Lab^doyere 
ended  by  aeceptLug  the  reward  for  having  handed  over  the 
Empire ;  but  even  iii  the  height  of  favour  he  continued  to  dis- 
play the  uneasiness,  ill  humour,  and  rudeness  of  speech  of  a 
guilty  person,  whose  success  cannot  smother  the  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  at  his  own  conduct. 

ThJb  court  of  Napoleon  was  re-peopled  with  the  samefecilitjr 
as  his  camps.  Hie  membere  of  that  high  nobility — deserteiB 
ftom  the  pakce  of  Louis  XYI'.  to  the  imperial  palace,  and  ftcfm. 
the  imperial  palace  into  the  household  of  &e  Bourbons — 
now  itstumed'  to  their  service  in  the  court  of  t^e  Emperor, 
niustriouis  races,  the  ornaments  of  courts,  tiiese  families  seemed 
to  experience  the  necessity  of  servitude  as  much  as  monarchs 
feel  the  want  of  tlieir  services.  But,  stxmge  to  saj,  while 
Napoleon  gavo  t^iem  back  their  employments  in  his  honoiaij 
household  at  the  Tuileries,  he  made  astringent  deazunce  front 
the  palace  of  att'tho  poor  hired  servants,  who  fbrliieir  livelihood 
had  passed  fbm  the  service  of  his  imperial  house  to  the  service 
of  the  royal  house  of  the  Bourbons ;  as  if  he  wished  to  punish 
in  the  deWile  ranks  of  the  people,  those  infidelities, and  apos- 
tades  of  t^e  heart  which  he  encouraged  in  the  superior  ranks 
of  the  nation!    Did   he    esteem  these  oourtiers  of  great 
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fianifies  so  little  that  he  rewarded  in  them  those  vioes  whicdt 
tie  punished  in  other  ranks?  Or  radier,  was  he  so  mxuA 
intoxicated  himself  with  his  own.  superioritf:  that  he  honoured 
his  courtiers  for  failing  towards  him  alone  m  ewty  sentimflnt 
of  honour?  "  Voluntary  slaves,"'  says:  Tautos,  "make  mDxa 
tj^nts  than  tyxsnts  make'dkveB.**' 

The  better  to  nui^ead'the  opiniois  of^  the  people  Qn>  the 
communications  which:  he  affeeted)  to  maintain  with,  the  Em- 
press Marie-Louise;  the  ToiimtSEry  cnptim  of>  her  fiitfaer  at 
Yienna,  Napoleon  appointed' tMewivevof  his  principal mini^isi 
or  of  his  most  intimate  assoeiates,  ladies'of>  tiie  palaos  to  the 
Empress.  Ma^one  Maret;  Madame  Gaolainoaurt;^.  Madame 
Savary,and  MkdameDuchtol  leceived  qd  resumed  their  tideB 
in  the  empty^  court  of  the-TuileiieSk  Th^  names^  aarvad  as 
a  screen  to  the  place  where  it  was  pretnodaeD  that  the  dau^tar 
of  tile  Emperor  of  Austtia  and  her  son  were  e^^aoted*  ereiry 
day.  Napdeon  knew  y«y  well  that  he  did  not  tiius  deceit 
any  one  around^  him;  but,  like  a  oonsinnmate  aotor  on  the 
tiirone,  knowing  die  power  of  illttsion  over  ihe  people,  he  did 
not  disdedn  to  play  these  deeeitfiil  parts  to  prolong  in  the  minds 
of  the  multitude  the  belief  of  his  seeret  concert  witii:  tiie  aUied 
powers,  and  tlieir  consequent  hopea  of  peaces 

Bertrand,  tite  faitMil  oompamon  of  his  adveaDsities,  resumed 
at  tSte  Tuileries  the  functions  of  grand  marshal  of  the  palace, 
tb  whidi  he  haddone  honour  at  the  Isle  of  Elba.  Dnmot,  one 
of  the  two  generals  who  had  followed  him  into  exile,  was  ap- 
poiiited  major-general  of  his  guard;  Bertrandi  moss  agraeable 
and  more  of  a  courtieF ;  Drouot^  more  timid/ and*  BBStreinfid;  in 
his  devotion:  to  tiie  Emperor;-  both  were  worthy,  by  theiodiflSBC* 
ent  merits  to  be  the  two  Hephistions  of  this  other  Alexander. 

The  grenadiers  of  the  old!  guard,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
cavalry  and  of  the  line,  who  had  reopened  France  to  Napoleon, 
and'  who  stffl  bivouaeftsd  in.  the  ooortifaed  dt  ite^  palitfie  to 
whicli  t£ey  had'  brought  Badt  their'  Empeoen^  appeaiBdi  to-  be 
ftrgotten  by  him  now,  and  seontly  munmunad  ati  tiiia  fosgsfe 
fhlness,  so  like  higmtitude.  All  bda^  oonsideBatiom.  dL  laa 
attentions,  all  his  favours  weie  forliieHifficen  andsoidienii^wibfli 
Ij  deserting  tiie  Bourbons,  had  cfelopsredi  flasttfanaa  i 
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conntiy  to  Napoleon.  The  troops  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  had 
followed  him  into  Paris,  and  loudly  demanded  at  least  to  salute 
the  Emperor,  before  whom  they  had  laid  down  their  arms.  He 
assembled  them  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  mounted  his  horse 
and  reviewed  them  leisurely,  amidst  the  frantic  cries  of  the 
battalions  and  squadrons,  who  thought  that  in  him  they  saluted 
victory,  ^hen  they  saluted  nothing  but  their  own  death. 

*'  Soldiers !"  he  said  to  them,  vdth  the  manly  energy  of  the 
enterprise  he  had  just  accomplished— *thanks  to  them ;  ''sol- 
diers !  I  came  into  France  with  600  men,  because  I  reckoned 
on  the  love  of  the  people,  and  on  the  memory  of  the  old  soldiers. 
I  have  not  been  deceived  in  my  expectation.  Soldiers!  I 
thank  you  for  it.  The  glory  of  what  we  have  just  done  is  due 
to  the  people  and  to  you ;  mine  is  limited  to  having  known  and 
appreciated  your  affection. 

"  Soldiers !  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was  illegitimate, 
because  it  had  been  raised  by  foreign  hands,  because  it  had 
been  proscribed  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  expressed  in  all  our 
national  assemblies ;  and  finally,  because  it  only  offered  a 
guarantee  to  the  interests  of  a  small  number  of  arrogant  men» 
whose  pretensions  are  opposed  to  our  rights. 

f' Soldiers!  the  imperial  throne  can  alone  guarantee  the 
rights  of  the  people ;  and,  above  all,  our  paramount  interest, 
that  of  our  glory.  Soldiers  !  we  are  going  to  march  to  drive 
away  from  our  territory  those  princes  who  are  the  auxiliaries  of 
foreigners.  The  nation  will  not  only  second  us  with  its  vdshes, 
but  will  even  follow  our  impulse.  The  French  people  and  I 
count  upon  you :  we  do  not  wish  to  meddle  vdth  the  affurs  of 
foreign  countries,  but  woe  to  them  who  would  meddle  with  us !" 

XXXV. 

The  acdamAtiond  of  the  King's  army,  and  of  the  multitude 
present  on  the  occasion,  had  scarcely  died  away,  when  a  still 
more  military  and  pathetic  scene  broke  upon  the  view  of  the- 
spectators.  A  group  of  officers  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  arms,  of 
the  army  of  exile,  with  General  Oambronne  at  their  head,  their 
SaftUnes  bumisbed  by  the  sun  of  Italy,  their  shoes  and  hats 
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taniished  mth  the  dust  of  the  south,  detached  theoiselyes  from 
the  battalion  of  grenadiers  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  Tirho  were  drawn 
up  under  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  and  easily  recognised  bj 
their  uniforms,  torn  by  time  and  soiled  by  the  road.  Their 
steps  were  regulated  by  military  music  as  they  advanced  to  the 
-  slow  and  tragic  strains  of  liie  MarmllaiM^  re-echoed  from 
bSbx  by  the  multitude,  as  if  the  Emperor  wished  to  secure  a 
good  reception  for  these  pretorians  of  his  personal  cause  by  a 
compliment  to  the  revolution,  which  he  summoned  in  despair 
to  his  assistance.  They  bore  the  ancient  eagles  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  and  of  the  army,  laid  by,  or  found  again  for  this  occa- 
sion. They  defiled  with  gloomy  majesty  before  the  silent 
army,  and  formed  a  square  round  their  Emperor.  Napoleon 
received  them  with  a  countenance  agitated  by  grateful  feelings  ; 
then  opening  the  square  on  the  side  of  the  army,  he  advanced 
between  the  front  of  the  troops  and  the  group  of  officers  of  the 
Isle  of  Elba.  Galling,  by  a  gesture,  the  attention  of  the  troops 
drawn  up  in  line,  to  this  little  handful  of  men,  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers and  comrades  of  his  exile,  he  said  : 

"  Soldiers !  behold  the  officers  of  the  battalion  which  ac- 
companied me  in  my  misfortune ;  they  are  all  my  friends ; 
they  are  dear  to  my  heart.  Every  time  I  saw  them  they 
represented  to  me  the  different  regiments  of  the  army;  for 
amongst  these  600  brave  soldiers  there  are  men  of  eveiy 
regiment.  They  recalled  to  my  mind  those  great  events,  the 
memory  of  which  is  so  dear  to  me,  for  they  are  all  covered  with 
honourjible  wounds  received  at  those  memorable  battles.  In 
loving  them  it  was  all  of  you  soldiers  of  the  whole  French  army 
that  I  loved.  They  bring  you  back  your  eagles ;  let  them  serve 
you  for  a  rallying  point!  In  giving  them  to  the  guard  I 
give  them  to  the  whole  army. 

"Treason  and  unhappy  circumstances  had  covered  them 
with  a  funereal  veil ;  but  thanks  to  the  French  people  and  to  you, 
they  have  reappeared  resplendent  with  all  their  glory.  Swear 
that  they  shall  be  found  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  that  they 
may  be  summoned  by  the  interest  of  the  country ;  that  traitors, 
and  those  who  vdsh  to  invade  our  territory  may  never  be  able 
to  withstand  their  avenging  glance." 
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"  We  :0vrotr  iii  1"  jr^pliad  ihd(«rm^,  mlk  one  Tobe.  "  ^no 
UEmpexeur  !'*  was  the  oalh  of  the  gioap— "  Vive  l^Em^^enurl*' 
maa  the  echo  of  the  muUitiijde. 

The  grenadieiB^were  .reviewed  in  their  torn,  and  being  joe- 
mlled  from  mavnoring  to  attachmentby  piomiseB  of  pxomotkm, 
enqployment  in  ihe  inipeiial  palaces,  pensions,  gratuitieB* 
and  special  adwmeement  in  the  annj,  th^  weie  paci£ed,  and 
shared  in  the  militaiyjoy  of  this  great  oecaaion.  The  Emperor 
alighted  in  their  arms,  and  reascended  the  flteps  of  the  great 
staircase  tD  shuthimself  up  in  his  cabinet,  and  prepare  him- 
self iarmi^  theonfy  work  Of  this  reconquered  reign. 

XXXVI. 

This  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  wherein  two  opposing  govem- 
ments  had  succeed^  each  other  four  times  in  so  short  a  period, 
was  an  image  of  this  instability  and  this  rapidity  of  fortunes. 
The  Xing  had  quitted  it  so  unexpectedly,  and  with  so  much 
haste  and  trouble,  that  the  walls,  the  furniture,  the  tables  still 
preserved  the  impress  of  his  presence  and  of  his  thoughts. 
There  he  had  sat  in  one  of  those  large  easy  chairs,  to  which  his 
infirmities  confined  him  as  much  as  his  conversations,  his  coun- 
cils, and  his  studies.  He  had  brought  thither  from  Hartwell, 
his  country  retreat  during  so  many  years,  a  small  work-table 
dear  to  his  habits,  as  one  of  those  souvenirs  of  exile  which  exalt 
the  feeling  of  present  happiness  by  the  memory  of  adversity. 
A  portfolio,  forgotten  upon  the  table  by  his  servants,  contained 
the  most  private  memorials  of  his  heart  and  his  family,  his 
letters  from  the  princes,  those  of  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  some 
of  his  plans  of  government,  the  most  secret  confidences  from  men 
of  different  parties,  who  made  revelations  to  him,  or  who  offered 
him  the  devotion  of  their  services,  some  pictures,  and  some  re- 
ligious books,  souvenirs  of  his  wife,  or  of  Louis  XVI,,  relics  of 
Hs  heart,  or  ofQcial  decoration  of  the  apartment  of  the  most 
Christian  King.  The  abject  malignity  of  some  courtiers  of  the 
Emperor,  eager  to  flatter  the  conqueror  by  the  derision  of  the 
conquered,  had  spread  out  upon  the  mantelpiece  some  satirical 
and  insulting  prints,  which  the  hatred  of  the  Bonapartist  con- 
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epbatovB  had  issued  as  food  £>r  the  mob,  and  in  which  old  age, 
nature,  and  misfortune  treie  scoffed  at  l^  contemptible  artists. 

Tkd  Emperor  bad  them  removed  in  disgust  from  his  ojes. 
HewBB  too  much  elerated  by  victoiy  not  taha^aatj  least  in  his  soul 
the  pride  of  his  sank  and  the  dignity  of  his  triumph.  JQLe  sent 
away  also  the  objects  of  piety.  "  The  cabinet  of  a  French 
monarch,"  said  he,  '*  ought  not  to  resemble  the  oratory  of  a 
monk  but  the  tent  of  a  general.'*  He  ordered  to  be  spread 
upon  the  tables  the  maps  of  his  aampBigns,:and  thatof  France; 
and  regarding  sorrowfully  the  new  limits  of  the  kingdom : 
*' Poor  France !"  he  exdaimed,  with  an  accent  of  bitterness  and 
reproach  towards  his  saooessorB^en  aseusation  against  them 
which  rebounded  entirely  upon  himself;  for  he  it  was  who  had 
reeeired  fiom  the  repubhc  fironriers  more  extended  than  those 
df  1814,  and  it  was  his  own  sword,  which,  after  having  rent 
the  map  of  so  many  provinces  to.add  them* to  his  empire,  had 
ended  by  restricting  the  country  to  these  narrow  proportions 
upon  the  globe,  and  by  effiuung  even  the  frontiers  of  France  by 
drawing  the  invasion  tothis  very  palace.  But  manalways  throws 
his  faults  and  his  misfortunes  upon  others,  andiancies  he  can 
prerent  accusation  by  accusation. 

He  felt  that  he  owed  a  sacrifice  to  necessity,  and  a  con^pen- 
sation  to  glory,  which  he  no  longw  brought  as  formerly  to  the 
country  at  each  return  he  made.  He  signed  a  decree  which  re- 
stored to  the  dountry  the  freedom  of  printing  and  of  journalism. 
No  one  was  more  convinced  than  himself  that  this  liberty  is 
incompatible  with  the  authority  of  an  absolute  government,  and 
that  in  signing  it  he  signed  for  a  time  the  abdication  of  his  own 
power,  and  of  his  own  security ;  but  he  reckoned  on  the  first 
giddiness  of  that  liberty,  which  had  not  yet  sufficiently  created 
the  habits  of  publicity  to  do  him  any  iiyury.  He  counted  above 
all  on  the  emotions  of  threatened  patriotism  which  the  war  must 
produce  in  France,  and  which  would  distract  .people's  minds 
£oom  disputing  about  the  government.  Fir^ally,  he  reckoned 
on  approaching  triumphs  which  would  give  him  back  the 
dictotorshipt  and  enable  him  to  struggle  once  more,  through  the 
TiMMJinm  of  the  police,  against  public  opinion.  Moreover,  he 
had  no  option ;  for  the  men  of  the  revolution,  whom  he  had 
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been  forced  to  call  to  his  assistance,  imperatively  claimed  this 
pledge.  He  gave  it  to  them  with  repugnance,  but  from  neces- 
sity :  he  had  staked  his  all  upon  a  chance,  and  it  was  necessaiy  for 
a  time  to  accept  the  conditions.  This  was  the  one  which  pained 
him  most,  and  which  he  most  contested  with  his  councillors. 

XXXVII. 

During  these  first  acts  and  first  indecisions  of  Napoleon 
between  absolute  government — the  only  form  which  a  will  so 
positive  and  so  rebellious  against  obstacles  could  comprehend — 
and  constitutional  government,  which  could  alone  justify  his 
invasion,  what  was  the  fugitive  King  about  ? 

Louis  XVIII.,  preceding  his  army,  and  accompanied  only 
by  Berthier,  M.  de  Blacas,  and  some  intimates  of  his  civil  and 
military  households,  had  taken  the  route  to  Lille,  where  Mar- 
shal Mortier  was  awaiting  him,  and  whither  Macdonald  and  the 
Duke  d'Orleaiis  had  gone  before  him.  The  divisions  of  the 
army,  separated  from  the  Emperor  by  distance,  and  upon 
which  the  King  still  reckoned,  hoping  to  rally  them  around 
him  witii  the  army  of  the  north,  rose  in  revolt  one  after  another, 
in  spite  of  the  fidelity  of  the  marshals  under  whose  command 
they  had  been  placed.  Marshal  Victor  yielded,  in  spite  of  his 
energetic  loyalty,  in  Champagne,  to  the  irresistible  seduction  of 
example  on  his  army.  Oudinot,  equally  faithful,  was  van- 
quished at  Metz  by  the  sedition.  Mortier  restrained  with 
difficulty  the  army  under  his  orders  at  Lille ;  but  the  days  were 
already  numbered  of  that  safety  of  the  King,  for  which  he  had 
answered.  The  presence  of  the  Duke  d*Orleans,  upon  which  the 
court  had  relied  so  much,  produced  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
troops.  They  even  spoke  of  driving  away  this  prince  unknown 
to  them  from  Lille,  or  to  seize  upon  him  as  a  pledge  to  offer 
to  the  Emperor  of  their  unshaken  devotion.  The  Duke,  on 
his  part,  fearful  of  compromising  that  personal  and.  unknown 
future  which  he  always  affected  to  separate  from  the  princes  of 
his  race,  pandered  to  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  generals  and 
officers,  looked  with  consideration  on  the  Bonapartist  enthu- 
siasm, fawned  upon  the  tri-coloured  fiag,  resigned  himself  to  a 
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temporary  retirement,  which  his  plain  sense  showed  him  to  be 
ineyitable,  and  without  betraying  the  King  or  his  duties,  occu* 
pied  himself  more  about  his  future  popularity  than  the  exigencies 
of  the  present. 

The  personal  army  of  the  King,  composed  of  the  body 
guard,  of  the  musketeers,  the  light  dragoons,  the  volunteers  of 
Paris,  and  some  regiments  of  mounted  grenadiers  of  the  guard, 
rapidly  followed  the  King  on  the  road  to  Lille.  Marshal 
Marmont  commanded  them,  under  the  orders  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  of  his  son,  the  Duke  de  Berry. 

XXXVIII. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  departments  gathered  in  crowds 
round  the  passage  of  these  princes,  and  this  young  nobility, 
who  marched  between  two  living  hedges  of  the  populace  of  the 
towns,  and  the  peasants  of  Picardy  and  Flanders,  whose  indig- 
nation against  the  Emperor  and  attachment  to  the  Bourbons 
offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the  provinces  of  the  east  and  the 
centre.  These  people  of  the  north,  less  fickle  and  more  reflect- 
ing, without  having  the  fanaticism  of  Britanny,  nourished  a  deep 
sentiment  of  fidelity  and  preference  for  the  Bourbons.  Being 
closer  to  the  frontiers,  and  more  exposed  to  the  ravages  and 
humiliations  of  war,  they  were  the  more  attached  to  peace,  of 
which  these  princes  were  to  them  the  symbol.  Less  volatile  and 
more  just  than  the  people  of  the  centre  of  France,  they  rose  also 
more  readily,  through  sympathy,  in  favour  of  the  King.  This 
armed,  but  almost  funereal  cortege,  accompanying  this  pacific 
prince,  betrayed  by  his  army,  expelled  from  his  capital  by  a 
military  sedition,  and  coming  to  ask  an  asylum  in  the  most 
distant  of  his  citadels,  filled  all  hearts  with  emotion,  all  eyes 
with  tears.  The  roads  he  travelled  resounded  with  a  long  and 
sorrowful  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  I"  which  was  renewed  from  cabin  to 
cabin,  and  from  town  to  town.  The  people  declined  receiving 
the  price  of  their  services,  of  lodgings,  and  of  jrovisions  re- 
quired by  this  little  army.  The  farmers'  cars  and  horses  were 
gratuitously  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  dismounted  men, 
the  wounded,  the  sick,  the  children,  the  old  men,  and  tbe 
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women  that  followed  the  columns.  The  most  affecting  atten- 
tions wexie  lavished  upon  them :  the  entrance  of  the  regiments 
into  the  towns  or  villBges  where  they  passed  the  night  re- 
semhled  great  fiamilj  meetings.  Fathers  of  families,  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest,  lavished  upon  the  King's  troops  all  they 
possessed.  *'  Only  hring  us  hack,"  they  said,  '*  this  King  of 
peace  and  liherty ;  we  will  preserve  for  him  our  children. and 
oar  hearts."  An  uncertain  season  hetween  spring  and  winter, 
a  cold  and  constant  rain,  roads  broken  up,  harassed  horses,  raw 
soldiers,  the  command  of  Marshal  Marmont  relaxed,  badly 
obeyed,  and  confused,  frequent  alarms  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  columns,  by  the  regiments  of  Napoleon,  which  followed  the 
royal  army  at  a  distance,  gave  the  troops  more  the  appearance 
of  A  mob  than  a  regular  army.  Wagons  laden  with  youQg  men 
and  old,  broken  down  by  the  unusual  fatigue  of  a  long  march, 
gentlemen's  and  court  carnages  conveying  the  mothers,  the 
wives,  and  the  daughters  of  the  ministers,  the  generals,  and 
the  emigrants ;  cannons  and  artillery  wagons  mixed  with  these 
equipages,  the  servants  and  the  flies  of  chargers  and  hunters 
belonging  to  the  princes  households,  interrupted,  broke,  and 
retarded  at  every  step  the  order  and  the  marching  of  the  troops 
The  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Duke  de  Beny  his  son,  on  horseback 
exposed  to  the -inclemency  of  the  weather,  drenched  with  rain, 
covered  with  mud,  marched  by  the  side  of  the  columns,  con- 
versing familiarly  with  the  youthful  nobility,  all  of  whom  they 
knew  personally.  The  people,  on  seeing  them,  uncovered  and 
bowed  their  heads,  and  followed  them  with  looks  of  compassion, 
and  cries  ten^pered  with  respect  for  misfortune.  A  country  so 
dear  and  generous  must  have  left  profound  impressions  of  regret 
and  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  princes.  The  general 
report  in  the  army  was,  that  they  were  marching  upon  Lille, 
where  the  King,  joined  by  other  divisions  from  the  north  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  would  show  a  front,  upon  that  faithful 
soil,  to  the  troops  of  N^oleon. 

The  fir^t  detachments,  therefore,  on  leaving  Amiens,  toolc 
the  route  to  liilla,'  but  couriers,  despatched  from  that  city, 
and  galloping  towards  Paris,  met  them  with  directions  to  re- 
trace their  steps,  in  order  to  take  the  road  to  Bethune.    These 
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eonnter  ordeiB  aiamied  ike  piinoas,  anfl  inade  tiie  aimy  «oii- 
jecture  that 'the 'last 'hope  of  the  ToyaliBts  had  iraiuBhed,  aad 
tibttt  the  last  xefiige  upon  the  French  soil,  where  the  EiBg 
might  await  the  awaking  of  Franee  from  its. delusion,  >wafl  sink 
ing  fieom  under  his  feet 

XXXIX. 

These  cozyectuies  were  too  well  founded.  LouisXyill.  had 
anived&ll  of  eonfidenceiltLille,  and  resolyedto  dispute  that  oily 
and  that  province  agaiist  the  invasibn  of  his  campetitor,  while 
waiting  hr  a  change  of  fortune.  The  whole  dfy,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  was  doubled  by  the  loyalty  of  ike  towns  and  ' 
country  adjacent,  received  the  King  with  an  enthusiasm,  which 
the  misfortune  of  his  situation  seemed  to  enhance  and  impas- 
sion still  further.  AU  swore  to  defend  to  Ihe  death  within 
their  walls  the  throne  and  the  family  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
National  Guard  of  Lille,  accustomed  to  sieges,  to  extremities, 
and  to  triumphs  of  patriotism,  during  the  wars  of  the  revolution, 
did  not  take  a  vain  oath.  The  King  would  have  found  there 
battalions  worthy  of  coping  with  evexy  pexil.  The  citj  was 
proud  of  adding  to  its  history  the  title  of  temporary  capital  of 
the  monarchy,  and  of  one  day  rivalling  Orleans  in  preserving 
the  life  and  glory  of  a  prince  superior  to  Chades  VII.  The 
King  reviewed  the  National  Guard,  and  confided  in  the  safety 
of  the  asylum  he  was  offered  by  such  sturdy  hearts.  But  when 
he  appeared  in  front  of  the  army,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  citizens  to  animate  the  regiments  by  their  gene- 
rous en^usiasm,  they  remained  cold,  gloomy,  and  silent;  in 
the  attitude  of  a  passive  resignation  to  discipline,  but  with  the 
aspect  of  troops  who  restrain  their  impatience  rather  than 
promise  their  fidelity.  It  might  be  seen  that  their  hearts  wen 
no  longer  for  the  King,  and  that  their  thoughts  were  already  in 
Paris.  The  example,  the  voices,  the  gestures  of  Marshal 
Mortier,  of  Maedonald,  of  Berthier,  of  the  generols  ^o  sur- 
rounded the  King,  could  not  draw  a  single  aedamation  froat 
them.  They  seemed  apprehensive  of  deceiving  the  King  bf 
an  oath  whidi  they  were  burning  to  take  to  another.    The 
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King  was  not  deceived  by  their  demeanour,  and  tears  of  indig- 
nation, ill  restrained,  stood  in  his  eyes.  He  himself  complained 
of  his  destiny ;  but  he  pitied  stUl  more  that  multitude  so  constant 
and  so  devoted,  that  was  going  to  be  domineered  over  by  the 
army  which  had  issued  from  itself,  again  to  impose  upon  it 
despotism  and  war.  He  forced  himself,  however,  to  hope  still, 
and  returned  to  the  palace  which  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
with  the  firm  resolution  of  not  quitting  it.  **  If  the  troops," 
he  said  to  Marshal  Mortier,  '*  wish  to  go  and  rejoin  my  enemy, 
open  the  gates  for  them,  and  let  them  abandon  me.  The 
National  Guard,  and  my  military  household,  which  has  followed 
me,  will  suffice  for  my  defence  upon  the  soil  of  France." 

XL. 

But  the  aixival  of  some  of  the  body-guard,  and  some  of 
the  Swiss  regiments  of  the  guard,  who  had  followed  their 
route  upon  Lille  from  Amiens,  and  to  whom  the  city-gates 
were  about  to  be  opened,  decided  the  troops  of  the  line  in 
garrison  to  break  out.  They  felt  the  danger  of  giving  up  to 
ihe  army  of  the  King  the  citadel  smd  ramparts  of  a  fortress, 
which  they  would  have  to  re-conquer  some  days  after,  at 
the  price  of  blood  and  civil  war;  and  declared  tumultuously 
in  their  barracks  their  resolution  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 
these  detachments  of  the  King's  guard.  A  council,  composed 
of  the  King,  the  Duke  d'Orleons,  Marshals  Mortier  and 
Macdonald,  and  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  deliberated,  on  these  pr^ 
lindnary  murmurs  of  revolt,  as  to  the  part  they  ought  to  take. 
A  prompt  departure  was  resolved  upon :  tho'  King  hoped  to 
find^  an  asylum  less  imposing  but  more  sure  at  Dunkirk,  a 
strong  and  faithful  town,  defended  by  its  walls  on  the  land  side, 
and  open  by  sea  to  the  assistance  of  the  English,  in  case  of 
extremity.  He  quitted  Lille  in  the  course  of  the  day,  escorted 
by  some  of  his  guard,  and  accompanied  by  the  marshals 
and  the  Duke  d'Orleans.  The  Duke,  however,  returned 
almost  immediately  into  the  city  with  Mortier,  either  to  make 
another  trial  to  retain  the  alrmy  in  its  duty,  or  to  fraternize  a 
few  hours  more  with  the  generals  whose  favour  he  was  con- 
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ciliating.  He  then  also  quitted  the  city,  took  a  different 
direction  from  the  King  and  the  princes,  and  went  to  England, 
to  separate  his  cause  from  that  of  his  house;  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  and  to  prove  hy  this  isolation  that  he  had  no  hand 
either  in  the  civil  or  the  European  war  wliich  was  ahout  to  rend 
bis  country.  A  far-sighted  and  able  prince  who  would  willingly 
profit  by  Ibe  advantages  of  bis  name,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
Europe  to  his  cause,  but  who  did  not  wish  that  victories  over 
bis  country  should  one  day  be  made  a  subject  of  reproach 
against  him,  at  the  expense  of  some  of  his  future  popularity. 

XLI. 

Meanwhile  the  King,  pursued  by  the  rumour  of  defectionfl^ 
which  followed  or  preceded  him  from  town  to  town,  learned  on 
arriving  at  Ostend  that  the  route  to  Dunkirk  had  been  cut  off 
to  his  army,  and  that  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his  military 
household,  were  on  the  road  to  Bethune,  having  no  other 
asylum  than  Belgium.  Marshal  Berthier  advised  him  to  em- 
bark for  England,  convinced  that  the  Emperor  would  not  stop 
at  the  Belgian  frontier,  but  that  he  would  pursue  Louis  XVIII. 
as  he  had  pursued  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  into  the  foreign 
territories.  The  King  energetically  resisted  this  advice:  to 
cross  the  seas  seemed  to  him  a  confession  of  despair  of  his 
right  and*  of  his  cause.  He  despatched  M.  de  Blacas  to  his 
brother  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  was  wandering  at  that  moment 
on  the  extreme  frontier,  and  demanded  an  asylum  from  the 
TTiTig  of  the  Netherlands.  This  was  coldly  and  ungradously 
granted  by  the  king,  an  ambitious  prince,  equivocal,  selfish, 
and  devoid  of  feeling  for  the  unfortunate.  He  seemed 
secretly  to  enjoy  the  decay  and  humiliation  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  whose  throne  he  had  the  folly  to  covet  for  himself. 
The  government  of  the  Netherlands  assigned  the  city  of 
Ghent,  a  large  aristocratical  place,  thinly  peopled,  and  out  of 
the  way,  as  the  only  residence  of  the  King  and  the  remains  of 
his  court.  Berthier,  after  having  fulfilled  his  duty  as  far  as 
the  frontier,  took  leave  of  the  King  to  go  and  seclude  himself 
in  Germany,  equally  far  from  the  monarch  whom  he  had  faith- 
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fbUj  escorted  into  exile,  and  from  Napoleon  whom  he  imnld 
not  either  serre  or  fight  against  Louis  X^HIi,. mortified  hot 
not  discouraged  by  the  rudeness  of  tiio  King  of  the  Netfaeiv 
Ikuds,  established  hims^-  at  Ghent 


XLIL 

The  Count  d'Artois,  the  Duke  de  Beny^  Maarmont^  ancT 
tiieir  army,  closely  pressed  by  the  negimenta^^puafaedfinrwaidon 
their  rear,  or  manceuyring  on  their  fianks,  finding  ererywhaiB 
the  fortresses  in  France  closed  against  them,  threw  themselves 
into  Bethune,  the  last  fortifiedl  town  on  the  French  frontier, 
to  wait  there  for  news  of  the  King.  They  entered  it  on  the 
erenihg  of  the  2Brd  without  the  appeanmce  of  their  satreat 
and  the  conviction  of  their  desperate  oauBe^  having  in  liie 
least  diminished  the  enthusiasm  and  feeling  of  the  peoj^e  of 
Bethime  and  the  acyaeent  country  for  the  King^s  osose.  The 
city,  already  surrounded  on  several  sides,  without  ammunitioBar 
provisions,  could  not  offer  a  long  ac^lum  to  this  litde  azmy 
imprisoned  within  its  walls.  After  a^oit  halt  to  refresh  lin 
men  and  horses.  Marshal  Marmont  issued' oiders  to  mardial: 
finir  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  troops  wem  tomaroh  aoDoae 
a  fenny  country,  by  the  only  paths  now  open  to  them  towards 
the  Belgian  frontier,  to  place  the  prinoes  at  least  in  safety^ 
but  at  the  moment  the  heads  of  columns  issued  fiom  tile 
gates  after  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Duke  de  Bony,  a  legi- 
ment  of  French  cuirassiers,  and  ano^er  of  light  dragoonSy 
drew  up  before  the  gate  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  King's 
household.  The  appearance  of  these  two  regiments  canSedA 
moment*s  hesitation ;  but  ^e  household:  troops  and  the^enar 
diers  of  the  royal  guard  marched,  ont;  sword  in  hand,  and 
drew  up  to  attack  the  troops  of  Napdemii  There  was  an 
equal  ardour  on.both  sides,  and' some  c^ots  wexe  aiieac^  fiind, 
when  the  Count  d'Artois'  horsestaitingasideandiaBnngattlie 
report  of  the  fire-arms,  caused  the  household  troops  to  imagimi 
&at  the  prince  had  been  stouck  by  a  stray  ball.  A  oigr  of 
anger  and  indignation  arose  firom  the  ranks :  it  wasUuwj^ 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  die  live»  of  tba  ] 
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tiiongli  it  appeared' after  all  to  have  been  only  an  accidentid 
^scharge.  The  troops  were  there£!)re  going  to  adyanoe  on  the 
enemy,  nvhen-Marmont;  reeovering  all  his  energy  at  the  proff* 
peet  of  dinl  war,  gallbped  forward  on  a  white  charger  between 
the  two  armies,  followed  by  the  Duke  de  Berry  and  some 
officers  of  the  royal  troops.  Addressing  themselves  to  liie 
Ixoops  of  Napoleon,  they  showed  them  the  numerous  battalions 
aaid  squadrons  n^ich  were  forming  behind  them  upon  the 
g}acis  of  the  place,  and  summoned  thefn  to  retire  to  give  a 
free  passage  to  the  French  princes.  The  light  dragoons  and 
ouirassierB  immediately  retired,  and  took  tiiie  route  to  Arras, 
while  the  princes  and  their  squadrons  re-entered  ihe  <Atf» 

xLirr. 

Ab  the  royal  army  and  the  princes  might  be  surrounded 
by  a  more  imposing  force  duringthd  nighty  Marmont  induced 
the  Count  d^Artois  and  the  Duke  de  Berry  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  time  still  lelb  them  to  reach  the  frontier  in  safety.  The 
piinees  accordingly  issued' a  proclamation  to  the  army,  stating 
that  its  dudes-  having  been  fulfilled  it  was  released  from  its 
oaths ;  that  the  King,  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign 
country,  had  nothing  to  offer  to  his  faithful  soldiers  but  the 
unknown  and  hazardous  chances  of  exile ;  that  he  left  them  at 
liberty  to  return  to  liieir  fleunilies  or-  to  follow  him  at  the  risk 
(^  fortune,  and  dM  the  grateful  princes  now  asked'  nothing 
tether  finmi  them  than  an  esoort  to  defend  them  £rom  the 
insults  of  the  French  army  during  the  night,  and  to  open  for 
them,  if  neoeseaiy,  die  route  towards  the  Belgian  frontier. 
The  hoQsdiDld  troops  and  die  grenadiers  disputed  die^  honour 
of  this  last  service,  and  formed  some  squadrons  to  accompany 
ttaeCountd^Artois  and  his  son,  under  the  command  of  Mar* 
ment.:  the  remainder  of  the  army  continued  in  Bethune. 
Amongst  these,  groups- were  fimned  in  die  banraoks  and  in  die 
public  squares;  and  orators  mounted  on  wagons,  or  on  ca»- 
BonSi  widi  the  proclamation  of  the  princes  in  their  hands, 
debated  die  question  of  emigration  or  submisnon  to  the  new 
eovereign  of  die  country.     Some  contended  that  honour 
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required  from  them  the  same  duty  on  either  side  of  a  frontier : 
others  insisted  on  the  patriotism  which  commanded  them  never 
to  raise  an  arm  against  the  country  which  had  given  them 
birth,  whoever  might  be  the  master  or  usurper  of  the  throne. 
This  latter  opinion  prevailed  with  the  m^ority.  They  escorted 
the  princes  to  the  limits  of  the  French  territory,  and  there, 
deploring  their  unhappy  fate,  they  took  a  melancholy  leave  of 
them,  and  returned  to  Bethune  in  the  morning  to  follow  the 
fate  of  the  vanquished.  A  small  number  of  the  King's  old 
guard,  or  of  the  sons  of  emigrahts,'  enrolled  in  these  troops, 
attached  themselves  entirely  to  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled 
princes,  and  formed  the  King's  guard  at  Ghent 

For  two  whole  days  Bethune  closed  its  gates  against  the 
troops  of  Napoleon,  which  assembled  in  numbers  under  its 
walls;  but  a  mild  and  honourable  capitulation  soon  inter 
mingled  the  two  armies,  amongst  which  countrymen,  friends, 
and  brothers  met  together  and  embraced  one  another  again  in 
both  camps.  The  royal  army  was  disbanded ;  the  household 
troops  gave  up  their  horses,  but  preserved  their  arms,  and 
returned  one  by  one  to  their  families,  Paris  alone  being  inter- 
dicted to  them.  Thus  vanished  the  royal  cause  in  the  north  of 
France. 

XLIV. 

Ibis  cause  had  not  had  time  to  raise  itself  in  La  Vendee  : 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon  was  regarded  there  with  all  the  interest 
and  sympathy  which  were  attached  to  the  father  of  the  Duke 
d*£nghien,  but  he  possessed  none  of  the  requisites  to  impart 
to  the  war  in  these  provinces  the  romantic  and  adventurous 
character  which  alone  inspires  a  civil  war.  The  generals  of 
Napoleon's  army  who  accompanied  him,  or  who  commanded  at 
Angers,  at  Saumur,  at  Nantes,  and  at  Rochelle,  wished  to  form 
regular  and  paid  armies  instead  of  raising  an  insurgent  popula- 
tion by  enthusiasm.  They  therefore  lost  the  time  which  Napoleon 
devoured  in  his  rapid  course,  and  his  triumph  outran  the 
armaments.  The  Duke  de  Bourbon  then  threw  himself  into 
the  heart  of  Anjou,  where  Augustus  de  la  Eochejaquelin,  a 
name  dear  to  the  royalist  population,  rallied  the  people  on  every 
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side,  and  enlisted  them  in  the  service  of  the  pnnce.  .  His 
ardour,  which  the  slaughter  of  his  kindred  had  not  quenched, 
communicated  itself  to  the  neighbouring  departments.  Su- 
zannet,  Sapineaud,  D'Autichamp,  La  Eosiere,  Ganuel,  old 
chiefs  of  the  great  Vendean  war,  organised  the  insurrection 
of  their  cantons;  but  long  submission  had  deadened  their 
hearts;  the  illusions  of  the  first  war  were  dissipated;  the 
cause,  though  still  dear  to  them,  was  no  longer  imanimous. 
Revolution  and  glory  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  penetrated 
into  the  minds  of  the  people ;  the  towns  were  all  patriotic,  the 
country  worn  out,  the  voice  of  the  tocsin  unheeded.  Bonaparte's 
columns  advanced  by  every  route  towards  La  Vendee,  striking 
terror  into  their  movements,  and  the  prince  scarcely  found 
safety  even  where  he  had  hoped  for  vengeance.  The  general 
discouragement  seized  upon  him ;  and,  accompanied  by  some 
faithfal  friends,  he  wandered  from  chateau  to  chateau  by  night 
marches,  to  approach  the  sea-shore,  and  embark  for  Spain. 
La  Vendue  surprised,  or  slumbering,  no  longer  palpitated 
except  in  the  hearts  of  La  Eochejaquelin  and  of  some  chiefs 
who  remained  to  watch  the  hour  of  insurrection  which  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon  had  missed.  The  roads  and  towns  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse  were  already  open  to  Napoleon, 
and  threatened  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  armies  opposed 
to  the  Duke  d'Angoulfime,  who  yras  still  fighting  in  the  south. 

XLV. 

This  young  prince,  the  least  popular  and  the  least  martial 
in  appearance  of  all  the  princes  of  his  house,  inspired  by  the 
strict  feeling  of  his  duty,  and  by  the  masculine  energy  of  the 
Duchess  d^AngoulSme,  his  wife,  displayed  in  this  crisis  of 
fortune  the  sang-froid,  the  intelligence,  and  the  boldness,  which 
do  honour  to  lost  causes  though  they  cannot  restore  them. 

The  news  of  the  landing  of  Bonaparte  had  surprised  the 
Duke  and  the  Duchess  d'Angouldme  at  Bordeaux,  in  the  midst 
of  f§tes  given  to  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  celebrate  the 
insit  of  gratitude  which  she  owed  to  the  first  city  in  which  her 
hiuiband  had  once  more  found  his  country  in  1814.    The/ 
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•mred.  thflto  oil  liuB  6^  Man^.  on  iMoid  &triiB8ipliaL  barii^ 
imiEarauaftbBtofRiixLtiiftoazuion  m  tifao  fi»ctft  and  die  i»sai^  in 
thft  roftdeteadL  Iho  cify  of  Bordeaxix,  nvfakk  bad  ^y^a  ita 
aa  to  t^  dfdnMrtftd  fiu^tiott  of  La  Qiroada»  zu»uished  xor 
;  agaimt  i^  Wfolutkm  lor  the  bfeocL  it  had  sbad  q£ 
Hn  GimnAliBta.  Batiapaite  had  dosed  the  aeaa^  the  souoee  o£ 
ka  ricliea^  agiiiast  it^  b j  ihe  contiaental  bloekade  ;  a  suioidal 
meafininbf  whtdiho  laxmshed  the  ports  and  coimaorGe  of  bia 
wmt  EiBfnre^  to  iiyuie  the  ooxnmenso  of  Engfasd,  vrlasAk  he 
only  oaused  todbange  the  seo&e  of  its  operatioBS  and  t»  aggran- 
dixB  iteslf  hf  disertiaig  it  to  Amenea,  India,  axkd  China. 
For  aE  tibeae  reasons  Bozdeomx  was,  fr(»ii  feeliag  as  well  aa 
mtecesti  the  city  of  the  Eestoratbii :  terror  also  conduoed  ta 
Horn  zesidt;  foritifaa  the  first  citywhidbL  had  deserted  the 
emose  of  Napdeom,  and  his  return  could  bode  for  it  B^hing 
hot  TeogcoDce.  The  woman  and  jouzig  girls  of  Bondsawc 
deoided  on  drawing  themaebres  the  earriagfi  oC  the  Dudbass 
d*ABgoiil£me,  the  idol  of  their  enthuaiasia  and  YeneratiQit, 
OIL  her  debarkation.  The  pavanent  una  starewn  with, 
flawen,  as  in  a  prooession.  of  the  pontiffii  when  carrying 
holy  relies.  The  walls  of  the  houses  were  deeofated  with 
heaatiM  draperies,  the  rieh  and  elegant  ^imitare  of  tha 
dsawing-rooQHk  The  prince  on  horseback  was  surrouaded  bf 
&  guard  of  honour^  composed  of  all  the  youth  of  the  cit  j  and 
the  Vendean  provinces,  the  capital  of  which  was  at  this  mo- . 
ment  the  city  of  the  12th  Mardi.  After  this  splendid  reception 
fStes  succeeded  fStes,  without  exhausting  either  the  welcome  of 
Aa  people^  or  tiae  gratitude  of  the  royal  couple.  The  army 
ksell^  under  the  eommand  of  General  Decaen,  seemed  to; 
paortieipate  in  thia  intoxication  of  fidelity,  which  threw  tbe 
whola  population  into  a  delLrium.  Acclamations  and  oathaof 
aQo^aoee  resounded  at  all  the  reviews  r  the  presenee  of  iib» 
victim,  of  the  Tem^e  seemed  to  sanctify  thia  delirium  and  ta 
mtke  a  religjuon  of  royalty.  Nobody  dreanxt  that  at  that  ^ery 
maaiffTiit  Napoleon,  with  three  little  haik8>.  was  ploug^iiag 
tfaa  vaaraa  of  the  Meditenanean,  hsii^ing  defection  ami  rant 
taa  eaiue  which  im  Bordeaux  waa  saored  to  allheorta* 


XLVL 

On  the  sight  of  the  Oltih  of  March,  in  the  mii&tof  tfbs 
]jre]jaratioxis  which  the  city  was  making  fbr  the  amxiyersarj 
f^  of  tha  12th  of  March  of  the  prececKng  year,  fbr  iSts 
XfiSbQxatioiL  accomplished  at  Bordeaux,  a  courier  of  Marshal 
Macdoaald,  despatched  from  lijons  at  the.  moment  of  tKe 
fidhire  thfflre  of  thb  Count  d'ArtoiSf  Brought  to  the  Ihi&a 
d'Angouleme  the  n£ws.  of  the  landing  and  of  the  fSrst  suc- 
caaaes  of  Bonaparte..  The  prince  al^o  received'  fbom  the 
Ejag  and  his  father  the  authority  to  assemble  aH  the  troops  of 
the  zigbt  bank  of  the  Ehone,  to  put  himself  m  communiea^ 
tion  with  tha  army  of  Massena,  operating  on  the  left  ban&t 
and  to  cut  ofif»,  pursue,  aod  crush  Napoleon  when  he  shoid'd  be 
stc^^d  under  the  walls  of  Lyons.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
could  not  heliaYe  in  the  iH  success  of  their  cause  on  a  soil 
which  throbbed  e^erywhare  foe  them  with  lore  and  welcome^ 
They  bept^  however,,  the  secret  of  this  intelligence  in  their  own 
heacts^  in  order  not  to  interrupt  by  civil  disquietude!^  the  fiSte 
whidi  waa  prepaiing  for  them  by  the  trade  of  Bordeaux.  At 
this  they  appeared  with  placid  features,  repressing  their  pro- 
sentiments  under  an  apparent  ease  of  mind,  and  a  deceitfiil 
serenity  o£  langiage^  But  the  prince  quittihg  the  fite  in  the 
middle  of  tha  ni|^t,  departed  without  farther  delay  to  execute 
the-  orders  of  the  Kinfe  accompanied  only  by  an  officer  of  hiis 
guards.  This  wjaa.the  Duke  de  Quiche,  the  companion  of  Ins 
childhoodft  a  man  of  prudent  counsel,  of  chivalrous  bravery^ 
of  a.  name  celebcated  in  literature  as  well  as  war,  with  an 
ezteinor  which  charmed,  courts  and  camps,  and  who  served  hizn 
as  aidiS-de^camp,.  in  wbich>  capadly  he  was  honoured  with  the 
iiatiiaaacy  o£  the  prince,,  and  merited  his  entire  confidence.  Jji 
tba  diviflions  they  passed  through  the  Duke  d*AngoulSme  des- 
potohed  in  eveiy  direction  orders  to  concentrate  alt  the  dis- 
posable forces^  upon.  Nifflnea. 

XLYIL 
Tfae-ZhKAeBS*  hamg  revtmaoi  at  B^fdeennr  to  anmlftfei 
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by  her  presence  the  fidelity  and  enthusiasm  of  this  city  and 
the  surrounding  royalist  provinces,  and  to  forward,  as  occasion 
required  it,  volunteer  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  the  Duke, 
assembled  around  her  in  the  morning  the  superior  officers  of 
the  regiments  which  composed  the  numerous  garrisons  of 
Bordeaux,  and  announced  to  them  without  trepidation  the  ser- 
vices 'which  the  King  expected  from  them,  and  the  fidelity 
which  she  herself  hoped  to  find  amongst  thctir  troops.    Affected, 
but  in  no  way  disturbed,  the  generals  and  colonels  did  not 
hesitate  to  answer  for  their  soldiers  as  for  themselves,  in  whom 
the  very  soul  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  concentred.    The 
popular  enthusiasm  subdued  any  wavering  in  the  army.    The 
royalists  of  La  Vendfee,  and  of  the  intermediate  provinces.  La 
Eochejaquelin,  Eavez,  Peyronnet,  Martignac,  Gauthier,  De 
Segur,  and  Montmorency,  flocked  with  one  heart  around  the 
princess,  as  another  royalist  Gironde,  holding  councils,  open- 
ing subsidies,  enrolling  volunteers,  arming   themselves    to 
fight  with  heart  and  hand,  and  foreshadowing,  during  these 
days  of  peril  to  their  country,  the  varied  species  of  celebrity 
which  attended  them  at  a  later  period  in  the  army,  the  legisla- 
tive chambers,  and  the  ministries  of  the  monarchy.     The 
Baron  de  VitroUes,  invested  with  unlimited  powers  by  the 
King  at  Toulouse,  and  bearing  the  same  ample  authority  for 
the  Duchess  at  Bordeaux,  arrived  from  Paris  with  disclosures 
of  the  most  serious  nature  from  the  court.    He  animated  the 
public  mind  with  the  ardour  which  inspired  his  own,  attended 
a  council  of  defence  where  the  Duchess  spoke  with  feeling. 
General  Decaen,  commanding  the  troops  in  garrison,  with 
loyally,  and  M.  Laine  with  the  heroism  and  the  composure  of 
a  man  whose  conscience  and  opinions  go  hand  in  hand.     They 
did  not  affect  to  conceal  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  troops, 
who  were  at  first  loyally  disposed,  in  an  attitude  which  every 
forward  step  of  Bonaparte  was  beginning  to  shake.    They  did 
not  dare  to  remove  them  from  the  princess,  lest  their  fidelity 
might  waver  in  her  absence ;  nor  yet  to  retain  them  in  Bor- 
deaux, fearful  that  their  insurrection  might  overawe  the  city. 
They  were  therefore  incessantly  kept  in  motion,  in  reviews 
and  fdtes,  that  constant  occupation  should  prevent  them  £rom 
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being  corrupted,  and  that  their  contact  mth  die  people  might 
shame  them  for  being  less  devoted  to  their  princess  than  to 
their  military  soavenirs  and  predilections. 

XLVIII. 

On  the  26  th,  a  report  was  cnirent  amongst  the  regiments  that 
their  fidelity  was  suspected,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  disarm 
and  make  them  evacuate  the  fortifications.  This  rumour, 
industriously  spread  by  the  secret  partisans  of  Napoleon  who 
had  been  sent  into  the  town,  served  as  a  pretext  for  signs  of 
ill-temper  and  discontent  amongst  the  troops.  At  a  grand 
review  made  by  General  Decaen  to  clear  up  these  doubts, 
symptoms  of  disaffection  were  manifested,  which  dissipated 
all  illusion  of  the  royalists.  A  sudden  sedition  broke  out  in 
the  garrison  of  Blaye,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux, 
where  several  soldiers  had  already  torn  from  their  shakos  the 
.metal  plates  bearing  the  King's  cipher,  to  make  room  for  the 
ej^les  which  they  were  burning  to  resume.  Cries  of  fidelity 
were  put  down  by  silence,  their  features  revealing  what  was 
passing  in  their  hearts.  A  regiment  which  had  been  ordered 
to  march  to  Blaye,  with  a  detachment  of  National  Guards,  to 
quell  the  defection  of  the  troops,  actually  refused  to  obey. 
General  Olausel,  an  able  man  and  a  bold  soldier,  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  these  provinces  by  Bonaparte :  though 
without  troops  when  he  accepted  this  important  post,  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  few  battalions  which  had  joined  him  on  his  route ; 
and  without  troubling  himself  about  the  great  number  of 
royalist  volunteers,  of  the  still  undecided  army  of  Decaen, 
or  the  presence  of  the  Duchess,  he  summoned  the  neighbouring 
Itowns  to  recognise  his  power  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Em- 
peror's name.  Clause!,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  already 
spoke  with  the  voice  of  a  master,  imitating  the  confidence  of 
Napoleon,  spreading  false  intelligence,  corresponding  by  noc- 
turnal messages,  and  by  signals  agreed  upon  with  the  intriguers 
in  the  army  of  the  Duchess,  speaking  of  her  in  his  proclama- 
tions, of  her  courage,  her  misfortunes,  and  her  illusions,  as  a 
man  who  does  not  insult  weakness  and  misfortune,  but  who 
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«0QiiiiaiidB  in  the  iiBme  'Of  dasi&ay,  A  MwtaioT  jokuAb  £>r  soda 
^entBpprkMMS  w  tius,  he  maidbied  ^th  ^00  men  und  SO  dnfoms 
to  oppose  an  army  of  MjODO  men,  a^sity  ^rMl  100,000  iidn^- 
tants,  and  a  population  of  30,000  of  excited  royalists.  But  he 
knew,  £rom  a  long  experienoe  of  levolutions  and  of  civil  wars, 
what  may  be  done  by  audacity  and  promptitude,  with  a  handful 
«£  JBompact  troopB  agabsst  haEdtartang  aod  ill-cemented  forces : 
itmoB  in  hk  ^ease  the  diffensnce  between  the  hall  and  the  ibst 
it  fiR»tterB.  ClaiUBel,  moreover,  possessed  a  aasturally  tpdHitic 
difrpoBition,  t^loiiated  ito  dare  everything  against  the  hma, 
iftod  to  risk  fail  i^amst  the  TuasBrtodes  of  events.  But,  ahovB 
«K1,  he  was  favoured  in  .this  campaign  by  the  secret  wishes  of 
.ti»  furmy,  which  he  was  going,  not  to  attack,  but  to  sednoe, 
mai  wMdh  assored  him  of  aasistanee. 

XLIX 

Deeaen  and  the  militaiy  council  of  Bordeaux,  not  dackig  to 
-risk  lOoie  troops  of  the  line  in  contact  with  the  small  column  of 
OkuiBeA,  detached  a  body  of  voluntser  National  Guards,  of 
MQ  men,  to  step  hie  progsess  at  the  bridge  of  the  J^ordogne. 
This  bridge  having  been  bravely  dispuited  by  the  people  of 
Baideaux,  was  taken  and  retaken  during  eeveral  hours'  contest, 
(Mp[  fistally  reaoaaanedin  poaeesaion  of  the  royalists,  who  hoisted 
the  drap&au  blanc  there,  over  the  co^es  of  soflsbe  of  GLaassers 
^grenadieDB.  But  while  l^e  inhabitantB  of  Bordeaux  were  gainiog 
Lilian  "fiwrf:  advantage  in  ^h<^  namift  of  iJbe  ^^mgt  the  zmiiaerous 
^garxiffim  lof  the  citadel  of  Blaye  hveke  into  open  ;inBUinectian, 
.naderji.  saAute^f  artillery,  .and  marched  out,  in  spite  x)f  its  piin- 
<3Bpal<e(ffiee9!i,  to  i^ve  Glmiflel  mx  iutauy,  which  promised  him  also 
thai:  of  JBordeaflB.  The  unfoistunaite  G<eneml  Deeaen,  ^vamoar 
cif  tiffi  city,  Ibeisg  fiumfloaonsd  by  the  pdnoess  to  put  his  trooffi 
in  motaon  to  maoDch  against  the  insuiigecits,  laeuld  not  obey,  and 
"was  vaMe  to  mmL  Comrinoed  of  the  iniiiitili^  of  a  str^^^, 
in  wihiGh  hi6  arms  wene  broken  hefsnahand,  and  «of  the  danger 
•of  a  seditisn  in  the  midst  of  a  baitk,  ho^  to  the  <ci;^  and  ths 
Dnchees  heorself,  he  timi^y  reoommended  submission  to  ne- 
nessit^.    ISbb  JSa^oml  Gsasd  And  the  iwlunteezs  becamB 
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iBdignBDrt :  M.  Laiiie  proposed  «  pkn  of  defence  by  the  < 
fleLone,  mback  eqwS&ed  ^ke  fe^olatioa  ef  fak  mm  hsut,  4uid  ikm 
befoiBin  of  Saamgossa;  labile  the  Dudiess  daaddored  inth 
sliaime  asid  despair  at  the  idea  of  fiving  iipinthflut  fightiBg  a 
oomitiy  ivhere  ^rveiy  heart  uras  fan^urable  to  bar  cmuse,  cdI 
^ore  arms  alone  were  mmtmg  m  the  beuids  eC  licir  fxteds. 

%eBiiin^e,  a  joimg  officer  ef  Ae  Bordaaoz  TohiBfceiBis, 
M.  de  Martignac,  T^hose  courage  'vvas  eepiak  to  lus  ekq^enee, 
had  had  a  conference  inih.  Ciansel,  in  adrva&oe  <of  the  bridge  of 
fhe  Dordqgue,  to  aseeitran  lSsce  intentionB  of  the  general,  «nd  t» 
ettdesv^onr  to  retardhismaa^  upon  the  <setj.  C^ansel  spekeivitii 
Seiorence  cif  the  i>acitess  d*Ax^onl^me,  and  mUk  afBsddon  of 
flie  3)10100,  f imu  whom  he  had  leoeivBd  a  ^hoit  time  hefon,  «t 
Totdouee,  the  honours  and  the  decoratkins  vlaich  l^e  fiouitwnt 
squandered  inTsdn  amongst  'Napoleon's  geneiBls.  fie  even 
appeared  to  %e  troubled  ^  and  to  feel  for  the  dangere  idadk  a 
woman,  compelled  soon  to  fly  from  a  city  in  a  state  ef  mil^Biy 
insurrection,  irould  have  to  encocorter  in  her  retreat.  He  i& 
fixrmed  M.  de  Marfignac  that  everything  "vms  nndemmied  ia 
Bordeanx  «ttder  her  ieet,  that  Ihe  troops  'were  all  for  him,  thaft 
flie  correspondence  between  Mb  army  «md  the  army  of  I>eoaeiL 
passed  through  the  air  by  signals  agreed  upon,  and  idiat  he 
should  entei  the  city  and  the  forts  at  a  day  and  hour  agneed 
upon.  He  wrote  to  this  eJBFect  a  lettOT  to  the  princess,  impe- 
rious and  respectful  at  flae  same  time,  calfing  upon  her  ndt  t» 
attempt  a  nseless  struggle,  and  offering  her  the  safety  and  the 
honours  due  to  her  rank,  her  sex,  and  her  t;hara«ter.  M.  de 
Martignac  took  charge  of  this  letter,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
Duchess,  who  read  it  with  Ae  impassibility  of  asoui  aiccustoan«d 
from  her  birth  to  the  evils  of  destiny.  She  oommunicated  rte 
coDtents  to  her  councillors,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  dvin 
ndlltia,  when  a  general  cry  of  indignation  arose  from  all  nraks. 
The  whole  city  flew  to  arms :  the  military  staff,  the  coundt 
general  of  the  department,  the  municipal  councH,  the  authori- 
ties,  and  the  citizens,  assembled  in   a  tumult,      ^nexd 
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Decaen  yraa  called  to  answer  for  his  means  of  ^defence;  but 
he  could  answer  for  nothing  if  firing  once  commenced  between 
his  soldiers  and  those  of  Clausel.  M.  Laine  vowed  by  the 
dignity  of  his  country,  "  that  the  histoiy  of  Bordeaux  and  of 
France  should  not  be  dishonoured  by  the  abandonment  of  a 
princess,  descended  from  Maria  Theresa,  demanding  arms 
from  Frenchmen  to  defend  her,  and  compelled  to  fly  before  the 
sedition  of  some  pretorians."  M.  de  Martignac  affirmed,  "  that 
the  National  Guards  whom  he  had  left  at  the  bridge  of  the 
Dordogne  would  die  at  their  post  rather  than  leave  a  passage 
for  the  invasion  of  their  city." 

It  was  midnight  when  he  went  to  carry  the  answer  of  the 
city  to  Clausel ;  but  during  his  absence  the  bridge  had  been 
forced,  and  the  army  of  Clausel  had  crossed  over.  Before  day 
^  break  they  had  marched  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Garonne,  in  front  of  Bordeaux,  to  excite  from 
thence  an  insurrection  in  the  army  of  Decaen.  At  this  intelH- 
gence,  the  town  council  and  that  of  the  Duchess  resolved  to 
accept  the  conditions  offered  by  the  general,  and  demanded  of 
him  four-andrtweijty  hours,  solely  to  secure  the  dignity  of  the 
princess's  departure,  and  the  honour  and  safety  of  tlie  dty. 
Clausel  consented,  and  remained  motionless  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  without  displaying  the  tri-coloured  flag,  to  avoid 
wounding  the  feelings  of  the  King's  niece.  This  resolution  of 
the  councils  responded  badly  and  timidly  to  the  intrepidity  of 
heart  displayed  by  the  princess,  and  she  evinced  her  disdain  in 
her  features.  The  people,  on  learning  these  conditions,  sympsr 
thised  in  her  feelings,  and  broke  out  in  imprecations  against  the 
cowardice  of  their  chiefs,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  soldiers.  The 
National  Guards  rushed  out  in  tumult  from  their  houses,  and 
precipitated  themselves  upon  the  gates  of  the  city ;  while  Don- 
nadieu,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  enterprising  of  Bonaparte's 
generals,  displaying  the  same  qualities  in  the  service  of  the 
Bourbons,  offered  himself  as  their  commander.  Blood  was  about 
to  flow  between  the  city  and  Clausel,  and  between  the  city  and 
the  garrison ;  while  General  Decaen,  being  again  questioned, 
at  length  replied,  that  his  troops  would  not  fire  against  their 
brethren  of  Clausel's  army.     The  royalists,  in  their  irritation. 
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leproached  him  mth  imbecility,  and  accoBed  him  of  oonni- 
▼ance  and  perfidy.  "  How  can  it  be,"  cried  the  Duchess,  "  that 
tnx)p8  for  whom  you  answered  to  me  yesterday,  refuse  to-day  to 
fight  for  their  King,  for  their  colours,  for  the  dty  which  is 
confided  to  their  braveiy,  and  lor  me?  No  I  this  is  cowardice 
and  criminality  that  I  can  only  belieTO  when  I  haye  seen  it 
Assemble  the  regiments  in  their  barracks:  I  shall  go  and 
judge  for  myself  of  the  hearts  and  arms  of  your  soldiers !"  It 
was  in  yain  that  the  generals,  uneasy  at  a  resolution  which 
might  provoke  insult  from  an  unruly  soldiery,  but  little  under 
the  command  of  their  chiefs,  sought  to  deter  her ;  the  princess 
listened  to  nothing  but  her  own  intrepidity.  She  proceeded  to 
the  barracks  of  St.  Raphael,  passed  down  the  ranks,  had  the 
troops  formed  in  hollow  square,  and  harangued  herself  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  with  a  voice  of  masculine  courage,  and  of 
touching  entreaty,  interrupted  by  the  sobs  of  the  royal 
supplicant. 

«  Officers  and  soldiers!"  she  said  to  them,  ''you  know 
the  events  that  agitate  France.  A  usurper,  followed  by  sedi- 
tionaries,  has  come  to  deprive  of  his  crown  my  uncle  and  your 
King,  whom  you  have  sworn  to  defend.  Bordeaux  is  threatened 
by  a.handful  of  revolted  soldiers ;  but  the  National  Guard,  the 
citizens,  and  the  people  are  determined  to  oppose  the  assault  of 
these  armed  bands.  This  is  the  moment  for  you  to  show  that 
the  oaths  of  French  soldiers  are  not  vain  words.  I  have  come 
here  to  remind  you  of  them,  and  to  judge  for  m3rself  of  your 
dispositions.  Are  you  resolved  with  me  to  defend  the  city,  and 
to  preserve  it  for  the  King?  Answer  frankly;  question  your- 
selves freely ;  I  prefer  a  refusal  to  treason :  speak !" 

LI. 

The  soldiers'  faces  were  cast  downwards,  their  looks 
averted,  and  their  lips  were  mute  at  this  interrogation.  The 
princess  waited,  looked,  blushed,  and  felt  that  her  hope  was 
fjEding  fjEist ;  but  taking  courage  from  despair,  and  regardless  of 
consequences  now  that  all  was  lost :  '*  You  no  longer  recollect, 
then,"  she  resumed,  in  a  tone  of  reproach  and  reprehension, 
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^  4be  OB&m  iliat  70a  reaewsd  to .  jue  onfy  a  iipw  hflns  iMok. 
W€lU,  dieo^if  aaqr  flmongBt  jou  stiil  aecoUeet  tiMiii«  jkmL  ^ooq- 
tiime  faithlEil  to  liffiir  iKMumr  -aniL  vtbnr  SjiDg,.]iat  ttliem  ^t 
iStit  iBnks  and  BajiBD !"  Aiew  svrosdB  iwce  laued  «k>veidie 
tSseeTHn]is<)f1lie<ifficei8,»]fiifaefw«m-offaredm  defimoe; 
find  she  eoimted  them ivalii  amtrawful  liot  nota difleounged 
look.  *'Yoii  are^vetryien^/'i^  sbuL;  ^faut  i»?Br  niiMl,  fsou 
are  bra?e  eran :  ^iveloiDw  at  'loKStupoEi  ^om  nve  caaffedaan." 
^Tlra  soldiers,  silent  and  BB!i»ti0Dia»,  coBken^litted  liik  scene 
'Without  sn£P!^!iiig  it  to  affect  Item;  fer  lurfaiie  ^wMaco(nTif4fflactBd 
m  their  hearts  hy  the  Bame  (tf  ^a|ioleon.  The  pcmoGss  xetired 
in  lAeep  InunHiation,  vMLe  €he  officens  Ia  coateiQiL  endeanBarod 
,  to  make  ixpfor  dieir  eoldxwss  bylliedf  respactfol  attentiaiis. 
Thej  Yowed  €mt  no  ^personal  fUGsma^  ^kmM  be  «effived  with 
impoxdty  toan  heroic  a^d  mdbftuntfto  lafy^eonfided  Id  ttkair 
hxmour :  Ihot  the  safety  of  her  ^&iends  -woidd  be  as  sacrod  to 
them  as  her  own ;  and  that  the  army  would  not  «1low  the 
National  <3^uffrd  to  be  insulted.  "  I  am  out  <rf  tbe  ^estion," 
replied  the  princess,  'with  contemptfor  bet  ofm  dflBgere ;  **  the 
matter  concerns  the  King.  Once  more,. "will  you  serve  him  ?" 
"IVe  will  not  fi^t  i^ainst  our  Tjreliiren ;  we  wifl  net  accept  a 
civil  war ;  we  will  only  obey  our  country  P  T&plied  the  treops. 
The  princess  went  away  indignant  brrt;  not  TanguxBhed,  tmd 
ordered  her  attendants  to  conduct  lier  to  the  second  baxracks. 

LII. 

But  from  this  she  ytbs  driven  away  by  the  aedittoii,  &e 
vociferations,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  soldierB ;  her  -ears  bemg 
offended  at  a  distance  by  cries  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur ! "  She  was 
determined,  however,  to  brave  her  fortune  to  the  very  last,  and 
visited  the  third  barracks  in  the  castle.  Accompanied  by 
a  little  group  of  officers  and  dismayed  citizens,  flhe  passed 
the  arches  and  the  bridges  of  the  citadd,  ^md  penetrated 
into  the  court.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  xm  parado,  Iwit 
scarcely  restrained  Tjy  their  officers ;  they  were  ^murmuring 
against  the  orders  which  confined  them  to  their  %airadks,  and 
were  striking  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets  against  t3ie  ground 
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mtihar  impftdeiifle.  The  {veflBQce  of  the  fMsaoess,  who  (came 
tofioHoft  and  importiiinB  ifer  itikat  fideH^  ^ehiok  if^bebcwyed  in 
4ih^  hearts,  iBoaneMed  Hieir  ia^tieiice  and  mBoiitament  She 
•vwB  not  diseoiiniged,  however,  at  itibeir  aspeot,  hutAddveeBeddiem 
fl0  idle  walked  along  the  smksL  ^'  Whait  J"  ehe  exckdioEfced,  **  is 
it  to  the  regiment  of  AagouISme,  to  thk  iia^iineat  to  which  I 
was  proud  to  give  my,  name,  that  I  speak  in  vain  ?  Can  you 
then  have  forgotten  so  soon  all  the  favours  with  which  you 
have  been  loaded  by  my  husband  ?  By  him  whom  you  called 
jxjur  prince?  And  I,  to  whom  you  have  so  oftenrenewed  jour 
oath  of  fidelity,  1,  who  have  presented  you  with  your  colours, 
X,  whom  you  have  called  your  princess !  What!  you  recognise 
me,  then,  no  longer  ?" 

.The  soldiers  were  moved,  and  blushed  at  these  reproaches, 
the  justice  and  force  of  which  were  confirmed  by  all  their  re- 
collections of  the  past  year.  Some  officers  who  acted  in  concert 
nith  Glausel,  repressed  these  feelings  by  spitefiil  and  repulsive 
gestures ;  seeing  which,  the  soldiers  xemained  inaccessible  to 
jpity  or  generosity.  The  princess  then  letting  her  hands  Ml 
from  her  eyes,  wept  openly:  ".Oh,  heaven!"  she  exclaimed, 
looking  upwards,  with  an  accent  of  r^roach,  "  it  is  too  cruel, 
.a&er  'twenty  years  of  misfortune  and  exUe,  to  be  forced  again 
•to  quit  my  countrjr !  And  yet  I  have  never  ceased,  in  exile  or 
Ga  the  footsteps  of  the  throne,  to  offer  up  my  pr^ers  for  the 
Jiappiness  of  the  country  I  For  I  am  a  Frenchwoman,**  she 
Added«  with  a  bitterness  of  feeling  that  she  could  not  repress ; 
"1  keep  my  vows,  I  believe  in  honour,  althoi^h  I  am  but  a 
jweak  woman ;  and  you — go !  You  ase  no  longer  Frenchmen  I" 

The  regiment  of  Angouleme  preserved  silence,  however ; 
.but  the  6^d  regiment  of  the  line  replied  by  vociferations  and 
jnenaces  against  the  National  Guard,  which  rebounded  even 
upon  the  princess.  One  officer  alone  of  this  regiment,  indig- 
nant at  these  insults,  drew  his  sword,  iind  placed  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  Duchess  dAngoul§me.  "  This  is  too  much  !'* 
he  exclaimed,  setting  his  soldiers  at  defiance ;  "  X,  at  least,  will 
keep  my  oath ;  I  shall  not  quit  you  4"  Fanatical  cries  of  "  Vive 
TEmpereur!"  responded  to  this  act  of  courage;  the  soldiers 
brealdng  their  ranks,  and  desirous,  apparently,  of  jnishing  upon 
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the  group  of  royalists.  The  Duchess  tfos  conjured  to  fly,  bat 
remained  standing  on  the  spot  without  trepidation,  braving  the 
croi^d  of  insurgents,  till  the  rappel  being  beaten  the  troops  re- 
sumed their  ranks,  and  the  princess  retired,  bearing  mth  her 
the  despair  of  her  cause,  and  the  grief  of  a  second  exile,  of 
which  heaven  alone  could  tell  the  duration. 


LIII 

On  returning  to  her  palace,  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me 
commissioned  M.  de  Martignac,  the  negociator  of  the  previous 
evening,  to  bear  to  General  Clausel  Jier  recommendations  in 
favour  of  Bordeaux :  "  You  will  tell  him,"  she  said,  "  that  in 
happier  times  I  had  distinguished  him  amongst  the  generals 
for  his  intelligence  and  courage,  and  he  frequently  assured  me, 
at  that  time,  of  his  gratitude  and  afiPection.  Tell  him  that  I 
ask  only  one  proof  of  his  remembrance ;  which  is,  to  treat  with 
respect  the  city  which  I  love,  and  which  I  surrender  to  him. 
Whatever  good  he  does  for  Bordeaux  shall  be  felt  by  my  heart 
as  if  he  had  done  it  for  myself." 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Guard  and  the  people,  animated 
by  a  civic  feeling,  had  assembed  for  action,  and  with  loud  cries 
demanded  to  be  led  against  the  barracks,  that  the  forts  should 
be  delivered  up  to  them,  and  that  they  should  be  stationed  at 
the  advanced  posts.  The  Duchess  hastened  to  the  front  of 
the  citizens*  line,  and  standing  up  in  her  open  carriage,  in 
order  to  exhibit  to^  the  observation  of  all  her  mournful 
countenance,  and  to  convince  as  well  by  looks  as  by  words :  "  I 
come,"  she  exclaimed,  when  the  acclamations  called  forth  by 
her  presence  had  subsided;  *'  I  come  to  ask  you  for  one  last 
proof  of  affection  ;  promise  me  your  obedience  to  what  I  shall 
no\^  demand."  "  We  swear  it ! "  cried  the  multitude,  expecting 
to  receive  the  order  for  an  attack.  **.  Well,  then,"  resumed 
the  princess,  "  I  have  been  to  visit  and  interrogate  the  troops, 
who  in  their  hearts  are  attached  to  our  enemies.  Neither  my 
presence,  my  voice,  nor  my  reproaches  could  recall  them  to 
their  duty.  To  fight,  therefore,  would  only  be  to  sacrifice  you 
and  your  children  for  a  cause  that  is  betrayed.     You  have 
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done  enough  for  the  honour  of  your  city  and  of  your  cause ;  re- 
sign yourselves  to  fate,  and  reserve  for  the  King,  my  uncle, 
faithful  friends  for  happier  times  !  I  take  all  upon  myself,  and 
Older  you  to  lay  down  your  arms !"  **  No,  no !"  replied  a 
thousand  voices;  "we  wUl  die  for  the  liberty  of  our  country, 
for  the  government  that  we  have  been  the  first  to  proclaim 
for  the  King  and  for  you!"  The  ranks  were  broken,  and  the 
crowds  eagerly  pressed  around  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  with 
impassioned  features,  voices,  and  gestures ;  they  kissed  the 
hands  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVL,  and  formed  a  canopy  of 
naked  swords  over  her  head.  The  tears  of  the  people  were 
mingled  with  hers,  crying  for  vengeance  on  the  mutinous 
soldiery.  A  mingling  of  hearts,  a  tumult  of  tenderness,  of 
which  Clausel  and  his  troops  saw  the  commotion,  and  heard 
the  clamours  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  attested 
to  heaven,  to  the  rivers,  and  to  the  soldiers,  the  violence  which 
the  army  was  doing  to  the  nation  and  to  honour,  while  batteries 
of  cannon  directed  against  the  city,  and  menacing  the  multitude, 
were  preparing  to  destroy  them.  The  Duchess  returned  to  her 
residence,  accompanied  by  crowds  of  adherents,  mad  with  rage 
and  grief.  There  she  assembled  the  generals  to  give  them  an 
order  to  capitulate.  "  I  give  you  up  the  place,"  she  said  to 
them ;  "  and  it  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  must  answer  for  the 
lives  of  the  people."  They  promised  her  to  throw  themselves 
between  their  troops  and  the  inhabitants. 

LIV. 

But  while  they  were  thus  answering  for  their  regiments  a 
firing  of  musketry  was  heard  under  the  windows  of  ^e  palace : 
it  was  a  party  of  the  National  Guard  which  had  fired  upon  a 
doubtful  battalion,  and  the  latter  were  demanding  vengeance 
for  the  assassination.  The  wounded  were  carried  by  under  the 
eyes  of  the  princess,  and  the  officers  were  interposing  in  vain 
to  prevent  the  massacre.  The  regiments  forced  open  the  gates 
of  their  barracks  to  rush  upon  the  people,  and  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle  in  the  public  squares.  The  tri-coloured  flag  hoisted 
as  a  signal  by  Clausel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was  hoisted 
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alBDattiiit8ai!i0iiis1iHrt(mihafi]ii»iiitte  ISBf^alkivjl^ 
fail  t^on  this  aoena  of  tneason,.  ^olaocev  siouBuiig;.  acd  deaiiiir. 
aixd  U»  Dncboffi  pvofiteibj  th*  daiknaaBr  to^  leart  imalnscvQAft 
dty  winfik  m)ii2d  ]ta?e  kept  has  hy  foccev  aod  irlieno:  hw  loit^nr 
staff  'woold  bavtt  aooaBumed.  the  nuBsacve  o£  the  eiiaaensi  Vp  tfier 
anuf.  Ab  eaeozt  ofmaanted.  NstieBal  (otiaBgki^  and  of  devottd 
adheients,  GDndacted  her  t»  PaoilhaG^  ^efo*  Ast  wftitrkad  aft 
dafjtoedcy  aaidi  was  gdats^^  en  boaed  an  Ewgiifih  ship  q£  irhbl 
Hare  i^e* had  seaic^jr aemed  when  tdie  nveKim  covenA niik 
boats  filled  with  Natknal  Gkiords  and  citioaiis  of  Boidewn^  iat 
siroas  of  seeiaig'her  to  Idie  veiy  last,  md  of  ezf  reamig  to»  hor 
the*  iminssoned  favewoll  of  this  jgart  of  Fiaaceu  "  AdioaJf' 
cried  the  danghter  of  Locds  X¥I.,  her  eymi  filled  with  imOK 
and  leaning  towosrds  the  boats  tjnt  wexe  cfewded  with  ha 
fnends  and  dfefenders :  *'  When  I  retuzn  I  shall  isace^gaifla 
joa  all  again.  K'  A  riang  gale  of  wind  drowned  the  hurt  ao 
olamations  of  the  people^  while  the  tempestuous  oeean  aeannd 
desirous  of  thzoidiig  back  Ihe  prinoess  upon  the  porfar  ef 
Fiance.  Her  yeseel  was  tossed  sJboat  for  some,  days  wHiant 
being  able  to  anehor  on  the  coast  of  Spasn;  but  at  lon^l^  ake 
axrrred  at  Passage,  where  she  reeeived  from  the  Wmg  «f 
Spain  the  offer  of  a  hospitable  reception  at  Madrid..  Feriing 
herself  necessary,  however,  to  the  King;  whose  eoctle  she  had 
oounselled  and  consoled  for  so  many  years,  she  preferred  joinaBg 
him,  and  embarked  again  Ibr  that  purpose.  Afber  endnriag 
fresh  tempests  on  the  passage,  she  at  length  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  proceeded  thenc^  to  London,  where  she  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  Duke  de  la  GMtre,  ambassador 
at  the  eoort  of  St  J«meB%  of  her  uncle,  whom  she'  soon 
after  proeeeded  to  G^hent  to*  join.  ^Fhia  heroic  pnoami 
whose-  fate'  it  was  to>  battle  with  misfortone  from  the  endla 
txy  tlie  ^ve-,  and  to  whom  nature  had  refused  some  of  ^ona 
fewiiwwi6>  graces  which  enlist  the  sympathiee  or  men,  iathozitMl 
however;  frosk  her  mother  the  courage  which  enaUtod  her  to 
hmw  her  ^tmy  and  to  £spense  witii  hoioan  pity;  *^  She 
is  lihe  only  man  of  her  race  t"  exclaimed  Napoleon  when  v» 
hnndjbj  Claosel  of  the  conduct,  the  vigour,  and  the  heioiflaii 
ol  tiWilHicheeEFd'AngouldmeatBovdeaax.    He  was  i  ' 
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hflnanm;  fos  t]k#  Dmk^  d*ABgoul4DMi,  tha  kuabaad  of  tkia  pnn* 
a8fi»,  dkojgaia^ the  gan» mftwwirt  ia anotfaw? part  of  thaaou^ 
UmI.  if  thiftiiKBilj  ba«L  not  tinetgoiikiB  aad  gpod  fortune  of  a 
great  captain,  it  possessed  at  least  in  bim  the  iMasiof  a  soldier. 

LV. 

A&ez  ih».  defartuae  of  tW  DfadlieBa,  M.  Laiag,  presidtoBt 
of  iiift  CkuebsF  of  Depntiea^  difidaLned.  t»  aa^e  luHise]£  by 
jBi|^t  £K»attilift¥tt]^g$aaiico  of  NiqpdeoD,  who  had  tmcftproscidhed 
mthcnrt  h&mg  M»  to  intimidate  himu  Tkaa  dtizan>?dio  re* 
pffaaeailiod  in  his  own  pMsoa  tha  violenoo  done  to  t^a.  wj^^ftt 
x^pDaseBitaftioBfc  feeing  that  his  head  must  n»wer  to  the 
tjxamxLj  fos  the  dignity  of  his  yanquiahed  eoimti]^^  pobliahed 
the  fiaBowkg  pcoieaib^  and  had.  it  poatad  up  m  aTexypact  of 
Franoe-: — 

*'  In.tba  oamft  of  the  Franeh  natkxb»  and  as  prasidaat:  of 
thia  ahftxahar  of  ife&  repreaeatatireB».  I  hereby  protest  against  aJl 
th»  dearees  by  wtueh  the  oppressor  of  Fiaoca  a&cto  to.  pro- 
TKimam  tha  disaoluid^m  of  dM  chambers.  I  ocmseqaentLy 
dfidbce  thai  all  landowsAxa  are  hereby  exoi^ted  from  the 
pa(fXBeait  of  eantribatifln&  to  the  agents  of  Napoleon  Bonapaita, 
aad  thttb  all  fjamilies  must  aydd  fumisdung,  by  way  of  coBsctip- 
tion,  or  other  recruiting  whatsoever,  men  for  his  aimed 
forces.  Since  so  outrageous  an  attempt  has  been  made  on 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  tho  French  people,  it  is  their  duty 
individually  to  maintain  them.  Absolved  for  a  long  time  past 
froia  all  allegiaiiee  towajcds:  Napcdeon  Bonaparte,  and  bound  by 
theis  wi^a  and  their  oaiha  to  tkair.  country  aaid  their  Eiog^ 
they  would  jvsdgr  incus  the  opprobrium  of  other  nations  and  oi 
pastetitf,  iCtheydidnet  avail  themselves  of  the  means  intha 
poaaeaaion  of  iadividuals.  All  hiatory,  whila  preserving  an. 
eteaal  ipraAxtade  ix  those  men.  who  in  alL  free  cemitries  Wa 
aafiiaadjuaaistflace  to  tTraany,  loads,  with  contempt  those,  citizeaa 
wdM»ae.far  fiaget  theijr  diguifef  as  man  to  submit  themselves  ta 
dflsyaabla  ag|Vits».  It  is  with  t&e  peisuasion  that  the  Fjranchi 
aia  nffietantly  convinced  of  their  own  xighta  to  imyoae  ugpL 
sa&aaoiad  dotf,  that  I  publish  liie  present  psotestr  "vbidK 
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in  the  name  of  those  honourable  coUeagaes  over  isvhom  I  prenda, 
and  of  France  which  they  represent,  will  be  deposited  in  the 
archives,  safe  from  the  attempts  of  the  tyrant,  to  have  recooise 
to,  when  necessary. 

<*As  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  calling  himself  minister  of 
police,  has  insulted  me  with  a  notification  that  I  may  remain 
in  safety  at  Bordeaux,  and  apply  myself  to  the  labours  of  my 
profession,  I  declare  that  if  his  master  and  his  agents  do  not 
respect  me  sufficiently  to  make  me  die  for  my  country,  I 
despise  them  too  much  to  receiye  their  insulting  notice.  Let 
them  know  that  after  having  read,  on  the  20th  of  March,  la 
the  hall  of  the  deputies,  the  King's  proclamation,  at  the  mo- 
ment the  soldiers  of  Bonaparte  were  entering  Paris,  I  came 
to  the  country  whose  deputy  I  am ;  that  I  am  here  at  my  post, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Duchess  d*Angouldme,  occupied  in 
preserving  the  honour  and  the  liberty  of  a  part  of  France, 
while  waiting  till  the  rest  be  delivered  from  the  most  shameful 
tyranny  that  has  ever  threatened  a  great  people.  No ;  I  shall 
never  submit  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  he  who  has  been 
honoured  with  the  office  of  chief  of  the  representatives  of 
France,  aspires  to  the  honour  of  being  in  his  country  the  first 
victim  of  the  enemy  of  the  King,  of  the  country,  and  of  liberty 
(which  will  not  happen)  if  he  were  reduced  to  the  inability  of 
contributing  to  its  defence." 

LVI. 

The  Duke  d*Angoul6me  left  Bordeaux,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  and  had  promptiy  summoned  to  him  all 
the  regiments,  and  all  the  volunteers  which  the  valley  of  the 
Ehdne  could  concentrate,  after  the  rapid  passage  of  Napoleon,  in 
order  to  revive  the  royal  cause  on  his  route,  reconquer  Grenoble, 
Lyons,  and  Burgundy,  and  to  march  in  pursuit  of  him  on  Paris. 
These  military  forces  were  few  in  number,  but  the  volunteers 
supplied  the  deficiency  by  intrepidity,  while  their  fidelity  seemed 
to  redouble  by  the  successive  defections  of  the  troops.  The  prince, 
concentrating  his  little  main  body  at  Sisteron  and  at  Pont-Saint- 
Esprit,  anxious  on  the  one  hand  to  retake  Lyons,  and  on  Hie 
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otiier  disquieted  hj  the  uncertain  attitude  of  Massena  (whose 
threatening  army  occupied  Marseilles,  ProTence,  and  Avignon, 
and  could  take  the  royalists  between  two  fires),  hastened  his 
movements.  He  had  gained  over,  on  passing  Marseilles,  three 
regiments  from  Massena,  who  had  &llen  back  upon  Toulon  ; 
and  3,000  volunteers  from  that  city  had  marched  with 
these  regiments  to  join  the  King's  nephew.  Twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  men  constituted  the  whole  of  his  force,  and  these  he 
divided  into  two  corps:  the  first  being  confided  to  General 
Loverdo,  having  for  his  lieutenants,  Generals  Gardanne  and 
Emouf.  The  Duke  d'Angoul6me  himself  commanded  the 
second  corps,  General  d^Aultanne  being  the  chief  of  his  staff.  The 
column  of  Loverdo,  directed  to  operate  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhdne,  followed  the  route  traced  by  Napoleon  in  advancing 
from  Antibes  upon  Grenoble.  It  advanced,  to  the  number  ot 
7,000  men,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon,  without  obstruc- 
tion for  the  first  few  days;  but  at  Lyons,  at  Grenoble, 
and  in  Dauphiny,  the  Bonapartist  generals  and  the  National 
Guards,  who  had  opened  tikese  cities  and  provinces  to  the 
Emperor,  and  who  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  Bourbons, 
took  up  arms,  en  maste,  to  stop  this  reflux  of  the  south. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gap,  Loverdo  encountered  the  first 
columns  of  these  levies,  and  the  first  battalions,  which  had 
hastened  from  Grenoble  to  dispute  his  passage  through  the 
defiles.  Gardanne,  and  two  of  the  three  regiments  of 
Massena,  the  58th  and  the  83rd  of  the  line,  instead  of 
fighting,  went  over  to  the  Emperor,  uncovering  the  volunteers 
of  the  south,  who  were  thus  betrayed  and  dispersed  before 
they  could  come  to  action.  Emouf  and  Loverdo  fell  back  upon 
Marseilles ;  and  the  right  wing  of  the  royalist  army  was  there- 
fore entirely  dissolved. 

The  Duke  d'Angouldme,  without  being  disconcerted  at  a 
defection  for  which  so  many  others  had  prepared  him,  being 
covered  on  his  right  by  the  Bhdne,  continued  his  advance 
alone.  He  was  stopped  at  Montelimartby  General  Debelle,  at 
the  head  of  Bonapartist  volunteers,  assembled  by  the  sound  of 
tibe  tocsin,  but  obtained  a  brilliant  advantage  over  him,  which 
was  due  to  thp  intrepidity  of  the  Count  d'EscaiSi  who  com- 

2  L 
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mH&eledlnB  advarree-gottrd.  Tfak  «scoeeB,  anfl  te  fnittty^ 
troops  'wHch  lihe  Emperor  imi  left  in  this  Tallef  of  lihe 
Bbdoe,  made  tiie  Duke  d^AngooLtoe  and  has  anny  anUeipto 
a  prompt  oeoopation  of  Lyons.  "Hie  prisioe,  €onfidkig  m  ^at 
YolonteeiB,  isommanded  l3y  Colonel  Mazier  for  the  eeSeitj  ^ 
Hie  rigbt  bank,  eiossed  Hie  xirer,  and  advanoed,  to  resomeapon 
Hie  left  Imnk  tiie  place  whick  tke  4efection  of  die  two  logl- 
ments  liad  abaadoned  to  the  Bonapartists.  After  «  bniliairt 
combat  at  lioriol,  he  came  np  ¥dth  ihe  imperial  army,  jfertified 
at  the  passage  of  the  Dr6me.  The  position,  defended  1^ 
camion,  some  battalions  of  the  line,  <»Yalxy,  gen^kirmeiie,  and 
nnmeio^B  regiments  of  National  Guards  from  the  moantaBWisf 
Daaphiny,  appeared  impregnable.  The  pinoe,  equally  ftem 
from  emotion  as  'from  boasting,  e^eed  the  courage  ef  a 
sol£er,  and  ihe  eye  of  a  cftdef.  Qe  ftdYsnced  to  iSke  bridge  ^ 
reconnoitre,  nnder  the  fire  of  the  Bonapartists;  and  i^hile  lie 
opened  npon  them  the  fire  of  two  batteries  of  cannon  and 
howitzers,  he  sent  a  'battalion  of  -vdnnte^rs  to  feid  the  rifw^ 
wiHi  orders  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  while  he  hknselfflhotfld 
force  the  bridge  with  the  lOdi  regiment  of  the  line  of  his  acmy. 
In  epite  of  the  entreat^s  of  his  officers,  who  wished  to  lestneia 
his  ardour,  and  wko  held  his  horse's  reins  for  that  purpose,  he 
dashed  forjs^ard  upon  the  bridge,  strewn  with  dead  and  wtmnded, 
at  the  head  of  twenty-five  light  infimtEy.  His  endinsiasm 
carried  and  crushed  everything  before  it ;  cries  <rf  **  Vive  le 
Boi  r*  resounding  on  the  right,  and  the  drapeau  bhme  flying  en 
the  hills,  drove  l)adk  in  disorder  on  lAie  road  to  Yalenoe  the 
Emperox^s  iMifcteQions.  l%e  royal  urmy  crossed  the  Brdme  «nd 
advanced  without  meeting  any  obstades  upon  Yalenoe;  dm 
praee  there  establiclhed  his  head  quarters,  while  waitax^  xxttSL 
General  Emouf,  who  had  occupied  Sisteron  on  tlie  iSMh  cf 
March,  and  who  was  to  advance  upon  Greqoble  by  the  foot  of 
t3ie  Alps,  shocdd  be  abreast  ef  him.  The  foUowmg  day  lie 
oooepied  Bomans  with  an  advanced-guard,  and  thus  became 
master  of  the  passage  of  the  Isere,  and  of  the  outleto  ef 
GrenoUe,  and  of  Xyons.  But,  considering  the  defection  nf 
Gardantie  «nd  his  re^ments,  his  right  imcovered,  his  doiMi 
of  Massena,  the  occup«fien  of  Avignon  by  hostile  regimests,  te 
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kft  baxik  <o£  ilid  Itbdoe  lifiiiig  «A  the  caU  of  the  1^ 
li^BsfilliQgidthiii&iitry  faattaliaos.  General  Chabeitcoaiitor- 
marohiqg  .from  Grenoble  mth  the  sadiiced  r^^imenlB,  G^iien] 
Pire  baoEHig  him  from  the  nght  faaiik  of  the  Is^,  Gnmefajr 
deboBchu^  Irom  Lfons  «t  the  JbeacL  of  an  annj  of  tli6.1ino» 
JKismes  leac^y  ^  thxow  iermxd  two  jragimente  vqpon  BBot. 
SaaBt-Espritt  and  .to  oat  i^  his  letraat  fkom  PfOTence,  tibe 
sevrs&om  Paida,  and  from  Bcardeaox,  that  lie  had  one  ref^ent 
aslj,  the  lOth,  mnaining  fidthful,  in  the  midst  ei  this  genexal 
deaertkm  of  regimentscnunhling  awlj  irom  him,  the  lives  of  this 
iiandfial  of  deroted  vohmtears  that  lie  was  going  to  sacdfice  to  a 
lofit4»uise  aad  a  £raillesB  gloiy;  a&erweii^b]^ 
stancesi,  the  pnnce  decided  en  submitting  to  neoessity.  fie 
feU  huok  upm  P<H:^Saist-E8prit,  aad  ibimd  that  the  battdions 
lie  had  kfi;  there  liad  been  attacked  and  dispersed  bj  the  army 
of  Nismed,  commanded  by  Genexal  GiUy,  ivfaom  the  pdnoefaad 
dismissed  on  suspicion  when  passing  through  Nismes.  Gilly, 
who  was  now  irritated  as  well  as  disloyal,  liad  re-formed  an 
army  in  the  rear  of  the  prince,  to  cut  ofT  his  retreat,  or  to  attack 
1dm  in  his  macb  «pon  Lyons.  The  tixaan  lesomided  through- 
out the  jaQouxiiBins,  '^^iTig  to  arms  ^bjb  CeTenneB,  ^^d  the 
PoDtBBtent  peaaantsof  thesemlleySyidiere  mutual  perseca(tion& 
had  kfib  Ji  ki^en  of  vengeance,  which  every  polidcid  erent 
threw  into  a  state  of  fermentatioiL  The  pnnce  wsi  obliged  to 
Btc^  hemmed  in  onjall  sides,  atLapelud,  whesehe  was  ooi^uied 
to  shelter  faimai^  from  the  d^tirity,  and  ^pei^aps  from  the 
dsodi.  of  the  pdnces  of  his  race,  «  presage  of  which  they 
^lo^svnd  Imn  m  the  fiste  of  the  Duke  d'Enghini.  Trust- 
worthy guides  offered  to  oooduct  him  into  Piedmont  %y  the 
moantaan-Toads;  hot  he  was  indignant  at  the  idea  df  not 
sharing  ths&te  cf  the  brave  Boldsesa  who  were  compronnsed 
in  ids  eause,  i^  he  resdyed  to  save  them  or  pen^  with 
them.  At  this  crisis,  Gilly  proposed  an  hsnoocable  oonremtion 
to  him,  which  was  discussed  and  signed,  on  the  paart  of  the 
pzxnoe  hj  Bazon  de  Damas,  the  duef  of  the  staff  of  the 
xayaiisk  wmf.  The  pnnce  went  in  pers<m  to  Pont-Saifit-Eqcit 
to  execute  this  convention,  and  entered  that  place  on  the  MA 
of  a  nampiwt  which  guaranteed  his  liberty  and  retirement  from 
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the  country;  but  General  Grouchy,  who  had  entered  the  town 
before  him,  refused  to  recognise  the  capitulation  of  Gilly,  and 
arrested  the  prince.  The  Emperor  being  informed  by  the 
telegraph  of  the  prey  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  autho- 
rised Grouchy  to  cause  him  to  be  conducted  a  prisoner  to  Cette, 
and  embarked  there  for  Spain.  Grouchy  hastened  to  execute  this 
order,  for  fear  of  a  countermand,  which  in  fact  was  not  long  in 
coming.  But  it  was  too  late,  for  the  Duke  had  already  em- 
barked, and  was  on  his  way  to  Barcelona.  The  Emperor  him- 
self, in  giving  this  doubtful  countermand,  could  not  desire  to 
retain  his  vanquished  enemy  in  his  hands.  Such  a  captive 
would  have  embarrassed  his  policy  ;  for  keeping  him  prisoner 
would  be  a  reproach,  and  putting  him  to  death  would  be  a 
crime.  It  was  not  Napoleon's  interest  to  excite  the  animosity 
of  royal  families  against  himself.  His  letter  to  Grouchy  was 
harsh  but  dignified :  it  ran  as  follows : — 


"  At  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  April  11,  1816. 

"Monsieur  le  Comte  Grouchy — ^The  ordonnance  of  the 
King  of  the  6th  March,  and  the  convention  signed  at  Vienna 
on  the  13th  by  his  ministers,  would  warrant  me  to  treat  the 
Duke  d*Angou1Sme  as  this  ordonnance  and  this  declaration 
would  willingly  treat  me  and  my  family..  But  persevering  in 
the  resolution  which  had  induced  me  to  order  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bourbon  family  might  freely  depart  from  France, 
my  intention  is,  that  you  give  orders  that  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me 
be  conducted  to  Cette,  where  he  shaH  be  embarked,  and  that 
you  watch  over  his  safety,  and  save  him  from  all  ill  treatment. 
You  will  only  be  careful  to  keep  back  the  funds  which  have 
been  taken  from  the  public  treasury,  and  to  demand  of  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme  his  promise  to  restore  the  crown  diamonds, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  nation. 

"  You  will  thsmk  in  my  name  the  National  Guards,  for  the 
zeal  and  patriotism  which  they  have  displayed,  and  the 
attachment  they  have  evinced  for  me  in  these  important 
circumstances. 

•♦Napoleoh." 
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The  army  of  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me,  brave,  well  com- 
manded, victoriouB  in  three  actions,  wherein  the  blood  and  the 
personal  bravery  of  the  prince  had  raised  the  Bourbon  name 
from  its  militaiy  discredit ;  but  betrayed  by  its  own  regiments, 
with  the  exception  of  one  only,  the  10th,  a  model  of  constancy, 
surrounded  by  three  armies,  and  swamped  amongst  hostile 
populations,  was  still  further  decimated  after  the  capitulation 
by  the  assassinations  of  the  Protestants,  forerunners  of  those  of 
the  Catholics.  There  remained  of  this  campaign  of  the  Duke 
d'Angoul^me  in  the  south  nothing  but  a  sterile  glory  for  his 
cause,  a  solid  esteem  for  his  name  in  the  hearts  of  his  troops, 
and  the  duty  nobly  accomplished  of  at  least  disputing  Fiaiioe 
with  the  warrior  who  subjugated  all  but  honour. 


BaOK  TWENTIETH. 

atiteof  tin  pnblie  mmd  in  France  after  the  20tE  March— Dnplleitjr  of 
NapolaoQ— Aspect  of  the  Congress  of  Vieima— New  amiigen»t  if 
Europe  by  the  Congress— Policy  of  M.  ds  TaUe7raixb--'Sh»  nevB 
reaches  yienna  of  the  departa9»  ef  Napoleon  from  EHbar-Hia  march 
ftron^  VtwBoe^  and  the  flight  of  Lvak  XYIILr- Indignation  of  the 
Sovereigns  agaaafli  France  and  the  Bonrbons— Struggle  of  M.  db 
Talleyrand  against  the  Allies — Conference  of  the  Congress  m  fte 
13th  of  March— Speech  of  M.  de  Talleyrand— Declaration  of  the  13th 
of  March— Treaty  of  the  26th— War  Convention  of  the  3l8t 


A  GENERAL  silence  prevailed  throughout  France ;  for  Europe,  it 
was  expected,  would  commence  the  discussion  of  the  great  change 
which  had  been  effected  in  so  short  a  time.  The  foreign 
communications  carefully  intercepted  by  the  Emperor's  police, 
did  not  allow  the  penetration  from  abroad  of  any  news  what- 
ever, calculated  to  deprive  the  betrayed  people  of  those  hopes 
of  peace  which  Napoleon  had  spread  with  his  own  mouth  on 
the  route  from  Cannes  to  Paris^  and  which  the  writings  of  his 
confidants,  and  the  rumours  of  his  agents,  continued  to  multiply 
through  the  country.  It  was  hoped  that  the  rapidity  of  this 
revolution  would  disconcert  all  the  resolves  of  the  congress ; 
that  the  family  feelings  created  by  Marie-Louise  and  her  son, 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  would  resume 
their  sway;  that  M.  de  Mettemich,  so  long  familiarised 
with  the  imperial  court,  would  not  be  averse  to  new  capitu- 
lations of  conscience  with  the  ruler  of  France;  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  would  revive  his  former  friendship  in  his 
heart ;  that  the  secondary  powers  of  Germany,  humbled  and 
discontented  with  the  portion  assigned  to  them  of  the  spoils  of 
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the  Frendi  Smpire,  afodL  mth  the  joke  tiiey  were  oompelteil 
to  aceept  fireoa  the*  aMendanoj  of  tha  gpreafc.  monaisclika  of  the 
Bortli,  wonld,  in  iheir  roMntmeiKt,  of^ia  throw  tiiiemael^fes  mto 
the  arms  of  fYanofr  ;  finally,  that  Marat,  Sing  of  Napkv,  fin* 
an  instant  vnfuihM  to  tha  came  of  hi&  biothep^m-kwr  aai 
his  ben^aetor,  would  seize  the  opportonity  to  efiBect  a  vtcaa- 
dhation  mtb  the  Empevor,  which,  Yrhilet  it  woidd  tend  to  his 
own  safety,  would  throw  the  weight  of  all  Italy  into  the  balance 
of  war  or"  of  peace.  Ei^jiaod  herself  j  exa^zaled  by  1^ 
opposition  againat  JLard  Gaatlexeagh,  and  eomphdning  with 
bitterness,  ♦hwo^g^i.  the  orators  of  the  Fox  sdiooly  at  seeing  her 
interests  sacrificed  on  the  eontinent  to  the  canne  of  those 
kings  who  weie  paid  by  her  subsidies,  gave  room  to  hope  for 
an  abatement  of  her  hatced  against  Napoleon,  now  cured  of 
many  ecrora  qb  returning  from  the  haxA  lesson  of  exile. 
These  oonffidesatioBS,  sisoBrely  or  artfully  offiered.  to  pvbtie 
opinion  by  HUpoleoit's  writera^  and  hjr  the  confidants  of  has 
hopes,  lulled  to  sleep,  at  ike  eommencemeBt,  the  alamis  exnteii 
by  his  retDin,.  Th»  image  of  all  Enxope  oealeseed  anew*  to 
annihilate  tiiis  man,  wlao  came  onee  more  to  defy  it,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  oeantry  CKhausted  of  its  strength,  was  so  menadag, 
that  people  were  ^ad  to  set  it  aside  as  one  of  those  over- 
whelming calamities  which  the  mind  refuses  to  discuss,  fof  fear 
of  being  crushed  by  it  Even  Napoleon  flattered  himself 
against  all  hope,  while  those  Tory  hopes  which  he  was  obliged 
to  affect  in  ^e  eyes  of  the  nation,  to  disguise  from  it  the 
calamities  which  he  was  about  to  entail  upon  it,  constrained  him 
to  a  circumspectlbn  in  Ms  language  and  aspect  towards  Europe 
which  rendared^his  situation  equiyocal.  He  would  not  ajfford 
a  pretext  for  the  aggression  of  tiie  allied  powers  by  too  sudden 
armaments,  much  less  by  an  o£fensive  war ;  his  nature  and 
his  policy  were  in  contradiction  with  his  attitude;  and  the 
man  who  owed  aB  his  victories  to  audacity,  now  found  himself 
fettered  by  prudence.  It  was  necessary  to  feign  a  belief  in 
the  impossibility  of  war,  and  to  remain  idle  and  motionless  at 
a  moment  when  lltere  was  the  greatest  need  for  rapid  more- 
moit  and  desperate  energy.  Thus,  to  persuade  France  that 
flhe  would  not  be  forced  into  a  war  to  support  his  cause,  to 
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persuade  Europe  that  he  iras  become  a  pacific  prince,  and 
meanwhile  to  prepare  himself  for  the  assault  of  the  world  in 
silence,  in  secret,  and  by  half  measures,  inadequate  to  the 
extremity  of  his  peril ;  such  was  the  doom  of  this  absolute 
genius,  whom  a  lucky  but  insane  temerity  had  enmeshed  in 
tiie  net  of  his  own  ambition.  Such  also  was  the  secret  of  his 
anxieties,  his  tergiversation,  his  tardiness,  his  councils  without 
end,  and  of  his  weakness  during  these  days  of  expectation,  in 
which,  while  killing  time,  he  consumed  himself.  He  was  no 
longer  recognised  at  the  Tuileries.  France  was  astonished ;  for 
whilst  every  one  expected  miracles  of  resolution,  of  strength, 
and  of  activity,  nothing  was  seen  but  hesitation,  temporising, 
and  uncertainty.  The  man  failed  the  circumstances,  because 
the  circumstances  fisdled  the  man ;  a  terrible  lesson  for  human 
pride ;  but  the  greatest  men  shrink  into  littleness  when  they 
have  to  cope  with  false  positions.  Ciesar  was  weak,  irresolute 
and  temporising  at  Bome,  after  having  conquered  his  countiy 
by  a  crime;  and  the  daggers  which  deprived  him  of  life, 
delivered  him  also  from  an  impossibility  of  deportment  towards 
the  senate  and  the  people.  Napoleon  heaved  back  to  the 
Empire,  by  the  billows  of  a  military  sedition,  was  no  longer  the 
Napoleon  of  hope ;  he  was  the  man  of  deception  for  the  country 
and  for  himself. 

II 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  still  assembled,  when  Napoleon 
quitted  the  Isle  of  Elba ;  but  on  planting  his  foot  upon  the 
beach  at  Cannes,  he  exclaimed,  *'  The  Congress  of  Vienna  ia 
dissolved  !'*  This  was  the  expression  of  his  hopes,  "  the  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought;"  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
disconcerted  Europe  by  the  displacement  of  his  person  alone, 
and  he  wished  that  this  exclamation,  in  flying  before  him  on 
his  route  through  France,  should  flatter  the  nation  with  the 
same  hope.  But  this  presage  deceived  him,  as  all  auguries  do 
which  man  draws  from  his  own  passions,  instead  of  founding 
them  on  the  reality  of  things.  The  interested  correspondents 
he  had  at  Vienna  had  persuaded  him  that  the  coalition  was 
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embarraBsed  with  its  triumph,  that  the  people  were  excited  to' 
indignation  at  the  arbitrary  partition  and  distribution  of  his 
spoils  amongst  the  conquerors,  that  the  courts,  jealous  of  one 
another,  could  not  agree  in  this  great  distribution  of  re-conqueitjd 
territories,  and  that  finally,  his  return  to  France,  and  re-estab- 
lishment on  his  throne,  would  be  the  signal  of  a  general  panic 
amongst  ihe  soTcreigns  and  their  ministers,  and  would  leave 
him  the  choice  of  alliances  amongst  so  many  enemies.  He 
also  flattered  himself  with  the  belief  that  M.  de  Talleyrand,  a 
man  who  never  struggled  long  against  success,  would  be 
brought  back  to  him  again  by  victory,  and  would  redeem  by 
secret  services  at  Vienna  his  defection  at  Paris.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  have  him  sounded  as  soon  as  he  could  send  him  a 
confidential  negociator. 

III. 

Never  since  the  constitution  of  Europe  into  nationalities, 
monarchies  and  republics,  had  a  congress  collected  in  any 
capital  so  imposing  an  assemblage  of  emperors,  kings, 
generals  and  negociators;  because  Europe,  profoundly  deranged, 
conquered,  divided  and  re-conquered,  had  never  before  had  to 
efifect  so  vast  a  re-construction  of  itself.  More  than  100,000 
strangers,  interested  in,  or  spectators  of  the  great  discussions 
which  were  about  to  occupy  the  sovereigns,  the  diplomatists 
and  the  nations,  had  been  flocking  to  Vienna  from  the  month 
of  September  till  the  month  of  March.  All  the  sovereigns  of 
the  north  had  repaired  thither  from  Paris,  after  their  armies 
had  evacuated  France.  Their  families,  their  ministers,  their 
courts,  their  generals,  had  been  invited  by  them  to  contemplate 
the  triumph,  receive  the  homage,  and  illustrate  or  embellish 
the  fiStes  of  this  victorious  pacification  of  the  west.  Foremost 
amongst  these  was  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  young  and 
modest  Agamenmon  of  this  court  of  kings;  his  Empress 
Elizabeth,  a  melancholy  beauty,  resembling  the  genius  oi 
solitude  in  the  midst  of  grandeur;  his  brother,  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino,  whose  savage,  but  fiedthful  rudeness  dis- 
played, even  in  his  ugly  features  and  brutal  language,  ihe 
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QoatEWi  tf  tha  Eriouickmtk  tha  mtanal  ekgviM,  gmufiil 
and  fkxMt,  of  thfl  Ghvekia  AkacaiMleci.  Hift piakciiMl  otraiL^ 
dUora^  M.  da  Neaadroda^M.  cle  StakdiMifg^  M«  Gapa  i'latam, 
destined  at  a  later  peood  to  pefiskinMgaBttiaiingfajftcsaiiiitijF^ 
Greaee;  aad  Pqzzq  di  Bozgoi,. at  laagtb Btv^ng/ed  on.  aa  hiadar 
CoxsaeaQ  rivalahipi  hj  tha  sw(Ncd  of  Eaiape^.  aeaompaniad  tin. 
Emperor,  directing  and  negoeiaiiing  for  kinu  Tke&  eatea  tha 
King  of  Prusaia,  atill  mosmiiqi*  the  death  of  haa  heantifiiL 
queen,  xneolted  by  NapelecHBi,  and  who  died  of  giie£  at  the 
humiiiatien  of  Prassia;  hia  two  l^rotken^tke  pzinoea  William, 
and  Aaguatcis  of  Pii]8sia;1iie  Pzinee  of  Hardenbog  and  tka 
Baron  de  Hmnboldt,  consamniflte  atatnainnn  of  thaa  oomt ;  tka 
King  of  Denmark,  aeo.  of  tka  Queen.  Caroline  Mafilda,  idbeae 
tragical  misfortunes  had  caused  such  exdtaneBtia  tiiarBflZlii; 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  King  of  Wurteoiburg,  the  King  of 
Saxony,  adored  by  his  subjects,,  and  punished  for  his  infidelity 
to  Germany,  and  his  devotion,  more  honourable  than  patriotic, 
to  HapoleoB ;  aJi  the  sofioreign  pikusoa  of  i^Q  nastk  and  of 
Italy ;  ^e  prime  mimster  of  GrvmA  Kitain^  Loid  Caafclfmnagfar 
tbfl  Duke  of  Wellington,  amd  Blaaher,  deadaed,  unlmowiv  ts 
them,,  by  fate,  tc^  giro  tiae  final  Uow^  to  ikm  power  of  Napoieos^ 
already  once  beat  down ;  the  Pixoee  da  TaUeyrand^foIieifed  Ibj 
a  Tdiole  cabinet  of  Frendx  diplomatists,  amengat  i^oat  were 
the  Duke  d'Alberg  and  the  Coont  Alexia  de  NoaiUes;  &iaH]r, 
the  Emperor  of  Austxia,  ivko  had  ntind  to  SchopnbroHii,  tho^ 
rural  V evaaillea  of  Vienna,  t>  gkfe  up  tke  palaeea  and  hotria 
of  Ins  capital  to  the  emperors,  tbe  kznga,  the  oomftS;  die 
coimeiLB,  tiie  military  stafik,  and  die  goarda  of  bis  xoyal  goasta. 
Prince  Eugene  Beaohamaas,  the  only  lepresentatEve  of  dw 
fallen  grandeuir  of  the  fiimilf  of  Napoleon,  had  boenaadiaiaaHl 
by  the  Emperor  of  Bussk  to  follow  him  to  Vienna.  A 
stranger;  and  out  of  place,  amidst  dns  genend:  assembly  of 
sovereigns,  and  generals,  the  eonquerors  oi  hia  causa*  and 
dynasty,  Eugene  Beauhamats  enitivated  tiie  fciendship  cH 
Alexander,  who,  on  hns:  side,  courted  popdaarity  even  ie  dia 
ftisiidEdup  of  hia  enemies.  Every  day  they  wera  seen  in  dm 
streeta  and  promfonades  ol  Vienna,  chattXDg  with  the  fimnliariilgi 
of  two  brotkeis  in  arms*    Thia  intimaey  disturbed  tha  othar 
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agfemgPB,  as  it  wa^  letd  to  Akxander's  potsiUe  retHxa  ,ia. 
tfatt  caoBB  o£  Bonaputo. 

iV. 

T0  preserve,  amidfit  the  Utim  and  nag^ciatktts  ibrpaaeer 
the  appearanoe  and  the  laztuyof  cao^pa^  the  soY«rieigii&  had 
retained  around  '^nfflona  2(K€00  select  gpranadiera  of  thek 
different  armies.  A  oaonp  of  60,000  men  waa  also  fermed  to 
mancBiiTte  under  its  ndk.  The  guard,  of  noUes  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  angmeDtedl  hy  ike  y^dmiteflc  cazii^  of 
aU  the  nohilitj  of  his  military  proviaces,  sonoHiidfid  Inm.  with, 
a  martial  spleadoor  tiiat  Vieima  had  not  witBesaed  smce  the 
YTta  with  the  Turiis^  os  sbiBe  the  immense  gutheringi  of 
Wagram.  The  Emperor  alone  definyed  the  expense  of  this 
eneffmous  hospitalitf  .  The  miniaters  and  the  great  offie»&  of 
his  paiaoe  furnished  splendid  tables  every  day  for  tiiese 
nmamerable  guests.  Ml  thet  theatrical  compames.  of  Ger- 
many, of  Italy,  and  of  France^  had  heen  summoned  to  Vienna 
to  give  select  repiesentatinna  from  their  rei^ective  repertoires. 
AM  liie  great  artists  of  EuK^e  flocked  tMther  to  perpetuate 
by  paintiiig  and.  sealptore  the  lineaments  of  the  kings  and  their 
jGomrts,  and  of  the  men  and  women,  celebrated  jEor  tiieir  fEune 
or  th^  beauty,  by  whose  presence  they  were  graced.  The 
old  Prince  de  ligne,  formffldy  a  witness  of  the  ffttee  of 
Catherine  in  the  Crimea,,  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  a  writer,  a 
poet,  a  sort  of  Aldbiades  of  the  west,  presided  over  these 
fbstmties,  grew  young  again  m  their  excitement,  and  made 
Haam  popular  by  his  intellect,  his  verses,  and  the  sallies  of  his 
li^y  wit.  The  palace  of  Yienna  al(nae  contained  two  empe- 
rors, two  empresses,  two  hereditary  princes,  five  soverei^ 
princes,  and  several  princesses.  The  imperial  table  was 
maintained  at  an  expense  of  100,000  francs  per  day;  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  court  of  Vienna  during  the  siting 
of  tbe  eongress  ocst  40,000,000  of  francsw  Seven  hundred 
rngMfltens  or  envoys^  of  the  difiBttent  courts  and  nations  ef 
^e  g^be  partiiBpated  in  this  reception  of  the  Aaatrian 
menazchy,  nosed,  from  so  much  abaseme&i  by  so  nmch  good 
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fortone.  The  Prince  de  Metternich  inspired  his  sovereign 
mth  a  soYereign  sway:  he  did  not  merely  represent  ti^e 
absolute  and  steadfast  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
II.,  but  he  also  represented  the  aristocnitical  power  of  the 
Austrian  states,  the  experienced  practice  of  public  afiEledrs  since 
his  earliest  youth,  and  the  genius  of  diplomacy.  The  Empress 
Marie-Louise,  re-conquered  at  Paris  by  the  Emperor  her 
father,  had  not  yet  gone  to  take  possession  of  her  states  of 
Parma,  which  had  been  allotted  to  her  in  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  Empire.  Obliged  by  motives  of  propriety  to 
absent  herself  from  those  fdtes  occasioned  by  victories  gained 
over  her  husband,  she  lived  secluded,  with  her  son  the  ]^g  of 
Rome,  in  a  retired  wing,  of  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn.  The 
dethroned  Queen  of  Naples,  Caroline,  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
also  lived  in  obscurity  in  the  same  asylum.  She  had  come  to 
claim  from  the  congress  that  throne  of  Naples,  still  occupied 
by  Murat,  which  she  had  scandalised  by  so  many  vices,  con- 
tended for  with  so  much  firmness,  and  illustrated  by  turns 
with  so  much  courage,  and  so  many  crimes.  It  was  privately 
given  back  to  her  by  the  treaty  between  Austria,  France,  and 
England,  when  dea^  snatched  it  from  her  for  the  last  time. 
The  usual  mourning  on  this  occasion  was  abridged,  in  order 
not  to  interrupt  the  luxury,  the  hunting,  the  banquets,  the 
reviews,  and  the  scenes  of  festivity  which  every  night  succeeded 
the  labours  of  the  day,  consumed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  in 
long  discussions.  The  princes,  in  order  to  cement  their  indis- 
sdluble  friendship,  mutually  gave  each  other  regiments  of 
their  guards  to  command;  and  in  their  riding  parties  they 
held  the  stirrup  for  each  other  by  turns,  as  Frederick  the 
Great  had  held  that  of  Joseph  II.  Etiquette  was  nothing 
more  than  the  assiduity  of  familiar  friendship. 


We  have  before  detailed  the  political  acts  of  the  congress. 
Wi&i  a  prudence  which  their  equilibrium  rendered  necessary, 
the  princes  had  assumed  as  a  basis  the  restoration,  suitable 
to  the  constitutional  ideas  of  the  nation,  of  France,  and  for 
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Europe  the  restoration  of  ihe  old  reigning  fieimilies,  and  of 
the  ancient  limits  of  states,  mth  the  slight  modifications  which 
the  force  of  events,  the  dedkj  of  time,  and  the  interests  of 
the  great  powers  appeared  most  naturally  to  admit  of.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  the  addition  of  Savoy  to  France,  with  which  it 
had  hecomo  naturalized  in  manners  and  language ;  the  addi- 
tion of  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  that  of  the  Polish  provinces, 
already  detached  by  old  partitions,  to  Prussia  and,  Austria, 
and  that  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  and  the  rest  of 
Poland  to  Russia,  as  a  separate  and  constitutional  kingdom. 
England  alone  had  not  demanded  any  addition  of  territory,  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  subsidies  and  the  blood  she  had  con- 
tributed towards  the  deliverance  of  the  continent  from  the 
yoke  of  Napoleon.  She  wisely  contented  herself  with  the 
peace  which  opened  the  ocean  to  her  mercantile  navy,  and 
assured  to  her  the  advantages  of  her  unlimited  commerce. 
This  resolution  of  the  congress  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  status  quo  ante  helium,  and  to  recognise,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  right  of  old  possession,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
transmitted  sovereignty,  had  imparted  to  its  labours,  in  spite 
of  what  has  since  been  said  on  the  subject,  a  character  of 
simplicity,  and  of  general  morality  which  had  facilitated, 
abridged,  and  done  honour  to  its  acts.  Sweden  left  to  Bema 
dotte,  from  respect  to  the  free  election  of  the  Swedish  people ; 
Naples  left  to  Murat,  in  recompense  for  his  culpable  neutrality 
and  even  his  concurrence  in  the  last  war,  were  the  pnncipal 
exceptions  to  this  imiversal  rectification  of  sovereignties.  A 
few  murmurs  only  arose  i^ainst  the  abolition  of  some  petty 
powers,  arbitrarily  reduced,  or  swallowed  up  into  some  greater 
agglomerations.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  days  of  petty 
powers,  of  subordinate  nationalities,  incapable  of  self-defence, 
and  of  municipal  federations,  without  weight  or  action  in  the 
world,  had  gone  by.  Nationalities,  even  by  the  policy  oi 
Bonaparte,  who  had  urged  masses  against  masses,  were  tedd- 
ing, more  and  more,  to  constitute  themselves  into  powerful 
individualities  of  race,  of  nation,  and  of  government,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  resist  by  themselves  the  weight  of  national 
individualities  already  created  on.  these  large  scales.    This  was 
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not  a  combixifllion  oi  Emopean  Bnaichy :  it  was  an  inspiration 
of  peaee,  ivfaioh  «Bn  only  be  nudntamsd  bya  balanoe  of  power. 
This  bas  been  prored  by  subBequent  events:  for  iDtemal 
noTolatiQiis  m  soch  states  «ould  not  biing  on  n  general  war. 
Wben  eonstitations  crumbled,  and  thrones  disappeared  in  1830 
and  in  1848,  the  general  ooimteipoise  remained  the  same  as 
settled  by  thb  Congress  of  Yiemia.  Hhe  geographical  im- 
mobility of  Eniope  has  prevailed  amidst  tlie  osdllationB  of  the 
Eun^pean  mind.  M.  de  TaUeyrand  bore  a  considerable  shore 
in  this  work  dT  the  oongiess,  although  in  appearance  he  only 
played  diere  the  purt  of  ihe  vomqmshed. 

VI. 

In  roeommendiiig  to  tiie  allied  soTereigns  at  Paris,  wifii  a 
pBoonpt  and  pcnisewortfay  resolution,  the  prinraple  of  legitimaicy, 
and  inte^aeting  the  restoration  of  Ihe  Bourbons  between 
France  oonqufired  and  the  prinoes  victorious,  Talleyrand  had 
won  ti»ir  eonfidenoe  and  merited  well  at  their  hands.  This 
farilliaat  deserter  from  die  paHcy  of  Bonaparte  to  their  CKuee 
had  opened  to  thsm  the  access  to  Paris.  The  ability,  by  turns 
c]i%  and  andaciouB,  with  which  he  had  made  pul^  opmon 
in  France  glide  from  Napoleon  to  a  provisional  government, 
from  a  provisional  government  to  a  senate,  from  a  senate  to 
a  natjonal  •oonstitution,  and  frinn  a  national  constitution  to 
a  loyal  diarter  and  an  nnoonditaonal  proohanation  of  the 
fiouiboos,  assured  him  the  gratitude  of  tite  sovereigns  assem- 
bled at  Vienna.  Hie  representative  now  of  tins  ancient  royal 
laoe,  and  of  the  principle  of  the  Inviiflahle  legitimacy  of 
thrones,  upon  which  the  princes  themselves  Sounded  Hieir 
security,  M.  de  TaSlfiyiaiid  made  eonmum  cause  with  Ihem; 
and  in  th»  name  of  this  common  cause  he  was  entitled  to 
demand  from  liiem  all  the  «(»oeBsiaas  necessary  to  the  power 
and  dignity  of  tJui  restmaiion  in  -hn  ^own  country.  He  there- 
lore  treat^  with  them  no  longer  as  the  nmquii^ed,  but  on  a 
footing  of  efodity.  He  had  poBsedwilli  his  principle  into 
-die  OBi^p  of  vaoerable  eoverei^rifcies,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
accept  him  as  «  principal  iiBftefestsd  in  a  council  of  Idngs 
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deHbeiaimg  about  liim,  but  w^  Jiasa.  He  nas  not  fifew  ia 
ausuiiuug  tiLere  SicEt  strpanmiftj  ^wlitidi  natnie  guts  kaii  in  aU 
places  where  mental  preeiaiffli  and  vcditlety  of  untaxo  liekl  to 
be  of  any  vSxjib. 

TIL 

Far  &om  exhibiting  embarrassment  x^  flemeanoor  in  pie 
sence  of  the  negocia;tors  of  Europe  triranphairt,  '*  I  bring  you," 
he  had  said,  "  more  than  you  imagine  of  an  immutable  right. 
You.  have  onljr  power,  but  I  am  a  principle,  the  legitimacy  of 
orownB,  the  sacredness  of  crowns,  the  inviolabifity  ef  tntditioiiB 
in  thnmea.^  Penetrating  wi3i  a  glanoe  fhe  mental  Teaemh 
tijQiiB  Kxi  the  sovereigns  who  composed  the  codition,  wil^  a  view 
to  overreach  one  another,  but  who  woidd  mutually  hsve  to 
watch  each  other  lOQi  disquietude  alter  liaving  done  so,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  divined  that  the  immense  Bscendancy  d£  Eud- 
sia  would  not  be  longl)efore  pressing  upon  Anstria  in  Grermany, 
and  upon  England  in  the  east  He  had  ^mmefiately  miigni 
£ed  these  suspicions,  and  laying  them  before  England  *Bnd 
Anstria  he  had  secured  the  concurrence  of  M.  de  Mettemioh 
and  of  Lord  Gastlereagh,  in  all  questions  in  which  'Russia 
might  be  pressii^  too  hard  upon  Eiance.  Thus  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  served  his  purpose  at  Paris  to  piess  nponiSie 
Emperor  of  Austria,  against  ihe  Tegeney  of  Marie-LooBB, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Elhig  dP  Home,  wh^e  ift 
Vienna  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  England,  served  to  pzesB 
npon  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  counteract  the  £ivour  which 
Ihis  prince  evinced  for  the  adherents  of  Napoleon.  Imtatod, 
hat  too  late«  at  this  double  part,  and  at  the  ascendancy  of  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  Alexander  was  astonished  at  an  attitucto  whit^ 
he  himself  had  allowed  the  prime  minister  t^  Loiob  KVIII. 
1©  take  a  few  months  before.  ** Talleyrand,"  said  he,  •'plays 
ihe  part  here  of  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV." 

Tin. 

At  fins  jperiod  M.  de  Tane^nrnd  hoi  leached  HSbtBt  iga 
Wii0n  {he  mind,  inured  to  the  transaction  *of  weif^Etyiaflfaiii, 
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Btill  possesses  all  its  vigour,  and  when  years  bestow  upon  man 
all  their  authority  and  past  experience.    He  had  attained  his 
sixty-second  year,  and  bore  his  age  lightly,  his  name  proudly. 
The  disdain,  without  superciliousness,  which  he  showed  for  the 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  prevented  him  from  blushing  at  the 
contradictions  which  public  opinion  might  note  or  stigmatise 
in  his  acts.    He  made  a  show  of  the  past  with  much  assurance, 
to  deprive  others  of  the  temptation  of  reproaching  him  with 
it.     He  took  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  does  not  give  himself 
up  to  any  government  entirely  to  be  honoured  and  aggrandized 
by  it,  but  who  honours  ftnd  makes  great  whatever  government 
he  consents  to  serve,  and  ruins  when  he  abandons  it.    A 
reflection  of  the  grandeur  and  absolute  power  of  the  Empire 
still  shone  upon  him,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  in  him  was 
seen  by  turns  the  good  and  evil  genius  of  Napoleon.    These  men 
from  tiie  north  and  south  assembled  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  his  presence,  looked  with  respect  upon  this  remnant  of  an 
empire  in  ruins,  taking  precedence  of  and  giving  counsel  to 
ancient  monarchies.    The  unconcern  of  his  demeanour,  the 
freedom  of  his  mind,  the  ease  of  his  manner  in  transacting 
the  weightiest  affairs,  the  attraction  of  his  countenance,  the 
simplicity  veiling  the  subtlety,  the  grace  of  his  bearing,  the 
deep  meaning  of  his  words,  die  frequent  silence  creating  the 
desire  to  hear  him  speak,  the  almost  regal  elegance  of  his  life, 
the  taste  for  art,  the  exquisite  literature,  the  splendid  saloons, 
the  prodigal  luxury,  the  magnificent  house,  the  unrivalled  table, 
the  autocracy  of  fashion,  gave  to  the  representative  of  France 
the  authority  of  infatuation  with  nations  amongst  whom  reigned 
the  spirit  and  imitation  of  the  French.     All  this  contributed 
at  Vienna  to  make  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  the  arbiter,  at  once,  of 
politics  and  elegance. 

Prime  minister  and  ambassador  at  the  same  ,time,  he  had 
chalked  out  to  l^imself  his  own  intentions,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  Louis  XVIII.  before  he  quitted  Paris.  This  prince 
loved  him  but  little,  but  he  feared  him.  The  man  who  has 
given  a  crown  to  his  master  is  an  importunate  servant.  But 
although  the  heart  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  prejudiced  at  an 
early  period  against  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  mind  of  the  Ejng 
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and  that  of  the  minister  understood  and  admired  each  other 
inTOluntaiily  in  the  midst  of  their  sosceptihility  and  distrust. 
They  were  of  the  same  nature,  and  almost  of  the  same  stamp 
of  mind ;  hoth  one  and  the  other  deeply  imhued  with  the 
aristocratical  spirit,  though  with  the  revolutionary  indulgence, 
and  the  philosophical  complicity  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy ; 
both  masking  with  ease  and  grace  a  powerful  selfishness,  hoth 
seeking  to  please,  hut  in  order  to  domineer.  Both  were 
lettered  men,  proud  of  understanding  each  other  ahove  the 
vulgar  herd,  but  fearing  each  other  at  close  quarters;  the 
King,  lest  he  should  be  obscured  by  the  wit  of  the  minister, 
and  the  minister,  lest  he  should  be  bumbled  by  the  authority 
of  the  King. 

At  a  distance  these  two  rivalships  clashed  less.  A  mutual 
desire  of  pleasing  and  surprising  each  other  made  their  corres- 
pondence assiduous,  familiar,  and  anecdoticaL  The  King  loved 
writing,  because  he  excelled  in  those  light  and  concise  letters, 
where  wit  appears  in  glimpses,  but  shuns  the  eye  of  scrutiny. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  lent  himself  with  studied  complaisance  to 
the  King*s  taste.  As  idle  with  the  hand  as  he  was  active  in 
his  mind,  having  laid  down  a  rule  never  to  write  his  own  des- 
patches, that  he  might  be  a  better  judge  of  the  work  of 
another  hand,  he  left  his  secretaries  and  confidants,  above  all 
M.  de  Besnadiere,  to  draw  up  all  the  official  documents,  and 
all  the  correspondence  with  the  ministers  at  Paris.  He 
reserved  to  himself  the  confidential  letters  to  the  King,  which 
were  full  of  portraits,  of  characters,  and  of  anecdotes  of 
the  princes  and  plenipotentiaries  of  the  congress;  a  secret 
journal  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  wherein  the  private  life  of 
the  sovereigns  held  a  more  prominent  place  than  the  negocia- 
tions.  Louis  XVIII.  thus  witnessed,  through  the  eyes  and 
miderstanding  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  most 
penetrating  men  in  Europe,  the  acts,  the  intrigues,  the  plea- 
sures, and  even  the  amours  of  this  assembly  of  kings. 

IX. 

The  deposition  of  Murat  from  the  throne  of  Naples  was 
more  and  more  the  subject  of  this  political  correspondence 

2ic 
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M  imt**  prospects 

betviie0aM..dd  Talleyraad  and  tibe  cabinet;  o£  the*  Toilenes. 
ThB  Eing  Feidiiumd  of  Bourbony  azilad*  oai.  the  thioite  of 
Sicilj,  had  sent  negoeiators  to  the  GOUffssM  to  claim,  his  king- 
dom. Maiaty  on  hi&  side,  maintaixied.  there  the  Fxince 
Cariati,  the  Duha  of  Campo-Chio80»  tha  Buka  of  Bocca 
Eomaoa,  and.  Gei&ttEal  Filangieri,  to  watch:  the  negocialors  of 
Fexdinaod^  and  to  xemiod  the  congress  of  the  pledges  he  had 
given  to. the  coalitkA^and  the  recompense  he  had. been  pro- 
ix^B&L  Buttha  presence  of  an  upkstart  king^.the  o£&pring  of  con? 
^^sty  and  placed  by  the  hand  <d  Napoleon,  on  the  throne  of  a 
legitimate  monarch,,  contrasted  too  strongly  mtk  the  princi^ 
of  legitimaeiy,  with  the  interBats  of  AustriAy.  and  with,  the  pxide 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  France  and  in  Spain,  to  leave  a 
serious  hope  Ux  the  negodators  of  Murat.  The  last  hour  of 
this  prince  had,  in  fact,  stuck  In  the  hearts  of.  a  majority  of 
the  po^eis, .  and  the  execution,  of.  the  sentence  was  only  retarded 
by  the  fear  of  &  protest  from  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The 
dissolution  of  the  congress  was  only  waited  for,  to  allow 
FraDce.and  England  to  accomplish  the  dethronement  of  Morfl^ 
These  distinct  negooiations  between,  riyal  powers,  the  contestar 
tiuns  on  the  dismemberment  of  Saxony,  those  on  the  tranft* 
fer  of  Poland  to  Alexander,  and  the  armaments  which  were  kepi 
isp,  or  being  increased  by  Eussia,  by  Austria,  and  by  Prussia, 
created  feelings  of  uneasiness,  while  a  secret  apprehension 
began  to  be  felt  that  separate  wars  might  still  arise  out  of  this 
congress  assembled  for  the  general  peace.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
alone  was.  not  alarmed  at  these  symptoms,  since  he  had  bound 
up  France,  England,  and  Austria  in  one  common  interesi* 
Every  division  of  Europe  was  favourable  to  Fiance,  formerly 
pnuhcribed.by  the  unanimity  of.  the  continent. 

People  also  began  to  occupy  themselvefi  about  the  dia- 
^etude.  which  the  too  near  vicinity  of  Na^leon's  places  of 
exile  w«B  occasioning  in  France,  and  to  seek  in  distant  seaa 
another  abode  to  assign  him;  but  the  difiEerences  relating  to 
Naples,  to  Saxony,  and  to  Poland  had  distracted  the  thoughts 
of  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  from  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
and  notibing  was  determined  upon. 
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The  news  of  Napoleon's  emlmriEalion  naebct  Vienna. 


Sobh  YmB  the  sitaaiti0ii  of  iha  oongrefifr  when  abont  to 
tenniiiate  and  disaolve*  and  perhaps  to  go  to  war  ag^iia».wli6a 
one  night  a^  oonrier  from  Leghorn  brought  to  Lord  Caatle* 
reagh  the  first  announcement  of  the  embarkation  of  Napoleon 
at  Elba  on  board  of  three  »nall  Tesaels.  They  were  still  igno- 
rant, at  Leghorn  towards  what  coast  he  might  direct  his  flag, 
hut  it  was  generally  supposed,  he  would  mak^  a.  descent,  in 
Italy  or  the  east 

The  Pnnee  de  Talleyrand  was  still  ignorant  of  all  this,, 
whan  he  arose  the  following  morning.  In  imitation  of  monarchs, 
the  edquette  of  whose  levees  he  affected,  he  was  making  hia 
toilette  for  the  day  amidst  a  circle  of  hk  intimates  and  aocre- 
tariea,  when  his  niece,  the  yoang  and  beautiful  Prinoess  de 
Coorlande,  the  fayourite  and  ornament  of  his  house,  ran  in»  in 
a  state  of  agitation,  and  handed  him  a  note,  marked  secret  and  in 
haatei  from  the  Prince  de  Mettemich.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  whose 
hands  were  bedewed  with  the  perfumes  which  his  vaUu^de- 
chambre  had  poured  upon  them,  and  whose  head  was  in  posses- 
sion of  two  artists  who  were  curling  and  powdering  his  hair, 
begged  his  niece  to  open  and  read  the  note  herself.  She  did 
so,  and  turning  pale,  ^'  Heavens !"  she  exclaimed,  more  annoyed 
at  the  interruption  of  the  fdtes  of  Europe  where  her  beauty 
shone  triumphantly,  than  at  the  crumbling  of  empires. 
*'  Heavens !  Bonaparte  has  quilted  Elba!  What's  to  become 
of  my  ball  this  evening?" 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  with  that  impassibility  which  is  the 
eq\}^nimity  of  the  soul  adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  events,, 
uttered  no  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  exhibited  no  dis- 
turbance either  in  his  look,  his  smile,  or  his  gesture ;  but  with 
that  slow  gravity  of  tone  which  constituted  half  his  fascination : 
"  Don't  be  uneasy,  niece,"  he  said  to  the  young  lady,  "  jour  ball 
shall  take  place."  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  Napoleon  had 
mistaken  his  time,  that  he  had  yielded  more  to  his  impatience 
of  exile  than  to  the  fitness  of  circumstances,  and  that  Europe, 
defied  in  the  fulness  of  its  power  and  the  pride  of  its  triumph, 
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would  not  a  second  time  by  its  divisions  give  him  the  continent 
to  subjugate.  M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not  hurry  a  single  toilette 
detail  of  the  daily  ceremony  of  his  levee ;  but  while  the  sove- 
reigns, the  ministers,  the  courts,  and  the  city  were  all  talking 
with  terror  or  disdain  of  those  vessels  which  bore,  no  one  knew 
whither,  the  enigma  of  the  destiny  of  Europe,  he  shut  himself 
up  with  M.  de  Metternich  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  for  a  portion 
of  the  day,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  private 
opinions  of  these  two  powers.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  proving 
to  a  political  genius  so  thoroughly  trained  as  that  of  Prince 
Metternich,  that  to  give  time  to  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  was 
to  give  him  once  more  all  Europe  and  its  thrones,  and  that 
to  listen  to  a  single  proposition  from  him  was  a  virtual  abdi- 
cation for  all  the  sovereigns.  He  wrote  that  evening  to  Louis 
XVIII.  advising  him  to  distrust  the  army,  to  reckon  little 
npon  France,  to  contend  for  vdthout  lacerating  it,  but  not  to 
doubt  the  assistance  of  his  allies.  He  knew  by  disclosures 
made  at  Vienna  that  a  military  conspiracy  was  brewing  at 
Paris  and  at  Naples;  that  Hortensia  Beauhamais  held  the 
strings  of  it;  that  her  brother,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  had 
become  acquainted,  by  some  imprudent  disclosures  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  with  the  vague  projects  of  removing 
Napoleon  from  the  continent  by  banishing  him  to  some  dis- 
tant ocean ;  that  Eugene  bad  acquainted  Napoleon  with  this 
menace ;  that  the  ground  was  undermined  in  France  beneath 
the  Bourbons,  by  men  devoted,  either  through  interest,  regret, 
or  hope,  to  the  Empire ;  that  Madame  de  Erudner,  an  enthu- 
siastic and  mystical  woman,  a  sort  of  northern  St.  Theresa, 
who  had  fascinated  the  tender  and  superstitious  soul  of  Alex- 
ander, had  loudly  foretold  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  Hortenee, 
at  a  meeting  of  these  two  ladies  at  the  Baths  of  Baden. 
There  was  nothing,  he  said  to  the  King,  to  be  mistrusted, 
or  to  be  watched  over,  except  the  partiality  of  the  young 
Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  family  of  Napoleon,  to  which  he 
displayed  a  generosity  in  opposition  with  his  character  of 
sovereign,  and  which  went  even  to  the  extent  of  bias  against 
the  Bourbons.  Nevertheless,  the  sound  judgment  of  M.  de 
Nesselrode  and  the  hatred  of  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  influential 
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The  Emperor  Alexander  breaks  with  Eugene  Beauhaxnais. 

in  his  councils,  ought  to  tranquillize  the  King  upon  the  suh* 
ject  of  his  resolutions.  Being  sure  of  M.  de  Mettemich,  of 
England,  and  of  Prussia,  insulted  in  its  queen  and  its  glory, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  thought  he  could  answer  for  the  con- 
gress to  the  King. 

XI. 

Five  days  full  of  mysteries  and  conjectures  passed  at 
Vienna,  without  the  arrival  of  any  news  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  the  coast  of  Italy,  to  clear  up  the  douhts  that  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  destination  of  the  flotilla,  which  here  the 
invisible  destiny  of  Europe ;  and  people  began  to  feel  re-assored 
by  this  silence.  They  began  to  think  that  the  east  must  have 
attracted  the  adventurous  imagination  of  Napoleon  in  his 
decline,  as  it  had  attracted  him  in  his  youth :  a  country  of 
dreams,  where  all  that  one  imagines  may  assume  a  shape  on 
shores  which  have  seen  all.  These  five  days  were,  however, 
employed  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  operating  through  his  friends 
on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  in  making  him 
look  upon  the  return  of  his  vanquished  enemy  as  an  insolent 
defiance  of  his  glory,  and  a  falsification  of  that  peaxse,  and  that 
reconstruction  of  the  continent  and  its  thrones,  of  which 
providence  had  made  him  the  most  glorious  instrument.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  justly  indignant  at  the  suspicions  of  con- 
nivance, or  of  weakness,  which  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
England  might  cast  upon  his  fidelity,  instantly  broke  oflP  all 
communication  with  Eugene  Beauharnais,  suspected  of  having 
abused  his  friendship  to  betray  the  resolutions  of  congress. 
This  prince,  innocent  of  all  treachery,  but  who  was  attached  to 
Napoleon  by  gratitude  and  community  of  fortune,  quitted 
Vienna  to  retire  to  the  territories  of  his  wife's  father.  He 
remained  neuter  between  Europe  and  the  man  who  had  acted 
towards  him  as  a  parent,  and  sufficiently  evinced  by  this  re- 
serve that  he  was  doubtless  friendly  to,  but  not  an  accomplice 
in,  this  attempt  against  Europe. 
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XIL 

The  fdtes,  for  a  moment  sospended,  bod  diffused  through 
'Vienna  the  apparent  serenity,  the  luxury,  and  the  splendour  of 
a  peaceful  capital.  It  T^as  expected  that  the  next  intelligence 
from  Genoa  or  Trieste  would  bring  the  news  of  the  landing  of 
this  handful  of  adventurers  in  some  island  qf  the  Archipelago,  in 
Greece,  in  Syria,  or  in  Egypt.  The  audacity  of  a  descent  in 
Europe  was  r^ected  l)y  all  as  incredible,  except  by  M.  da 
Talleyrand;  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  ball  at  the  palace  of 
Prince  .Mettemich  that  the  news  of  Napoleon's  debarkation 
first  broke  upon  the  public  of  Vienna.  Letters  from  the  south 
related  the  Erst  steps  of  Napoleon  on  an  undisputed  soil,  the 
astonishment,  or  the  complicity  of  the  troops,  the  indecision  of 
the  populace,  the  triumphal  march  through  one  half  of  the 
Empire,  the  defection  of  Labedoy^re,  the  fall  of  Grenoble  and 
of  Lyons,  the  doubtful  immobility  of  Marshal  Ney,  the  army 
increasing  from  division  to  division,  Paris  threatened,  the 
insurrection  of  Drouet  d*Erlon,  and  Lefevre  Desnouettes  in 
the  north,  the  indignation  and  stupor  of  the  capital,  the 
government  in  confusion,  the  chambei-s  powerless,  the  King 
firm,  but  retained  in  his  palace  as  in  a  snare,  reduced  to 
capitulate  or  to  fly  before  the  sedition  of  his  own  soldiers. 
Terror  and  consternation  were  depicted  upon  every  countenance; 
war  and  its  horrors  might  be  read  in  every  look.  The  females 
broke  into  lamentations,  the  men  formed  groups  to  communi- 
cate their  coiyectures  to  each  other ;  all  eyes  were  directed 
towards  the  sovereigns,  to  read  the  decrees  of  f&ie  in  their 
features.  The  Emperor  Alexander  seemed  to  be  the  most 
irritated;  he  advanced  towards  M.  de  Talleyrand,  as  if  to 
reproach  him  with  the  faults  of  his  masters,  whose  partiality 
towards  the  emigrants  had,  according  to  this  sovereign,  rendered 
France  disaffected  and  prepared  for  the  attempt  of  Napoleon. 
"  I  told  you  truly,"  said  Alexander,  "  that  it  would  not  last !" 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  not  desirous  of  contesting  or  avowing  the 
justice  of  the  reproach,  bowed  without  reply,  as  one  who 
admits  a  painful  truth.     The  King  of  Prussia  made  a  sign  to 
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lihe  Duke  of  Wellmgton  to  Tetare  -m^  hiaa,  that  he 
ooDoert  hk  preparataons  intfa  l^e  genexakiBBimo  of  Engiand,  hk 
most  intimate  ally.  The  Duke  enwsed  the  hall,  followed  the 
King,  and  quitted  with  him  ^ihe  >hotel  ef  ifoinfie  Matteniidi* 
the  first  step,  as  it  may  he  crawdared,  to  Waterloo.  The 
Emperor  of  Anstna  and  Pnnoe  MettomiAh,  die  entecbaiDears  of 
the  day,  retiied  Tesy  aMii;fTOnLitoflBii|»eBdMUMie,«ad  followed 
the  Ehig  of  Pniasia  and  the  iEanpexxir  Aieaoander;  ithe  ni^t 
was  concluded  in  secret  xnnneilB,  whadi  ware  Besomed  en  the 
IbUowing  morning. 

KUL 

The8e;£nst  oouneilsef  the  sovereigns  amongst  themadres 
were  agitated  and  stem.  They  repioaxdied  one  another  (con- 
vinced now  by  the  force  of  a  troth  which  menaced  them  all), 
^with  their  tardiness  and  their  divisions  after  the  conig[ue8t  cf 
Paris ;  their  weakness  in  not  porsuix^  even  in  captivity  the 
agitator,  of  the  woild,  whom  Providence  had  delivered  into  their 
hands  at  Fontainebleau ;  their  want  of  vigour  towards  the  parties 
which  they  had  left  armed  and  struggling  with  the  Bcurbons; 
their  consideration  towards  the  French  army  in  not  requiring  it 
to  be  disbanded,  and  towards  France  in  not  disarming  and 
exhausting  it  by  taxation.  "  Your  Majesty  sees,"  exclaimed 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  "what  you 
have  gained  by  having  protected  the  liberals  and  the  Beoapar- 
tists  of  Paris!"  "It .is  true,"  replied  the  Czar,  humblii^ 
himself  for  his  fault ;  "  but  to  repair  my  errors,  I  place  myself, 
my  empire,  and  my  army  at  your  Majesty's  service  1"  The 
anger  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  against  Napoleon 
turned  into  xesentment  against  Fiance  herself,  the  accomplice, 
either  through  cozmivance  or  servility,  of  Bonaparte.  So  long 
as  this  focus  of  war  and  revolution  should  exist,  there  could  be 
no  durable  peace  for  the  nations,  no  security  for  crowns.  A 
European  war  of  extermination  against  France^  which  had 
.executed  Louis  XVI.j  and  twice  crowned  Kapoleon,  was  the 
£i8t  ciy  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  councils.  Its  immediate 
conquest,  before  the  nation  should  have  time  to  fiimish  new 
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annies  to  Bonaparte,  its  partition  afterwards,  that  the  membeiB 
of  this  great  hody  should  never  again  be  able  to  join  to  upheave 
the  weight  of  the  whole  world;  these  were  the  resolutions 
uttered  in  an  undertone.  The  Bourbons  had  not  learnt  how 
to  reign :  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  abandon  them  to  their 
evil  destiny,  and  to  destroy  an  empire  of  which  they  could  not 
guarantee  the  internal  obedience,  or  limit  the  foreign  ambition. 
These  thoughts,  ill  repressed,  embittered  by  irritation,  fomented 
by  the  hatred  of  the  aristocracies,  and  by  the  ambition  of  the 
neighbouring  sovereigns,  lay  smouldering  for  some  days  amongst 
the  coteries  of  the  allied  powers.  The  position  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
was  lowered ;  he  no  longer  represented  anything  but  a  power- 
less monarchy,  and  a  nation  dreaded  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  negociator  less  firm  and  less  consummate  would  have  sunk ; 
but  he  roused  himself  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  and 
struggled  during  eight  days  in  the  conferences,  with  a  desperate 
constancy,  which  disconcerted  the  enemies  of  France  and  of 
the  Bourbons,  afforded  time  for  a  return  of  more  prudent  coun- 
sels, and  which  saved  France  and  the  Eestoration  from  uni- 
versal hatred.  These  struggles  of  one  man  against  fortune 
and  against  Europe,  were  long,  unequal,  inveterate,  and  fre- 
quently unsuccess^. 

XIV. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Alexander  to  his  confidants,  "  I  am  weaiy  ' 
of  war ;  I  cannot  employ  the  whole  period  of  my  reign,  and 
the  forces  of  my  empire,  in  raising  up  in  France,  a  family 
which  knows  neither  how  to  fight  or  to  reign.  Let  them 
settle  their  a££&m  mth  their  neighbours  and  amongst  them- 
selves :  I  shall  never  draw  the  sword  for  them  again."  Thus, 
on  one  side,  discouragement  and  neutrality  from  Bussia,  re- 
tiring with  contempt  from  the  struggle,  to  let  fortune  alone 
decide  between  France  and  the  neighbouring  powers  ;  on  the 
other,  a  declaration  of  war  to  the  knife,  and  spoliation  of  the  soil 
after  victory:  such  was  the  alternative  which  the  anger  of 
some,  the  indifference  of  others,  and  the  indecision  of  all,  left 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand.     But  he  faced  this  coalition  of  disdain, 
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of  reproaches,  of  the  desertion  of  all  these  courts,  with  a  ood- 
staacy  of  heart,  of  countenance*  and  of  language,  which  showed 
his  genius  to  be  equal  to  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with.  M.  de  TaUeyrond  has  been  much  calumniated  by  history 
on  eveiy  side :  by  the  men  of  the  Eestoration,  because  he  had 
deserted  the  aristocracy  and  the  church ;  by  the  men  of  the 
Empire,  because  he  had  foreseen  the  fall,  and  repudiated  the 
ruin  of  Napoleon ;  by  all,  because  he  had  not  linked  himself  to 
any  government  as  a  slave  of  the  palaqe,  but  had  judged  them 
whilst  serving  them,  and  quitted  when  in  .serving  them  these 
govenmients  could  no  longer  serve  him.  This  judgment 
is  correct;  it  testifies  in  the  character  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  as 
a  statesman,  as  much  inferiority  of  devotion  as  superiority  of  . 
mind.  We  say  as  a  statesman,  for  no  one  was  more  fedthful,  or 
even  more  generous  in  his  friendships.  His  private  and 
domestic  intercourse  was  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  his 
political  intercourse  was  subject  to  inconstancy  and  the  vicissi- 
tude of  events.  But  through  the  oscillations  of  his  public 
career,  he  had  always  two  fixed  points,  round  which  his  long 
life  gravitated :  the  sentiment  of  his  countxy  to  be  saved,  and 
th'e  sentiment  of  the  peace  of  the  world  to  maintain,  or  to  re- 
establish, by  an  equilibrium,  which  France  and  England, 
united  by  superior  civilization,  should  always  jointly  hold 
the  power  to  preserve.  At  the  three  great  epochs  of  his  life 
these  fixed  thoughts  displayed  themselves  with  great  con- 
sistency in  the  memorable  transactions  of  his  time.  In 
1790,  when  he  united  with  Mirabeau,  to  transform  the 
monarchy,  and  to  level  the  church,  without  breaking  with 
Great  Britain,  and  without  yielding  the  victory  in  the  anarchical 
war  with  the  Jacobins ;  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  he 
alone  restrained  Europe  firom  making  France  responsible  for 
the  defiance  of  Napoleon;  and  finally,  in  1880,  when  he  nego- 
dated  at  the  conferences  of  London,  the  compromise  between 
Europe  and  France  respecting  Belgium,  when  he  compelled, 
by  his  firmness  and  by  his  vrisdom,  the  revolution  to  moderate 
itself,  and  Europe  to  resign  itself  to  peace.  It  may  be  asser- 
ted that  at  the  revolution  of  1846,  luid  he  been  alive  at  this 
still  more  ertreme  and  convulsive  crisis,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
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frcrnld  Iwre  evinced  ihe  same  g&taxa  in  avoidiiig  wa,  i 
timeB  gloriooB  £nr  France,  tut  «ver  £ital  to  deKOcmogr. 
The  week  whidi  followed  at  Yieinia  the  nevro  of  B«Mfiirt6% 
inTasion  was  made  on  «ge  by  him  through  his  activity  :and  its 
roBoltB. 

XV. 

Nature  had  not  made  an  orator  of  Talleymad;  he  had 
neither  the  fife  of  eloq^ience,  nor  t^  powecful  Totoe  whkh 
{propagate  the  statesman's  opinlmu  abroad,  and  whuk  cany 
away  while  lliey  conquer  the  conviotion  and  tiae  passi<Mis,  the 
reason  and  the  minds  of  men,  persuaded  or  subdued  by  the 
Ibrce  of  language.  The  power  of  his  mind  was  in  meditation, 
his  influence  m  sagacity ;  and  he  gained  the  opinions  of  men, 
in  iMmversation  or  in  council,  thcough  their  intoceat,  and  not 
through  their  entfancdasm.  A  profound  iuTostigator  axud  a  skil- 
ful eorruptor  of  the  human  heart,  he  won  over  to  his  side  the 
feelings,  or  the  seMshness  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  coor 
vinee.  His  eloquence  was  not  in  his  mouth  but  in  the  souls 
of  his  auditors :  the  secnet  instincts  of  each,  well  scxntinised 
and  kid  bare  to  his  riew,  were  the  accomplices  of  his  attaek. 
He  did  not  persuade  you  to  wbaX  you  were  not  already  oon- 
Tinced  of,  but  his  art  was  to  di^ky  you. to  j^ouraelf,  and  to 
make  you  think  that  more  was  meant  than  met  the  ear. 
This  was  the  reason  diat  the  elightest  w«»ds,  short  refleetions, 
and  veiled  insinuations  were  sufficient  hr  him ;  he  tore  asunder 
a  eom^  of  the  curtain  whidi  concealed  Ihe  depth  of  things ; 
and  dhfeeting  the  eyes  of  people  therein,  he  left  them  to  reflect 
upon  what  they  saw  with  aj^parent  pleasure;  ailenoe  and 
reflection  did  the  rest  in  his  isvour.  This  descriptien  of 
elequaieewhieh4Bupposesa^preciaionof'mind,iaid  a  penetcation 
of  instinct  almost  equal  to  genius,  was  suited  jd»ove  aJOi  to  au 
audience  of  fckigs  and  of  miuistrars,  in  a  question  wherein  every 
ambition  and  every  Tivdiihip  had  an  open  ear  and  a  wakeM 
pride.  It  was  also  suited  to  an  assembly  whsse  all  should  he 
made  to  think,  but  where  everything  should  not  he  ^spoken. 
The  habit  of  assodating  with  kings,  ydlh.  courts,  and  with  hi^ 
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foistocracies,  in  l^e  midst  of,  and  on  len  sqoalily  ivitk  which  .M. 
de  Talleymnd  had  passed  his  life,  in^arted  to  him  at  once  the 
respect  and  the  freedom  which  soak  high  discussions  imp«sed 
upon  the  negoctators  of  France.  Oconpied  all  the  dsy  in 
seeing  separately  the  princes  and  the  ministeis  whose  favour- 
able opinion  he  wished  to  gain  bj  coasidfflrationB  dfaim  £r(»!i 
their  peculko:  interest,  and  present  in  the  eyjsniag  at  the  con- 
ferences; M.  de  Taneyrand  made  M.  de  Ja  Beanadiere  work  aH 
night  «t  the  notes,  which  he  revised  hknself  in  the  momiz^ 
and-presented  officiaHj  to  the  several  eabinetg.  .As  dever  as 
Mir^ean  in  making  others  think  for  him  whik  he  wm  JKStoig, 
and  in  grouping  the  powers  of.  different  minds,  he  imparted 
his  ideas  in  a  few  words  to  his  seoonds,  whom  he  mqained  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  From  these  he  seceiwl  them  ekbe- 
lated,  and  stored  tiiem  in  his  memoiy  to  make  use  of  after- 
wards in  the  diseusnoBs.  The  persons  h^ore  whom  he  spoke, 
M.  de  Mettemieh,  Ijord  Casdeieiig^,  -Lord  Wellington,  M.  de 
Nesselrode,  Capo  dlstria,  M.  d«  Eaidenberg,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  himself,  were  all  equal  to  the  appreraation  of  his 
Tast  intelligeiice.  All  these  ooflanimnmte  stofeesmen  iwtder- 
stood'i&e  language  of 'afiairs  of  state;  the  auditoBS  were  weithy 
of  su(^  questions,  und  tliey  were  &a1her  pnqnzed  by  a  per. 
sonal  faschnttion  to  listen  to  the  negociator.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand knew  how  to  phrase  iss^weU  -ais  to  oveiswe;  evezydiing, 
even  to  his  former  1^,  was  persuasiTe  in  him.  He  hid 
e^diibited,  it  is  true,  great  loomplaieanee,  unpardonable  in  the 
eyes  x^f  some,  towards  the  French  Tevdlutten  isnd  the  universal 
monarchy  ofNapoleon ;  but wasBot  so  dlstinguBslied «  desertear 
the  most  ffiapahleto  enlighten  the  «ovc9reigDSiand  their  courts 
on  tile  dangers  of  the  eneray^i  oamp,  ef  irtiieh  tnohody  better 
knew ilie opinions, -thepower.undtiie weakness?  And  then, 
was  he  not  a  revt^utioniBt  o0n^N9rted,«id  «n:«ooompliee  thence- 
forth irreconctHhle  wil^  Napoleon  betrayed  43r  disavowed? 
Finally,  was  he  not  a  member  of  that  European  aristocracy, 
bearing  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  the  souvenirs  and  the  pride 
of  his  name  to  that  Areopagus  of  monarchies  and  aristocracies  ? 
His  nature,  his  birth,  his  life,  his  manners,  even  his  laults, 
Inst  «bove  aU,  the  saperiertly  of  his  understaading,  thecefoxe 
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constituted  M.  de  Talleyrand  the  fu^t  of  men  acting  the  highest 
part  in  this  supreme  crisis  of  the  congress.  Eegardless  of 
some  overtures  from  Bonaparte  which  had  reached  him»  hut 
which  he  was  too  clever  to  confide  in,  M.  de  Talleyrand  felt 
that  in  these  conferences  he  was  playing  for  not  only  the  £site 
of  France  and  of  the  Bourhons,  but  for  his  own  fortune,  his 
exile,  and  perhaps  his  head.  Would  not  the  vengeance  of 
Napoleon,  should  he  conquer,  pursue  him  everywhere  ?  These 
great  personal  interests  still  further  excited  the  political  in- 
terest of  his  negociation.  He  had  placed  the  Bourbons  upon 
the  throne  by  the  hand  of  Europe,  but  he  had  done  nothing  if 
he  did  not  maintain  them  theice. 

In  spite  of  his  efforts,  however,  the  courts  hesitated.  He 
went  on  persuading,  but  he  did  not  win  over:  the  indignation 
which  the  news  brought  by  every  courier  of  Napoleon's  triumphs 
and  the  apparent  versatility  of  France  excited,  destroyed  evexy 
day  the  progress  he  had  made  the  preceding  evening.  The 
generals,  above  all  more  indignant  than  the  plenipotentiaries, 
were  opposed  to  any  other  policy  than  a  prompt  invasion,  and 
a  final  subjugation  of  a  people  so  incapable  of  peace.  The 
sovereigns,  carried  away  by  the  popularity  of  the  war  with  their 
armies,  full  of  the  recollections  of  former  triumphs,  could  not  resist 
these  desires  for  vengeance  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  Eussia. 
All  the  draughts  of  declarations  presented  one  after  another  by 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  had  been  laid 
aside,  or  postponed ;  projects  of  an  opposite  nature  appearing 
to  command  a  minority  in  the  conferences.  Days  were  passed 
in  this  manner;  but  Europe  could  not  be  kept  mute  and 
thrones  undecided  much  longer;  silence  would  appear  to  be 
irresolution,  and  irresolution  weakness  or  division.  Napoleon 
was  on  the  point  of  seizing  upon  the  throne,  and  the  13th 
March  was,  therefore,  fixed  on  for  the  eventful  conclusion  of 
the  conferences,  and  the  adoption  of  a  declaration  of  some 
description  or  other. 

XVI. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  employed  the  night  of  the  Idth  March 
in  preparing  the  declaration  which  he  wished  the  sovereigns  to 
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sign,  though  he  was  almost  discouraged  by  the  inutility  of  the 
efforts  he  had  previously  made  to  force  it  from  Europe.  On  leav- 
ing his  hotel  to  go  to  the  palace  of  the  confess,  he  said  to  M.  de  la 
Besnadiere,  his  secretary,  and  to  his  niece,  who  were  with  him, 
and  who  knew  the  anxieties  which  precede  a  moment  of  such  vital 
consequence  in  the  life  of  a  statesman,  **  I  leave  you  in  despair ; 
I  am  going  to  make  the  last  efforts ;  if  I  fail,  France  is  lost : 
and  the  Bourbons  and  I  will  not  have  even  the  remnant  of  a 
country  for  exile.  I  see  your  impatience  to  know  what  will  be 
our  fate  in  a  few  hours.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  transpire  out  of 
the  hall  of  conference,  and  I  cannot  therefore  send  you  any  mes- 
sage during  the  day ;  but  be  at  the  windows  that  you  may  learn 
the  result  a  few  minutes  before  my  arrival.  Look  out  for  my 
carriage  at  the  hour  when  I  shall  return  a  conqueror  or  conquered. 
If  I  have  failed,  I  shall  keep  myself  shut  up  and  motion- 
less ;  but  if  I  have  carried  a  favourable  declaration,  I  shall 
wave  in  my  hand,  out  of  the  carriage  window,'a  paper  which  will 
contain  our  triumph ;  some  minutes  less  of  anxiety  will  thus 
weigh  upon  your  spirits."    He  then  departed. 

XVII. 

The  sitting  commenced  in  the  morning,  and  was  prolonged 
till  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  doubtful  success  and  general  dis- 
positions which  seemed  to  forebode  a  declaration  hostUe  to  Louis 
XVIII.  and  to  his  negociator.  M.  de  Talleyrand  summoning 
his  full  powers  of  intelligence  and  persuasion,  and  availing 
himself,  above  all,  of  that  manly  frankness,  the  supreme  ability 
of  men  who  do  not  wish  to  deceive  but  to  convince,  overstepped 
the  habitual  sobriety  of  his  language,  and  launched  out  slowly 
and  solemnly  in  powerful  considerations,  like  one  who  is 
uttering  his  last  words  to  destiny,  and  who  does  not  wish  to 
repent  one  day  or  another  of  not  having  said  eveiything.  "  I 
can  comprehend,"  said  he,  in  his  lowest  but  most. penetrating 
tone  of  voice,  "  the  indignation  of  the  allied  powers,  of  their 
ministers,  and  of  their  armies,  against  the  man  who  has  broken 
the  ban  of  the  world,  and  against  the  French  nation  and  its 
government,  which  seem  to  have  given  him  for. Iks  second 
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time  the  tlmme  ive  expeUed  him  from;  bat  is  the  j&nit  of  this 
zetarn  entivelj  to  be  attnlxited  to  the  Bourbons  and. to  us-?" 
(At  these  -words  he  looked  signifieantl j  at  the  plenipotentiaries  ef 
^  Aleocauder).  "  Wa»  it*  the  Bourbons,  waa  it  Erance,  ima  it  we 
who  signed  the  treaty  ol  Fointainebkaa?  Waa  it.  ther  Boarbons^ 
was  it  France,  waa  it  we  ^o  allotted  thia  cskBb  of  «dl  Euiope 
so  dangerous  a  place  of  banishment,  moro  dangezoos,  perhaps; 
than  an  empire ;  for  it  must  haye  been  a  perpetual. opportunity 
for  him  to  threaten  them  all  ?  Was  it  we  who  plaeed  him.within 
sight  of  our.  coasts,  and  of  tiie  coasts  of  your  Italy ;  and  who 
furnished  him  with  the  nudeus  of  an  army,  in  order  thait  he 
might  ineeasaady  ofifer  from  thence  th^  imi^e  and  that  fasd- 
nation  of  gloiy  and  fidelily  to  the  rest  of  the  aniiy»  to  seduce 
and  dmw  it  over  to  himself  at  the  xnoment  it  might  be  most 
ctaxrement  for  him  to  ehooee  ?  la  it  we  who  declared  bis  in- 
dependence at  Elba,  and  who  of  a  captive  made  a  sovereign  ? 
Ik  it  we  who  left  him  millions  of  money  and  arms,  the  certain 
elements'  of  a  perpetual  cons^piraey  ?  Is  it  we  who  tied  up  the 
hands  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  who,  by 
pressing  with  all  the  weight  of  Em'ope  on  their  councils  at 
Paris  last  year,  laid  down  to  them  the  law  of  toleration  towards 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family,  of  which  they  are  now  reap- 
ing the  reward?  Is  it  we  who  have  caressed,  even  here,  the^bom 
and  natural  accomplioesof  Napoleon,  and  tiiuspersuaded  the  army 
that,  their  former  chief. had  allies  or  friends  amongst  Uie  assem- 
bled soveireigns  ?  Na;  be  just.  ThesefAults  cannot  be  ascribed 
either  to  Franee  or  to  the  Bourbons,  upon  whom  you  now  would 
throw  the  burthen.  These  &ults,  yeu  confess  it  yourselves,,  are 
theresult  of  your  own  magnanimity  and  of  your  own  imprudence* 
It  was  impossible  that  a  country  thus  offered  as  a  temptation 
and  a  prey  to  an  ambitious  military  party,  having  a  chief  in 
freedom  at  hand  a  few  hours*  sail  from  the  coast,  lyaould  not, 
sooner  or  later,  have  to  ondure  an  attempt  upon  its  throne  and 
its  liberties.  We  are  &r  from  accusing  this  greatness  of  soul 
which  has  treated  a  vanquished  person  almost  like  a  oonquoTor ; 
but  at  least  let  us  not  be  accused  of  generous  imprudenceaw^ieh 
we  could  only  admire  but  not  prevent,  and  of  whitahwe  axe  Bomr 
liie  victims.*' 
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Al^umder  and  his  councillors  appeared  to  acquiesce  by 
their  silence  in  the  justice  of  these  observations,  while  the 
Austoian,  English,  and  Prussian  plenipotentiariea  secretly  en- 
joyed the  reproaches  which  they  themselyes  had  before  made 
against  Alexander's  partiality  for  Napoleon.  This  modest  and 
conscientious  prince  felt  his  rrors,  and  only  asked  to  repair 
them  by  fighting  again  on  the  side  of  Europe ;  but  M.  de 
Talleyrand  wished  that  in  doing  so  he  should,  separate  France 
'  and  the  Bourbons  from  Napoleon ;  and  that  in  giving  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  second  campaign  against  the  Emperor,  he  should 
refuse  it  to  the  dethronement  of  Louis  XY  III.  and  the  partition 
of  France;  he  therefore  returned  to  the  charge  afresh  on  this 
important  point  of  the  question. 

XVIII. 

"  Wherein  lies  the  error  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,"  said  he, 
"in  this  calamity  which  weighs,  above  all  the  world,  upon 
itself?  Has  it  not  followed  your  counsels  ?  Has  it  not  given 
an  amnesty  to  the  Empire  ?  Has  it  not  made  a  diversion  firom 
the  spirit  of  conquest,  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  infused  into  the 
charter,  of  which  you  .yourselves  gave  the  inspiration  ?  Has  it 
not  loaded,  with  confidence  and  dignities  ike  lieutenants  of 
Slapoleon  2  Haa  it  not  done  everything  to  gain  the  attachment 
of  that  army  which  had  fought  against  it  in  fighting,  against 
yon?  Did  it  depend  upon  the  King  to  change  in  a. day,  the 
spirit  of  that  anny  accustomed  to  another  master,  to  extirpate 
its  souvenirs,  and  to  stifle  its  fanaticism  for  a  man  who  had 
mingled. his  name  with  its  own?  Did  that  depend  even  upon 
the  nation,,  disarmed  and  surprised  by  a  general  defection  of  its 
troops?  Do  you  not  yourselves  know  what  an  unarmed  people 
is  against  an  OTganized.body  of  troops  ?  National  insurrections 
against  nulitaiy  governments  require  time,  but  for  armed  in- 
surrections an  houris  enough.  Bonaparte  has  been  a  thunderbolt 
to  France ;  will  you  punish  a  people  for  the  blow  that  has  struck 
them,  and  which  no  human  force  could  ward  gS  in  twelve  days  ? 
If  you  punish  France  by  dividing  it  after  its  conquest,  how  will 
yoa  agree  together  in  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  ?    And  what 
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power  can  ever  restrain  under  its  hand,  the  members  still  living, 
still  convulsive,  ever  on  the  stretch  to  rejoin  one  another,  of  a 
nation  formed  by  ages,  and  which  will  shake,  not  only  itself,  but 
your  own  states  that  it  may  have  been  incorporated  with.  You  had 
nothing  to  dread  in  France  but  the  revolutionary  spirit,  but  you 
will  then  have  to  restrain  and  to  combat  at  the  same  time  the  two 
least  compressible  forces  in  the  political  world,  the  revolutionary 
spirit  and  the  spirit  of  independence.  This  double  volcano  will 
open  its  craters  even  under  your  own  hereditary  possessions. 
Look  at  Poland !  Is  it  not  the  spirit  of  independence  which  per- 
petually nourishes  there  the  spirit  of  revolution  ?  The  revolu- 
tion was  enclosed  within  the  circuit  of  France,  but  you  will 
have  spread  it  all  over  Europe.  The  partition  of  France,  were 
it  possible,  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  continent.'* 

The  statesmen  who  listened  to  these  words  were  sufficiently 
enUghtened  to  comprehend  them 

XIX. 

♦•  But,  I  am  toldhere  every  day,"  resumed  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
**  that  the  question  is,  not  to  ruin  France  but  to  weaken  it  so 
that  it  shall  not  be  hurtful  to  other  nations ;  to  exhaust  its 
strength,  to  occupy  it  indefinitively,  and  to  give  it  for  its  masters, 
sovereigns  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  a  name  less  unpopular  than 
that  of  Bourbon !  Now,  I  would  ask  of  those  men  who  have, 
like  me,  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  Louis  XVIII.,  if  Pro- 
vidence has  often  bestowed  upon  the  family  of  kings,  and  on 
the  difficult  government  of  nations,  a  prince  more  mature  in 
years,  more  practised  in  revolutions,  more  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  time,  more  impressed  with  the  innate  sentiment  of 
royalty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  expert  in  making  that 
royalty  bend  to  the  opinions  and  the  necessities  of  an  untractable 
people,  than  the  King  of  France?  Who  then,  except  the 
usurper  of  this  throne,  would  dare  to  occupy  it  after  him  ? 
France  can  only  be  governed  by  the  sword  or  by  right ;  you  will 
break  the  sword,  but  where  will  be  the  right  tf  you  remove  the 
house  of  Bourbon  ?  And  if  you  cease  to  recognise  this  right  of 
the  legitimacy  of  kings  in  France,  what  becomes  of  your  own  in 
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Europe  ?  What  becomes  of  this  principle,  or  rather  this  religion 
of  legitimacy,  which  we  have  found  again  under  the  ruins  of 
twenty  years'  revolutions,  of  subversions,  of  conquests;  and 
which  is  become  the  basis  of  nations,  the  foundation  of  thrones, 
the  inviolability  of  the  kingly  power  ?  How  shall  a  nation, 
already  disconcerted  by  so  many  vicissitudes  in  its  capital, 
recover  that  faith  which  you  yourselves  will  have  taught  them 
to  despise  ?  Had  the  house  of  Bourbon  become  superannuated, 
and  did  it  offer  at  this  moment  only  enervated  sovereigns  to  fill 
the  throne,  Europe  would  still  be  condemned  to  crown  them  or 
to  perish ;  for  the  cause  of  Europe  is  the  cause  of  legitimacy, 
and  legitimacy  is  synonymous  with  the  house  of  Bourbon] 
It  owes  to  you  its  re-establishment  on  the  throne  of  France, 
you  owe  to  it  the  moral  security  of  all  thrones.  But  the  house 
of  Bourbon  has  not  become  superannuated ;  it  possesses  a  sage  in 
Louis  XVIII.  competent  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
restoration,  and  nature  will  give  it  princes  to  perpetuate  itself 
in  the  descendants  of  Henri  IV.  What  would  the  world  say 
if  Europe,  armed  against  the  revolution,  should  dethrone  with 
its  own  hand,  the  race  which  the  revolution  has  immolated,  and 
thereby  justify  regicide  and  the  republic  ? 

XX. 

"No;  two  things  are  impossible  to  Europe,  represented  by 
the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  its  hereditary  chieflB,  assembled 
here  to  dictate  to  the  world  their  will  and  its  destiny :  the  par- 
tition of  France  and  the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons ;  the 
one  a  crime  against  nations,  the  other  against  thrones.  What, 
therefore,  is  possible?  That  which  is  wise  and  just  To 
separate,  in  the  first  place,  the  cause  of  the  French  nation  from 
that  of  the  usurper,  to  declare  personal  and  exclusive  war 
against  Bonaparte,  and  peace  to  France;  thus  to  weakea 
Bonaparte  by  showing  him  alone  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
reconciliation  of  nations,  and  to  disarm  France  by  not  con- 
founding its  cause  with  the  cause  of  its  oppressor  I  In  the 
second  place,  to  declare  that  on  the  throne,  in  the  provinces,  or 
even  in  exile,  Europe  would  only  recognise  the  sovereignty  in 
the  King,  and  in  the  house  of  Bourbon  I" 

2  N 
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These  considerations  developed  powerfoUj  andatlengdi, 
carried  conviction  by  the  force  of  evidence.  The  declaratieii  pre- 
pared by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  drawn  up  and  slightly  amended  by 
the  plenipotentiaries,  was  signed  unanimously  by  ihe  sovereigns 
and  their  ministers.  That  declaration  announced  to  France 
and  to  Europe,  that — 

"  The  sovereigns  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  assembled 
in  congress  at  Vienna,  informed  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  of  his  entrance  by  force  of  arms  into  Ffanee» 
owe  to  their  own  dignity,  and  to  the  interest  of  social  order,  a 
solemn  declaration  of  the  sentiments  which  this  event  has 
excited  in  their  breasts. 

*'  In  thus  breaking  the  convention  which  had  established 
him  at  the  Isle  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  has  destroyed  the  only  legal 
title  to  which  his  existence  was  attached.  By  reappearing  m 
France,  with  projects  of  disturbance  and  subversion,  he  has 
deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  has  mani- 
fested in  the  face  of  the  universe,  that  peace  or  truce  oan  no 
longer  be  maintmned  with  him. 

"'The  sovereigns  declare,  in  consequence,  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  and  sooial 
relations  ;  and  that,  as  an  enemy  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  the  world,  he  has  given  himself  up  to  public  vengeance. 

'*  Hioy -declare,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  will  employ 
every  means,  and  unite  all  their  efforts  to  guarantee  Europe 
from  •every  attempt  which  might  threaten  to  replunge  Ihe 
naiioas  in  the  disorders  and  calamities  of  revolutions. 

"  And  although  firmly  persuaded  that  the  whole  of  France, 
rallyiog  aroand  its  legitimate  sovereign,  will  immediately  ex- 
tingaidi  this  last  attempt  of  a  powerless  and  caiminal  agitation, 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Eurqpe,  animaied  by  the  same  sentiments, 
and  guided  by  the  same  principles,  declare,  that  if,  contnuy  to 
all  calotdation,  any  danger  whatever  should  result  &om  this 
event,  they  will  be  ready  to  give  to  the  Eixig  of  France  and  to 
the  French  nation,  or  to  any  other  government  attacked,  as  soon 
as  the  demand  shall  be  made,  the  assistanee  necessary  to  re- 
establish public  tranquillity,  and  to  make  common  cause  ftm^"iy<'- 
all  those  who  would  attempt  to  compromise  it. 

"  Vienna,  the  13th  March,  1816." 
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XXI. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  quitted  the  conference  in  triumph, 
waving  in  his  hand,  as  he  approached  his  hotel,  the  signal  of 
victory  to  the  eager  eyes  of  his  associates. 

The  hesitation  which  had  hitherto  suspended  the  measures 
of  the  sovereigns,  anid  tibeir  miiusters,  now  ohanged  to  a  formid- 
ahle  activity  of  preparations.  It  was  only  necessary  to  order 
the  Armies  to  comtermarch,  the  daSeoBCBt  corps  h&ng  still 
organized  and  under  arms,  llie  sovereigns,  jointly  and 
severally,  signed  a  ixeaty  offensive  and  defensive  against  the 
fUBurper  of  the  iHmme  of  Prance.  Austria  contrihuted  to  the 
war  360,000  men,  ni^er  the  command  of  the  generalissimo. 
Prince  Schwartsenbeig,  vrho  bad  commanded  its  armies  in 
the  preceding  campaign.  England  and  Prussia  united,  con- 
tributed 250,000  men,  forming  two  distinct  armies,  but  opera- 
ting in  concert,  one  under  Bluoher,  the  other  under  Wellington ; 
afid  Alexander  S00,000  men,  oomsnanded  by  the  Emperor 
himself.  The  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Italian  auxiliary  troops 
raised  this  formidable  armament  to  nearly  1,000,000  of  men, 
inured  to  war,  flushed  with  conquest,  under  the  command  of 
chiefs  who  must  have  derived  confidence  and  courage  from  their 
last  victories,  and  who  were  thus  going  to  resume  tlaeir  march 
on  Frsnoe,  recalled  tifaither  by  the  temerity  of  a  single  man, 
and  still  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  Louis  XVIII.  whose  departure 
£rcan  Paris  only  they  were  acquainted  with.  The  allied  sove- 
reigns stipulated  in  the  convention  of  war  that  the  King  of 
France  should  be  the  principal  party  of  this  coalition,  the  sole 
object  of  which  was  the  defi^ce  of  his  throne  guaranteed  by 
Europe,  and  that  he  should  join  to  the  combined  forces  the 
French  troops  still  faithful  to  his  cause.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
thus  assigned  the  leading  part  to  this  prince,  expelled  from  his 
capital,  already  wanderiog  in  a  foreign  country,  and  «^o,  but 
the  evening  before,  was  threatened  with  the  desertipn  and.  the 
disdain  of  the  congress.  M.  de  TaUeyzand  sent  couriers  to  the 
Emg  by  difforent  routes,  to  acquaint  ham  with  tlas  triunjiph  of 
bis  aegociation,  and  it  inay  be  said,  that  he  twioe  crcMvaed  ias 
master;  a  dangerous  part  to  play  for  a  aul^ect. 


BOOK  TWENTY-FIEST. 

Exceptions  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Convention  of  War— Overture  of 
Napoleon  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador — Queen  Hortensia's  attempt 
to  gain  over  Alexander — Napoleon's  Letter  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
— Caulaincourt*s  report  to  Napoleon— Beply  of  the  Council  of  State 
to  the  Declaration  of  the  Allies — ^Mission  of  M.  de  Montrond  to  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  and  of  Baron  de  Stassart  to  the  Empress— Intrigues 
of  Fouch6  with  the  Allies— Distrust  of  the  Emperor— Interview 
between  M.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon  and  M.  de  Werner  at  Basle- 
Napoleon's  suspicions  of  Davoust — Revolt  of  Murat  in  Italy — 
Retrospect  of  his  Life — His  Family  and  Infancy — His  commencement 
in  the  Army — His  Marriage — His  success  in  Italy — His  conduct  in 
the  aflbir  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien — His  expedition  to  Spain — He 
becomes  £ing  of  Naples — His  Life  and  Character.. 


The  policy,  of  the  English  government,  compelled  by  the 
nature  of  its  liberal  institutions  to  answer  for  all  its  acts  at  the 
bar  of  the  public  opinion  of  a  free  people,  had  not  permitted 
Lord  Castlereagh,  its  minister  at  Vienna,  to  sign  ^e  treaty 
offensive  and  defensive  in  the  same  terms  as  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria  and  France  had  adopted.  The  outward  respect  of 
the  British  people  for  the  independence  of  other  nations, 
forbade  its  ministers  to  avow  the  formal  intention  of  restoring 
the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  ministers 
must  be  in  a  position  to  reply  to  parliament,  when  called 
upon  there  for  information  respecting  the  treaty,  that  the 
safety  of  England,  the  deliverance  of  the  continent,  and  war 
against  Napoleon,  constituted  the  only  objects  of  their  aima^ 
ments  and  their  subsidies.  These  ministers,  therefore,  only 
gave  their  adhesion  to  the  treaties  and  to  the  convention  of 
yrax,  in  ambiguous  terms,  of  which  all  understood  the  meaning, 
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though  no  one  could  impugn  the  text.  They  declared  that  they 
only  joined  the  coalition  to  pursue  the  common  war  against  the 
common  enemy,  but  in  no  respect  to  impose  any  particular 
government  upon  France ;  a  reservation  which  was  necessary 
for  their  justification  to  the  British  parliament.  By  a  singular 
turn  of  opinion,  and  by  one  of  those  inexplicable  contradictions 
peculiar  to  all  oppositions  in  a  free  country,  a  small  but 
eloquent  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  affected  an  im- 
passioned partiality  for  Bonapartism.  This  party  sacrificed  its 
patriotism  to  that  thirst  for  popularity  at  any  cost,  the  besetting 
sin  of  orators ;  and  sought  this  popularity  even  in  the  name  of 
Napoleon,  the  enemy  of  their  country.  The  English  ministers, 
however,  depending  on  the  good  sense  of  the  majority,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  the  nation  at  large,  engaged  to  furnish  a  war 
subsidy  of  126,000,000  of  francs  to  the  coalition,  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  troops 

II. 

While  these  resolutions  were  signing  at  Vienna,  while  the 
combined  armies  were  receiving  their  orders  to  march,  and  the 
sovereigns  were  separating  to  join  their  respective  armies,  and 
re-assemble  on  the  frontiers,  Napoleon  continued  to  flatter 
France,  and  to  flatter  himself,  with  hopes  of  the  inaction  of 
Europe,  and  the  speedy  rupture  of  the  coalition.  He  neglected 
nothii^g  to  regain  some  shadow  or  pretext  for  negociation.  His 
declarations  to  the  people  and  to  the  allied  powers  were  those 
of  a  peaceful  prince,  who  is  desirous  of  either  re-assuring,  or 
lulling  his  enemies.  The  combined  armies  were  already 
advancing  through  Germany,  and  the  English  vessels  were 
capturing  his  sl^ps  on  both  seas,  but  he  still  feigned  not  to 
hear  these  notes  of  war,  and  still  redoubled  his  demonstrations 
of  peace. 

The  prolonged  residence  at  Paris  of  the  Baron  de  Vincent, 
the  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVIII.,  gave 
some  shadow  of  probability  to  the  rumours  spread  by  Napoleon, 
of  his  pretended  secret  relations  with  the  Emperor  Francis, 
and  of  the  connivance  of  M.  de  Mettemich  in  his  return  to 
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Exanoe.    Tfatse  nmoars  wore  nodui^  bat  pplke  artificea.;  for 
the  Baton  de  Yiiieent  was  only  retained  ial^arifr&r  want  of 
paaspcHrts  to  leave.  France.    The  Emperor,  however,  directed 
Mi  de  Caukinoourt,  has  numisler  of  fer^gn  a£Eaixs,  to  seek  an 
interriew  wiih  this  ambaasadoir,  bat  M.  de  Vincent  declined  all 
official  intercourse  with  the  minister  of  a  government  whicLhe 
did  not  recognise:    He  consented,  howevw,  to  converse  with 
M.  de  Ganhdneoinrt,  at  an  accidental  meeting  at  the  residence 
of  Madam^^de  Souza,  the  wife  of  the  Fortugaese  amhasflador. 
Madame  de  Seoza  was  a  Frenchwoman,  well  known  in  the 
litecBTf  woddhj  works  of  fiction,  formerly  ccmnected  with  M. 
de  TaDeyruid,  and  the  mother  of  M«  de  Flahaut,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  young  officers  of  Na|>oleon,  both  in  the  court 
and  the  armj.     Of  a  natural  disposition,  similar  to  that  of 
Madame  de  QeapSaa  and  Madame  de  Stael,  she  was  equally  dis- 
posed to  be  the  instrument  of  political  fortune  for  the  men 
to  whom  she  devoted  her  celebrity.     She  had  long  before 
offered  to  serve  the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon,  for  her  heart  and 
her  ambition  were  both   enlisted  in  his  cause.     Baron  de 
Vincent  was  in  no  respect  authorised. to  reply  in  the  na«e  of 
his  sorereign  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt;  he  had  no  communication 
with  Vienna,  and.  could  only  express  himself  in  coiy^ctorea. 
He  was  suffideotly  acquainted,  however,  with  the  firm  resolution 
of  his  courts  never  to  expose  Germany  and  Italy  to  a  second 
reign  of  the  conqueror  of  Milan  and  of  Vienna,  to  assure  the 
minister  of  foreign  aJSairs  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would 
not  treat  with  him«    He  was  less  explicit  on  the  regency  of 
Marie-Louise,  a  combination  which  might  tempt  Austria  perb^s 
by  the  perspective  of  a  minority  of  the  King  of  Borne,  swayed 
from  Vienna  by  the  ascendant  of  a  father  over  his  daughter  and 
bis  grandson.    He  consented  to  take  charge  of  a  letter  from. 
Napoleon,  for  the  Empress  at  Vienna ;  he  then  obtained  his 
passports,  departed  for  Vienna,  and  gave  the  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Francis,  who  did  not,  however,  communicate  it  to  his 
daughter.     Uneasy  about  the  attempts  which  French  agents, 
it  was  said,  were  meditating  at  Vienna,  to  cany  off  Marie- 
Louise  and  the  King  of  Borne,  and  to  take  them  to  Paris,  the 
Emperor  Francis  became  alarmed  for  his  daughter  while  at  the 
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isokted  resddenoe  of  Sehceabnimiy  and  had  her  removed  t»  his 
a«m  pakee  at  YieiuQa.  This  princess,  \¥hose  return  to  Paris 
votdd  compikicate  a&esh  the  embarrassment  of  the  coalition, 
dxeaded  as  muob,  as:  her  fsAhas  the  attempts  of  Napoleon's 
agents  against  her  ajad  her  son.  Freedom  in  her  o\m  country, 
and  asoveeeigniy  in  Italy,  were  dearer  to  her  than  slavery  on 
the  throne  of.  France.  Her  heart  was  no  longer  Napoleoa's ; 
and  her  soul  had  never  ceased  to  be  German. 

III. 

Napoleon,  repulsed  in  all  his  advances  by  the  official  agents 
of  the  tdlied  powers,  had  recourse  to  secret  agents  to  lay  before 
them  propositions  which  resembled  excuses  more  than  explana- 
tlonSk  The  Queen  Hortensia  Beauhamais,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  his  daughter-in-law  and  his  sister-in-law,  and  who 
was  then  in  Germany,  was  commissioned  by  him  to  explore  the 
heart  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  that  old  friendship  which 
he  wished  to  invoke  towards  a  reconciliation  now  so  necessary. 
Queen  Hortensia  reckoned  on  the  personal  favour  which  the 
jwmg  sovereign  of  the  north  had  evinced  for  her  at  Paris  in 
ldl4,  hut  she  was  mistaken.  "  No  peace ;  not  even  a  truce 
with  him,"  said  Alexander.  "  Everything  but  Napoleon  f"  He 
also  engaged  in  a  similar  attempt  his  brother  Joseph,  who  for 
a  moment  had  been  King  of  Spain,  and  had  since  retired  to 
the  Chateau  de  Prangin,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  his 
activity  and  immense  fortune  had  served,  it  is  said,  to  multiply 
the  intrigues  between  France  and  Elba ;  but  Joseph  had  only 
Silence  in  reply.  At  length  the  Emperor  decided  on  speaking 
himself;  and  M.  de  Caulaincourt  wrote  under  his  dictation  the 
following  letter  to  each  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  whose  master 
Napoleon  had  been  so  long,  and  whose  brother  he  still  was 
ambitious  of  being : — 

"Paris,  April  4,  1816. 

"  Sir,  my  brother — ^Tou  have  learned  in  the  course  of  last 

month  my  return  to  the  shores  of  France,  my  entrance  into 

Paris,  and  the  retirement  of  the  Bourbons.     The  true  nature 

of  these  events  mustuow  be  made  known  to  your  Majesty.  They 
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are  the  work  of  an  irresistible  power,  the  result  of  the  unani- 
mous will  of  a  great  nation,  which  knows  its  duties  and  its 
rights.  The  dynasty  which  force  had  imposed  upon  the  French 
people  was  no  longer  calculated  for  them  ;  the  Bourbons  had 
no  community  with  them,  either  of  feeling  or  manners. 
France  was  therefore  compelled  to  withdraw  from  them ;  its  voice 
called  on  a  liberator,  for  the  experiment  which  had  induced 
me  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  had  failed.  I  therefore  re- 
turned, and  from  the  spot  where  I  first  touched  the  soil  of 
France  the  love  of  my  people  bore  me  to  the  bosom  of 
my  capital. 

"  The  first  wish  of  my  heart,  is  to  repay  so  much  affection 
with  an  honourable  tranquillity.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
imperial  throne  was  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  French ; 
and  my  most  ardent  hope  is  to  render  it  at  the  same  time  the 
means  of  confirming  the  peace  of  Europe. 

"  Enough  of  glory  has  added  lustre  by  turns  to  the  flags  of 
the  different  nations ;  the  vicissitudes  of  fate  have  sufficiently 
caused  a  succession  of  great  reverses  and  signal  triumphs.  A 
more  noble  arena  is  now  opened  to  the  sovereigns,  and  I  shall 
be  the  first  to  enter  it.  After  having  presented  the  world  with 
the  spectacle  of  great  battles,  it  will  be  sweeter  to  recognise 
hereafter,  no  other  rivalship  than  that  of  prolonging  the 
blessings  of  peace ;  no  otner  struggle  than  the  sacred  one  of 
perpetuating  the  happiness  of  nations. 

**  France  takes  a  pride  in  proclaiming  frankly  this  noble  end 
of  all  her  wishes.  Jealous  of  her  own  independence,  the  inva- 
riable principle  of  her  policy  will  be  the  most  absolute  respect 
for  the  independence  of  other  nations.  If  such  are,  as  I  confi- 
dently believe,  the  personal  sentiments  of  your  Mfgesty,  the 
general  tranquillity  is  assured  for  a  long  period ;  and  justice, 
seated  at  the  confines  of  the  different  states,  will  alone  suffice 
to  guard  the  frontiers. 

"  Napoleon." 

IV. 

The  frontiers,  however,  were  so  completely  closed  against 
all  the  messages  of  Napoleon,  and  Europe  had  so  entirely 
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'withdrawn  from  him  all  the  official  or  officious  agents  of  Paris, 
that  the  minister  of  foreign  affidrs  could  not  succeed  in 
forwarding  one  of  these  letters  to  any  of  the  European  courts. 
The  Emperor,  reduced  to  the  conviction  that  his  attempts  at 
seduction  or  division  upon  the  allied  powers  were  vain,  and  that 
it  would  be  more  dignified  for  him  to  confess  his  isolation  than 
to  mask  it  for  a  few  days  longer,  under  feigned  or  ridiculous 
negociations,  caused  himself  the  following  cry  of  alarm  to  be 
published  in  his  journals.  It  was  his  minister  Caulaincourt 
-who  seemed  to  reveal  to  him  with  sorrow,  a  fact  already  known 
to  all ;  and  to  urge  him  to  the  extreme  measures  demanded  by 
the  attitude  of  Europe. 

"Sire,"  said  Caulaincourt  to  him  in  his  public  report, 
"alarming  symptoms  are  all  at  once  manifested  on  every  side. 
An  unaccountable  system  threatens  to  prevail  amongst  the 
allied  powers,  that  of  preparing  for  action  without  admitting  a 
preliminary  explanation  with  the  nation  they  seem  determined 
to  fight  with. 

"  It  was  reserved  for  the  present  epoch  to  see  an  assemblage 
of  monarchs  simultaneously  interdict  all  communication  with 
one  great  state,  and  close  all  access  to  its  amicable  assurances. 
The  couriers  sent  from  Paris  for  the  different  courts,  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  their  destination.  One  could  not  go  beyond  Stras- 
burg ;  another  sent  to  Italy,  has  been  obliged  to  return  from 
Turin ;  a  third  destined  for  Berlin  and  the  north,  has  been 
arrested  at  Mayence,  ill  treated  by  the  Prussian  commandant, 
and  his  despatches  have  been  seized. 

"  When  a  barrier  almost  impenetrable  rises  thus  between 
the  French  ministry  and  its  agents  abroad,  between  your 
Majesty's  cabinet  and  those  of  other  sovereigns,  there  is  no 
other  method  open  to  your  ministiy,  than  by  the  public  acts  of 
foreign  governments,  to  judge  of  their  intenticms. 

"In  England  orders  have  been  given  to  augment  the 
British  forces,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea.  Thus  the  French 
nation  ought  on  all  sides  to  be  on  its  guard.  It  may  apprehend 
a  continental  aggression,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  watch 
the  whole  extent  of  its  coasts  against  the  possibility  of  a 
descent. 
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'*  In  Attstiia,  in  Russia,  in  Prussia,  in  all  parU  of  Geimany 
and  in  Italj ;  every^ere^  in  short,  is  seen  a  genasal  armament. 

"  In  ihe^  Netherlands,  a  convoy  o£  120  man  and  l$lofficeis» 
French  prisoners  retaming  from  Eossia,  has  been  stopped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tirlemoot 

"  On  eyery  point  of  Europe,  and  at  the.  same  momenta 
troops  are  preparing,  armang,  and  marching,  or  tbegr  are  ready 
to  marclL*' 

V, 

Intelligent  men  learnt  nothing  from  the  pabHeation  of  this 
report;  but  the  nu^ority  of  the  nation,  contin^aJly  lulled  by  the 
p(4ice  mth  hopes  of  peace,  or  of  a  secr^  understanding  mth 
Austria,  was  moved  aftcording  to  the  feefing  in  the  different  pro- 
vinees.    In  one  place,  with  stupor  at  the  necesfioty  for  war;  in 
another,  with  anger  at  the  artifices  of  Napoleoii,  by  which  they 
had  been  mystified ;  elsewhere,  and  principally  in  the  centre,  and 
on  all  the  eastern  frontiers,  the  people  were  excited  by  patriotism 
and  martial  enthusiasm  against  the  foreign  enemy.     In  La 
Vend^,  public  feeling  began  to  evince  itself;  and  the  chiefs^ 
diseoneerted  at  the  outoet,  by  the  departure  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon,  called  around  them  the  bravest  of.  their  soldiers,  to 
form  an  army  auxiliaiy  to  a  coalitioin,  of  which  the  King  was 
at  oace  the  object,  and  the  chief.    The  Emperor,  to  counter- 
balance in  the  minds  of  the    people  the  disaffection   and 
irritation  which  the  declaration  of  the  allied  powers  produced 
everywhere,  caused  to  be  drawn  up  by  hia  partisans  in  the 
Council  of  State,  an  official  refutation  of  the  complaints  of 
Europe  against  him,  and  an  enumeration  of  his  own  grievances 
against  Europe ;  a  refiortation,  in  which  the  cause  of  France, 
the  cause  of  the  revolntion,  and  his  own  cause,  although  so  . 
distinct  from,  and  often  so  op{X)site  to  each  other,  since  the  18th 
Brumaire,  were  mixed  up  together  with  so  much  audacity,  and 
so  much  artifice,  that  in  rising  for  him  the  nation  appeared,  to 
rise  for  its^. 

'*  The  Gooiieilof  State,"  said  the  president  of  this  body,  who 
alone  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at  this  moment;  "the 
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Cooncil  of  State  has  examined  the  declaration  of  the  ISth 
Maxck  It  expresses  such  anti-social  ideas^  that  the  committee 
'was  induced  to  consider  it  one  of  those  supposititious  produce 
tions  by  which  despicable*  men  seek  to  lead  astray  peopleis 
rainds,  and  to  put  public  opinion  on  the  wrong,  scent. 

**  We  assert  thai  this  dedaxation  is  the  wof k  of  French 
plenipotentiaries ;  because  those  of  Austria,  of  Russia^  of  Fnissiay 
and  of  England  could  not  sign  ant  act  whick  the  sovereigns  and 
the  nations  they  represent  would  hasten  to  disavow. 

"  Those  persons  may  have  risked  the  fabrication  and 
publication  of  a  document  such  as  the^pretended  dedaiation  of 
the  13th  March,  in  the  hope  of  arresting,  the  pn^^sa  o£ 
Napoleon,  and  of  misleading  the  French  people  as  to  ^e.  reel 
sentiments  of  the  foreign  powers. 

"This  brave  and  generous  natioa  revolts  against  all  that 
bears  the  character  of  cowardke  and  o^resskm ;  its  a£fectiona 
are  increased  when  th^r  object  is  threatened  or  injured  by  a 
great  in^tice;  and  the  assassination  provoked  by  the  first 
sentences  of  the  declaration  of  the  IBthMarch,.  will  find  no  arm 
to  accomplish  it,  either  amongst  the  25,000,000  of  French,  the 
majority  of  which  have  fMlowed,  guarded,  and  protected  Napo- 
leon from  the  Mediterranean  to  his  capital;  nor  amongst  the 
18,000,000  of  Italians,  the  6,000,000  of  Belgians,  or  borderers 
of  the  Ehine,  and  the  numerous  populations  of  Germany :  who 
in  this  solemn  conjuncture  have  never  pronounced  his  name 
but  with  a  respeptful  remembrance;  nor  by  a  single  member  of 
the  indignant  English  nation,  whose  honourable  sentiments 
disavow  the  language  which  they  have  dared  to  aseribe  to  the 
aJlied  sovereigns. 

"  The  nations  of  Europe  are  enlightened ;  they  judge  the 
rights  of  Napoleon,  of  the  allied  princes,  and  of  the  Bourlxms. 

"  They  know  that  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  is  a  treaty 
between  sovereigns :  its  violation  by  the  entrance  of  Napoleoa 
upon  the  French  territory  could  not,  like  any  other  infhustioa 
of  a  diplomatic  act,  produce  any  but  an  ordinary  war,  the  result 
of  which,  with  respect  to  person,  could  only  be  the  condition  of 
a  conq^aeror  or  conquered,  at  liberty  or  a  pisoner  of  war.  With 
respect  to  possessions,  to  preserve,  or  to  lose  them ;  to  increaBt 
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or  diminish  them  ;  and  that  every  thought,  every  menace,  every 
attempt  against  the  life  of  one  prince  at  war  with  another,  is  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  of  the  cahinets 
of  Europe. 

"But,  nevertheless,  what  has  Napoleon  done?  He  has 
honoured  with  his  protection  men  of  all  those  nations  who  have 
been  insulted  by  the  infamous  mission  on  which  they  have  been 
summoned ;  he  has  shown  himself  moderate,  generous,  and  a 
protector  towards  those  even  who  have  vowed  death  against 
him. 

'  "  When  he  spoke  to  General  Excelmans,  marching  after  the 
column  which  escorted  Louis- Stanislaus  Xavier;  to  General 
Count  d'Erlon,  who  was  to  receive  him  at  Lille;  to  General 
Clausel,  when  going  to  Bordeaux  against  the  Duchess  d*Angou- 
]^me  ;  to  General  Grouchy,  when  marching  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
civil  troubles  excited  by  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me ;  everywhere, 
in  short,  orders  were  given  by  the  Emperor  that  persons  should 
be  respected  and  protected  from  all  attack,  from  all  danger,  and 
from  all  violence,  in  their  progress  through  the  French  territory, 
<ind  at  the  period  of  their  quitting  it. 

"  Nations  and  posterity  will  judge  on  which  side  has  been, 
in  this  great  conjuncture,  respect  for  the  rights  of  people  and 
of  sovereigns,  for  the  rules  of  war,  the  principles  of  civilization, 
the  maxims  of  civil  and  religious  law ;  and  they  will  pronounce 
between  Napoleon  and  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

"  If,  after  having  examined  the  pretended  declaration  of  the 
oongress,  under  this  first  aspect,  we  discuss  it  in  its  connection 
with  the  diplomatic  conventions,  and  with  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  of  April  11th,  ratified  by  the  French  government,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  violation  can  only  be  imputed  to  those  very 
persons  who  moke  it  a  subject  of  reproach  against  Napoleon. 

"The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  has  been  violated  by  the 
allied  powers,  and  by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  what  regards 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  family,  and  in  what  regards  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  French  nation. 

"  What  ought  Napoleon  to  do  ?  Ought  he  to  consent  to 
the  complete  violation  of  the  engagements  made  with  him,  and 
personally  resigning  himself  to  the  fate  that  was  preparing  for 
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him,  abandon  also  his  mfe,  his  son,  his  fianulj,  and  his  faithfiil 
servants  to  their  frightfal  destiny. 

"  Such  a  resolution  appears  to  be  beyond  all  human  powers, 
but,  nevertheless,  Napoleon  would  have  adopted  it,  if  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  France  had  been  the  price  of  this  new  sacri- 
fice. Hewouldhave  again  devoted  himself  for  the  French  people, 
to  whom  he  makes  it  his  glory  to  owe  everything,  to  whom  he 
wishes  to  return  all,  and  to  whom  alone  he  will  answer  for  his 
actions  and  devote  his  life. 

"  It  was  for  France  alone,  and  to  save  it  from  the  miseries  of 
internal  war,  that  he  abdicated  the  crown  in  1814.  He  re- 
turned to  the  French  people  the  rights  he  held  from  them ; 
and  he  left  them  at  liberty  to  choose  a  new  master,  and  to  found 
their  liberty  and  their  happiness  on  institutions  which  should 
protect  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

"He  hoped  for  the  preservation  to  the  country  of  all  it  had 
acquired  by  twenty-five  years  of  combats  and  of  glory — the 
exercise  of  its  sovereignty  in  the  choice  of  a  dynasty,  and  in 
the  stipulation  of  the  conditions  under  which  that  dynasty  should 
be  invited  to  the  throne. 

**  He  expected  from  the  new  government :  respect  for  the 
glory  of  the  army,  the  rights  of  brave  soldiers,  and  the  guarantee 
of  all  interests  of  recent  date. 

"But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  all  idea  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  was  scouted. 

"  The  principle  upon  which  public  and  civil  legislation  has 
been  based  since  the  revolution  has  been  equally  thrown  aside. 

"France  has  been  treated  like  a  revolted  country,  re- 
conquered by  the  arms  of  its  former  masters,  and  again  enslaved 
by  a  feudal  domination. 

"  A  constitutional  law  has  been  imposed  upoQ  France,  as 
easy  to  elude  as  to  revoke,  and  in  the  form  simply  of  royal 
ordonnances;  without  consulting  the  nation;  without  even 
hearing  those  bodies,  now  become  illegal,  the  phantom  of  a 
national  representation. 

"  The  violation  of  the  charter  has  only  been  restrained  by 
the  timidity  of  the  government,  and  the  extent  of  its  abuse  of 
authority  has  only  been  limited  by  its  weakness. 
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''The  breaking  up  of  the  anny,  the  dispenion  of  its 
officers,  the  banishment  of  several  of  them,  the  ^lehasettient  of 
die  soldiers,  the  suppression  of  their  gmtnitieB,  the  wididraw- 
ing  of  their  pay  or  pensions,  the  Tedactkm  of  tfae  emoliunents 
of  the  members  of  the  legi6n  of  honour,  the  contempt  dioim 
to  the  citizens,  designated  once  more  under  the  title  of 
Hers  eUUy  the  spoliation  already  commenced  of  the  holders 
i>f  national  property,  the  actual  depreciation  in  value  of  that 
portion  which  they  were  compelled  to  di^ose  of,  the  restora- 
iion  of  feudalism  in  its  titles,  its  pririLeges,  and  its  rights, 
l^e  re-establishment  of  ultramontane  principles,  the  abrogation 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallicaai  chnndi,  tiie  abolition  of  the 
concordat,  the  re-establishment  of  titiies,  the  regenerated  in- 
tolerance of  an  exclusive  worship,  the  dosnination  of  a  handlbd 
of  nobles  over  a  people  accustomed  to  equality :  these  are  tite 
liiings  which  the  ministers  of  the  Bourboaas  have  effected,  or 
wished  to  effect  for  France. 

''It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  quitted  the  Isle  of  Elba. 

'*  He  has  not  brought  war  into  the  boson  Y)f  France;  but, 
en  the  contrary,  he  has  kept  down  the  war  which  the 
holders  of  nataonal  property,  oonstitutuxg  ibui^fifiths  of  Fr^ich 
proprietors,  wronged  by  the  nobles,  would  have  been  forced  to 
declare  i^ainst  their  oppressors;  and  the  war  which  the 
Protestants,  the  Jews,  and  men  of  different  forms  of  worship 
would  have  been  compelled  to  maintain  against  their  persecutors. 
•  ''  He  is  come  to  deliver  France,  and  his  reception  there  has 
been  that  of  a  liberator. 

**  He  arrived  almost  alone,  travelled  220  leagues  without 
obstacles,  without  fighting,  aad  reoccupied  without  resistance, 
in  the  midst  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  acdamations  of  the 
innnense  majority  of  the  citizens,  the  thnme  abandoned  by  the 
Bourbons,  who  neither  amangst  the  army,  amongst  thdr 
household,  amongst  the  National  Guard,  or  amongst  the 
people,  could  arm  a  single  person  to  try  and  maintain  them 
Idiereon. 

"  And  yet — ^replaced  at  the  head  of  that  nation  which  had 
abeady  chosen  him  three  times,  and  which  has  again  desigDated 
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bun  a  ibiirth  time,  by  the  'weleome  it  lias  given  him  in  his 
march  and  his  trinmphal  arrival ;  of  that  nation  hy  which  and 
&r  which  he  wishes  to  reign — ^what  does  Napoleon  desire? 
That  which  .the  Frendi  people  themselyes  desire — ^the  inde- 
pendence of  E^ianoe,  internal  peace,  and  peace  witli  all  nadoas, 
die  esemtion  of  the  treaty  of  Pans  of  May  SO,  16U." 

VI. 

While  Fmoce,  at  length  recalled  from  its  illusions,  was 
reflecting  on  Uus  declaration  of  the  Council  of  State,  wherein 
ihe  libexal  spnt  of  Bex^jamin  Oanstant,  the  repablican  spirit 
of  Garaot,  and  the  servile  spinit  of  the  peroonal  courtiers  of  the 
Bmpevor,  struggled  together  in  the  formation  of  a  style  calcu- 
lated to  express  such  a  diversity  of  opinions,  the  Emperor 
himself  endeavoured  to  effect  by  the  corruption  of  character, 
what  he  had  not  been  able  to  achieve  by  the  seduction  of  the 
foreign  cabinets.  There  was  at  Paris  one  of  those  equivocal 
persons  whose  existence  is  a  problem,  who  make  use  of  their 
wit  as  a  passport  to  the  most  opposite  causes,  and  appear  with 
equal  likelihood  to  be  servingall ;  who  conciliate  by  their  pleas- 
ing manners,  and  disarm  suspicion  by  their  vohUaHty.  This 
was  M.  de  Montrond,  an  assiduous  partisan  of  M.  de  TaUeyzand 
in  all  his  fortunes,  and  who  flattered  his  taste  for  play  and 
pleasure,  to  worm  himself  into  his  confidence.  M.  de  Montrond, 
known  under  tins  chaiacter  by  all  the  influential  men  of  the 
European  cabinets,  mi^t  naturally  pass  at  Vienna  for  a  confi- 
dant summoned  from  Paris  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  bring  him  news  from 
the  royalists.  His  presence  and  his  name  could  excite  no 
suspicion  amongst  the  German  police,  being  known  to,  and 
duelded  by  the  friendship  of  the  Frendi  negodators.  This 
double  aspect  recommended  M.  de  M(mtrond  to  t^e  Emperor, 
who  oonfided  to  him  a  conciliatory  message,  and  promises  of 
dignities  and  immense  fortune  for  his  old  minister,  if  he  would 
detach  himself  from  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIII.,  which  he  said 
was  abandoned  by  fortune,  and  come  back,  like  Ney,  the  army 
and  the  people  to  his  side ;  shake  the  confederation  of  hatsed 
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of  the  foreign  powers  against  him,  and  return  to  France,  whore 
the  Emperor's  gratitude  would  load  him  with  wealth  and  titles 
superior  to  all  his  former  munificence.  Napoleon  knew  that 
of  all  temptations  that  could  he  offered  to  M.  de  Talleyrand 
the  temptation  of  wealth  was  the  most  irresistihle,  hecause 
wealth  ahundantly  acquired  and  ahundandj  squandered  hj  this 
statesman,  gratified  at  once  the  three  principal  passions  of  his 
soul — power,  pleasure,  and  generosity.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  wh6 
had  nothing  to  acquire  in  the  illustration  of  his  name,  had  at 
an  early  period  summed  up  his  life  upon  two  instincts — ^power 
to  liye  in  grandeur,  wealth  to  live  in  pleasure.  This  was  the 
philosophy  of  his  private  life.  The  negociations  with  which 
he  had  been  charged  by  the  Directory  and  the  Emperor,  the 
recompenses  he  had  received  from  the  contracting  powers,  the 
munificence  of  those  princes  whose  claims  he  had  £a.voured 
at  the  congress,  in  the  distribution  of  territories  and  indemni- 
ties, had  forestalled  the  offers  of  Napoleon. 

VIT. 

M.  de  Montrond  arrived  in  fact  at  Vienna  under  shelter  of 
the  confidential  friendship  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  whose  name 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  Germany.  Accustomed  to  read 
in  the  countenance  of  his  patron  the  secret  thought  which  it 
was  necessary  to  serve,  he  felt  at  the  first  word  and  the  first 
smile  that  hia  mission  had  been  foreseen,  but  that  it  was  too 
late.  Europe  had  forestalled  M.  de  Montrond.  The  treaty  of 
March  25th  was  signed,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  backed  by 
the  cause  of  the  world,  and  a  million  of  men.  '*  You  have 
come  too  late,*'  he  said  to  M.  de  Montrond;  "  Europe  and  I 
have  chosen  oiir  part !  Bei^fiain  with  us,  and  do  not  mistake 
fortune  as  the  Emperor  mistook  his  hour  of  action.'*  M.  de 
Montrond,  whom  M.  de  Talleyrand  made  read  the  declaration 
and  the  conventions,  did  not  even  enter  into  negociation 
with  the  ambassador.  He  was  removed  from  Vienna,  however, 
lest  he  should  try  to  open  secret  communications  with  Marie- 
Louise,  ^th  which  he  was  said  to  be  also  charged.  Baron  de 
Stassart,  of  Belgian  origin,  and  less  suspected  for  that  reason; 
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was  also  charged  bj  the  Emperor  with  a  secret  mission  to  the 
Empress  at  Yiemia,  but  it  was  counteracted  by  thQ  vigilance 
of  M.  de  Mettemich;  in  short,  the  Emperor  was  baffled 
in  all  his  intrigues.  It  was  felt  that  the  possession  of  his 
son  would  be  a  means  of  negociating  between  France  and 
him,  as  well  as  between  him  and  Europe.  By  abdicating  in 
fayour  of  this  son,  he  would  have  deadened  the  hatred  which 
the  liberals  bore  him  at  Paris,  and  by  the  same  stroke  of 
policy  have  allayed  the  terrors  of  Europe.  This  child,  a 
captive  in  the  palace  of  Vienna,  was  the  object  of  all  his 
thoughts  and  the  despair  of  his  ambition 

VIII.    • 

But  while  Napoleon  was  making  vain  attempts  at  negoeia- 
tion  and  arrangement  with  the  allied  powers,  Fouche  was 
maintaining  more  secret  and  more  equivocal  relations  with  hi^ 
enemies.  His  functions  as  muiister  of  police  authorised  him 
to  have  eyes,  hands,  and  speech  everywhere,  under  pretext  of 
acquainting  the  Emperor  with  the  plots  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  of  the  parties  hostile  to  his  cause.  His  agents  were, 
therefore,  spread  over  all  routes,  and  insinuated  into  every 
court  of  Europe.  The  private  communications  which  he  had 
had  before  the  departure  of  the  King  with  the  Count  d' Artois,  M. 
de  Bruges,  the  confidant  of  this  prince,  and  M.  de  Blacas,  and 
the  hints  that  he  had  indirectly  exchanged  with  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, rendered  Fouch6*s  agents  but  little  suspected  at  the 
courts  of  Ghent  and  Vienna.  Good  hopes  were  entertained  of 
a  man  who  hated  Bonaparte  at  bottom,  who  had  been  forced 
upon  him  by  the^revolutionary  party,  and  who  would  inevitably 
lend  a  hand  to  his  enemies,  the  moment  their  armies  should 
have  shaken  him,  to  precipitate  his  fall.  Napoleon,  surrounded 
by  snares,  was  compelled  to  suspect  treason  everywhere,  with- 
out being  able  to  fathom  it.  Chance,  however,  discovered  to 
him  one  of  those  plots  laid  in  his  own  cabinet,  but  which  the 
audacity  of  Fouchfe  enabled  him  to  envelop  still  in  doubt. 

The  secret  police  of  the  Emperor  informed  him  one  day 
that  an  agent  of  M.  de  Mettemich  had  arrived  at  Paris ;  that  he 

2  0 
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had  hftd  a  Doctamal  interview  with  Foach^,  tbathe  was  the  bearer 
ef  a  letter  in  cipher,  written  by  the  Austrian  prime  number  to 
the  minister  itf  pohce  ;  that  in  this  letter  M.  de  Mettemicii 
requested  FaQch6  to  send  a  secret  negociator  to  Bade  on  the 
1st  of  May ;  that  the  Anstnan  cabinet  wosk!,  on  its  side,  send 
there  a  confidential  agent  fnmished  with  a  sign  of  recognition 
agieed  npon,  and  that  these  two  agents,  thus  put  in  eommnniea- 
tion  in  a  nential  city,  wonld  establish  between  M.  de  Mettemkh 
and  Fonche  such  concert  as  both  might  hare  occasion  for  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  poli^.  The  Empenxiv  otonce  alarmed  and 
irritated,  would  not  gire  Fondle  the  time  to  prepare  his 
answers,  and  to  conceal  one  piece  of  treason  by  hatching  another. 
He  summoned  him  instantly,  and  asked  him  in  the  course 
of  conversation  if  he  had  received  any  overtures  from  Austria. 
Fouche  eluded  the  question,  and  the  Emperor  convinced  by 
this  silttoee  of  the  treacheiy  of  his  mimster,  diffiniaaed  him  from 
his  presence  without  displaying  any  suspicicms.  He  at  first  broke 
oat  in  fury  and  menaces  before  his  most  confidential  adheraits, 
talking  of  nothing  less  tnan  to  have  his  minister  immediately 
arrested  and  tried  for  high  treason.  Then,  like  men  whom  neceo- 
sity  forces  to  give  way,  and  who,  to  hide  their  weakness  even  fnnn 
Uiemselves,  seek  pretexts  for  doubt  by  deferring  their  omvio- 
tion,  he  resolved  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  perfidy  or  the  inncv 
oence  of  Fouche,  b^ore  he  i^hould  strike  a  blow  which  would 
leach,  to  his  great  detriment,  all  the  revolutionary  party  devoted 
to  thbt  minister.  He  summoned,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  diat 
individual  of  the  auditors  of  his  Council  of  State  who  had  gone 
to  Elba,  the  bearer  of  his  adherent's  incentives  to  his  enterpriiaei, 
and  who  had  since  become  a  sharer  of  his  confidence  in  the 
Tnikries.  This  wm  M.  Fleory  de  Chaboulon,  fe  whom  he  int- 
parted  the  suspected  plot  <tf  Fouch^,  and  directed  him  to  go 
and  eoUect  the  proofs  of  H  at  Basle,  by  cutstrippingthe'emis- 
saxy  that  his  perfidioos  minister  was  to  have  despatched,  to 
concert  measures  there  with  il.  de  Mettemicb. 

IX. 

<*Ge  instantly  to  Caulaincourt,^  he  snd  to  hsm;  ^hewill 
ffwe  yon  apassport  for  Bask.    Toa  wiH  th^e ineet»  witik  liie 
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ftssistsDce  of  the  Bijgn  of  i<eoogDitioii  that  Gaulaincourt  -will  gire 
yoa,  M.  de  Werner,  the  agent  of  M.  de  Mettemioh.  I  loKni 
that  Mettemkh  isincafmble  of  a  crime ;  aasassiitation  therefore 
is  not  in  the  case,  hut  this  is  apparently  the  cornmenoem^t  of 
8n  hitzigne  in  antioipation  of  mj  ruin,  and  of  an  undarstaoidiDg 
hetiveen  Foooh^  and  the  allied  powers  to  deprive  me  of  the 
throne.  First  bring  this  mystery  to  light,  then  avail  yoois^ 
of  this  intervieif  with  the  secret  i^ent  of  the  Austrian  cabinet 
to  estabKsh  a  reoonoiliation  between  me  and  Austria.  Try  and 
fiidiom  the  wishes  of  that  court,  and  ascertain  above  all,  if^  in 
Ihe  erent  of  my  dealh  on  the  field  of  battle,  Prince  Engene 
Beawhamais,  my  adopted  son,  would  not  be  accepted  as  regent 
and  guardian  to  the  King  of  Rome.'*  The  agent  acoordinj^y 
departed. 

X. 

On  anriving  at  Basle  he  foond  M.  de  Werner,  and  made 
himself  known  to  him  by  means  of  the  concerted  signal  obtained 
from  the  intercepted  correspondence  of  Fouch6.  He  told  M. 
de  Werner  that  be  came  to  him  in  the  name  of  that  minist^, 
and  that  he  might  open  himself  to  him  without  distrust.  This  the 
envoy  of  Prince  Mett^mich  effectualiy  did.  "  The  prince,"  he 
said,  *'has  the  highest  opinion  of  the  talents  and  character  <tf 
Fou^6.  He  thinks  him  too  clear-sighted  to  rely  upon  the 
adventurer,  who  at  this  moment  disturbs  all  Europe ;  he  is 
convinced  that  Foueh^  has  only  consulted  to  return  to  the 
councils  of  Napoleon,  to  spare  his  country  the  extremities  <^ 
foreign  and  civil  war ;  he  does  not  doubt  but  that  the  necessity 
for  the  subversion  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Bourbons,  appears  to  him  to  be  the  only  means  of  pacifying 
the  world.  Assassination  would  be  a  crime,  as  unworthy  of 
the  cause  as  of  the  honour  of  a  statesman  such  as  M.  de 
Mettfflnich ;  one  means  alone  suits  with  the  equity  of  Europe, 
and  that  is  Ibree,  Enrope  is  possessed  of  this ;  but  one  man 
alone,  by  Ms  inflaenoe  with  parties  in  France,  mi^t  averl 
this  sad  eztsemity,  and  spare  the  livers  of  blood  wluoh 
most  flow  agaiti  to  gradfy  the  ambition  of  one  t    This  man  is 
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M,  Fouch6.**  "  Haye  you  had  any  communication  with  him  yet  ?" 
demanded  Bonaparte's  envoy.  "  No,"  replied  M.  de  Werner; 
"  it  was  to  make  oyertures  to  him  on  this  subject,  that  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  has  sent  me  here.  Fouche  alone,  in  his 
estimation,  can  indicate  the  pacific  means  of  arranging  between 
Europe  and  f^rance.  We  know  that  public  opinion  is  adverse 
to  this  usurpation  of  Napoleon,  and  that  the  army  alone  is  de- 
voted to  his  cause.  The  people,  surprised  and  intimidated, 
have  not  had  time  to  rise  against  it;  but  now  they  reflect, 
ihey  are  humbled,  and  they  are  indignant.  Our  reports  are 
unanimous  on  this  increasing  estrangement  of  public  opinion 
from  Napoleon.  There  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  as  experienced 
and  as  able  as  Fouche,  an  all-powerful  mode  of  action  between 
France  and  Napoleon,  and  between  France  and  us.  With  this 
lever  of  public  opinion  he  may  move  not  only  minds  and  things, 
but  the  Emperor  himself.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  preserving  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  grown  old  as  they 
have  done  in  unpopular  ideas ;  but  the  allies  do  not  impose 
any  particular  king  on  France.  They  have  only  one  object — that 
of  removing  Napoleon."  The  envoys  then  discussed  amongst 
themselves  the  names  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  and  Eugene 
Beauhamais,  the  different  forms  of  federation,  of  royalty,  and 
of  regency  which  France  might  accept  to  escape  from  Napoleon 
and  from  the  necessity  of  going  to  war.  Being  only  desirous 
of  sounding  each  other,  the  discussion  was  limited  to  vague 
possibilities  and  suppositions.  One  thing  alone  resulted  from 
this  conversation,  which  was,  that  everything  was  possible 
«Lcept  Napoleon  himself. 

XI 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  secret  negociator  made  a  report 
to  the  Emperor  of  his  interview,  of  the  hopes  that  were  built 
on  the  sentiments  of  Fouche,  but  of  tiie  uncertainty  in  which 
they  were  as  to  his  real  disposition,  and  consequently  of  his 
innocence.  "  I  know  it  already,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  FouchS 
himself  has  come  to  communicate  tome  the  attempt  at  negociar 
lion  opened  by  him  in  my  interest,  but  unknown  to  me,  at 
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Basle.  He  is  mad  for  intrigues,  but  free  from  treason  in  this 
afGair.  Go  and  see  him,  and  tell  him  he  has  my  entire  confidence. 
As  to  the  allies,  we  will  hope  nothing  from  them.  If  Austria 
had  the  courage  to  make  an  alliance  with  me  we  would  together 
save  the  world  from  Bussia,  which,  in  following  me,  has  learned 
the  routes  of  Germany  and  France.  But  Austria  is  already 
ruled  by  Alexander,  who  reigns  in  Europe;  I  alone  could 
coimterbalance  him,  and  my  value  will  not  be  known  till  thiey 
have  destroyed  me !  But  I  shall  sell  my  life  dearly !  They 
would  gladly  have  me  in  an  iron  cage,  to  show  me  in  chains  to 
the  world  as  a  beast  of  prey !  but  they  haye  not  got  me  yet !  I 
will  show  them  the  rousing  of  the  lion !  They  do  not  suspect 
my  strength  !  Were  I  to  put  on  to-morrow  the  bonnet  rouge 
of  1793,  it  would  seal  the  destruction  of  them  all !" 

This  idea  of  changing  his  part  of  a  despotic  sovereign  into 
that  .of  a  tribune  of  the  revolution,  and  to  revive  the  power  of 
the  democracy  which  he  had  enchained,  recurred  every  moment 
in  his  conversations.  It  was  evident  that  he  wavered  be- 
tween two  thoughts,  one  as  impjacticable  as  the  other :  to  seize 
again,  through  victory,  the  tyranny  which  he  had  exhausted 
when  in  his  hands  before,  or  to  constitute  himself  the 
chief  of  an  extinct  revolution,  which  would  never  give  him  its 
confidence  but  as  long  as  it  should  have  occasion  for  a  tribune, 
and  for  soldiers  to  protect  its  deliberations. 

Fouch6,  on  learning  from  the  mouth  of  Napoleon's  confidant 
the  sending  of  this  agent  to  Basle,  to  watch  or  counteract  his 
negociation,  but  ill-concealed  his  resentment  against  the 
Emperor,  whose  suspicions  offended  him.  He  pretended, 
however,  only  to  have  acted  with  so  much  mystery,  to  secure 
a  secrecy  impossible  with  the  Emperor,  whose  loquacious 
conversation  would  soon  noise  it  abroad.  He  sent  this  same 
agent  to  Basle,  charged  with  a  letter  from  him  to  Prince 
Mettemich,  a  letter  intended  beforehand  by  Fouch^  for  cer- 
tain publicity,  and  in  which  he  affected  to  demonstrate  to 
Prince  Mettemich  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Napoleon  to 
preserve  order  in  France  and  an  equilibrium  in  Europe.  He 
thus  kept  himself  on  terms  with  all  parties,  without  preference 
for  any,  but  determined  that  that  alone  should  triumph  to 
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triiicli  events  vere  propitious.  Tha  agent  ftocordin^y  west  a 
second  time  to  Basle,  where  M.  ^  Werner  awaited  liim«  le- 
oeived  Eouclie's  letter,  and  limited  Idmselft  as  at  the  fiirt 
meeting,  to  listening  widioot  raplyiog  to  the  observations  of 
Napoleon's  goTemment  He  was  astMiishedt  however,  at  Ihe 
pertinacity  of  Foi]Kdie,iii  maintaimng  the  necessity  of  restoring 
the  Emperor,  after  the  commnnications  which  that  nunistar* 
he  said,  had  received  £rom  M.  de  Montrond,  on  his  xetum  from 
Vienna.  Napoleon,  on  the  letum  of  his  agent,  leaniing  that 
M  de  Montrond  had  brought  some  oommttnicatioas  to  Foache^ 
and  that  the  latter  had  said  nothing  to  Mm  on  the  sul^t, 
did  not  doubt  any  longer  that  Foudie  was  sil^itly  working  some 
deep  intrigae.  '*  I  have  a  conviction  thait  he  is  betraying  me," 
he  exclaimed,  with  that  iatempenmce  of  language  in  which  i<x 
years  past  his  thoughts  incessantly  evapoaated.  '*  I  know  that 
he  has  intrigues  at  Londcm  and  Ghent,  and  I  am  sorry  1  did 
not  dismiss  him  before  he  came  to  oomj&onicate  to  me  tha 
correspondence  he  had  opened  with  M.  de  Mettemich ;  but 
now  the  time  and  Ihe  pretext  are  post.  He  would  spread  about 
everywhere  that  I  am  a  tyrant  sacrificing  eveiy thing  to  my 
suspicions." 

Thus,  to  regain  the  Empire,  Napoleon  besieged  by  doubts, 
and  surrounded  by  snares,  was  now  compelled  to  feign,  to 
leave  his  enemies  in  his  council,  and  to  oompromise  with 
tareasoB, 

XII. 

He  also  suspected  at  that  time  Marshal  Davoust,  his 
minister  of  war,  who  had  sent  a  private  agent  to  London  to 
purchase  muskets,  which  the  manufactories  of  arms  in  Fiance 
ccmld  not  furnish  fast  enough  for  the  general  armament.  The 
Emperor  thought  he  saw  in  this  negociation  for  procuring 
arms,  a  pretext  on  the  part  of  Davoust  to  mask  a  negociation 
with  the  Bourbons.  He  thought  him  an  accomplice  of  Fouch6's, 
but  he  did  nU  dare  to  express  his  suspicions  aloud*  Davoust 
had,  never  been  a  flatterer  of  Napoleon's  during  his  prospeiily; 
hot  in  his  reverse  he  had  remained  &itbful  to  him  like  Mao- 
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donald.  He  ma  «n  officer  of  the  old  militaiy  school  before 
the  BevolutiQii,  a  Boldier  of  the  Republic,  a  g^eral  of  the 
Empire,  and  a  warrior  and  patriot  under  ^11  systems,  the 
loxigh  frankness  of  his  disposition  guaranteeing  the  fidelity  of 
his  service.  In  the  person  of  Napoleon,  menaced  by  all 
Skvope,  he  defeoided  the  soil  and  the  iBdependence  of  his 
coontrj,  vitfaeat  questioning  himself  is  to  his  repugnances  or 
his  political  predilectkins.  No  one,  by  his  independence  even 
of  the  famnr  of  Napoleon,  was  better  calculated  than  Davoust 
to  orgaoBise  and  put  his  army  in  motion;  he  was  hurt  by  the 
suspicions  of  Na^poieon,  though  they  did  not  detach  him  from 
his  duly ;  but  these  so^eions  soon  after  j^evented  the  Emperor 
from  ecmfiding  in  Davoust,  and  deriving  from  his  sernces  and 
his  credit  with  the  axmy  all  the  advantages  that  he  might 
otherwise  have  obtained.  He  obstinately  refused  to  make  the 
nmrshal  his  major-general*  in  the  campaign  about  to  open, 
and  Davoust  conjured  him  in  vain  to  sf^int  Massena,  who, 
iJiou^  old,  still  bore  a  commanding  aspect,  minister  of  war 
and  commandant  of  the  Notional  Guard  of  Paris.  '*  Massena,*' 
said  Davoust,  '*  will  snffice,  by  his  name  and  by  his  ascendancy, 
for  the  capital  and  the  war-office,  where  physical  strength  and 
activity  are  not  so  neoessaxy  as  in  the  field:  give  me  the 
second  but  the  most  useful  rank,  since  it  is  that  in  which  you 
require  the  greatest  zeal  and  fkidity."  The  Emperor,  beset 
with  doubts  aflber  witnessing  so  mndi  peifidy  even  amongst 
those  who  were  devoted  to  him,  was  inflexible.  He  left 
Davoost  belund,  not  daring  to  trust  him  beside  him  in  his 
tent  Davoust  bewailed  has  removal  from  the  battle-fi^; 
while  the  army  wbaeh  confided  in  him  because  he  had  neTer 
served  the  Bourbons  during  the  mteiregnum  of  his  Empemr, 
distrusted  the  other  marshals  by  whom  Napoleon  was  sur- 
rounded.    The   suspicions  which  the  Emperor  conceived  in 

*  Tlis  offieer  in  ikm  Freaek  service  direoU  the  administraikMi,  ac- 
cmmbu,  and  reemiiing  department  of  the  whole  anny,  and  dei^atchee  the 
ezdent  cf  the  GeneEal-ia-Ghie£  His  doties  resemble  those  of  our  Acgutani- 
General,  but  are  altogether  different  from  those  of  our  Migor-GeneraL^ 
Translator. 
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his  ooart,  and  which  made  him  often  hesitate  in  his  choice  of 
friends,  carried  that  hesitation  even  into  his  camp 

XIII. 

But  at  the  moment  when  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  were  thus 
floating  hetween  impossible  negociations  and  inevitable  war,  an 
event,  independent  of  his  will  and  opposed  to  his  expectant 
policy,  occurred  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  precipitated  the 
catastrophe.  It  furnished  Austria  and  the  allied  powers  with 
the  pretext  they  required  to  give  a  colour,  in  the  eyes  of  their 
subjects  and  their  armies,  to  the  aggression  decided  on  against 
France,  and  above  all,  against  the  Emperor.  Muiat  summoned 
Italy  to  war,  and  marched  out  of  his  capital  at  the  head  of  his 
army. 

To  comprehend  this  temerity  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
brother-in-law  and  lieutenant  of  Napoleon,  afterwards  the  ally 
of  his  enemies,  in  order  to  preserve  his  crown,  then  repenting 
his  defection,  on  feeling  his  isolation  on  his  throne  after  the 
fall  of  his  benefactor  and  his  friend,  then  plotting  in  secret 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  with  the  exile  of  Elba, 
then  counteracting  the  plans  of  Bonaparte,  by  prematurely 
'  giving  the  signal  snd  provocation  of  a  general  war,  in  flying 
to  his  assistance  before  he  was  called,  it  is  necessary  to  Imow 
well  the  nature,  the  character,  the  position,  and  ^e  policy 
of  Murat;  one  of  those  kings  of  fortune,  whose  soul  aspired 
the  most  to  glory,  whose  arm  accomplished  the  greatest  exploits, 
whose  life  was  the  most  fruitful  in  adventures;  the  almost 
fabulous  hero  of  an  epoch  of  which  Murat  was  the  Boland, 
and  Napoleon  the  Charlemagne. 

XIV. 

Murat  was  the  son  of  a  simple  farmer,  who  kept  a 
country  inn  at  La  Bastide,  a  strag^ing  village  in  the  south 
of  France,  fronting  the  Pyrenees ;  the  inhabitants  of  whose 
valleys,  strong,  intelligent  and  adventurous,  possess  almost  the 
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chiTabrous  genius  of  Spain,  and  recall   even   amongst  the 
peasantry  the  plebeian  nobleness  and  intrepidity  of  blood  of 
Henri  IV.    There  are  in  the  south  of  Europe  especially,  as 
there  are  in  Spain,  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  East,  tribes  of 
people  amongst  whom  nobility  is  found  in  every  rank ;  -where 
even  the  mendicant  feels  the  dignity  of  blood,  because  he  has 
within  him  the  pride  of  soul.     The  young  Joachim  Murat 
belonged  to  one  of  these  tribes.    As  a  child,  and  as  a  shepherd, 
he  was  strengthened  by  the  rural  habits,  and  by  the  rough 
agricultural  labours  of  his  family ;  serving  by  turns,  like  his 
brothers,*  in  the  fields,  or  in  his  father's  auberge.    He  was 
passionately  fond  of  horses,  which,  like  those  of  x\iidalusia  and 
Arabia,  are  reared  by  the  peasants  of  the  district,  breaking  them 
in  with  skill,  and  grooming  with  his  childish  hands,  when  occa- 
sion required  it,  those  belonging  to  the  travellers,  chance  visitors 
in  the  stables  of  his  father ;  occupations  which  imbued  him  at  an 
early  age  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  cavalier.     His  family, 
though  rustic,  being  in  easy  circumstances,  procured  him  in  the 
village  and  in  the  small  neighbouring  town  of  Cahors,  the  in- 
struction that  was  suited  to  a  child  who  was  destined  either  for 
the  priesthood,  or  one  of  the  professions  at  that  time  accessible 
to  young  men  of  his  condition.     His  lively  and  flexible  intellect 
accommodated  itself  as  readOy  to  these  mental  exercises,  as  his 
body  did  to  the  labours  of  the  fields,  or  the  dangers  of  the 
camp.    His  figure  was  tall  and  slim,  and  his  neck  easy  and 
slender,  his  arms  flexible,  though  strongly  knit  at  the  shoulders, 
his  legs  well  shaped  for  the  saddle,  his  feet  well  formed  for 
clambering  up  the  steep  ascents  of  the  mountains.     His 
countenance  was  open  and  beaming,  his  eyes  blue,  his  nose 
aquiline,  his  lips  smiling,  his  colour  fresh,  his  hair  chesnut> 
long,  and  silky,  curling  naturally,  and  waving  over  his  cheeks, 
or  flowing  down  his  shoulders  in  the  manner  of  the  Basques, 
all  struck  the  eye  and  won  the  heart.     There  was  something 
heroic  stamped  by  the  hand  of  nature  on  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  this  young  man,  which  foretold  something  singular  in 
his  destiny.     His  mother  and  his  brothers  believed  in  it; 
while  his  sensitive  heart,  obliging  and  kind  to  all,  won  him 
the  love  of  his  comrades  and  turned  aside  all  envy. 
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XV. 


His  passion  for  liorses  and  Bins  veiy  soon  won  ihe  sool 
of  Muiat  from  tbe  sacefdotal  vocil»m  to  which  liiB  £Buaiily  had 
destined  him  in  spite  of  nature.  The  sanctuary;  mth  the  idle 
and  sedentary  fife  of  a  priest,  ooald  not  satisfy  hia  fire  and 
energy  ,*  and  in  1767,  when  only  fifbeen  yeaxs  of  age,  he  enliatod, 
contmry  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  in  the  12th  rajgimaat  of 
light  dragoons.  Europe  being  then  at  peace*  he  boie  &r  five 
years,  without  impatience  or  dis^gost,  the  li£9  of  a  private 
soldier,  for  which  his  arms  and  his  horse  coosded  him.  The 
war  of  17952  summoned  his  regiment  to  the  frontiers,  and  gaye 
an  opportupily  for  displaying  the  bravery  and  aptitude  of  the 
young  soldier.  In  the  course  of  twelve  numths  he  passed 
tSuough  the  ranks  of  corporal  and  troop  quartermaster,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  made  a  eommisaioQed  officer.  The 
emigration  having  left  the  ranks  free,  and  officeis  conumssions 
vacant  in  abundance,  he  became  a  captain  in  1798,  and  in  a 
few  succeeding  years  he  was  elevated  by  one  exploit  a&er 
another,  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-genenL  Napdeon,  who 
distiuguished  him  eveiywhere  in  the  first  Italian  oampaign,  ap* 
pointed  him  his  aide-de-camp  at  Milan,  and  repaid  in  friend- 
ship all  the  admiration  and  devotion  evinced  for  him  l^  young 
Murat.  He  attadied  him  to  hb  fortunes,  ooidacted  him  to 
Egypt,  witnessed  his  cavalry  charges  against  the  Mamdakes, 
felt  how  the  electric  spark  of  his  valour  im^ired  his  troops* 
and  recc^ising  in  him  the  buit^faney  and  enthusiasm,  of  the 
army,  he  brought  him  back  to  France,  when  he  returned  to 
dazzle  and  enslave  the  directory,  and  confided  to  him  the  part 
of  audacity  and  armed  intervention  at  St  Gkud  on  the  18th 
Brumaire.  It  is  known  how  Murat,  being  left  by  Bonaparte 
with  his  grenadiers  at  the  door  of  the  Orangery,  irhHe  he 
went  to  address  and  dissolve  the  CSooncil  of  Five  Hundred, 
received  into  his  arms  the  same  Bonaparte,  repulsed,  diaoon 
certed,  and  almost  fainting;  put  him  on  horseback, aroused  hia 
courage,  inspired  his  soldiers,  covered  his  coniosMm,  retrieved 
liis  defeat,  and  crowned  his  fortunes  and  ha  crime  by  diqaersiflg 
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mtk  Ids  bayonets  the  unanned  rep^ese&tatiTes  of  the  xiation. 
From  that  day  forward  the  grateful  Bonaparte  beheld  inMnmt 
a  counterpart  of  himself,  and  resolved,  from  feeling  as  well  as 
from  policy,  to  attach  to  him  thit  companion  in  atms,  who 
attncted  good  Ibrtone  ereiyidMre  to  his  designs.  These  two 
warriors  mingled  their  iires  together,  to  doul^  as  it  were 
their  force  by  mntoal  attachment.  Mnrat  was  appointed  com- 
mandant of  ^e  goard  of  the  Consul;  but  ambition  was  not  a 
tie  sufiSciently  strong  to  bind  him  to  the  fortunes  of  his  friend, 
now  become  chief  of  the  Republic ;  lore  drew  still  closer  heart  to 
heart,  and  blood  to  blood;  for  the  jwmg  officer  was  in  1ot& 
with  one  of  his  geBaral's  sisters,  Caroline  Bonaparte.  She 
wassearoeiy  in  the  prime  of  youth,  of  a  beauty  less  Grecian 
and  classic,  in  tbe  eyes  of  statuaries,  than  that  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Princess  Panline  Borghese,  but  more  grace- 
Inlly  attractive,  of  &  more  lofty  soul,  a  more  cultivated  intellect, 
sdA  a  more  royal  ambition.  Murat  trembled  to  ask  her  in 
maniage,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  refusal  grounded  upon  his 
humble  birth  and  want  of  fortune :  but  Bonaparte,  counting  his 
braviNry  for  riches  and  his  own  favour  for  blood,  offered  her  to 
him.  Murat,  the  most  enamoured  and  the  most  happy  of 
men,  gare  his  heart  to  the  sister,  and  to  the  brother  his  grati- 
tude and  devotion.  Thenceforward  the  two  families  were 
mingled  like  their  two  destinies. 

XVI. 

He  commanded  the  cavalry  soon  alter  at  Mar^igo,  received 
a  sabre  of  honour  for  his  exploits,  was  appointed  commander- 
B^ehie^  of  the  detachment  of  the  French  army  which  marched 
into  the  B<mian  states,  re-established  tbe  Pope  at  Borne, 
drove  out  the  Neapohtans,  stored  Naples  as  a  mediator,  and 
ooncluded  a  peace  with  the  King  of  the  two  SidUes.  On  his 
return  he  went  to  visit  his  humble  famfly  and  to  show  off  bis 
glory  in  his  fathear's  village,  bat  with  a  modesty  and  a  cordiality 
which  elevated  to  his  own  level  all  the  old  witnesses  of  his 
original  obscurity.  Bonaparte  appointed  him  governor  of 
Paris,  and  he  executed  the  functions  of  his  office  with  a  degree 
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of  luxury  and  grandeur  which  served  as  a  foretaste  of  the 
Empire.  He  paved  the  vraj  to  the  throne  for  his  hrother-in- 
law,  and  carried  all  his  wishes  into  effect;  hut  Bonaparte 
knew  him  well  enough  to  ask  nothing  of  him  that  could  dehase 
his  heart  or  tarnish  his  name :  he  charged  Murat  to  dispense 
his  favours,  and  others  to  execute  his  rigours. 

This  was  the  period  when  Bonaparte,  in  pursuance  of  his 
Machiavelian  views  which  made  him  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
useful  crimes,  caused  to  be  seized  in  a  neutral  territory,  tried, 
and  sacrificed  in  one  night,  the  young  and  innocent  son  of  the 
Condes.  Murat  lent  neither  heart  nor  hand  to  this  tragedy ; 
his  post  as  governor  of  Paris,  and  his  family  connexion  with 
Bonaparte,  however,  made  people  believe  at  the  time  that  he 
had  imbrued  his  hands  in  that  innocent  blood,^  but  this  was  a 
calumny  of  ignorance.  Having  learnt  from  rumours  at  the 
palace,  and  from  Madame  Bonaparte,  that  something  sinister 
was  plotting  against  a  prince  of  the  Bourbon  family,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  voice  and  influence  of  his  young  wife  to  dis- 
suade Bonaparte  from  every  measure  which  was  not  required 
by  prudence  and  the  safety  of  his  government.  He  appealed 
to  glory  as  well  as  pity.  He  was  not  initiated  in  any  of  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  the  attempt.  His  functions  as 
governor  of  Paris  required  that  he  should  designate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  courtr  martial ;  and  he  did  so  at  the  orders  of  the 
minister  of  war,  without  choice  of  their  rank,  and  amongrft 
the  commanding  officers  of  corps  in  the  garrison  of  Paris. 
He  might  have  looked  for  an  acquittal,  and  he  hoped  without 
any  doubt  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  in  the  event  of 
condemnation.  He  was  either  sick,  or  affected  to  be  so, 
during  those  fifttal  days,  the  better  to  keep  his  hand  out 
of  this  snare;  and  he  confined  himself  to  sending  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  judgment,  Major 
Brunet,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  Colonel  Bavier,  of  the  18th 
regiment,  to  Yincennes,  to  furnish  him  with  a  report* of 
the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial,  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
over.  The  aide-de-camp  and, the  colonel  were  entirely  igno- 
rant, as  all  Pans  was,  of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
in  that  fortress,  and  of  the  object  of  the  court-martial  which 
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they  were  ordered  to  attend.  They  mutually  questioned  each 
other  on  the  road,  without  the  power  of  communicating  their 
CQiljectures  to  each  other.  They  were  not  the  hearers  of  any 
message,  of  any  letter,  or  of  ^  single  word  from  the  governor 
of  Paris  to  the  judges  or  the  superior  officers  of  the  castle. 
Their  mission  was  simply  to  know  what  was  passing,  and  to 
report  it  to  their  general.  These  two  officers  only  learnt  for 
the  first  time  in  the  courtyard  of  Vincennes  the  name  of  the 
prisoner ;  they  were  present  at  the  judgment,  and  at  the  pre- 
cipitate murder  which  made  it  more  odious  and  more  fero- 
cious. They  departed  in  dismay  hefore  daylight  for  Paris . 
Mcyor  Brunet  (since  a  general  officer),  a  young  man  of  twenty, 
witii  a  pure  heart  and  a  sensitive  soul,  entered  the  hed- 
chamher  of  Murat,  and  recounted  what  he  had  seen  to  him 
and  his  wife,  who  hoth  uttered  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
horror  in  listening  to  it.  They  knew  of  the  trial,  hut  they 
evidently  did  not  anticipate  the  execution,  and  hoth  mingled 
theijr  tears  with  those  of  the  aide-de-camp.  It  is  not  thus  that 
an  accomplice  receives  the  announcement  of  a  crime ;  Murat 
was  more  than  innocent  of  it :  he  was  heart-hroken  at  it  for 
his  own  part,  and  overwhelmed  with  shame  for  the  glory  of  his 
brother-in-law. 

XVII. 

After  the  Empire  had  been  proclaimed,  Murat  was  invested 
with'  the  dignity  of  grand  admiral,  a  dignity  of  tjie  court  which 
gave  him  rank  amongst  the  grand  imperial  feudalities,  which 
Napoleon  dreamt  of  re-constituting,  in  imitation  of  Charle- 
magne. But  war  was  his  real  dignity :  he  followed  the  Em- 
peror in  it  everywhere,  and  commanded  the  cavalry  in  all  the 
great  campaigns  from  1800  to  1808.  The  Grand  Duchy  of 
Berg,  a  principality  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine,  seized 
upon  as  a  spoil  of  Prussia,  was  given  to  him  in  sovereignty  by 
Napoleon.  But  he  dreamt  of  a  more  regal  sovereignty,  and 
the  Emperor  led  him  to  hope  for  one  to  whet  his  ardour. 
Murat  was  charged  to  conduct  a  French  army  to  Madrid,  under 
the  pretext  of  pacifying  Spain,  which  was  torn  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  royal  famil  jr»  but  in  realily  to  expel  the  Bourbons, 
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and  to  gain  one  threme  more  for  his  dynasty.  Mnrat,  at  onse 
a  negocmtor,  general  of  an  army,  apparent  protector  oi  the 
court,  and  interested  execnter  of  the  wishes  of  Napoleon,  oon 
spiring  and  fighting  for  himself,  pat  doim  a  revolt  at  Madrid, 
interposed  between  father  and  son  in  the  palaoe  of  Axat\JaeB, 
compelled  the  abdication  of  the  old  king,  induoed  the  young 
one  to  go  to  Bayonne,  where  the  peifidy  of  Napoleon,  who 
had  promised  him  a  throne,  awaited  him  to  gire  him  a  prison. 
Spain,  deprived  of  its  royal  family,  and  oocnpied  by  the  Frencb 
troops,  was  an  raapire  to  bestow;  and  Mont  expected  it, 
harmg  purchased  it  with  so  nmch  brarery,  so  many  senriees, 
and  80  many  stratagems.  But  Bonaparte,  badly  ooonselled  by 
the  ambition  of  his  relatives,  gave  it  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
already  King  of  Na|4es,  promising  Mnrat  the  Idngdoaei  of 
Naples  in  compensation.  Murat,  betxayed,  discontented,  and 
desperate  at  having  conquered  Spain  and  stained  it  with 
blood  for  another,  conceived  a  deep  resentment,  and  deemed 
himself  grievously  wronged.  He  fell  sick  of  that  languor 
whidi  follows  the  disappointment  of  great  amUtioit:  he 
refds^  to  see  the  Emperor,  shut  himself  up  in  bitter 
isolation,  and  finally  received  the  throne  of  Naples,  not 
as  a  kingdom,  but  as  an  insult  from  his  benefactdr.  He  took 
possession  of  it  in  1808,  drove  the  English  from  the  island  of 
Capri,  whence  their  flag  offended  his  eyes  in  his  palace, 
dazded  his  people  by  his  glory,  attached  them  to  him  by  his 
favonrs,  and  gov«?ned  them  with  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness whidi  made  him  adored  in  Italy.  His  court,  hrilliasit 
with  the  splendour  of  arms,  of  fltes,  and  of  pleasure,  was  one 
continned  intoedcation  of  ambitkm,  love,  and  war. 

XVIIL 

He  was,  nevertheless,  though  a  kii^,  nothing  but  a  Qrowaod 
vassal  of  Napoleon.  He  had  added  this  name  qf  NapdecMi  to 
his  own,  as  a  sign  of  adoption  on  the  one  part,  and  of  pates- 
nage  on  the  other.  He  continued  to  aerw^,  in  his  rank  of 
marshal  of  the  Empire,  and   conunandant-geneml  of  tbs 
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FPBiieh  cavahjr,  m  Ae  campaigns  of  the  Emperor.  The 
cuown  had  not  in  the  least  diminished  his  intfepiditjr :  he  was 
still  the  fifst  eavahy  officer  ol  the  Empre.  He  became 
intoxicated,  as  it  were;  in  the  midst  of  fire;  bnt  the  gentleness 
of  his  heart,  noTerthdess,  made  hdm  repugnant  to  bloodshed. 
What  he  wished  fov  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons  was  not  the 
death  of  his  enemies,  but  their  flight,  and  his  victoiy.  His 
brayery  was  a  hnrricane  which  dispersed  eTerything  before 
him.  In  charging  he  herer  used  a  sabre,  nor  er^i  a 
small  sword ;  the  onl  j  weapon  he  wore  on  horaeback  was  a 
Roman  blade,  broad  and  short,  useless  in  attack  or  defence, 
against  the  long  blades  of  &e  enemy's  csfaby.  This  blade, 
with  a  hilt  of  mother  of  peail,  artisticallj  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  was  ornamented  with  the  portrait  of  the  beautifhl  Queen 
Caroline,  his  wife,  and  of  their  four  children :  he  never  drew 
this  weapon  from  the  scabbard  bat  once,  in  a  moment  of  great 
danger,  and  then  not  to  strike  witli,  but  to  animate  his  escort 
to  charge  with  him  a  cloud  of  caTslry  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. He  said  to  the  Count  de  Mosbourg,  his  friend  and 
minister,  who  had  administered  his  finances  with  talent  and 
fidelity  worthy  of  a  greater  empire,  and  whom  he  remembered 
with  the  disinterestedness  and  adoration  of  friendship :  "  My 
sweetest  consolation,  when  I  look  back  on  my  career  as  a 
soldier,  a  general,  and  a  king,  is,  that  I  never  saw  a  man  fall 
dead  by  my  hand.  It  is  not,  of  course,  impossible  that  in  so 
many  charges,  when  I  dashed  my  horse  forward  at  the  head  of 
the  sqnadnms,  some  pistol  shots  fired  at  random  may  have 
wounded  or  killed  an  enemy,  but  I  have  known  nothing  of  the 
matter :  if  a  man  fell  dead  before  me,  and  by  my  hand,  his 
image  would  be  always  present  to  my  view,  and  would  pursue 
me  to  the  tomb."  Sensibility  of  heart  is  thus  allied,  in  the 
modem  warrior,  with  the  impetuosity  of  courage.  He  craves 
for  victory  in  the  mass,  but  the  details  of  carnage  excite  his 
horror  and  his  pity. 

xrx. 

Napoleon's  campaign  in  Bussia  drew  Murat  for  the  last 
fime  away  irom  the  deli^^Ets  €t  his  eonrt  cf  Naples.    He  f(rit 
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repugnant  to  that  war  of  pride,  and  of  defiance  to  nature,  wherein 
Napoleon  was  going  to  stake  the  lives  of  2,000,000  of  men 
and  the  empire  of  the  continent,  against  a  barren  conquest, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  possess.  But  Murat  could  not 
listen  at  a  distance  to  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  glory  of  his  ancient  riyals  in  fame,  without  rushing  with 
them  into  the  field  of  battle.  He  therefore  joined  the 
Emperor  on  his  march,  furnished  him  with  some  Neapolitan 
regiments  which  he  wished  to  inure  to  war  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  resumed  the  command  in  chief  of  150,000  cavalry,  the 
greatest  assemblage  of  horses  that  ever  traversed  Europe  since 
the  invasion  of  Asia.  The  Emperor  embraced  him,  shared 
his  tent  with  him  as  before,  treating  him  at  the  same  moment 
as  a  friend,  a  brother-in-law,  and  a  king.  Murat  made  nearly 
the  whole  campaign  himself,  leading  advanced  guards  against 
an  enemy  who  always  retired  after  the  first  onset.  The  King 
of  Naples  seemed  to  be  i^ed  for  fighting,  and  to  eiyoy  these 
his  last  glimpses  of  glory.  There  was  no  battle  between  the 
Boristhenes  and  Moscow  that  he  was  not  in  the  midst  of,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  find  enough  to  satisfy  his  insatia- 
ble thirst  of  glory.  The  clouds  of  ^ossacks  which  perpetually 
gathered  and  melted  away  around  him,  and  who  recognised 
him  from  afar  by  the  brilliant  splendour  of  his  costume, 
played  this  game  of  the  sabre  themselves  with  Murat  as  if  at 
on  oriental  tournament.  They  approached  him ;  they  called 
him  their  French  ^*Hetman,"  as  the  Mamelukes,  charmed 
with  his  valour,  called  him  their  "  Bey"  in  Egypt,  and  they 
received  presents  from  him. 

XX. 

•This  passion  for  military  splendour  which  exposed  the  life 
of  Muiat  to  the  blows  of  ^e  enemy,  was  part  of  the  charm 
by  which  he  led  on  his  soldiers.  His  costume  was  a  por 
tion  of  his  character,  with  which  he  courted  popularity  in 
the  camp.  Splendour  was  for  him  the  image  of  glory.  A 
native  of  the  south,  he  loved,  like  the  Cid,  Spanish 
pomp,  showy  steeds,  arms  of  precious  workmanship,  and  thi$ 
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rich  and  highly  coloured  dresses  of  the  Arabs.  His  uniform 
was  never  anything  but  the  dazzling  caprice  of  his  imagina- 
tion ;  he  generally  wore  boots  of  red  morocco,  with  large  folds 
feJling  over  the  instep,  ornamented  with  golden  spurs;  white 
pantaloons  fitting  close,  and  displaying  the  manly  beauty  of 
his  limbs ;  a  brocaded  vest,  a  short  tunic  fitting  close  to  the 
waist,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  garnished  with  gold  laco ;  a  high 
crowned  hat,  like  that  of  the  attendants  of  Francis  L, 
adorned  with  two  or  three  plumes  of  feathers,  and  an  egret, 
floating  and  sparkling  in  the  air.  A  theatrical  hero  in  ap- 
pearance, but  readily  pardoned  for  his  warlike  ostentation, 
because  it  was  surpassed  by  his  bravery,  and  that  the  scene  of 
his  display  was  always  in  the  midst  of  fire  and  carnage.  Na- 
poleon sometimes  smiled  with  his  lieutenants  at  this  somewhat 
puerile  display  of  his  brother-in-law ;  but  he  was  pleased  even 
with  this  excess,  because  it  contrasted  so  well  with  his  sim- 
plicity— another  species  of  charm  with  which  he  also  struck 
the  eyes  of  the  soldiers. 

XXI. 

Whilst  Napoleon,  a  conqueror  almost  without  fighting,  and 
shut  up  in  the  trap  of  Moscow,  lost  time  in  hesitating  between 
a  march  in  advance,  a  hollow  peace,  and  an  impossible  retreat, 
Murat  bivouaciQg  outside  the  walls,  at  the  head  of  30,000 
cavalry,  beat  around  the  country  to  seek  for  or  drive  away  the 
enemy  from  Moscow.  The  disasters  of  this  retreat  are  well 
known,  in  which  the  army  of  Napoleon,  retarded  by  his  inde- 
cision, struggled,  while  decimating  itself,  amidst  deserts  of 
snow,  against  men  and  elements.  Of  500,000  men  and 
150,000  horses  which  had  passed  the  Boristhenes  some 
xponths  before,  scarcely  60,000  disbanded  soldiers  and  a  few 
hundred  horses  repassed  it  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Never 
since  the  days  of  Xerxes  had  so  complete  and  so  continued 
a  destruction  by  the  hand  of  nature  strewed  with  the  carcases 
of  men  and  horses  500  leagues  of  deserts.  But  the  soul  of 
Murat  did  not  bend  before  this  spectacle ;  he  had  foreseen  it, 
.and  he  braved  it  like  a  man  determined  to  leave  his  life  there 

2p 
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afao,  or  1^  least  to  faring  Ids  name  wrtamkhad  o»t  «f  tibe 
ftfuggle.  H#  used  «p  bis  stod,  evai  to  his  last  dbatgar;  ad 
when  Ins  ca^iy  had  almost  ea^tinkj  tanisiisd  in  the  battfe 
aod  the  snow,  he  eolleoted  tiie  Urn  men  ttet  nmaiiMd  uovift 
l2ie  Emperor,  and  oommaaded  the  sacred  battalioti  ^whioh  sap- 
plied  the  place  of  his  guard— «  small,  selaottroap^  the  pstisUs 
remnant  of  an  immense  amy,  in  irhich  the  ge&snite  peifoRttsd 
the  daily  of  officefs,  aad  the  oolonols  and  ini^rs  Med  «p  <te 
raxdn  as  soldiers.  At  length,  ahanionsd  bf  the  £)mpM«r, 
\rlio  went  off  pr^dpitately  to  reae^h  Pltm  bctfbre  theiruuoar  ^ 
his  disasters,  snd  to  present  the  veactMn  «f  so  great  a  fall, 
Mmat  reeeiyod  the  impracticahlo  misnon  to  atwp  this  tonraHt 
of  flight,  and  to  reorganise  in  the  centre  >of  tke  now  hostile 
Germany  an  amy  wMdh  was  nothing  ^sam  iStmsk  a  band  of 
laeii  demoralised  and  deehntfted  fcy  the  elemMrts.  Mm»t 
Mmself  'resisted  no  longer.  Aflter  havis^  Tandy  atttea^ptefl  to 
secaf^  tiie  obedience  of  Iftie  dnefs  whent  tlie  i^senee  «f  ISa- 
poleon  encouraged  to  rebel,  and  of  the  soldiers  who  no  lazier 
listened  to  anything  but  the  voice  of  indiyidual  safety,  Murat, 
recalled  also  by  his  solicitude  lor  the  fiate  of  his  throne  at 
Naples,  deserted  this  shadow  of  an  army  entrusted  by  the 
EttipercHT  to  his  oommand,  and  departed  in  <he  night  Ibr  his 
kingdom,  tnmsfeiri&g  tiie  charge  <xf  rallying  4iie  ti«eps  to 
Fnnoe  Bagene  Beashamais. 

XXII. 

Napoleon,  indignant,  but  ill  concealed  from  the  eywr  of 
Prance  his  private  anger  against  his  ba^other-in-law  and  Mend. 
He  insulted  him  with  his  own  hand  in  a  note  insartjed  on  tins 
subject  in  the  |mblic  Journals.  « Ite  King  ef  Naples,  hsmg 
ill,"  said  Napoleon,  *"  lias  heeo.  oMiged  to  qmt  the  anay. 
Prince  Eugene  has  asstrmed  the  command  of  it.  The  Wk&ioj 
of  Italy  is  better  accustomed  to  an  extensive  ainmBStraticm; 
he  has  the  entire  confidence  fff  the  EmpeK)r.^  flas  was  de- 
claxing  aloud  that  Murat  no  longer  possessed  it;  iiiL  £KA,1ih]8 
confidence  had  been  fibskm  a  long  lime  baek.  The  Bafssar 
knew  that  Hurat  and  Us  court  were  h«Bieged,liks  AormidsCts, 
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unth  insiiinations  from  Austria  and  from  En^ood;  thofc  lie 
listened  too  readily  to  them  foe  the  interests  of  his  throne ; 
and  that  Foudie,  an  exile  at  Naptes,  gave  to  Qfaeea  Caroline, 
iCaittt's  wife,  and  eooQ  after  to  Monub  himself,  Machia^elian 
counsels  of  a  distinct  peace  with  the  allied  powers;  aad  a 
separaticm  of  his  cause  ixom  the  lost  cause  of  NajpoleoiL 

Napoleon  no  longer  restrained  his  anger^  when  at  length 
ha  perceived  these  cxDolned  manceuvreB  of  a  vassal  court  of  his, 
and  a  meditated  defection  in  hk  own  &milj ;  hut,  according  to 
his  custom,  when  he  was  weak,  and  wished  to  appear  strong, 
he  betmjed  his  anger  hefore  the  |ffoper  time,  and  he  insulted, 
instead  of  staking.  *'  I  do  not  speak  to  jeo,'*  he  thus  impru- 
dentlj  wrote  to  one  whom  lie  had  made  a  king,  and  rendered 
indf^endent  in  czDwaing  him;  ^'  I  do  not  speak  to  jon  of  mj 
disGontest  on  learning  the  line  of  conduct  70a  pursv^d  after 
mj  departure  from  the  armj ;  that  springs  from  the  weakness 
of  your  charaxiter.  Yoa  are  a  good  s(ddier  on  lihe  £eld  of 
hatde,  hut  hejond  that  you  have  neidaer  energy  nor  character. 
Are  you,  then,  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  lion  is  already 
dead,  and  that  they  may  share  his  spoils  with  impunity? 
Should  you  calculate  upon  this,  you  would  he  deceived.  You 
have  done  me  all  the  mischief  yon  could  since  my  departure 
&om  Wilna.  The  title  of  king  has  turned  your  head ;  if  you 
wish  to  preserve  it,  conduct  yourself  well]" 

xxin 

Words  such  as  these  falling  upon  the  heart  of -a  proud  hut 
sensitive  man,  were  calculated  still  further  to  envenom,  rather 
than  to  win  hack  that  heart  Mmnt  was  mortified,  and  returned 
insult  for  insult.  "  You  have  inflicted,"  said  he,  "  a  cruel 
wound  upon  my  honotcr,  and  it  is  no  longer  in  your  Migesty's 
power  to  heal  it  You  have  outraged  an  oM  companion^- 
arms,  who  has  always  heen  laitlrfnl  to  yon  in  your  dangers, 
who  has  in  no  small  degree  etmtnboted  to  your  victories,  who 
has  heen  one  xfl  the  mainstecys  cC  yonr  power,  and  who  Iop- 
meriy  mOleA  your  fuliz^  courage  en  ^e  l&h.  Brumau'e. 

*• « When  one  has  the  honour,'  yon  say,  •*  teheloog  to  yoor 
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illustrious  family,  one  ought  to  do  nothing  which  may  compro- 
mise its  interests,  or  obscure  its  splendour.*  The  only  answer. 
Sire.  I  shall  make  to  this  is,  that  your  family  has  received  as 
much  honour  from  me  as  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  my 
marriage  with  your  sister. 

'*  Although  a  king,  I  regret  a  thousand  times  the  period 
when,  as  an  officer  only,  I  had  superiors,  but  no  master.  1 
have  risen  to  a  throne,  but  in  this  high  position,  being  tyran- 
nised over  by  your  Majesty,  and  controlled  in  my  government, 
I  have  sighed  more  than  ever  for  independence  and  freedom. 
It  is  thus  that  you  afflict,  that  you  sacrifice,  to  your  slightest 
suspicions,  those  who  are  most  faithful  to  you,  and  who  have 
served  you  best  in  the  brilliant  career  of  your  successes ;  it  is 
thus  that  you  have  sacrificed  Fouch^  to  Savary,  Talleyrand  to 
Ghampagny,  Ohampagny  himself  to  Bassano,  and  Murat  to 
Beauhamais,'  who  has  the  great  merit  in  your  eyes  of  silent 
obedience,  and  the  still  greater  one,  because  more  servile,  of 
having  quietly  announced  to  the  senate  the  repudiation  of  his 
own  mother. 

"  For  my  part,  I  can  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  against 
granting  to  my  subjects  some  relief  by  commerce,  and  I  must 
therefore  repair  the  mischief  they  suffer  from  a  maritime  war. 

"  From  all  I  have  said  respecting  your  M^esty  and  myself, 
it  results  that  our  old  confidence  is  mutually  impaired.  You 
will  act,  Sire,  as  you  may  judge  proper;  but  whatever  provoca- 
tion you  may  give  me,  I  still  am  your  faithful  brother-in-law, 

"  Joachim." 

XXIV. 

This  insulting  correspondence,  sometimes  incited,  some- 
times softened  by  the  counsels  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  Smpe- 
ror*s  sister,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  ambitious  and  domin- 
eering wife  of  Murat,  left  its  sting  behind,  while  in  appearance 
there  was  a  return  of  friendship  between  the  two  courts. 
When  Napoleon  went  to  Germany  to  open  the  campaign  of  1813, 
he  wrote  to  Murat  to  offer  him  the  command  of  his  cavalry 
again.  The  situation  of  Murat  was  cruel  and  perplexing  on  this 
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summons  of  his  old  chief,  who  was  going  to  fight  his  last 
battles  on  the  soil  which  had  witnessed  their  ten  years' 
struggle ;  to  perish,  perhaps,  in  trying  to  seize  upon  victory 
again,  but  also  perhaps  to  reconquer  Vienna  and  Berlin,  to 
enforce  the  submission  of  his  enemies,  and  obtain  a  triumphant 
peace.  It  was  as  painful  to  Murat  to  abandon  his  benefaictor 
when  conquered,  as  it  was  dangerous  to  offend  his  brother-in- 
law  when  a  conqueror  He  hesitated,  and  his  ministers  coun- 
selled him  to  remain  neutral,  and  in  ambiguous  observation  at 
Naples/  "Have  you  not  done  enough,"  they  said  to  him, 
"  for  gratitude  and  for  glory?  Is  it  not  time  to  think  at  length 
of  yourself,  of  your  family,  and  of  your  kingdom,  which  will  be 
lost  in  the  defeat  if  you  meddle  with  the  combat?"  Murat, 
already  secretly  engaged  with  Austria  and  England,  by  a 
treaty  which  would  give  him  all  Italy,  bore  for  a  long  time  the 
anguish  of  uncertainty  between  his  throne,  his  private  duties, 
his  public  duties  towards  France,  and  his  honour  as  a  soldier, 
brother-in-law,  and  king.  The  imprudent  act  he  had  committed 
in  listening  to  Austria  and  allying  himself  against  his  duty, 
lay  heavy  on  his  mind.  The  observation  of  Napoleon  and  of 
the  world,  and  the  suspicions  of  the  French  generals,  of  his 
court  and  of  his  army,  equally  intimidated  him.  He  xmfortu- 
nately  thought  he  could  reconcile  to  himself  two  men  the 
general  and  the  sovereign.  As  a  warrior  and  lieutenant  of  the 
Emperor  he  decided  on  joining  the  army,  and  fighting  again 
in  Ids  cause ;  and  as  a  king  he  thought  he  could  resume,  c^ter 
thus  doing  his  duty,  his  private  conventions  with  Austria ;  ho 
was  thus  unfaithful  to  two  causes  from  not  having  embraced 
one,  fighting  with  his  arm  for  Napoleon,  and  with  his  heart 
against  him.  Shameful  and  deplorable  situation  in  which 
safety  is  sacrificed  no  less  than  honour. 

XXV. 

Marshal  Ney,  his  faithful  competitor  in  gloiy,  and  his 
Parisian  friends,  wrote  to  him  that  his  tardiness  caused  great 
scandal  in  the  army;  and  the  Count  de  Mosbourg  and  the 
Queen  conjured  him  to  depart.     He  acknowledged  to  them, 
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under  the  pressuie  of  the  moment,  the  secret  treaty  signei 
hetween  him  and  Lord  Bentinck,  the  Tirtual  Yieeroj  of 
England  in  Sicily.  This  mysterious  act  had  been  condnded, 
as  if  they  had  been  concerting  a  crime  in  the  soikitary  island  of 
Fonza,  on  the  desert  coast  of  ^be  Boman  rtates.  The  Qaeen, 
who  was  ambitious  and  full  of  false  seeming,  appeared  openly 
to  approre  of  an  error  which  she  blamed  inwardly;  and  she 
assisted  her  )iusband  in  oonciliatmg  both  sides  by  advising  him 
to  join  the  Emperor,  but  to  leare  her  the  Begency ;  promising 
him  to  make  the  army  of  Italy  march  in  her  name  as  Begent, 
and  as  if  unknown  to  him,  at  a  concerted  signaL  The  King, 
embarrassed  by  his  own  cunning,  departed  the  following  day 
lor  the  campaign  of  Dresd^ti,  leaving  behind  him  this  tangkd 
web  of  intrigues  to  unmvel ;  still  further  complicated  by  the 
ambition  c^  his  wife,  and  by  the  jealousy  of  power  which  he 
entertained  against  the  counsell(»B  of  the  Queen* 

The  King  had  scarcely  gone,  when  Lord  Bentinek,  seeing 
in  his  departure  a  rupture  of  the  secret  conventkxDS,  and  an 
act  of  hostility,  quitted  the  isle  of  Ponza,  and  kokei  on  the 
treaty  as  not  ratified. 

XXVI. 

Meanwhile  Murat,  carried  away  by  hb  old  enthusiasm,  was 
flying  to  meet  the  Emperor  in  Gerinany,  and  was  Teceiyed  in 
the  arms  oi  Napoleon  as  a  recondled  friend,  whom  he  sdod 
saw  fighting,  as  in  the  greatest  battles  of  his  military  career, 
by  his  side  at  Dresden,  and  on  all  the  battle  fields  of  that  last 
campaign.  At  the  head  of  30,000  c&Valry  Mmat  broke 
through  the  allied  army  under  the  walls  of  Dresden,  and  drove 
back  the  Prussians,  Austrians,  and  Bussians.  30,000  pzisonera 
were  the  -fruit  of  his  exploits ;  and  his  heroism  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  army  and  the  Emperor.  But  these  victories 
soon  ended  for  Napoleon  in  the  general  rising  of  Germany  and 
in  Hm  defeat  of  Leipsic.  Murat  returned  to  his  kingdom 
more  undecided  than  ever ;  he  felt  that  the  support  of  his  Hfr 
was  crumbling,  and  he  resolved  to  look  for  another  withm 
himself. 
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He  had  Bcarcelj  amyed  at  Naples  whea  he  assembled  in 
secret  oounoil  his  moat  intimate  confidant  and  deliberated 
ivith  tibem  on  the  jHopriety  of  being  fidthM  or  otherwise  to 
his  bene&ctor»  4]pestions  upon  which  hononr  and  feeling  ahonld 
be  the  <»i]j  goidea.  The  conolasiona  were  that  it  was  neoes- 
sazy  to  oonfonn  to  Ibrtone,  and  saoiifice  friendship  to  policy 
and  the  throne.  Fouehi,  who  had  always  maintained  the 
ascendant  ci  a  sD^eriw  iateUe^  orer  a  nuad  easily  oontv(dledr 
hastened  £rom  Borne  to  have  soma  private  confeeenoss  with 
Mmnt»  madw  pretence  of  retaniing  him  m  the  cause  of 
Napoleon.  It  it  supposed  that  his  piirate  ad:vice  was  diffei^t 
£rom  his  public  prooeedingi,  and  that  he  led  Murat  to  look 
iqion  the  &11  of  Napoleon  as  imminent^  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  as  involyed  in  this  fall,  unless  he  sought  for  some  other 
support  Foodie  had  scarcely  departed  for  Borne  when  the 
Coimt  de  Neipperg*  a  young  military  diplomatist,  as  well  j^nae- 
tised  in  court  intrigues  as  in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  eamp, 
hastened  to  Naples  in  the  middle  of  Deoember,  conferred  with 
the  Duke  de  Gallo,  an  old  negodator  of  Ferdinand*8,  but  then 
attached  to  Muiat,  and  a  treaty  insulting  £rom  these  confer- 
ences was  signed  on  the  llt^  of  January,  1814,  between 
Austria  and  Muiat.  By  this  treaty  Murat,  to  redeem  his 
crown  £rom  the  coalition,  ranged  himself  amcnigst  the  enemies 
of  France.  He  promised  to  furnish  80,000  men  to  operate  m 
Italy;  Austria  furnishing  00,000.  These  two  armies  were 
to  be  commanded  by  Murat  in  person,  and  would  combine 
their  movements  against  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
commanding  the  French  army  at  Milan.  The  price  of  this 
defection  to  Murat  was  the  throne  of  Naples,  given  up  by 
King  Ferdinand,  and  guaranteed  to  him  and  to  his  dynasty  hy 
the  allied  powers :  an  inheritance  of  blindness  and  ingratitude 
which  time  would  not  ratify.  England  became  a  party  to  this 
treaty,  and  promised  to  maintain  an  inoffensive  attitude  in 
Italy  to^Tards  Murat. 

XXVII 

This  treaty  was  scarcely  signed  when  rumour  spread  it 
abroad  through  Italy,  and  the  cry  of  independence,  which  was 
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smouldering  in  every  Italian  heart,  burst  forth  in  the  peninsula. 
Murat  faTOured  this  movement  of  opinion,  vhich  ^ould,  he 
thought,  constitute  him  not  the  auxiliary  of  Austria  but  the 
liberator  and  the  sovereign  of  that  vast  empire  to  which  he 
was  going  to  restore  liberty  and  unity,  the  awaking  of  the 
long  sleep  of  Italy.  But  even  his  thoughts  were  compressed 
by  his  situation.  The  garrisons  of  Napoleon  at  Florence,  at 
Bome,  and  at  Ancona  distrusted  him ;  Austria  watched  him 
with  disquietude  ;  England  reserved  itself  to  keep  him  within 
the  limits  of  the  treaty  which  secured  him  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  He  attempted  to  deceive  all  these  powers  by  the 
rapidity  and  equivocal  character  of  his  movements.  He  reas- 
sured General  Miollis,  commandant  of  Home,  and  the  com- 
mandant of  Ancona,  Barbou ;  he  pushed  forward  his  columns 
on  the  Eoman  states,  under  pretence  of  simply  demanding  a 
passage ;  but  the  French  generals  shut  thomselves  up  in  the 
citadels.  Pressed  by  Austria  to  keep  his  promise,  he  ordered 
his  troops  to  compel  the  French  to  evacuate  the  fortified 
places.  He  left  Naples  himself  at  the  head  of  a  second 
column  of  20,000  men,  but  without  money  or  provisions; 
calculating  on  chance,  on  sympathy,  and  on  insurrection  to 
supply  him  with  means.  He  advanced  thus  upon  Bologna; 
and  during  his  march  Borne,  Ancona,  and  Civita-Vecchia  capi- 
tulated, the  garrisons  retiring  at  liberty  upon  France.  Lord 
Bentinck  at  the  same  time  effected  a  landing  of  British  troops, 
which  were  direcj;ed  upon  Genoa,  and  bearing  on  their  colours, 
"  Liberty  and  Independence  of  Italy.'* 

Every  thing  announced  an  impending  collision  between  the 
allied  Neapolitans,  Austrians  and  English,  and  Prince  Eugene, 
who  still  occupied  Lower  Italy  for  Napoleon,  with  60,000 
French  and  Italian  troops,  inured  to  war,  and  under  a  faithful 
viperoy. 

XXVIII. 

But  whethef  from  remorse  at  fighting  against  his  old  bre- 
thren in  arms,  or  from  distrust  of  Austria,  or  expectation  of 
some  great  national  insurrection  of  Italy,  which  should  clear 
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the  stage  for  him,  and  improve  the  conditions  of  his  treaty, 
Murat,  motionless  at  Bologna,  with  one-half  of  his  army,  con- 
sumed the  time,  put  Austria  out  of  patience, .  inspired  the 
English  at  Genoa  with  suspicion,  and  seemed  to  stop  half-way 
in  his  defection  to  learn  from  beyond  the  Alps  on  which  side 
fortune  would  declare  herself.  He  flattered  everybody,  and 
even  Napoleon,  with  having  raised  in  his  interest  the  flag  of 
independence.  But  the  people  of  Italy  did  not  rally  around 
it,  seeing  in  these  strangers  the  instruments  of  French  domi- 
nation, of  which  they  were  just  then  weary ;  for  to  a  large 
portion  of  these  unfortunate  people  liberty  is  but  a  change  of 
masters,  and  the  present  tyranny  is  always  the  most  detested. 
Murat,  bold  and  timid  at  the  same  time,  established  a  govern- 
ment in  the  provinces  traversed  by  his  two  armies,  as  if  they 
were  destined  soon  to  form  one  vast  Italian  unity  under  his 
sceptre.  The  English  and  the  Austiians  spread  everywhere, 
on  the  contrary,  promises  of  restoring  the  ancient  states  dis- 
tinct and  indepeudent,  under  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  of  the  house  of  Este,  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  of  the  Pope,  then  a  captive  at  Fontainebleau.  In  this 
imcertainty  of  their  approaching  fate,  the  people  remained  in 
appearance  disinterested  spectators  of  the  scene.  The  city  of 
Naples  alone,  to<  which  the  trade  with  England  had  been  re- 
opened, and  intoxicated  with  the  hope  of  dominating  over  the 
rival  states,  glorified  itself  in  the  promised  triumphs  of  its 
king. 

XXIX. 

But  this  long  immobility  of  the  King  of  Naples  at  Bologna, 
copied  the  enthusiasm  and  relaxed  the  spring  of  his  army. 
The  French  generals  quitted  it,  to  remain  innocent  of  a  parri- 
cidal war  against  their  country;  while  the  Neapolitan  generals, 
although  faithful,  inured  to  the  field,  and  formed  in  the 
school  of  our  great  wars,  submitted  unwillingly  to  a  sovereign, 
a  warrior  it  was  true,  but  whom  they  had  always  seen  playing 
the  second  part  to  a  great  man.  They  beset  him  with  their 
dissenaons  and  their  counsels,  and  Muxat  yielding  and  resisting 
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by  isniB,  tlia  la^pulae  rdaxed  on  «f  eiy  side.  No  one  could 
perceive  rery  cleailj  the  motiyes,  the  o^ect,  and  the  results  of 
this  expedilion;  lor  the  ambiguitj  of  the  poUcy  imparted  an 
inoohearence  to  the  acts.  The  genesals  called  upon  the  King 
for  aa  expkuiafeion ;  Lard  Bentinck  required  him  to  defiver 
Leghorn  into  hia  hands,  aa  a  pledge  of  th*  independence  a£ 
Toscffiiy.  On  the  other  hand»  the  Pope»  delivered  hj  Napoleon 
from  eaptmty,  in  order  to  re-establiah  in  Eome  the  seat  ot 
Eoxopean  Gatholinsm,  nas  pvoceediag  towards  his  capital,  in 
the  midst  of  the  popolaibe  of  Italj,  intoueated  mth  joj,  and 
prostrate  betee  him.  The  pontiff  was  approadung  Bologna 
before  Marat  conld  decide  whether  he  ahould  receive  him  aa  a 
finest  who  was  going  to  reclaim  his  temple^  or  as  a  aovareign 
gosng  to  take  possession  of  his  states.  Snrpriaed  bj  the  Pope 
in  the  midst  of  his  indecision,  Mitiat  was  obliged  to  fe^n  the 
common  ^ithnsiasm  foor  Napoleon'a  captiTe,  to  escort  him  to 
Ceaena,  and  to  evince  for  him  an  outward  respect  which 
dashed  with  his  secret  ambition  of  keeping  Borne  foor  hia^ 
self. 

XXX. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Carbonari  of  Naples,  a  mjst»ioii8 
sect,  ainee  celebrated  by  the  explosion  of  1820,  and  by  the 
revolutioQaxy  insurrection  of  Naj^es  and  Piedmont,  but  at  that 
time  instigated  and  put  in  motion  by  Queen  Caroline,  wi£»  of 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Sicily,  were  agitating  the  two  Calabrias, 
proclaiming  the  deposition  of  Murat,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  seizing  upon  these  two  provinces,  the 
most  warlike  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  news,  and  ihe 
last  successes  of  Bonaparte  in  Champagne,  eoraggemted  by 
distance,  decided  Murat  for  a  moment  to  reeoncale  himself 
and  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais.  He  amt  confidential  negociators  firom  Bologna,  to  ttds 
prince  at  Milan ;  but  they  were  repulsed  as  the  emissariea  of 
a  traitor.  This  refusal  to  negooiate,  together  with  the  nrgent 
entreaties  of  the  Austrian  generals,  and  the  Ei^^ish  aad 
Russian  commissioners  who  bedeged  him,  forced  Mnaafc  to 
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attack  the  French.  He  did  accordingly  attack  and  conquer 
them,  driving  them  into  Beggia,  irhere  he  hemmed  them  in ; 
but  instead  of  pursuing  his  triumph,  and  seizing  upon  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  he  granted  a  capitulation  to  the  troops 
shut  up  in  the  city,  allowed  them  to  take  the  route  to  Milan, 
and  thus  increased  the  gospidons  between  hicBBelf  and  the 
Austrians. 

He  advanced,  howere^,  on  Flaeentia,  while  Ooost  de 
Bellegarde,  who  commanded  the  Austrian^,  was  threatening 
Milan 

XXXI. 

Such  was  t)ie  attitude  of  Mnrat,  seeing  to  cansusie  die 
days  and  the  weeks  in  an  expeetation  tiie  lesnlts  of  wliiefa 
were  all  equally  alarming,  when  a  courier  from  Pazs  reached 
him  at  iMion  on  the  VMh  d  April,  1814,  under  the  wftlk  of 
Fktcentia.  He  was  walking  at  that  mcHDtent  with  Generad 
Coletta,  in  the  garden  of  a  country-house  near  the  caij,  irhexe 
he  bad  established  his  head  quarters.  He  opened  his  heart, 
lull  of  anxiety,  of  ecmtiadictory  designs,  aad  of  remoorse,  to 
General  Coletta,  a  good  adviser,  and  a  man  of  remazkaUe 
talent  and  resolution,  but  a  Neapolitan,  attached  before  evesry- 
thing  to  his  country.  Murat  opened  haa  letter,  read  it  in 
silence,  turned  pale,  suddenly  withdrew  horn  Coletta,  psoed 
backwards  and  forwaids  in  a  hurried  manner,  like  a  Bian 
struck  by  a  mortal  blow»  raised  his  hands  towards  heaven, 
then  looked  sorrowful]^  upon  the  earth,  and  approaehing 
Coletta  and  some  other  generals  of  his  suite,  who  had  hastened 
up  astonished  at  his  attitude,  he  annoimced  to  them  the  cap- 
ture of  Paris,  the  deposition  and  captivity  of  Napoleon  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  inevitable  fiall  of  the  Empire,  and  he  wept ! 
The  enemy,  the  despot,  the  tyrant  had  disappeared  from  his 
eyes;  and  in  Bonaparte  he  no  longer  saw  anything  but  the 
£dend,  sunk  at  last  beneath  the  blows  of  fortune,  and  sinking 
in  the  belief  of  his  infidelity,  and  seeing  him  even  amongjat 
the  ranks  of  his  enemiea;  his  emotion  inspired  his  generals 
with  pity  and  compassion. 
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XXXII. 

One  hour  after  this,  whether  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
pursue,  in  common  with  the  allies,  the  ruin  of  the  French  in 
Italy,  or  whether  he  was  thinking  of  his  own  throne  and 
family,  which  the  reaction  of  such  a  catastrophe  might  suddenly 
overwhelm  at  Naples,  he  issued  orders  to  his  troops  for  the 
suspension  of  all  hostilities,  and  retired,  disarmed  and  discon- 
certed, to  Bologna.  From  thence,  after  having  arranged  the 
return  of  his  army  into  his  own  territories,  and  left  one  of  his 
best  generals,  Oarascosa,  with  6,000  men  in  the  marshes,  he 
set  off  himself  for  his  capital,  which  he  found  calm  and  faithful. 
The  Queen,  his  court,  and  the  people  received  him  as  a  con- 
queror, and  disguised,  under  multiplied  fetes,  the  silent  grief 
and  internal  fears  which  already  were  smouldering  in  all 
hearts.  A  presentiment  of  the  approaching  fall  of  this  vassal 
royalty  of  Napoleon's  was  in  the  wind.  The  race  of  ancient 
monarchies  could  not  long  tolerate,  much  less  protect,  this 
baseless  usurpation  at  Naples,  whilst  Ferdinand  was  reclaiming 
his  throne,  and  the  principle  of  the  legitimacy  of  crowns  was 
becoming  the  public  law  of  Europe^  Moreover,  the  services 
rendered  by  Murat  in  the  last  campaign  to  the  coalition,  were 
so  interested,  so  doubtful,  and  so  trifling,  that  he  might, 
without  too  much  injustice,  be  considered  as  much  the  enemy 
as  the  friend  of  the  allies.  His  throne  trembled  like  his  con- 
science ;  he  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  reverse,  fidelity  to 
a  vanquished  cause :  remorse  was  noingled  with  his  adversity. 

XXXIII. 

He  affected  not  to  believe  the  news,  in  order  to  deprive  his 
subjects  of  all  pretext  for  abandoning  him.  Uneasy  however  about 
the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  partiality 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  the  Bourbons  of  Sicily,  whose  restora- 
tion the  Bourbons  of  France  were  desirous  of  effecting  at  every 
sacrifice,  to  strengthen  their  principle,  Murat  sent  two  ambas- 
sadors to  Vienna,  the  Duke  of  Campo-Chiaso  and  the  Prince 
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Cariati.  They  were  received  there  with  distrust,  excluded 
from  the  conferences,  reduced  to  play  the  part  of  ohservers  of 
that  which  was  concealed  from  them ;  importunate  solicitors  of 
a  throne  already  secretly  made  over  to  another  competitor.  Sus- 
pected hy  the  legitimate  courts,  and  odious  to  the  French  of 
Napoleon's  party,  these  envoys  hardly  disguised  from  their 
master  the  dangers  which  threatened  him.  They  were  not 
long  in  learning,  or  suspecting  the  secret  treaty  concluded 
between  England,  France,  and  Austria,  for  the  expulsion  of 
Murat  from  the  throne  of  Naples;  but  the  latter  was  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  it  up.  He  thought  that  with  the  love  of 
his  subjects,  the  number  and  the  brayery  of  his  troops,  the 
natural  strength  of  his  frontiers,  and  Italian  patriotism, 
aroused  at  his  Yoice,  he  could  brave  England,  Austria,  and 
France,  and  conquer  his  throne  upon  the  very  soil  where  he 
had  founded  it.     - 

He  felt  that  liberty  alone  could  conciliate  for  him  the  love 
of  the  Neapolitan  nation,  more  enlightened,  and  more  anxious 
for  representative  institutions  than  the  rest  of  Italy.  He 
therefore  promised  his  subjects  a  constitution,  and  created,  ad 
interim,  deliberatiye  councils,  which  afforded  a  shadonj^  of 
national  intervention  in  his  still  absolute  government.  He 
reduced  the  taxes,  opened  the  ports,  and  gave  freedom  to 
commerce ;  he  dismissed  with  grief,  but  to  humour  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  all  the  French  who  held  rank  in  his  army,  and 
placed  them  in  his  civil  administration ;  he  courted  popularity 
through  ingratitude,  he  instituted  strong  bodies  of  civic  militia, 
he  increased  the  army  and  multiplied  luxury  and  fetes,  hiding, 
under  a  show  of  security  and  splendour,  the  dangers  and 
disquietudes  by  which  he  was  devoured.  The  theatres,  the 
hunting  parties,  the  reviews,  the  brilliancy  of  his  court 
attracted  all  Europe;  he  seemed  eager  to  enjoy  a  throne 
which  was  slipping  from  under  him. 

XXXIV 

Dark  intrigues  were  also  plotting  in  the  palace  of  Naples  . 
under  this  outward  show  of  confidence  and  peace.      The 
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Piinoess  Pauline  Borghese,  sister  of  Napoleon,  and  of  tiie 
Qaeoi  of  Naples,  arrived  ihere  torn  the  I^  of  Elba,  and 
jdaimed  a  leconeiliation  between  M«i«l,  still  a  king,  and  tiie 
eadled  Emperor.  Botk  the  heart  and  the  interest  of  the  IQng 
of  Naples  kd  him  to  ivish  for  the  fotom  of  Napoleon  to 
France ;  lor  he  sighted  to  redeem  the  past  and  lo  secure  the 
fbtare.  He  did  not  take  long  to  eompnhend  that  ihe  last  ex- 
treitaitaesof  imr  by  the  side  of  Bonsparte  wen  of  more  vafa^ 
to  Ms  brother^  law  than  the  &¥eaii,  so  deaiily  pmehased  and 
so  fU-guaranteed,  (si  Europe.  Onoe  raifuthlid,  through  ospnoe 
and  interest  badly  undenrtood,  to  his  duty  and  to  his  sentt- 
mentB,  he  now  fdt  that  his  duty,  his  feetii^,  sad  his  interest 
demanded  £mB  laba  a  fidelity,  efon  to  deatii,  to  the  author  el 
kis  f<»rto!Be,  and  the  chief  <tf  his  dynasty.  He  lodoed  k 
santly  from  the  temboe  el  his.  palace  npcm  die  sea  that  i 
rounded  the  Isle  of  Elba,  whence  one  of  the  many  sails  that 
appeared  vfon  the  faoriaon  might  some  time  at  other  bear  to 
his  shores,  or  to  the  shores  of  France,  the  man  he  had  betiaiTed, 
bat  whom  he  now  imfdorod  a  sight  ofl  Bat  ihB  £nqMcr(Hr,  as- 
quainted  with  his  repentoooe  by  his  sister  Paidiae,  aldioii|^ 
he  had  pardoned  Mmcat,  and  liad  sent  him  wood  to  keep  him- 
self quiot,  hut  ready,  did  not  sofficiently  rdjupon  the  fizMooMs 
of  his  diaractar  to  throw  himself  at  the  mengr  of  his  hnDther- 
in-law  into  Italy.  He  would  dodbtless  hsre  fomid  an  aemy 
there,  bak  that  army  had  Ita)y  to  march  through,  md  Anstria 
to  eonqosr,  hefbre  it  could  cross  the  Alps,  and  naaSera  him  to 
France.  Promptitode  and  suzpdse  were  the  finces  uponwiBaoh 
he  most  odcalaited.  Karat  appeand  to  he  ahsozhed  by  the 
£^tes  which  eccur  at  this  season  of  <&»  year ;  and  he  ww  in 
t^  midst  of  a  drcle  of  his  fziends and  geneials,  in4iie<kMMn% 
dnwing-room,  on  the  4th  of  Mascb,  whsna  momenger  jfram 
the  f^peror  hBoaght  him  tias  joews  /of  his  laniffiing  at  <Jbamas^ 
and  his  march  upon  Paris.  Muiat*  wkhoQt  cammanieaiting  to 
his  court  the  news  he  had  received,  drew  the  Queen  into  a 
retired  apartment  of  the  palace  teooncert  with  her  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  comport  himself  when  the  event  became 
knewn.  After  conferring  some  tune  tc^jetber  4Bfi  4ibe  sulQOCt, 
Mvat  retocDfid  to  the  drawong-room  with  a^oountenanao  rufiant 
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Hn  double  poliqr. 

^ekk  j(^,  aTiTOTHTKiftd  the  landing  «f  Napcdeoa  to  bis  covrtien, 
ancl  jatired  i«niftJY«<tftly  to  jeflect  and  bold  »< 


But  tlidftgh  h»  VMnkitwa  hai  bom  taboft  befere,  a&d 
I^Mgb  be  osfy  oonsnlted  Ids  caB&dfiotB  to  mim»  ttiem  to 
Mtept  Ms  ^isioBS,  be  pretended  to  beer  of  <bis  breadii  d^ 
Ksfotom'g  flK^  wilb  tbe  «aBme  iadigiMlK)]!  maanfefirt^d  by  bis 
eDGpaes,  «ikd  be  eent  otff  lettevs  inriqg  tbe  naj^t  to  all  tbe 
eeovts,  in  i^icb  be  sswose  1»  obeerre  nevteality  and  fidelity  to 
tbe  tfentf  lotb  Attsrtm. 

IShe  Qveea,  tbe  idbnadB  of  dds  piinoess  at  tbe  cooit,  and 
tibe  imiBirteis  and  ^bovugoIIqus  of  Marat  did  not  besEtate  to 
depracato  any  lao^^eoiant  on  bis  f)art  agakist  the  aiHed  powers, 
or  any  joint  siaspaKibiiity  in  tbe  enteipfise  of  Napoleon.  But 
be  USB  dsif  and  impcrtwoos  as  «&  Ibe  field  •of  battle ;  be 
enameiatodbiis  £)iioeB,«nd  dasdied  timsetf  with  Ms  ilktsions 
en  bis  yopulairity  ia  Italy.  ^  Itafy  waits  only  fer  a  signal  and 
a  man,"  said  be.  ^  I  bam  8t),00>d  eoldiecs  isRiFed  to  war, 
bastteiliDiis  of  piDYmeiai  militia,  a  Katsonal  Otuard,  coast  goavds, 
and  ^tfiOO  fbraga  soldieEni.  All  the  oosatnes  waited  by  dbe 
Po  invita  ne,  and  premise  aae  battalMcns  of  voboBeteers  and 
asms.  Tbe  geneials  «of  tbe  tdd  fumy  of  Eo^gene  at  lOcn, 
aad  ^as  of  Piedaaout  write  aae  w»rd  Ibat  they  are  ready  to 
revolt  «a  lay  appiroai^,  and  to  form  'onder  my  onleis  tbe 
leagne  af  IteiBan  miepetidenoe.  The  e(»gVBSS  by  Hb  aots  bas 
iissadasfied  M  tbe  peefde  on  botb  sides  xil  tbe  Apemanes ; 
OeaMSLis  indignant,  Y^eniioe  is  bmnbled,  PiedmoEft— ^iHDwnbvsb 
■rix>  tbe  slaveiy  of  the  piieete  aoid  nobles,  by  Ibe  sop^ 
henao<of  3nraiy*HBbnddena.ttbe  dodkAe  ydke  preparii^  forit; 
Hia  JGlanese  ^etabnpatieBdy  eA  its  aneiecit  sbnreiy  nnder  Ibe 
fro-ceonis  «f  Asalda,  Rome,  asd  its  provmees  axe  laBing 
%iHn  wider  tbe  aaeeidotal  tynamy,  wbieb  besots  wMle  it 
enchains  the  people  who  bad  been  for  a  wsmsiA  free.^ 

XXXVl. 

it  ms  in  ^mat  d^y  repraaented  to  bsmlbe  inectoafity-  of 
t4ibe  fMfiOQ  niBn  of  Ibe  eoaStion,  veady  .t> 
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Marat  deciareS  war  against  the  coalition. 

flow  back  upon  the  Alps,  after  having  annihilated  Napoleon: 
England  menacing  his  coasts,  Sicily  plotting  a  coonter-reTolu- 
tion  even  in  his  own  cities,  the  Galabrese  with  difficulty  kept 
down  by  his  police,  and  breaking  out  in  his  rear  while  he 
should  be  fighting  for  the  independence  of  Lower  Italy. 
Nothing,  however,  could  stop  him !  He  had  conspired  with 
himself  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  thoughts  for  the  last 
eight  months ;  his  arsenals  were  full,  his  treasury  sufficient 
for  a  campaign,  his  troops  levied,  his  fortresses  prepared,  and  his 
generals  chosen.  Certain  of  losing  all  if  he  waited  motionless 
the  execution  of  the  antipathies  of  Europe,  he  resolved  to  risk 
a}l ;  and,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  deprive  his  councillors  and 
his  subjects  of  time  for  reflection,  he  declared  war  the  lIMh  of 
March,  1815,  without  even  waiting  for  news  of  the  definitive 
success  of  Napoleon,  and  of  his  entrance  into  Paris. 

He  assumed  the  command-in-chief  of  his  army,  divided 
into  two  corps.  The  first,  composed  of  his  guard,  under  the 
orders  of  Generals  Pignatelli-Strongoli  and  livron,  amounted 
to.  13,000  men ;  the  second  corps,  commanded,  under  the  King 
himself,  by  Generals  Carascosa,  Ambrosio,  Lechi,  Bosetti, 
Coletta,  and  Millet,  numbering  30,000  Combatants.  The  first 
corps  advanced  upon  Eome,  demanding  a  passage  from  the  Pope 
which  he  refused.  The  army  continuing,  however,  to  ap- 
proach the  walls,  he  abandoned  Bome  and  took  refuge  in  Genoa. 
The  King,  with  the  second  corps,  marched  upon  Ancona. 

On  learning  the  unaccountable  movements  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  but  the  coincidence  of  which  with  the  invasion  of 
France  sufficiently  indicated  their  object  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  Austria  hastened  to  strengthen  with  fresh  troops  its 
army  in  Milan,  of  which  the  Austrian  General  Frimont 
received  the  command.  This  army  covered  by  the  Eridan 
soon  reckoned  60,000  men,  under  consummate  generals.  It 
extended  from  Milan  to  Oesena,  while  a  division  under  General 
Nugent  covered  Tuscany. 

XXXVII. 

Murat's  proclamations  to  the  Italians  called  them  every- 
where to  the  deliverance  of  their  country,  and  to  constitatioDial 
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Murat  attacks  and  defeats  the  Austriaos  at  Bologna. 

liberty,  ndiich  he  promised  them  under  the  protection  of  his 
sword.  The  first  collision  between  him  and  the  Austrians, 
commanded  by  Bianchi,  took  place  on  the  plains  of  Bologna ; 
and  the  King  of  Naples  entered  a  second  time  triumphant  into 
that  city,  the  focus  of  Italian  genius  and  liberalism.  He  ad- 
vanced from  thence  upon  the  Tanaro,  a  river  which  runs  into 
the  Pd,  and  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  St.  Ambrogio. 
Whilst  the  advanced  guard  of  Murat,  commanded  by  Garascosa, 
was  attacking  this  position,  bnstUng  with  cannon,  and  a  body 
of  troops  had  been  sent  to.  ford  the  Tanaro,  and  turn  the  flank 
of  the  Austrians,  Murat  himself,  carried  away  by  his  natural 
impetuosity,  dashed  forward  with  twenty-four  dragoons  of  his 
guard,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  fire,  miraculously  crossed  the 
bridge  without  being  struck,  and  rallying  his  columns  to  the 
attack,  broke  and  dispersed  the  enemy  to  the  right  and  left. 
He  overtook  the  flying  Austrians  at  Modena,  and  seized  upon 
that  city,  at  the  same  moment  that  his  generals  were  taking 
possession  of  Ferrara.  The  King  of  Naples  intoxicated  with 
these  first  successes,  magnified  by  fame,  returned  in  person  to 
8i\joy  his  triumph  at  Bologna,  and  to  await  the  first  division  of 
his  army,  commanded  by  Pignatilli  and  Livron. 


XXXVIII. 

The  command  of  this  body,  which  was  divided  between 
two  generals  who  did  not  agree  well  together,  had  been  lax 
and  uncertain.  Instead  of  hastening  t^ir  march  through 
Tuscany,  to  come  into  a  line  with  the  King,  they  had  lost 
whole  days  and  opportunities  of  defeating  Nugent.  They 
were  as  if  blockaded  at  Florence,  and  their  immobility  de- 
prived Murat  of  his  reserve,  of  his  guard,  and  of  the  best 
troops  of  his  army.  His  proclamations  also,  to  raise  Italy  in 
revolt,  produced  no  corresponding  echoes ;  and  neither  regi- 
ments, volunteers,  nor  subsidies  were  sent  to  lus  army.  No 
one  confided  in  a  Frenchman  for  the  independence  of  his 
country.  Tyrant  for  tyrant,  they  preferred  Uie  one  who  had 
the  best  chance  of  remaining  \3onqueror.     Nothing  rose  in 

2  Q 
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OwKuiil  iMfemwD  ibm  Noopalitan  and  Avrtrin  troops. 

imdi tKomih^MfB  to  tbe  ApMuuMS,  and  even tfao  TiueaaB 
aad  Moieiwse  jofaiod  the  Aastriasn  f^gu&st  ^he  NeapoKtSBB. 
Jiufat  dttooncected  attkis,  fiammoaied  la»  geneiaite  to 
Bidoipia,  bold  a  mmgsSi  «f  mat  m^  titem,  aoocued,  Itdlj, 
acknowledfod  ins  situitiofi,  tbad  resolved  to  faH  badk  upon. 
Anoena,  to  oonceisfarate  all  laa  jforees  Boafor  tD  Ms  froBtftRS 
and  to  aw^ait  a  batlio  instead  of  eootinuiBg  to  proToice  k.  In 
a  war  of  inraaioii  «»d  sin-prise,  sueh  a  moeouro'was  taatamonxxt 
to  a  delsttt  Ho  ordered  haa  guard  to  quit  Hqtoboo,  fend  to 
jam  ham  od  die  other  side  of  t!be  ApoBBines,  by  AresBO,  aad 
Bosgo  San  Sepoksro,  tomods  Anoona.  Tbo  King;  aiber  some 
engagements  of  nunglid  Tictoay  and  defeat,  «B«¥ed  ait  InMla, 
^Diiiowed  by  t«vo  Aostruni  amies,  the  one  cominaBdod  bf 
Greneral  Nesperg,  loaidbed  opon  tlie  roar  of  Marat,  by  idib 
aocieDt  BmUian  way,  aoaawp  to  the  AdriatK ;  €ie  oHier  nader 
the  offdwfs  of  Biaudd,  adf<aBOod  by  Florenco.  lliese  two 
araneB  vniitod  on  liio  ApeDadnes,  nmabered'  togetlier  M,000 
men.  Bat  Morait  was  in  hopes  of  fighdngthem  sepasvEtely, 
aind  ho  had  choBOB  lor  Us  battle  Ibid  t^epositBoh  of  Macerate, 
which  be  haBlened  to  aittera.  Twenty  days  BMunli  wem,  hew^ 
oyer,  necessaiy  to  «i»Ue  hxm  to  fall  back  frem  BologBA  Tvidi 
all  his  divisions  upon  Macerata ;  and  ability  and  good  fortune 
enabled  him  to  effect  it.  Pursued  in  vain  by  Neiperg,  Murat 
at  length  arrived  on  the  SOlii  of  April  at  Macerata,  where  he 
found  his  guard  at  the  hour  and  plcu;o  appointed,  and  was 
leowKid  by  it  wsHh  anoIamatioBS  of  good  omeB.  I^is  battle, 
upon  »  field  chnsen  ait  siidi  a  dsatonoe  by  Murat,  was  to  decide 
the  &to  of  iteiyy  wsbich  wodd  pass  'OBctiroly  into  the  hands  of 


XXXIX. 


Cte  Nef^eUtnae  inaatomd  ]m»  mons  than  tt,@CK)  men,  hA 
ikttu  wevenaatflflES  of  tbo  'point  of  janction  batpean  tiho  anny 
4»f  Biffiid^aiidtSie«0Byof'Neifesg:  th^  oonsefOBolfly avight 
jQght  thoiBfe/ane  aHer  aiiathar,  (mt  at  kast  provent  tiasBi;  £phb 
isombiiiiEig  their  mffHmmts.  Minnt  took  tqran  hinuMlf  to 
light  SiftDfifai  m  poBion,  mQx  10^000  of  his  beat  traefs,  aiid 
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Position  of  the  opposing  aniiie& 

left  Oaxascosa,  his  best  general,  with  11,000  to  make  head 
against  the  army  of  Neiperg.  He  accordingly  commenced  the 
action  tTith  intrepidity,  dispersed  the  advanced  corps  of  Bianchi, 
and  made  tiiem  Ml  back  as  &r  as  Tolomtiiio,  wbeve  night 
stopped  tiie  yictorious  columns  of  Mmat.  Intpacieatsd  urith 
tins  first  battle,  he  sent  off  couiieni  to  tiie  Queen  of  Naples 
to  axmoanee  a  Tietory  only  half  -won,  and  osdenB  to  Garasossa 
to  tAteadk  Neiperg  wi^  eonfidenee. 

The  momixig  broke  heavily  kdJen  with  the  fogs  of  spring, 
^pvhieh  in  those  valleys  resemble  the  waves  and  undulatknis  of 
the  sea,  completely  coneealing  the  lafidsoape  from  the  sight. 
BSanchi,  nnder  favour  of  the  night  and  of  these  fogs,  had 
reendted  his  army  unknown  to  Marat  witii  all  his  corps  dis- 
pelled on  the  preceding  evening',  and  which  had  not  yet 
FCQoined  his  celumns.  On  the  fisst  rending  of  the  foggy  ear- 
ISun  by  the  moming  breeze,  the  Eiiig  of  Naples,  on  horsebaek, 
and  ready  to  pursue  his  victory,  perceived  the  hills  of  Tolentine 
covered  and  sparkling  with  ^,000  or  30,000  bayonets;  and 
Bianchi's  advanced  guard  occupying  two  steep  eminences 
dntadied  £K>m  the  nunzntains,  and  jutting  out  like  a  pcomon- 
tarj  iat»  the  plain.  Murat  was  confoujkled  at  the  sight:  he 
oewubed  sadly  the  small  number  of  his  own  troops,  repented 
hs;9ing  detaehed  Garaacosa  with  the  zest;  but  feeling  also  that 
any  hesitaitian  now  would  he  a  cenfession  of  inferiority,  and 
that  the  last  hope  was  in  despair,  he  attacked  the  advanced 
.posts  of  BttndxL  which  fell  back  to  the  mountains.  Satisfied 
W1&  the  adi^antage  gained  over  the  Austrians  in  this  fixst 
shodc,  he  did  not  dare  to  attack  with  such  unequal  forces  the 
Bttsses  of  Biandbi  posted  en  the  slope  of  the  mountains. 
Two  honrs  were  paaeed  silaat  and  metionless  between  these 
t9i»  annies,  xneaaunng  eaeh  qther's  strexi^h  at  a  distance,  and 
leaving  a  great  issterval  between  them.  These,  were  two  houn 
«f  angwsh  for  the  King  and  his  geiMWtals;  and  be  had  no 
farther  hope  hut  in  the  night,  which  would  enable  him  to  .con- 
ceal hk  maneenvies,  to  rally  Oamsooea,  sttd  to  eaak  for  ^rifiiucj,  • 
ev  safety  in  another  poeitioa 
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Murat  rtNseiTes  diaastroos  news. 


XL. 

But  Bianchi  seeing  his  indecision  and  his  reduced  numbera 
broke  at  length  upon  Uie  Neapolitans  with  all  his  forces.  The 
shock  was  terrible,  and  the  melee  confused.  Murat,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  was  once  more  both  a  king,  a  general,  and  a  sol- 
dier. Directing  his  battalions,  charging  with  his  squadrons, 
assisting  some,  rallying  others,  losing  one  after  another,  his 
bravest  aides-de-camp,  struck  dead  by  his  side,  and  seeking  for 
death  himself,  he  astonished  the  Austrians,  broke  through 
their  squares,  destroyed  their  batteries,  drove  back  their 
cavalry,  and  maintaining  himself  till  nightfall  upon  this  field 
of  battle,  strewed  with  2,000  bodies,  he  compelled  the  prudent 
Bianchi  to  leave  the  action  undecided,  and  to  Ml  back  upon 
his  positions  of  the  morning,  there  to  take  breath  and  concen- 
trate his  forces. 

XLI. 

The  Austrians  had  scarcely  retired  from  the  scene  of  car- 
nage when  Murat  despatched  orderly  upon  orderly  to  Carascosa, 
directing  him  to  send  up  fresh  troops.  Carascosa  obeyed,  and 
weakened  his  own  position  before  Neiperg  to  strengthen  that 
of  his  king.  A  column  commanded  by  General  Maio  advanced 
to  join  Murat,  who  was  hastening  to  meet  it,  to  address  the 
troops  and  assign  them  their  post  in  the  next  day's  battle, 
when  he  was  met  by  two  couriers  just  arrived  from  Naples. 
One  of  these  announced  to  the  King  a  general  insurrection  in 
the  Oalabrias,  the  capital  of  which  was  even  in  possession  of  the 
insurgents,  displaying  the  flag  of  Ferdinand :  the  other  cou- 
rier acquainted  him  with  the  reverses  of  his  army  of  reserve 
in  the  Abruzzi,  the  talting  of  the  defile  of  Introdocco  by 
12,000  Austrians,  the  defeat  and  dissolution  of  the  civic 
guards,  the  opening  of  the  route  to  Naples  to  the  enemy 
through  Capua,  the  dangers  of  the  capital,  of  the  Queen,  and 
his  children,  and  in  shoit  the  general  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 

At  this  news  Murat,  already  beset  with  the  perils  of  the 
day,  and  those  of  the  morrow,  felt  all  his  powera  crumble 
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Retreat  of  Muxmt 


^thin  him.  He  abandoned  a  useless  straggle  upon  a  foreign 
ground,  while  his  owa.  states  were  slipping  from  under  him» 
and  resolved  to  fly  at  once  to  the  rescue  of  his  throne  and 
fEumly.  He  ascordinglj  ordered  a  retreat,  galloped  round  all 
the  diyisions,  drew  up  the  columns  in  order  of  march,  waited 
for  the  nighty,  and  commanding  the  rear  guard  himself  he  dis- 
puted like  a  hero  the  defiles  of  Macerata  against  the  Austrians 
who  were  pursuing  him.  Dismounting  from  his  charger  he 
was  several  times  seen  rolling  with  his  sappers  imder  the 
enemies  bullets,  the  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees  with  which  he 
barricaded  the  defile  against  the  cannon  and  the  cavalry  of 
Bianchi.  He  concluded  the  night  at  Macerata,  awaiting  the 
remainder  of  his  columns,  which  he  had  ordered  to  meet  him 
in  that  place. 

XLIL 

But  at  daybreak  they  no  longer  existed ;  all  the  divisions 
which  were  not  under  the  king^s  immediate  command,  attacked 
separately  by  the  Austrians,  surrounded  by  Neiperg  and 
Bianchi,  crushed  by  numbers,  or  disbanding  themselves  in  the 
panic  of  a  nocturnal  retreat,  had  entirely  disappeared.  The 
generals  and  officers  alone  remained  with  Murat,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  early  dawn  to  collect  together  a  few  of  the 
scattered  remains.  Garascosa,  who  had  left  Ancona  with 
6,000  men,  rejoined  the  king,  who  directed  him  to  march  his 
columns  into  tiie  Neapolitan  States,  with  orders  to  rendezvous 
at  and  garrison  the  fortresses  of  Givita  Vecchia  and  Pescara. 
He  proceeded  himself  almost  alone  towards  the  Abruzzi,  to 
dispute  the  entrance  to  his  kingdom,  with  the  forces  wliich  he 
still  hoped  to  rally  around  him  there. 

During  these  battles  and  retreats,  eveiything  was  fEdling  to 
pieces  at  Naples.  The  Galabrese  were  advancing  towards  the 
capital ;  the  English  Gommodore  Gampbell  was  cruising  in  the 
gulf,  with  a  formidable  fleet,  and  threatened  to  bombard  the 
city  and  the  palace,  if  the  ships  and  arsenals  were  not  given 
up  to  him,  to  disarm  a  declared  enemy  of  tlie  allies.  The 
Queen  was  deliberating  with  her  ministers,  under  the  cannon 
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Maral  anives  at  Niqples. 

of  the  English ;  the  citj  waft  in  a  state  of  fermentatioii^  Car 
dinal  Fesch,  uncle  to  Napoleon,  and  the  Piincesa  BaulLne 
Borghese,  the  Emperors  sister,  were  flying  from  the  palace  acnd 
the  citj.  The  Queen  at  length  commissioned  Prince  Canatti  to 
negociate  privately  with  the  English  admiral  the  ceasioa  o£ 
the  port  and  arsenals*  on  condition  that  ^  vessel  should  he 
placed  at  her  disposal  to  emhark  with  her  family  and  her  trear 
sures,  to  go  and  treat  for  peace  in  England. 

These  conditions  being  acceded  to,  the  fermentation  which 
had  been  caused  by  panic  subsided  at  Naples. 


XTJTL 

During  those  disasters,  Murat,  almost  alone,  reached  by 
retired  roads  the  royal  palace  of  Caserta.  There  he  learned  the 
insurrection  of  the  garrison  of  Gapua,  which  had  been  his  last 
hope :  6,000  men  had  risen  against  their  officers,  had  foiced 
the  gates,  abandoned  the  city,  dispersed  themselves  about  the 
countiy,  and  filled  the  capital  with  discouragement  and  con- 
sternation. King  Ferdinand  was  at  Messina,  waiting  only  the 
news  of  Muraf  s  ruin  to  cross  the  Strait  and  return  to  the  king- 
dom of  his  fi9rthers.  Transferring  the  fugitive  remains  of  his 
army  to  Geneiul  Carascosa,  he  confided  the  care  of  negociating 
a  peace,  promptly,  and  at  any  sacrifice,  to  him  and  to  General 
Coletta,  commandant  of  his  artillery.  "  Sacrifice  everything,'* 
he  Bind,  **  except  your  country.  I  alone  will  bear  tJie  weight 
of  adversity." 

Then  changing  his  horse,  he  galloped  towards  Naples, 
where  he  arrired  that  night.  He  ascended  the  staircase  of 
Uw  palace  without  being  expected,  entered  the  Queen's 
apartment,  and  throwing  himself  into  her  arms,  exckhned, 
^  All  is  lost,  Madame  {  Nothing  remained  for  me  but  death, 
and  I  could  not  find  it  !**  Tears  rolled  from  his  eyes  as  he 
gazed  upon  his  young  wife  and  children.  "  No,  nothing  is 
lost !"  cried  the  Queen,  worthy  of  her  blood  by  her  intrepidity, 
**  i^oe  you  have  preseived  your  honour,  and  constancy  remains 
with  us  in  adversity!" 
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XLIV. 

They  retired  for  a  &w  mamenta  together  to  concert  their 
departure  privately  by  diHerent  routes,  and  the  place  where 
they  were  to  meet  again.  They  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  conversing  with  their  most  faithful  friends,  and  form- 
ing cox\)ectures  as  to  the  future.  The  following  day  Murat 
^^isaaed  in  disgiise  irom  that  palace  where  he  had  lived  hapfiy, 
and  a  king,  and  went  alone  to  the  little  harbour  of  PuzzoU, 
made  notorious  by  the  crimes  of  Nero»  and  the  murder  of 
Agrippina.  A  fisherman's  boat  conducted  him  to  the  Isle  of 
lachia,  formerly  a  place  of  pleasure,  but  now  of  the  sorrow  of 
separation.  The  islanders  oi  Ischia  did  not  ill-treat  him  in 
his  misfortune;  they  evinced  feeling  and  compassion  for  him, 
and  gave  hkn  £Qr  some  days  a  hospitable  aaxd  safe  receptioa, 
fhn  of  sympathy  and  respect.  The  affectien  which  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  had  won  from  the  Neapolitans  made  his  de- 
parture at  once  more  cruel  and  more  sweet  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  He  was  twice  beloved,  since  pity  was  now 
added  to  attachment.  He  left  Ischia  for  the  French  coast,  on 
board  a  merchant  vessel  freighted  by  the  care  of  his  friends  at 
Naples ;  and  a  few  adherents,  faithful  to  all  his  fortunes,  followed 
him  through  the  new  and  sioister  events  that  awaited  him. 

XLV. 

Whilst  Murat  was  embarking  at  Ischia,  without  knowing 
if  he  should  be  received  in  France  by  the  vengeance  or  the 
pardon  of  Napoleon,  the  people  rose  in  insurrection  under  the 
windows  of  his  deserted  palace  at  Naples.  The  Queen  and 
her  children,  accompanied  by  three  faithful  ministers,  attached 
in  heart,  not  only  to  the  prosperity  but  the  ruin  of  this  family, 
Count  de  Mosbourg,  Zatlo,  and  General  Macdonald,  took 
refuge  in  an  English  vessel  in  the  port  to  escape  fron^the  in- 
sults of  the  popidace.  Detained  by  a  tempest  in  the  roadstead 
under  the  windows  of  the  palace,  they  heard  across  the  waves, 
the  acclamations  of  their  capital  saluting  the  entrance  of  the 
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Austrians.  Sailing  at  length  towards  the  Adriatic,  the  yeasel 
which  conveyed  the  Queen  of  Naples  passed  that  which  was 
taking  King  Ferdinand  to  that  city.  Marat*s  unfortunate 
spouse  was  obliged  to  quit  the  deck,  and  to  descend  to  the  cahxa 
to  conceal  her  humiliation,  and  to  avoid  witnessing  the  salutes 
and  honours  rendered  to  the  legitimate  prince  who  was  on  hii> 
way  to  recover  his  throne. 

Such  were  the  events,  unforeseen,  sudden,  and  inopportune* 
which  succeeded  each  other  in  Italy  with  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
unknown  to,  and  contrary  to  the  actual  views  of  Napoleon. 
These  events  served  as  a  motive  for  the  declarations  of  war  still' 
suspended,  and  made  the  Emperor  frequently  since  exclaim : 
*'  It  was  the  destiny  of  Murat  to  ruin  my  cause  twice ;  once  by 
abandoning  me,  and  a  second  time  by  declaring  for  me  too 
soon."  Thus  even  the  fidelity  that  ruins  itself  did  not  redeem 
infidelity.  It  is  duty  alone  that  never  mistakes  the  hour  any 
more  than  honour  does  the  road. 


BOOK   TWENiy-SEOOND. 

Alittidoiiineiit  of  Napoleon  by  France  on  the  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
•—Situation  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent— Arrival  of  the 
Coimt  d'Artois  and  the  Duke  de  Berry — Equiyocal  conduct  of  the 
Duke  d' Orleans — Louis  XVIII.  forms  his  Council  of  GoYemment — 
The  faYourites  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  of  the  Count  d'Artois— M. 
de  Blaeas— li.  de  Bruges-;- M.  de  la  Maisonfort — Counsel  of 
Barras,  of  Fouch6,  of  M.  de  Blacas,  and  of  M.  de  Talleyrand — 
Hesitation  of  Louis  XVIII. — Discontent  of  the  Court  with  M.  de 
Blacas — Arrival  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  of  M.  Guizot  at  Ghent 
— Situation  of  Marmont  at  the  Court — Privy  Council  of  the  Count 
d'Artois — M.  de  Maubreuil — Fresh  indeeision  of  Louis  XVIIL — 
Aspect  of  the  Court  at  Ghent — Report  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  the 
King — ^Intrigues  of  Fouch6  in  LaVend6e— His  letter  to  Fauche-Borel 
— Insurrection  of  La  Vendue — Landing  of  Louis  de  la  Rochejaquelin 
—His  Proclamation — He  marches  on  Maulevrier  and  attacks  the 
Imperial  Troops — General  Travot  surprises  and  defeats  the  Vendeans 
at  Aizenay-^Entrance  of  La  Rochejaquelin  into  Chollet — Negocia- 
tions  of  Suzannet  with  Fouche — La  Rochejaquelin  receives  ammu- 
nition from  the  English  Fleet — Opposition  of  La  Rochejaquelin  to 
the  Negociation — His  last  struggles — Victory  of  General  Estdve — 
Death  of  La  Rochejaquelin — Action  of  La  Roche-Serviere— Death 
of  Suzannet— Pacification  of  La  Vendue. 


I. 

As  soon  as  tJie  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  were  made 
known  in  France,  public  opinion,  until  then  extremely  divided, 
declared  itself  everywhere  against  Napoleon.  People  per- 
ceived with  alarm  the  disastrous  consequences  of  his  return,  and 
of  the  infidelity  of  the  army ;  and  war  appeared  in  all  its  hor- 
rors behind  the  few  days  of  illusion  which  the  partisans  of  the 
EmperoF,  and  the  Emperor  himself,  had  given  to  France  to 
lull  the  spirit  of  the  country.     Such  was  the  perspective  held 
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out  to  all  thinking  men ;  a  second  general  war,  the  defeats  of 
which  would  he  the  partition,  and  its  victories  the  exhaustion  of 
the  nation,  while  either  of  these  contingencies  must  give  place  to 
a  despotism  more  rude  and  implacable  than  the  first.  From  that 
moment  public  opinion  became  more  openly  adverse  to  Napoleon; 
the  country  being  on  one  side,  and  the  army  and  the  imperial 
court  on  the  other.  The  separation  wisconqiifit&  The  people, 
sometimes  agitated  by  the  republicans,  sometimes  by  the  despair 
of  patriotism,  wstBred  between  \mA;  induienencf  wfaitMH^ 
of  intellect,  and  of  fsresight  no  longer  hentaited  in  a  thnety  de- 
sertion of  a  desperate  cause,  in  pronouncing  as  loudly  as  safety 
permitted  against  Nspoieon^  in  pabtloly  regrettiaQg  the  legal, 
oonErtitutioiml,  snd  pacific  feigm  whkh  htd  been  inteofi^tad  by 
so  much  treason  and  violenee,  and  ia  tomiBg^  iStek  tkiaghts, 
l^eir  looks,  and  their  steps  towards  the  court  of  Ghent. 
Thyere  were  then  in  reality  two  governments,  the  one  at  the 
Tufleries,  the  other  in  Belguam ;  tiae  first  represented  Bonar 
partism  and  the  army ;  tlie  seonsd  Ewope  and  ihe  dtnoiant 
opinion  of  Fiance. 

IL 

Up  to  timt  pefiod  Lods  XYIII.  had  remained  ia  solitude 
in  the  private  house  which  he  inhabited  at  G^henft;  hat tlie de- 
claration of  the  congress,  communicated  to  him  by  M.  de 
XaUoyrand,  supplied  him  with  a  court,  the  nucleus  of  an 
army,  and  the  shadow  of  a  goremment.  The  roads  of  Belgimn 
were  covered  with  the  royal  guards,  officers  of  the  King  s 
military  household,  Vendean  chiefis,  ministers,  publicists, 
writers,  diplomatists,  socret  emissaries,  officious  counsellors, 
young  and  old  partisans  of  the  royal  cause,  going  to  offer  their 
devotion,  their  arms,  tiieir  swords,  tiieir  pens,  their  oomisel ; 
and  to  surround  this  fortune  which,  though  fiillen  in  appesiv 
ance,  all  foresaw  would  shortly  rise  again.  Every  one 
wished,  at  little  risk,  to  take  the  part  of  misfortune  fbr  some 
months,  to  acquire  a  claim  to  share  the  prosperity  of  a 
long  reigp;  and  the  exiled  court  thus  comprised  a  jsreater 
crowd,  more  assiduity,  and  more  illustrious  names  l^tn  the 
suspected  one  of  the  Tuileries.     An  odour  of  contagion  sod 
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catastn^e  vna  spmd  ihiro«|^  the  pdace  of  the  Empenc, 
while  hope  sad  ftiiare  proqMOts  weie  vidi  the  EjBg. 

III. 

The  Ooont  dl^Artm  md  the  Doke  de  Eeny  had  alio  t^ 
jemed  the  King  at  Ghent,  ivirare  thej  Inhabiled  a  hotdl  m 
the  pnneipttl  eqanre  «f  the  city,  aa&r  tin  TOaMeage  of  JUak 
XVIIl.  The  Duke  de  Beny  waft  fiiMMPnmdeiwia^hief  of  the 
body  of  {[aaxda^  of  soldmi  of  atf  arms,'  aod  el  aokuteen*  iik- 
cfeamg  every  di^,  whidi  foiaed  the  atmy  of  the  l^g^  and 
wiach  elieady  namheied  Itoee  er  ibar  thongaad  men,  eantoned 
at  Aioet.  The  Dnhe  d'Angooltee  had  remaiiied  in  Span*  4e 
be  wi&in  reach  of  BofdeacK,^  whilher  he  was  recalled  by  eo> 
many  kyat  hearts;  the  DudieBS  d'AngonLlme  had  hsafienDdi 
bom  London  to  Beigkan^  and  the  Prinee  de  Conde  waa  at 
Brussels.  The  Duke  d'Orleans  alone  affected  te  vemm  in 
Ex^hmd,  and  bis  absenee  was  remarked. 

!%»  piince  on  ^vMag  LiHe  had  dbsely  a&eied  to  ihs 
ambigaoas  pitidenoe  which  had  inspired  his  words  and  actMoa 
smee  1^  BeetoratJion,  and  ptesented  a  nise  balance  between  his 
lufldf  andthefirtote  eentingend»s  which  he  xasefmedfor  huaaelf 
or  for  his  house.  He  had  written  iilirew^  letter  te  the  anny, 
ihroBgh  Marehal  Mertier,  in  wlnoh  he  saidy  **  I  aia  toe  gped  « 
Frenehmen  to  saen^ce  the  iaxterests  of  Fntnce;  aadaiace  I 
am  feireed  to  quit  it  by  new  mafoztones,  I  ge  t2>  bury  lafself  * 
in  ssMtade  «Bid  obliTion.  I  release  yon  fna  the  ordeia  thai  I 
had  sent  to  yon,  and  I  entreat  yon  to  do  aU  that  year  exoeUenft 
jadgment  and  pore  patriotism  will  ffoggest  to  yon  as  best  iat 
the  mterests  of  Franee." 

This  letter,  in  whidi  one  of  the  first  princes  ef  the  Used 
seemed  to  detach  hims^  from  the  eanse  of  ^e  cinef  c€  his 
house,  and  to  retire  into  oblivion  instead  of  rattylttg  round  the 
King,  had  greatly  hurt  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  royal  family.  • 
It  was  known  that  at  Lille,  as  at  Paris,  the  Duke  d*Orleans 
had  too  openly  separated  his  cause  from  that  of  the  reigning 
finnMy.  **  Behold  the  aid  ef  the  elder  bsandi,*'  said  a  siqporior 
effioer  of  thearmy  to  lam.    "  Bonapartewill  soon  be  putdown, 
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and  the  people  will  natorallj  seek  you  out  Do  not  piaoe  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  nation  services  against  France  in  the 
armies  now  about  to  act ;  retire  from  the  scene  and  leave  the 
rest  to  time." 

These  ^ords  seem  to  have  traced  out  the  conduct  of  the 
prince ;  but  Europe  was  no  less  astonished  than  the  King  at 
his  suspicious  attitude.  The  Duke.  d'Orleans,  informed  of  the 
general  disapprobation  of  his  policy,  wished  to  exonerate  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  he  sought 
to  justify  his  reserve.  *'  I  differ  greatly  with  your  highness,*' 
frankly  replied  this  Duke,  "as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
King  ought  to  conduct  himself.  Assuredly  he  ought  to  put 
himself  forward  in  a  cause  wherein  he  is  more  concerned  than 
any  one  else.  I  understand  the  motives  which  keep  you  at  a 
distance  from  the  court  of  Ghent;  but  if  the  people  come  for- 
ward you  will  certainly  consider  it  your  duty  to  place  yourself 
at  the  service  of  the  King." 

The  Duke  d'Orleans  appeared  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  the  princes  of  his  house  by  Bonaparte,  and  intentionally 
favoured  by  the  Emperor,  whether  to  appear  generous,  or  by 
his  favours  even  to  sow  suspicion  and  discord  in  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  The  Duchess  d'Orleans,  his  mother,  an  inoffensiTe 
princess  without  political  influence,  had  received,  from  Napoleon^ 
permission  to  reside  in  France,  and  an  annual  indemnity  ox 
300,000  francs.  The  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  sister  of  the  Duke 
d*Orleans,  had  received  the  same  permission,  and  a  pension 
nearly  equal  from  her  forfeited  estates.  These  exceptions  in 
fiivour  of  the  house  of  Orleans  made  them  believe  at  Ghent 
and  Vienna  that  there  was  a  mutual  understanding  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Duke  d'Orleans.  No  such  understanding, 
however,  existed ;  but  the  attitude  of  the  prince  cast  a  suspicion 
on  his  prospective  designs :  he  evidently  reserved  himsdif  for 
all  future  contingencies. 

IV. 

On  his  arrival  at  Ghent,  the  only  minister  of  Louk 
XVIII.  was  M.  de  Blacas,  a  favourite  dreaded  by  France^ 
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suspected  by  Europe,  unjustly  responsible  in  the  eyes  of 
All,  except  those  of  the  Khig,  for  the  faults  and  short- 
sightedness which  had  dethroned  his  sovereign;  he  -was, 
in  short,  the  man  of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  to  render 
unpopular  even  the  exile  and  misfortunes  of  the  King. 
Faithful,  exact,  punctual,  assiduous,  the  very  shadow  of  his 
master,  a  man  more  qualified  by  nature  and  education  for  the 
royal  household  services  of  the  middle  ages  than  for  the  political' 
councils  of  the  new  era :  careless  of  pleasing  any  one  but  the 
King,  silent,  haughty,  with  a  disdainful  exterior,  and  all  the 
more  proud  of  his  birth  for  belonging  to  one  of  those  old  but 
not  illustrious  fetmilies  whose  only  aristocracy  is  in  their  an- 
tiquity :  of  a  matured  intelligence  in  narrow  doctrines,  des- 
pising the  revolution  and  denying  it,  instead  of  understanding 
and  fearing  it ;  infatuated  with  the  past,  a  rebel  to  the  present, 
closed  to  the  future,  no  one  seemed  more  certainly  predestined 
to  the  hatred  at  once  of  the  courtiers  and  ihe  people.  He  re- 
deemed his  faults,  Ixowever,  by  an  unbounded  attachment  to 
royalty  and  to  the  King. 

V. 

If  M.  de  Blacas  had  had  a  proper  discrimination  of  men  and 
things,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  in  giving  up  the 
ministry  on  quitting  France,  and  contenting  himself  with  th^ 
part  of  a  friend  near  the  person  of  the  King.  He  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  the  whole  world  attributed  to  his  improvidence 
the  return  of  Napoleon,  and  that  his  retirement  would  have 
given  satisfiBLCtion  to  the  public  feeling. 

But  the  soul  of  M.  de  Blacas  possessed  disdain  sufficient 
to  brave  all  opinions,  and  obstinacy  enough  not  to  descend, 
even  when  the  throne  which  buoyed  him  up  was  itself  cast 
down.  He  therefore  remained,  and  the  King,  who  reposed 
entire  confidence  in  nobody  but  him,  proudly  opposed  him 
to  Europe  and  his  own  court :  it  was  a  challenge  for  his  pride 
and  a  habit  for  his  friendship.  He  yielded  nothing  to  the 
general  cry  which  arose,  even  in  his  house  and  family,  against 
M.  de  Blacas.     The  King,  deprived  of  the  springs  of  govern- 
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meat,  nev>er  had  greater  oceasion  for  that  mjatariouB  pflttea,aML 
&at  hand  that  mingLed  in  all  the  inttiguea  of  pactaea  and  ef 
courts,  whkh  had  been  his  only  system  of  goTemment  dnrtag 
twenty  years.  H  de  Hlasas  hM  for  him  all  thd  stnags  of 
this  machinery ;  be  ^was  the  bait  for  aH  those  ad^muburers 
who  scent  out  loflEt  eaaaes  to  seH  them  vae^Bm  seffricea.  Tlus 
police,  which  the  mimsteiis  of  Bonaparte  had  iacesasBtly  wajtebed, 
and  in  whidi  they  ahwi^  had  doidble  aeeompliees,  had  oest 
the  King  considexayie  smns,  aad  had  sold  him  notkiag  but 
illusions  and  falsehoods.  M.deBlacas  managed  the  apnngi  of 
it  mth  an  upright  but  unsldlful  hand :  intrigue  was  not  his 
besetting  sin,  but  pride,  that  pride  which  -was  plisjrt  under 
one  sole  master  to  elevate  itself  more  ma|esdcally  before  a  osnxt. 

VI. 

The  King,  however,  in  apcte  of  his  unlimited  attechmsat  to 
M.  de  Blacas,  was  compelled  to  huaaofur  M.  de  Talkyraaid,  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  his  negoeiater  vriik  B2«Bope. 
The  fatis  of  his  dynasty  was  still  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, and  with  one  word  at  Vienna  he  could  ruin  or  save  it 
To  inspire  M.  de  Talleyrand  with  confidence,  the  King,  some 
dajrs  after  hk  amral  at  Ghost,  app^nted  M.  de  ^aucourt,  the 
intimate  friend  and  private  eon^dant  of  ^m  difiloaaiiliBt, 
minister,  etd  mterim,  of  foreign  afiSurs.  Okske  was  apponotod 
minister  of  war ;  tibe^  Abbe  Louis,  also  devoted  t»M.  de  Te&y- 
rand,  minister  of  finance,  Beugnot,  minister  g^  marine; 
Beumonville  and  Laily  T^endal,  nnmtem  of  state; 
Chateaubriand,  ambassadiw  to  Sweden,  a  vain  t^l^  whiA 
sufficed  to  give  him  laimply  ike  right  to  take  has  phne  at 
court  and  to  have  a  veiee  in  its  polrl^cal  tnmsaetions;  Suidi 
^wais  the  administration  v^rdi  which  the  ]EGng  siHvousded  him- 
self, tohave  an  appearance  of  enee  more  govemmg  from  the 
centre  of  his  isolaiiott,  and  morally  to  re^^esent  an  ideal 
reign. 

The  Count  d'Artois  had  at  Ghent,  m  ^  Ciowurt  de  Bsrugee, 
what  tiie  King  had  in  M.  de  Blacas,  a  'friend, «  fiinmrite,  ead 
a  chief  of  his  council.    These  two  men  Mt  the  neoeefirity  of 
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ixttderstattditig  one  awtbdr,  toad  of  concerting  frequently 
amongst  tbemselves,  in  order  to  maintain  harmony  between  tbe 
King  and  bis  £»mily,  and  thus  to  preserve  their  own  supremacy, 
which  would  be  compromised  by  an  open  rivalship.  M.  de 
Bruges  had  less  of  court  instinct  and  more  political  sense  than 
M.  de  Blaca&  He  was  leas  scrupulous  in  his  opiniona,  less 
infatuated  wiJth  the  old  regime,  and  he  was  also  less  r^ugnant 
to  boxxow  bam  the  revolution  both  counsel  and  agents,  to  leam 
from  them  to  corrupt  and  to  crush  it. 

M,  de  Blacas  had  for  his  confidants  M.  de  Pradel,  an 
honest  man,  to  whom  he  confided  all  the  domestic  arrange- 
mants  of  the  palace,  and  the  Marquis  de  Maisonfbrt,  one  of 
those  wxeeks  of  the  emigration  who  had  passed  their  lives  in 
vicissitudes,  in  pleasures,  and  in  the  adventures  of  camps,  of 
c(»irts,  and  of  conspiracies. 

Formed  by  nature  like  Bivarol,  or  D'Entragues,  the 
Mao^uis  de  MaisonfbiPt  drew  up  with  facility  and  talent 
inanifestos  to  Fiance  or  the  allied  powers,  for  ^e  wandering 
court  of  Mittau  or  of  Haxtwell,  flew  fzem  Petersburg  to 
London,  xshavged  with  misflrionfi  by  M.  de  BJacas  or  the  £ing, 
connected  himself  with  the  ministers  and  ambassadors  of  the 
allied  powers,  afiEected  to  have  important  relaiions  in  France 
wiJth  the  chiefs  of  paxdes,  allowed  others  to  persuade  him,  or 
persuaded  himseif,  of  the  pretended  complicity  of  Baixas,  or  of 
Fouche,  with  the  royalists,  perpetually  contrived  plotafor  a 
restoration,  often  imaginary^  beUevisg^  or  feigning  to  believe, 
that  he  held  the  strings  of  them  in  his  hands ;  an  active  nego- 
ciator  of  this  officious  diplomacy,  e3f)ert  in  over^exdting  and 
nourishing  hope  in  the  jmjads  of  M»  de  Blacas  and  the  Kktg, 
believing  Uttlein  themhimself,  bibt  thus ^areatiag and  maintaining 
a  certain  importance  in  the  foreign  cabinets,  in  London^  and 
ftt  the  court  of  BaxtweU,  wiikeve  he  was  known  as  an  agent; 
or  an  active  confldant  of  the  futiu^e  Eestocation.  He  was  above 
all,  a  ready  and  intelligent  wn^ier ,  of  a  Urnij  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion; a  revived  vestige,  in  short,  of  the  litemtu3*e  and  sceptical 
philosophy  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  buJb  who  knew  on  occa- 
sion to  barrow  from  Burke  or  from  Pitt,  the  severe  masims  anil 
jlppearancB  of  high  political  philosophy.      He  had  i^^o^Vifi 
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intimate  at  St  Petersburg  with  the  Ooont  de  Maistre,  the 
Sardinian  minister  in  Russia,  a  sort  of  political  prophet, 
paradoxical,  absolute,  strange,  but  sincere,  whose  wild  and 
retrograde  genius  furnished  opinions  ready  made  to  all  who 
wished  to  affect  profundity  amidst  their  frivolity.  Such  was 
the  Marquis  de  Maisonfort,  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  most 
fascinating,  but  most  variable  men  that  nature,  ambition,  and 
literature  could  have  formed  to  amuse  and  entertain  a  wander- 
ing court. 

.    VII. 

We  have  stated  that  Barras  and  Fouche,  two  amnestied 
regicides,  desirous  of  adding  the  favbur  of  the  restoration  to 
their  amnesty,  had  both  offered, their  counsel  and  services  to 
the  King,  prior  to  the  landing  of  Bonaparte  at  Cannes. 
Barras,  who  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  of  Provence,  was 
connected  by  &mily  ties  with  M.  de  Blacas,  which  had  facili- 
tated an  interview  between  these  two  personages  in  the  interest 
of  the  King,  on  which  occasion  Barras  had  given  tardy  counsel 
which  was  communicated  to  his  Majesty  by  M.  de  Blacas. 
M.  d^  Talleyrand,  however,  had  advised  the  King  in  a  letter 
from  Vienna  to  listen  rather  to  Fouche,  whose  experience, 
more  recent  and  more  consummate  in  Bonapartist  intrigues, 
could  better  aid  him  in  defeating  them ;  but  Fouch6  had  been 
set  aside  by  M.  de  Blacas  and  by  the  counsels  of  Barras,  and 
nourished  a  lively  resentment  in  consequence.  Fouche  had 
thereupon  addressed  himself  to  the  Count  d*Artois,  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  conference  before  his  departure  from  Paris ;  and 
having  become  Napoleon's  minister  since  his  return,  great 
kopss  were  entertained  of  his  co-operation  by  the  court  of 
Ghent. 

But  amongst  the  number  of  visitors  who  besieged  this 
court,  two  distinct  and  enyenomed  parties  were  formed ;  the 
one  supporting  M.  de  Blacas,  the  other  sold  to  M.  de  Talley- 
rand and  to  Fouchg.  This  minister,  under  the  pretext  of  en- 
lightening the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  coalition,  maintained  numerous  agents  at  Ghent,  at  Bnisselsi 
and  in  London.      A  Bonapartist,  in  Paris ;    a  Royalist,  in 
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Belginin ;  Fouche's  agents  endeavouted  to  convince  the  King 
of  the  good  dispositions  of  their  master  for  his  cause ;  they 
-were  further  accredited  by  the  agents  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
nrho  counselled  the  King  to  confide  in  the  ability  and  interest 
of  Fouche. 

M.  de  Blacas  and  his  party  advised  a  contraiy  course ;  for 
they  distrusted  M.  de  Talleyrand  as  much  as  the  minister  of 
Napoleon.  They  told  the  £ing  that  Fouch6  and  Talleyrand 
were  playing  a  triple  part ;  that  they  would  serve  Napoleon 
until  tiie  moment  when  victory  should  declare  against  him; 
that  they  were  lulling  the  court  of  Ghent  with  false  hopes ; 
but  that  they  had  in  view  the  Duke  d*Orleans,  at  that  time  a 
refugee  in  London ;  that  their  agents  conveyed  intelligence  of 
what  was  passing  to  this  ambitious  and  reserved  prince,  and 
that  hidden  negociations  were  on  foot  between  Fouch6,  Talley- 
rand, Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  tho  English 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  to  place  the  Duke  d'Orleans  on  tho 
throne  shortly  to  be  wrested  from  Bonaparte.  Louis  XYIII., 
very  clear-sighted  in  everything  that  threatened  his  throne, 
distrusted  the.  Duke  d'Orleans,  and  saw  with  inquietude  a  pre- 
tension to  the  crown  in  his  affectation  of  retirement,  and  his 
isolation  in  London.  Nor  was  he  without  suspicion  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand ;  but  he  felt  tho  necessity  of  managing  a  minister 
who  had  been  so  useful  to  him  at  Vienna,  and  who  might  be 
driven  by  ingratitude  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  He  wavered 
between  events  and  opinions  without  listening  to  the  murmurs 
of  his  little  court. 

VIII. 

The  exasperation  of  this  court  was  unanimous  against  M. 
de  Blacas  and  M.  de  Bruges,  the  two  favourites  leagued  to- 
gether at  the  moment.  This  discontent  was  increased  every 
day  by  the  arrival  of  new  men  ffom  Paris,  emissaries  of 
different  opinions,  who  had  shared  amongst  them  the  royal 
influence  in  1814,  and  who  came  to  court  it  again  in  exile. 

These  were  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  v(ho,  supported  by  the 
Duke  Matthew  de  Montmorency,  whose  patronage  he  then 
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ioiight,  prokended  to  abtoib  in  the  edat  of  ioa  talents  tlM  »- 
fluence  of  familiavitj  aod  cnskam:  he  ma,  faoweTo;  tmated 
iBOfe  as  a  poet  than  a  sMesnan.  The  imgn  nuBiateiB,  tbe 
oonrtlers,  and  the  men  of  bnsineas  aFenged  thexaaelTQi  §ia  the 
superiority  of  his  genius  by  consiguing  him  to  the  gloiy  of 
liteiataxe.  M.  Bortizi,  sea^  ike  fmud  of  M.  de  Ghaleaa- 
briand,  a  dear-sighted  mao^  ynik  a  peaetxatiog  jjdgnwBt,  well 
txaiaed  by  a  long  eQnasedoii  with  the  preas»  brought  to  the  King 
that  rare  tact  in  the  appiedaiion  of  public  opinion  vhkh  is  the 
sense  of  oinatitiitiooal  policy.  M.  de  Laify-ToUmidal,  a  pablio 
orator,  moie  notey  than  doquent*  lormerlif  indebted  £Dr  hia  great 
wiecess  tethe  geneial  8yix;patby  for  a  son  pleading  f»  his  £Kfchart 
aft^!war&  the  fri^ad  of  M.  Ne(^er»  then  an  emigrant,  always  oa 
the  soene,.  of  a  theatrical  disposition*  more  capable  of  effi^t  than 
action.  M.  Ghiizot,  since  become  celebrated  by  literature,  by  ela> 
queace,  by  success,  and  by  publie  catastrophes :  whose  aptitude 
for  buainess  had  be^  discovered,  and  devoted  to  the  public  service 
in  the  home-office  by  the  Abb^  de  Montesquiou,  in  1 814.  After 
Bonaparte's  return  M.  Guizot  had  continued  to  be  employed; 
but  whether  he  had  at  tha  first  momexrt  undervalued  the  event 
of  the  20th  Maveh,  or  whether  he  supposed  that  public  opinion^ 
tsikem  by  suxpsise^  would  not  long  bear  a  seccmd  Empire,  and 
that  fixture  success  was  tot  be  sought  for  at  Ghent,  he  had  not 
delayed  in  going  thither,  charged,  as  he  said,  with  a  coufidenr 
tial  nussioQ  from  M.  de  Montesquiou,  M.  Eoyer-CoUard,  and 
fi:om  some  men  of  tha  philosophical  paxties  of  Paris,  to  counsel 
the  King  to  liberal  programmes,  more  powerful  than  the  armies 
of  Napoleon.  He  wrote  under  M.  Bertin,  in  the  Moniteur  de 
Gand,  as  well  as  M.  Lally-Tollendal,  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
and  M.  Boux-Laborie,  the  most  intermeddling  spirit  of  the 
time.  He  was  attached  in  friendship  and  opinion  at  Ghent, 
with  M.  Mounier,  son  of  the  old  president  of  the  National 
Assembly,  a  young  genius  of  the  Mghest  and  most  upright 
class,  and  also  with  M.  Angles,  prefect  of  police.  M.  Guizot 
was  seized  at  that  epoch  with  an  ardour  of  ambition  which,  oair 
stripped  his  &me,  and  with  a  confidence  in  himself  which 
was  the  faith  of  his  merit  M.  de  Blacas  regarded  him  with 
suspicion.  '  **  What  is  this  young  man  o(une  here  to  do?" 
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he  said  to  ih»  €(»iiiiuflaai7*geii6ral  ei  poliee  of  the  King  of 
tlio  Netlierlaiidfl»  di&rged  mth  sopermtending  the  reside&ce 
of  Louis  XVIII*  *'  He  has  had  I  know  not  what  se(aret 
mission  to  the  King;  he  swore  allegianeeto  Napoleon  after 
onjr  depastuze  from  Paiisy  bat  Camot  did  not  wish  to  haye  him 
in  his  ministiy ;  it  is  aoft  therelNre  fidelitj  but  necessity  which 
has  brought  him  to  ui.'*  The  King,  j^ejudieed  by  M.  de  Blacas, 
avoided  him  heeaoss  he  knew  him  to  be  ooaaneeted  with  the  Abb4 
Loois^  M.  de  JanoMurt^  and  all  the  party  of  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
The  Count  d'Artoss  repulsed  him^  beeanse  he  thodght  he  was 
attached  to  M.  Boyer-CoUacd^  in  whotti  this  |»rinee  would 
iie«?er  recognise  anything  bcit  a  Janaenist  and  a  cons^ator. 

IX. 

Marshal  Marmont  had  followed  the  King  to  Ghent,  and 
omtbofoed  to  eomaumd  there,  under  the  IHdce  de  Betry,  the 
handful  of  faithM  troops  that  remaiii«d«  He  did  not  mix 
himself  up  with  soy  d  iie  parties  ^ich  diyided  the  coydrt^  but 
lired  in  a  state  of  isolation  and  mourning,  which  attested  the 
misery  of  his  sitintiom.  Nobody  looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor ; 
hot  all  regarded  him  as  a  man  who  had  been  saeiifiood  by  a  lalse 
position.  He  died  tears  of  grief  and  indignation  at  every  public 
reproadi  which  Napoleoii  launched  againad;  him  in  Eusope,  in,his 
speeches  and  p»o«lam4Klioi»=  to  bis.  soldiers.  These  unmerited 
but  spedous  aecusatiosB  <s£  treason  weve  a  perpetual  tortiu^  to 
him;  and  by  the  despair  they  OGcaaiDQed  him  it  was  apparent 
how  they  agitated  ka  sonl,  and  that  his  attadmi^t  &r  his  old 
doief  had  never  been  stifled  ia  boa  hearts  He  was  eoiiteidered 
rather  as  a  victim  than  ax^  accomplice  in  events  beyond,  his* 
eontrol,  and  he  was  pitied  accordingly. 

The  Menda  of  M.  de  TaUseyxand,  aud  M.  de  Talleyrand 
himself^  o&  the  eontzaiy,  borv  wi^out  emotioai  the  lU^cuuitiAns 
and  invectives  of  Bimaparte.  They  todb  credit  to  themsdves 
as  poidtical  men  foor  his  impiecationsv  measviting  by  the  hatred 
they  inspired  the  nnschief  they  had  d<Hi&  t&  am  avowed  enemy. 
The  King  treated  ManBentwkh  legardV  Covit  d*ArtDiaopesdy 
yifeiredMairfiaiSoulttoMpiyigtftstectfthetti^^ 
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of  treason  which  the  royalists  of  his  court  uttered  against  him ; 
and  was  convinced  that  Soult  never  had  hetrajed.  At  Ghent 
the  wavering  disposition  of  Marshal  Nej,  who  commanded  at 
Lille,  was  much  talked  of.  This  marshal,  it  was  known,  affected 
more  and  more  to  repudiate  all  suspicion  of  connivance  with  the 
Emperor  prior  to  his  unaccountAhle  defection.  He  loudly  ex- 
claimed that  he  only  saw  in  Napoleon  a  chief  useful  in  the 
military  defence  of  ihe  country,  hut  that  his  opinions  and  his 
souvenirs  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  repuhlic.  He  was  con- 
sidered at  Ghent  as  a  man  crushed  by  circumstances  beyond 
his  mental  powers,  who  endeavoured  to  justify  in  his  own  eyes 
a  weakness  by  an  inconsistency,  and  who  would  involuntarily 
serve  a  cause  badly  which  he  had  badly  embraced. 


The  privy  council  of  the  Count  d'Artois  was  composed, 
under  M.  de  Bruges,  of  M.  de  Yaublanc,  and  of  M.'Capelle, 
two  men  of  the  Empire,  who  had  passed  over  the  year  before 
to  the  conquering  party  of  the  royalists,  and  after  the  20th 
March  had  remained  faithful  to  die  vanquished.  An  old 
member  of  the  deliberative  assemblies,  known  by  an  emphatic 
eloquence  and  a  courage  equal  to  circumstances,  having 
followed  all  the  oscillations  of  the  Revolution,  but  without 
ever  having  qverstepped  the  limits  of  justice  and  honesty,  pro- 
scribed in  1793,  returned  after  the  proscriptions,  attached 
from  convictions  of  monarchical  order  and  by  feivours  to  Bona- 
parte, under  whose  reign  he  was  a  long  time  prefect;  such  was 
M.  de  Yaublanc,  who  now  aspired  to  merit  under  the  Bourbons 
a  more  elevated  rank  than  that  which  he  had  occupied  under  the 
Empire.  He  was  confident  in  his  eloquence  and  in  his  aptitude 
for  government,  and  had  inspired  the  Count  de  Bruges,  and 
through  him  the  Count  d*Artois,  with  the  same  feith  which 
he  had  in  himself.  He  promised  the  prince  to  subjugate  the 
chambers  by  his  eloquence,  and  the  opposition  by  his  resolo- 
tion.  He  incited  him  against  the  incapacity  of  M.  de  Blacas, 
and  the  immorality  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Neglected  by  the 
foxiner,  disdained  and  railed  at  by  the  Mends  of  the  l«tter» 
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looked  upon  by  the  new  men  aa  a  weak  mind,  inflated  mtli  his 
own  importance,  M.  de  Yaublanc  had  at  that  time  only  a  silent 
and  subordinate  influence.  He  had  recommended  to  the  Gount 
d'Artois  another  counsellor,  issuing  like  himself  from  the 
ranks  of  the  imperial  administration,  and  who  was  beginning  to 
assume  an  ascendancy  over  this  prince  which  has  since  been 
fatal. 

This  was  M.  Capelle,  formerly  prefect  of  Florence  and  of 
Geneva  under  Napoleon,  and  the  fiftvourite  of  his  sister,  Eliza 
Bacdochi,  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany ;  a  man  whose  obscure 
beginning  nobody  knew,  still  young,  of  a  remarkable  beauty, 
and  much  finesse  under  the  cover  of  simplicity,  calculated  to 
serve  well  in  the  second  rank,  and  not  being  ambitious  of  the 
first,  safe  and  zealous  in  his  attachments,  honest  and  faithful 
in.his  opinions.  The  Count  de  Bruges  favoured  the  increasing 
influence  of  these  two  men  with  his  master,  because  he  did 
not  believe  that  this  influence  would  ever  rise  sufficiently  high  to 
clash  with  his  own,  deeming  them  good  for  service,  but  incapa- 
ble of  command.  Eoux-Laborie,  one  of  the  founders  of  ^e 
Jciurwd  des  Debats,  and  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of  M. 
de  Talleyrand  in  1814,  had  quitted  this  party  and  agitated  at 
present  in  that  of  the  Count  d'Artois.  Each  fluctuated  from 
one  prince  to  the  other,  according  to  his  conjectures,  or  his  pre- 
dilections. This  little  city,  therefore,  displayed  all  the  cabals, 
all'  the  vicissitudes,  and  all  the  inconstancies  of  great  courts. 
All  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  that  favour  at  Ghent  would 
be.  fortune  in  Paris. 

XI. 

Spies  and  adventurers  of  every  description  swarmed  there , 
and  people  saw  with  alarm  the  arrival,  amongst  the  rest,  of 
a  man  whose  sinister  name  had  inspired  even  Napoleon  at 
Fontainebleau  with  terror,  and  whose  presence  at  Ghent 
now  also  infused  the  same  feeling  into  the  souls  of  the 
priniAs.  This  was  the  Count  de  Maubreuil,  a  gentleman  from 
Britany  of  high  birth,  whose  life  was  covered  with  suspicion, 
whose  mind  was  corrupted,  and  whose  arm  it  was  thought 
mjg^t  be  puxohased  even  for  acts  of  criminality.    He  had 
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been  page  to  iha  Qneea  «f  Wesl^^ialk,  tbe  sisteMa^sw  of 
NapolaoB,  anA  vifa  df  Jerome  Boxu^aorta.  Wlwdior  impeOed 
If  maaj,  or  Mienlaiieiit  £xr  iasoleni  kra  npdsad  ly  tias 
•virtcKMis  lacty,  Maulireuil,  «idi  some  idaentaicfln,  bis  aeeoiar 
plkea,  had  slopt  Hia  Qaaen  «f  Wetikfibali^  'vhan  a  iugitivaiB 
tiia  Tooaik  of  3^u<di,  1614,  on  die  xaate  fxm  FimtainaiilaBB, 
and  had  carried  off  her  gold  and  jewels  under  pretenoa  of 
restoting  them  to  tba  toeasur j  of  Ae  crown.  He  had,  in  fSebct, 
aiders  horn  the  pio^iBiaBal  goveonuaant  aad  from  the  allies,  wko 
plaeed  at  his  disposition  Ihe  military  foiee  of  the  places  whave 
he  should  aeqnxre  them.  Having  retamdd  to  Pazis,aBd  baong 
poiBoed  by  public  ladigBflBtion  for  this  misdaed,  Ifaabreoii  paa- 
tended  ^hathe  had  rooelTed  froaoi  Boox-Lahoiie,  the  CMifidaot  of 
M.  de  Tfllkyxaadfflaid  fhHii  M.  de  Talkyiandfaiinielf,aau8Bioii 
to  cany  off  Kapoleon  by  Ibxee,  and  poblie  rumovr  added  the 
farther  missioii  of  erentfially  xaaking  away  with  the  Empewr. 
The  enemieaof  the  Bouxboas  had  adopied  this  odioiis  aatdgfouad- 
less  Tendon.  The  Emperor  and  his  fhendsaffeeted  to  believe  ht 
the  intended  asaaasination,  and  to  impale  to  the  poriaees  and  their 
ministers  Ihe  boastings  of  this  adTenturer.  The  Eiiig  and  the 
Oomit  d'Artois  spoke  of  this  man  and  bis  pretended  revelations 
with  the  cofitempt  due  to  oalumny:  the  assassinatioa  of  an 
enemy  had  never  stained  their  cooncik.  On  the  contrary,  lingr 
'were  fearful  that  this  man,  whose  turbulent  and  s«s]ncmmib 
royalism  dishonoured  their  cause,  was  an  instrument  at  Ghmd; 
of  seme  plot  against  their  own  lives.  Boux-Laborie,  who  had 
bad,  in  fact,  some  conuexion  with  MaubreuS,  in  sizing  tJbe 
treasure  of  the  Queen  of  West^^balia,  who,  it  was  thought,  was 
carrying  away  the  crown  diamonds,  trembled  at  the  vengeance 
of  Mauhneoil,  who  was,  however,  speedily  removed  ^k^  the 
xesidance  of  the  King. 

XII. 

M.  de  la  BoGh^§a4p}elin,  comnuuadBng  the  hone  grenhdliieBB 
of  the  King's  gnaxd,  with  a  heroic  name,  tk  maatial  figiiva,  a 
Vesidean  aoul,  aad  thaofispring  of  a  mce  ea^  t»ahed  tfaidar 
blood  m  the  eaase  of  their  kings,  raeoEed,  in  spite  of  fuB 
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ansrage,  fitnn  reaamng  the  faorrort  of  eivil  war  in  his  province, 
fie  resisted  finm  patriotic:  motiTes  t&e  mad  eiitreatie»  ^siiioh 
liie  fanatics  of  the  two  oourts  made  to  him  to  qoit  hia  regbnsAt 
in  irbidi  he  was  adored,  and  to  proceed  to  La  Vendee.  He 
^Ided  at  lengtii,  leas  from  eonyictimi  than  a  sense  oi  honour, 
sad  d^MSted  with  lemoEae  and  a  pvesentiBnent  of  a  finaidaas 
death.  The  foreign  amfaassadors,  and  amongst  otfaeis  the 
Count  de  Goltz,  ambasaador  from  Prussoa,  wers  highly  ind%- 
Slant  at  Ym  tardiness.  Civil  war,  according  to  them,  oagbS  to 
precede  and  be  the  pretext  of  foreign  war. 

The  foreign  ministers  were  efoallj  divided  with  tiis  cour- 
tiers of  the  exiled  court ;  hut  all  agreed  in  their  eontenft  for 
the  emigration^  which  had  not  known,  they  soids,  either  to  warn 
the  affections  of,  or  to  govern  the  new  comitry.  M.  de  Btacas 
in  their  eyes  made  the  King  uESpopular,  and  M,  de  Bruges  the 
Count  d'Artois.  They  had  a  leaning  lor  the  new  men :  M,  de 
Bichelien,  M.  de  Montesquieu,  M.  Msiniier,  M.  Guizot,  M. 
Angles,  who  appeared,  at  least,  to  understand  the  feehng  isi 
regenerated  Fnmce.  England  and  Austria  deelared  hr  M.  de 
Talfeyrand,  and  counselled  the  King  to  give  Hmself  up  entirely 
to  his  sagacity.  Eussia  and  Prussia  already  preferred  to  him 
the  Duke  de  Riehelieu,  whose  name,  independence,,  ioupar- 
tiality  and  probity  rendered  him  in  their  ejeB  the  man  ealco- 
lated  to  restore  constitutional  monarchy  in  France.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand had  become  6dious  and  suspicious  to  them,  since  the 
secret  treaty  he  had  effected  at  Vienna,  between  France, 
Austria,  and  £«g1aadi. 

This  league  of  the  soulJi  gave  some  disquietude  to  Iha 
north.  Baron  de  Yineent,  liie  Aiutiisn  amhaflsador,  and  Sir 
Ghttles  Stuart,  tiie  English  amiMflsador  at  Grbeni,  pushed  the 
King  with  all  their  efforts  towards  M.  de  TaU^yiand.  Eng- 
land meditated  a  ministiy  in  vi^oh  the  Duke  dfi  Biehelien, 
who  would  answer  for  the  Berolution,.  aheuU  hs  asaoeuukad 
with  M.  de  Talieyrand,  who  would  answer  for  the  sJlisnoe 
with  England.  Such  were  the  agitodons  aaad.  iadecasiMS  ai 
political  afbiis  at  Ghent,  when  the  Bake  de  KiAsUsii.s«gpad 
there  hims^f,  sent  by  llis  Empeoror  Akxaader  to  soanba^- 
Mance  the  ascendancy  of  the  ficiends  of  M.  ds  TaUejvod* 
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But  although  he  had  surrounded  the  Kmg  mth  his  per- 
sonal friends  M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not  yet  venture  to  go  to 
Ghent.  He  was  kept  away  from  it  purposely  that  his  presence 
might  not  occasion  hetween  him  and  M.  de  Blacas  a  dissension 
fatal  to  their  common  cause.  When  he  azrived  at  Brussels  M. 
de  Talleyrand  was  not  even  allowed  to  occupy  the  empty  hotel 
which  the  court  had  in  that  city  a<^acent  to  Ghent.  He  took 
offence  at  this  unhandsome  reception,  which,  he  said,  discredited 
iiim  with  the  allied  powers,  and  he  made  hut  a  tardy  and  a 
rare  appearance  at  court. 

As  for  the  Duke  de'Bichelieu,  modest,  without  amhition, 
iiaving  rather  a  repugnance  to  than  a  taste  for  puhlic  affidrs, 
<eziled  for  twenty  years  from  his  country,  liationalized  in  Russia, 
the  founder,  goyemor,  and  creator  of  Odessa,  more  a  soldier 
ihan  a  politician,  he  aspired  to  nothing  further  than  to  see  the 
house  of  Bourhon  consolidated  in  France  upon  institutions  con- 
formahle  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  then  to  return  to  the 
desert.  The  sentiment  alone  of  the  services  which  the  house 
of  Bourhon  could  claim  from  him,  and  the  imperative  orders  of 
the  Emperor  of  Bussia  retained  him  at  Ghent.  A  conformity 
of  character  and  rectitude  of  mind  attached  him  from  the  he- 
ginning  with  M.  Mounier,  a  man  of  the  same  stamp,  more 
happy  at  heing  useful  than  eager  to  command. 

XIII. 

In  his  private  life,  at  Ghent,  the  King  displayed  the  same 
superiority  over  fortune  that  he  had  shown  at  Verona,  at 
Mittau,  at  Hartwell,  and  at  the  Tuileries.  Age  and  infirmi- 
ties, which  douhle  the  dangers  of  flight  and  the  asperities  of 
exile,  did  not  appear  to  affect  his  serenity.  He  felt  so  con- 
fident of  his  right  that  he  threw  hack  upon  adversity  all  the 
wrongs  of  his  situation :  he  reigned  in  all  places  to  which  he 
hore  his  name  and  his  blood,  and  nothing  was  altered  in  his 
habits  except  the  palace.  The  Abbe  Louis,  his  minister  of 
finance,  had  brought  with  him  several  millions  of  his  civil  list, 
which  sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of  his  household,  and  the 
payment  of  his  troops,  for  some  months.     He  had  neither 
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luxury  nor  indigence :  he  continued  all  bis  habits  of  devotion, 
of  family,  of  councils,  of  carriage  drives,  mth  the  regularity  of 
hours  and  etiquette  with  which  at  all  times  he  felt  pleased  to 
encircle  his  life.  As  at  Paris,  he  stole  some  hours  from^public 
afiGsdrs  to  consecrate  them  to  familiar  conversation,  and  to 
learned  and  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote,  and  he  enjoyed 
friendship.  He  felt  that  Europe  was  agitating  itself  for  him, 
he  therefore  hastened  none  of  his  movements  through  impa- 
tience  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne.  He  received  with  ^race 
and  freedom  of  intellect  the  numerous  guests  who  hastened 
from  all  parts  of  France  to  offer  him  their  ser?ices  or'thoir 
fidelity.  He  saw  the  foreign  ministers  eveiy  day,  and  listened 
with  curiosity  to  the  police  reports  which  were  made  to  him  on 
the  remarkable  or  suspicious  strangers  who  arrived  at  his  court. 
He  loved,  above  all  things,  to  converse  on  these  matters,  or  on 
literary  and  scientific  subjects  with  Baion  d^Eckstein,  charged, 
by  the  allies  with  the  functions  of  provisional  minister  of  police 
at  Ghent.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  this  young  officer,  a 
Dane  by  birth,  a  Frenchman  by  taste,  since  celebrated  in 
science  and  letters,  whose  conversation  nourished  his  love  for 
high  literature.  *  Ho  took  him  to  France  after  the  second  re- 
storation, and  nationalised  him  by  attaching  him  to  the  ministry 
of  foreign  afiairs. 

XIV. 

The  Count  d'Artois  was  more  disquiet,  and  supported 
with  less  impassibility  the  languor  of  forced  inaction.  This 
prince,  too  much  flattered  in  his  youth,  required  always  to 
be  so  by  fS&vourites,  who  exaggerated  to  him  his  superiority 
over  his  brother.  He  liked  always  to  have  a  political  circle 
of  his  own,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  reign  in  advance.  Thence 
arose,  in  foreign  countries  as  at  Paris,  his  pei-petual  agita- 
tion, his  silent,  or  boisterous  opposition,  his  private  cabinet, 
rarely  in  accordance  with  that  of  die  King,  the  focus  of  a  thou- 
sand ambitions  and  a  thousand  intrigues,  and  a  certain  source  of 
embarrassment  in  a  constitutional  government,  where  the  prince 
who   governs  has  two  oppositions  to  satisfy  instead  of  one; 
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uMBBspMe,  howerer,  of  any  disbyaltj,  tfaov^  CKpMe  of  mmy 
impniueiioeB. 

Meoawhile  the  Dvke  de  Berrj  ynm  fonuag  kimself  lor 
oommandfinspeetiiigtlietfoops^ani  rongUy  eoMingihe  kit 
Comets,  sudi  as  Boornwat,  Glooet,  and  allief8»  i^  rejomed 
tbdr  cc^oiin  at  the  laat  moment.  He  lived  in  finwilifty  Brtaw 
coone  niih  the  yoang  noWUly  in  this  new  amy  of  Conde,  and 
gare  hiflDBelf  up  to  the  thonghdess  pleasoMe  of  hie  age,  as  a 
fotaie  Charles  II.  of  Franee.  He  retrained  tern  politics,  for 
fear  oi  displeasing  his  nnde,  by  taking  a  paxt  between  him  and 
the  Coimt  d' Artois.  TiiM  passed  in  this  nuuner,  in  expecta- 
tion either  <^  tiie  eheb.  of  Eoropean  armies  advancing  nqpon 
the  Frsndi  ficontieis,  or  of  anactaal  and  spontaneois  ezploaon 
of  France  agamst  Napoleon  and  the  army,  or  ebe  <^an  insur- 
lectkm  in  La  Yend^,  vhose  chie&  anhred  honrij  to  solicit  La 
Boohgaquelin  to  give  the  signal  to  his  peasants. 

XV. 

The  only  oocapation  of  the  court  at  this  moment  vras  to 
negocittte  with  the  allied  powers,  to  treat  with  those  characters 
at  Paris  who  offered  themselTes  to  ccmraption,  sjsui  to  vppetl 
to  public  opinion  by  proclamations  in  which  the  Sang  from  a 
distance  laid  open  his  heart  to  his  people.  It  was  also  deemed 
necessary  to  combat  the  proclamations  and  state  papers  of 
Napoleon,  published  in  the  Moniteur  at  Paris,  and  to  appeal 
daily  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  French  people, 
astonished  and  already  repenting  their  weakness  and  impeo- 
Tidence. 

It  was  for  this  royalist  propagandism  that  the  Monkeur 
de  Gand  was  created,  a  war  journal,  conducted  by  Messrs. 
de  Chateaubriand,  Bertin,  LaUy-Tottendal,  Beugnot,  and  fre- 
qnently  inspired  by  the  King  himself.  M.  de  Chateaabriand, 
but  litde  liked  by  Louis  XYIII.,  who  dreaded  ambition  and 
resistance  where  he  knew  the  strength  and  splendour  of  genius 
to  exist,  stiU,  however,  held  ^bie  pen  of  the  council.  Invested 
dnring  some  weeks  with  the  ministry  of  ike  interior,  in  the 
absence  of  M.  de  Montesquieu,  he  drew  up  in  that  chaocter  a 
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report  to  the  Kiag,  intended  to  ofifer  to  Fianoe  and  to  Enrc^e  a 
true  petuie  of  facts  and  opinions  ^^ich  were  tavestied  hj  the 
proclamalions  and  by  the  Teool  joicmals  of  Paris.  This  re- 
peat was  the  manilesta  at  once  of-  the  Eixag  and  of  the  peopLs^ 
aeottsisg  one  man  alone  and  hia  armj  for  thecasdaioitieB  of  the 
ivorld. 

**  Sire !  *'  said  M.  de  Ghateaahriand*  '*  Bonaparte  placed, 
by  a  Strang  Vitality,  between  ihe  ooasts  o£  Fiance  and  Italy, 
has  descended  like  Genseric,  <&^#  whire  he  was  called  h^  ths 
vengeance  cf  CM.  Hie  hope  of  all  who  had  conunitted,  and 
of  all  w]m>  had  mediated  a  orime,  he  came  and  he  succeeded; 
nien  leaded  with  yonr  gifts,  ikmt  bi^easts  deceioted  wkb  yoor 
ot^rs,  kissed  in  the  meaning  thai:  royal  hand  which  in  the 
evening  tliey  be^myed.  Further  than  this*  Sire,  the  last 
triumph  which  crowns,  and  whidi  will  terminate  the  career  of 
Bonaparte,  has  nothn^  marveiOous  in  it.  It  is  not  a  real  re- 
volution, but  a  passing  invasion.  There  is  no  real  alteration  * 
in  France;  public  opinion  there  has  undei^ne  n<^  ehange. 
What  we  see  is  not  tl]»  inevitable  resnlt  of  a  long  chain  of 
causes  and  effects.  The  King  has  retired  &r  a  moment;  but 
the  monarchy  remains  intact  The  nation,  as  witness  its  tears 
and  its  regrets,  has  shown  l^t  it  has  separated  itself  &om  the 
armed  power  whiich  imposed  npon  it  laws. 

*'  These  sudden  reverses  are  frequent  amongst  aU  nationfif 
which  have  had  die  frightful  misfortune  to  fall  under  military 
despotism.  The  histories  of  die  Lower  Empire,  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  of  modem  Egypt,  and  the  regOEieies  of  baxbariai^ 
states  are  full  of  them.  Every  day  at  Cairo,  at  Algiers,  or  at 
Tunis  a  proscribed  Bey  reappears  on  the  frontier  of  the  desert ; 
some  Mamelukes  join  him,  proclaim  him  their  chief  aaad  master. 
The  despot  advances  amidst  the  clanking  of  chains,  enters  tho 
capital  of  his  empire,  triumphs  and  dies.  Yon  appeared^  Sire, 
and  the  foreigner  retired.  Bonaparte jeetixms,  and  the  foreigner 
re-enters  our  unfortunate  country.  Under  your  m^  the  dead 
reposed  in  their  graves,  and  childien  wese  restoied  to  theiir 
families ;  under  his  we  shall  again  see  sons  torn  from,  their 
mothers,  and  the  bones  of  Frendimen  disposed  in  diefbelde^ 
you  bear  them  happiness,  he  brings  them  iMuck  destruction. 
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incapable,  liowerer,  of  aay  disloyalty,  though  o^ohle  of  amy 
imj^odences. 

MeBmrhile  tho  Ddo  de  Beny  'was  fonaii^  Msiself  lor 
coBmumd,  inspecting  the  tzoops,  and  longkly  sodidiBg  the  luft 
6omeiB,  sudb  as  BoarmoaEt,  Glooet,  and  alhef8»  who  rejoined 
their  cc^oars  at  the  het  moment.  He  lived  in  faauliar  intap- 
coovBe  ifith  the  young  nohtllly  in  this  new  army  of  GooMle,  and 
gave  hiflDBelf  up  to  the  thoughtlesB  pleaaoMS  of  his  age,  as  m 
fatore  Charles  II.  of  Frai^e.  He  refrained  tern  politics,  for 
fear  oi  displeasing  his  uncle,  by  taking  a  paxt  between  Um  and 
the  Coiint  d'Artois«  TiiM  passed  in  this  manner,  in  expeota- 
turn  either  oi  the  cIbA  of  Enzopean  armies  advancing  npcm 
the  French  frontieis,  or  of  anactval  and  spontaaeoaa  explosion 
of  France  i^ainst  Napoleon  and  the  army,  or  ebe  <^an  insmr- 
reotion  in  La  Vendue,  whose  diie&  arrived  hourly  to  solicit  La 
Bochejaquelin  to  give  the  signal  to  his  peaaanls. 

The  only  oocapation  of  the  court  a4  ikm  moment  was  to 

negodate  vdth  the  alHed  powers,  to  treat  with  those  characters 
at  Pazis  y^  o£Eered  themselTes  to  corruptioa,  uBui  to  a{^eal 
to  public  opinion  by  proclamations  in  which  <iie  Sang  from  a 
distance  laid  open  Ids  heart  to  his  people.  It  was  also  deemed 
necessary  to  combat  the  proclamations  and  state  papers  of 
Napoleon,  published  in  the  Moniteur  at  Paris,  and  to  appeal 
daily  to.  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  French  people, 
astonished  and  already  repenting  their  weakness  and  impx)* 
Tidence. 

It  was  for  this  royalist  propagandism  that  the  Mowkewr 
de  Gand  was  created,  a  war  journal,  conducted  by  Messrs. 
de  OhateaulHriand,  Bertia,  LaUy-Tottendal,  Beugnot,  and  fre- 
quently inspired  by  the  King  himself.  M.  de  Chateaabriaad, 
but  little  liked  by  Louis  XVIII.,  irbo  dreaded  ambition  and 
resistance  where  he  knew  the  strengdi  and  qslendour  of  genins 
to  exist,  still,  however,  held  the  pen  of  the  council,  invested 
dixring  some  weeks  vvilih  the  ministry  of  ike  interior,  in  the 
absence  of  M.  de  Montesquiou,  he  drew  up  in  that  chazacter  a 
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report  to  the  Eosg,  intenled  to  offer  to  Fi»Bce  aud  to  Ear<^e  a 
true  petave  of  faott  aod  opuioos  whack  were  tEavestLed  hj  the 
pzoclamatioiis  and  by  the  reoal  joomals  of  Paria.  This  ze- 
pcxrt  was  the  laaDi&eto  at  once  «f  the  King  and  of  the  people^ 
aeottfiisg  one  zaaa  alone  ajid  hia  anzij  &a  thecalaiolties  of  the 
ivorld. 

*"  Sire ! "  said  M.  de  Ghaiteadbriaxkd,  '*  Bonaparte  placed, 
by  a  strange  iatalitjr,  between  the  ooasta  ai  Fmnoe  and  Italy, 
has  desoended  like  Oenseric,  there  where  he  was  mUei  hy  tke 
vengeeuuse  cf  Qod,  Hie  hope  of  all  who  had  conunittedt  and 
of  dl  who  had  meditated  a  crime,  he  came  and  he  soccaeded; 
nien  leaded  with  yonr  gifte,  their  breasts  decorated  with  yoor 
or^rs,  kissed  in  dlie  morning  thfik  royal  hand  which  in  the 
ev^ng  they  b^rayed.  Fnrtiher  than  thist  Sire,  the  last 
triumph  which  crowns,  and  which  will  tenninate  the  career  of 
Bonaparte,  has  nothis^  mannalkus  in  it.  It  is  not  a  real  re- 
Yolution,  but  a  passing  inyasion.  There  is  no  real  alteration ' 
in  France;  public  opinion  there  haa  undergone  aa  change. 
What  we  see  is  not  the  inevitable  result  of  a  long  chain  of 
causes  and  e£Eects.  The  King  has  retired  for  a  mcoaent;  but 
the  monarchy  remains  intact  The  nalaon,  as  witness  its  tears 
and  its  regreto,  has  shown  that  it  has  separated  itself  firom  the 
armed  power  whkh  imposed  upon  it  laws. 

*^  lliese  sudden  reverses  are  frequent  amongst  all  national 
which  have  had  dw  frightful  misfortune  to  fall  under  militoxy 
despotism.  The  histories  of  the  Lower  Empire,  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  of  modem  Egypt,  and  the  regeacks  of  barbariaxi 
states  are  full  of  them.  Every  day  at  Cairo^  at  Algiers,  or  a^ 
Tunis  a  proscribed  Bey  reappears  on  the  frontitf  of  the  desert  ; 
some  Mamelukes  join  liim,  proclaim  him  their  chief  aaid  master. 
The  despot  advances  amidst  the  clanking  of  chains,  enters  th0 
capital  of  his  empire,  triumphs  and  dies.  You  appeared^  Sire, 
and  the  foreigner  retired.  Bonaparte jnetums^  and  tbs  foreigner 
re-enters  our  unfortunate  country.  Under  your  I'eig^  the  dead 
reposed  in  their  graves,  and  childien  wero  restoved  te  theiy 
families ;  under  his  we  shall  again  see  aons  torn  £roiiL  their 
mothers,  and  the  bones  of  Frenchmen  dii^pened  in  the  fielder 
you  bear  them  happiness,  he  brings  them  badL  destioetion. 
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incapable,  however,  of  any  disloyalty,  though  eapaUe  of  amy 
impradmoes. 

Meanwhile  the  2>«ke  de  Beny  was  foraung  hisoself  lor 
command,  inspecting  the  tioopB,  and  roughly  scolding  the  laat 
domeiB,  sadi  as  Boormoiit,  Clonet,  and  othenn  who  rejoined 
their  cc^oors  at  the  last  moment  He  lived  in  faniliajr  istaw 
oonrse  with  the  yoong  nohtlitj  in  this  new  amy  of  CcBde,  «nd 
gave  hh&self  up  to  the  thoughtless  pleasores  of  his  age,  as  m 
future  Charles  II.  of  Frauee.  He  refrained  fSrom  politics,  for 
fear  ai  displeasing  his  uncle,  by  taking  a  part  between  him  and 
the  Count  d'Artois.  Time  passed  in  this  manner,  in  expecta- 
tion either  oi  the  clash  of  European  annies  advancing  t^on 
the  French  fixmtiers,  or  of  anactaal  and  spontaneous  expkx^n 
of  France  against  Napoleon  and  the  army,  or  else  of  an  insui^ 
rection  in  La  Vend^,  whose  diiefb  arrived  boisi j  to  solicit  La 
Rochejaquelin  to  give  the  sigaal  to  his  ] 


XV. 

The  only  occupation  of  the  court  at  ^tan  moment  was  to 
n^ociate  with  the  alHed  powers,  to  treat  with  those  characters 
flit  Paris  who  offered  themselves  to  corruptioa,  and  to  i^peal 
to  public  opinion  by  proclamations  in  which  the  Eiag  firom  a 
distance  laid  open  his  heart  to  his  people.  It  was  also  deemed 
necessary  to  combat  the  proclamations  and  state  papers  of 
Napoleon,  published  in  the  Moniteur  at  Paris,  and  to  appeal 
daily  toi  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  French  people, 
astonished  and  already  repenting  their  weakness  and  impvo* 
vidence. 

It  was  for  this  royalist  propagandism  that  the  Monkeur 
de  Gand  was  created,  a  war  journal,  conducted  by  Means, 
de  Chateaubriand,  Bertia,  LaUy-ToUmdal,  Beugnot,  and  fre- 
quently inspired  by  the  King  hims^.  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
but  little  Hked  by  Louis  XVIII.,  idio  dreaded  ambitbn  and 
resistance  where  he  knew  the  strength  and  splendour  of  genius 
to  exist,  still,  however,  held  t&e  pen  of  the  council.  Invested 
during  some  weeks  witii  the  ministry  of  tiie  interior,  in  the 
absence  oi  M.  de  Montesquiou,  he  drew  up  in  that  chamcter  a 
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report  to  the  Kuig,  intenled  to  o&r  to  Fcance  aud  to  Ear<^e  a 
true  pietm»  of  facte  aod  o^nions  wbaeh  were  tEavestied  hj  the 
prodamatioiis  and  by  the  Toaal  Joomab  of  Paria.  This  le- 
pMt  was  the  inaDi&etoat  oaceof  the  King  and  of  the  people^ 
aeottsmg  one  maoi  alone  BSid  hia  armj  ka  thocalaioities  of  the 
ivorld. 

**  Sire !  *'  said  M.  de  Ghaiteaahriaiid*  **  Bcoiaparte  placed, 
by  a  strange  iatalitjr,  between  the  coasts  rf  Fiance  and  Italy, 
has  descended  like  Oenseric,  tkers  whsre  he  was  mlled  by  ihs 
vm^MUMe  cf  God,  Hie  hope  of  all  who  had  coBunitted«  and 
of  dl  who  had  medatated  a  crime,  he  came  and  he  soccaeded;; 
nien  loaded  with  yonr  gifte,  their  breasts  decorated  with  yoor 
OMlers,  kissed  in  dlie  morning  thfik  rejal  hand  which  in  the 
er^ng  they  b^rayed.  Further  than  this.  Sire,  the  last 
triumph  which  crowns,  and  whidi  will  terminate  the  career  of 
Bonaparte,  has  nothing  manr^kus  m  it  It  is  not  a  real  re- 
Yolution,  but  a  passing  inYssion.  There  is  no  real  alteration ' 
in  France;  public  opinion  th^e  haa  undergone  no  change. 
What  we  see  is  not  the  inevitable  reaidt  <rf  a  long  chain  of 
causes  and  effects.  The  Song  has  retired  for  a  mcoaent;  but 
the  monarchy  remains  intact  The  nation,  as  witness  its  teajs 
and  its  regrete,  has  shown  that  it  has  separated  itself  from  the 
armed  power  which  imposed  upon  it  laws. 

"  These  sudden  reverses  are  frequent  amongst  all  national 
which  have  had  tiw  frightful  misfortune  to  fall  under  military 
despotism.  The  histories  of  the  Lower  Empire,  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  of  modern  Egypt,  and  the  regeacks  of  barbaxiai:^ 
states  are  full  of  them.  Every  day  at  Cairo,  at  Algiers,  or  a^ 
Tunis  a  proscribed  Bey  reappears  on  the  fro&titf  of  the  desert; 
some  Mamelukes  join  him,  proclaim  him  their  chief  aaid  master. 
The  despot  advances  amidst  the  clanking  of  chains,  enters  the 
capital  of  his  empire,  triumphs  and  dies.  You  appeared^  Sire, 
and  the  foreigner  retired.  Bonaparte jnetums,  and  the  foreigner 
re-enters  our  unfortunate  country.  Under  your  reig^  the  dead 
reposed  in  their  graves,  and  d^ien  wero  restoved  to  theiy 
families ;  under  his  we  shall  again  see  aons  torn  from,  their 
mothers,  and  the  bones  of  Frendimen  dij^persed  m  ihefieldei 
you  bear  them  happiness,  he  brings  them  haA  defitnietion. 
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"Tou  have  built  up  all,  and  Bonaparte  has  cast  all  doi^n. 
Tour  laws  abolished  conscription  and  confiscation,  they  did  not 
allow  of  banishment,  or  arbitrary  imprisonment ;  the  right  of 
levying  the  contributions  they  left  to  the  representatiyes  of  .the 
people ;  and  they  assured  with  equal  rights  dvil  and  political 
liberty  to  all  men.  Bonaparte  appears  and  the  conscription 
recommences,  and  property. is  violated.  The  Chambers  of 
Peers  and  of  Deputies  are  dissolved;  taxation  is  changed, 
modified,  and  altered  in  its  nature  by  the  will  of  one  man ; 
the  favours  granted  to  the  defenders  of  the  country  are  recalled, 
or  at  least  contested ;  your  civil  and  military  household  is  con- 
demned. The  tyrant  thus  seizes,  one  by  one,  the  victims  to 
whom  he  promised  forgiveness  and  repose  in  his  first  procla- 
mations. Already  we  can  count  numerous  sequestrations, 
arrests,  exiles,  and  laws  of  banishment.  Thirteen  victims  are 
numbered  on  one  list  of  death.  Sire,  you  yourself  are  proscribed, 
you  and  the  descendants  of  Henri  lY.  and  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XYI I  You  cannot  at  this  moment,  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  your  life,  put  your  foot  on  that  soil  where  you  dried 
up  so  many  tears,  where  you  restored  so  many  children  to 
their  parents,  where  you  did  not  shed  one  drop  of  blood,  and  to 
which  you  restored  peace  and  liberty !  When  your  Majesty, 
after  twenty-three  years  of  misfortune,  reascended  the  throne 
of  your  ancestors,  you  found  in  your  presence  the  judges  of 
your  brother :  and  these  judges  still  live ;  and  you  have  pre- 
served to  them  the  rights  of  citizens  !  And  it  is  they  who  now 
issue  against  your  sacred  person,  against  your  august  fiunily, 
against  your  faithful  servants,  sentences  of  death  and  of  pro- 
scription !  And  all  these  acts,  in  which  violence,  injustice, 
and  hypocrisy  vie  with  ingratitude,  are  done  in  the  name  of 
liberty ! 

"  The  new  goverzmient  of  France,  employing  the  most 
odious  means,  has  made  a  search  for  letters,  and  in  a  secret 
drawer  of  one  of  your  ministers,  some  have  been  found  which 
were  to  have  revealed  important  secrets.  Well !  what  have  the 
public  learnt  from  these  confidential,  unknown,  and  hidden  let- 
ters, which  they  have  been  ill-advised  enough  to  publish  ?  They 
have  learnt  that  your  ministers,  differing  amongst  themselves 
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on  some  details,  were  all  of  one  accord  in  the  main,  that  they- 
thought  no  one  could  reign  in  France  except  hj  the  charter 
and  with  the  charter ;  and  that  the  French,  loving  and  wishing 
for  liberty,  it  was  necessary  to  comply  with  the  manners  and 
opinions  of  the  age.  Yes,  Sire !  and  this  is  the  fitting  occa- 
sion to  make  a  solemn  protestation  of  the  fact :  all  your  minis- 
ters, all  the  members  of  your  council  are  inviolably  attached 
to  the  principles  of  a  wise  liberty.  Let  it  be  permitted  us  to 
proclaim  with  the  profound  and  unlimited  respect  which  we 
bear  to  your  crown  and  to  your  virtues :  we  are  ready  to  shed 
for  you  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  to  follow  you  to  the  confines 
of  the  earth,  to  share  vnth  you  the  tribulations  it  may  please 
the  Almighty  to  send  you,  because  we  believe,  before  God, 
that  you  will  maintain  the  constitution  that  you  have  given  to 
your  people,  that  the  most  sincere  wish  of  your  royal  heart  is 
for  the  liberty  of  the  French.  If  it  had  been  otherwise.  Sire, 
we  should  all  have  died  at  your  feet,  in  defence  of  your  sacred 
person,  because  you  are  our  lord  and  master,  the  king  of  our 
forefathers,  our  Intimate  sovereign ;  but.  Sire,  we  should  have 
been  nothing  more  than  your  soldiers ;  we  should  have  ceased 
to  be  your  counsellors  and  your  ministers." 

XVL 

These  manifestos  were  spread  throughout  France  from  hand 
to- hand,  by  the  natural  propagandism  of  the  royalist  popula- 
tions, and  by  the  facility  which  Fouche*s  police  afforded  to  their 
circulation  for  the  advancement  of  agitation.  These  parties  in  fiill 
cry  increased  his  importance,  as  one  or  other  of  them  prepared 
results  which  he  wished  to  hold  in  hand.  They  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  public  opinion ;  for  truths  of  this  nature  are  never 
laid  before  a  nation  vdth  impunity.  Napoleon  vdth  his  army 
appeared  isolated  in  the  midst  of  Europe :  all  these  just  accu- 
sations fell  upon  him  and  his  troops  vdth  greater  force  than 
the  bullets  of  the  coalition.  This  was  not  yet  enough  for  the 
court  of  Ghent  and  for  Fouch6 :  one  wished  to  act,  the  othei 
was  only  desirous  of  agitating  public  opinion.  The  impa- 
tienee  of  the  royalists  and  the  agitating  poUcy  of  Fouche 
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iigreed,  mtlmQl  previous  ecmout^  m  tbe  pfqecl  ei  : 

This  minister  temtlei  to  om  ol  his  mafmae  agents  ia 
these  proTinoes  Ids  privslie  thougfati»  Tealing  them,  however, 
with  the  mask  of  patriotism,  ia  the  eveak  of  the  Empeme's 
defeat.     <<  The  object  is  not,"  Fooch^  daied  to  wiite  to  Faadie- 
Borel,  '*  solely  to  arm  the  populaoe  against  eaoh  other ;  that 
would  lead  to  notiiii^.   What  is  necessary  is,  in  case  of  the  Ml 
of  that  which  now  exists,  that  iSbej  lAoold  be  ready  on  Iboi  to 
mpart  to  the  troe  principles  of  the  levofaiitiian  the  aid  whieh 
Ae  Emperor  is  powerless  to  realise,  and  which  the  Eii^  of 
Ghent,  in  spite  of  his  finesse,  will  never  dare  to  consecrate. 
La  Yendle  most  not  again  beGonte  tenible,  but  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  show  itself  ready  on  some  points  to  repel  £oioe  by 
£»rce.    From  this  shock,  which  will  only  ptodiioe  concussioas, 
but  never  an  insurrection,  nfSl  necessarily  spring  the  progrea- 
sive  weakening  of  both  the  hostile  parties :  we  shall  then  be 
more  at  our  ease  in  producing  an  order  of  things  more  con- 
ibrmable  to  our  wishes.    The  Duko  d'Odeass  is  a  medium  of 
compounding  between  the  extremes;  Dumouriez  thoc^tdf  ham 
long  since.  Europe  is  arming  agaiast  the  Emperor,  and  he  nmat 
inevitably  fall ;    he  is  already  doomed.     The  elder  branch 
offers  no  security  to  the  revolutionary  interests;   we  must 
therefore    look    elsewhere.     The   Duke    d'Orleans    is  well 
disposed,   and  will  accept    tha  down    on   such  conditions 
as  may  be  imposed  upon  him ;  he  has  ambition,,  and  his  ante- 
cedents are  perfeet :  therefi»re  work  La  Vendue,  disquiet  it,  but 
never  take  fiaal  nseasures ;  let  us  never  bum  our  vesaek  eitiier 
ia  on0  camp  or  the  other.    These  ai»  hatnads  at  the  bottom 
of  all  hearts^  make  them  viloEte  in,  wordS)  but  nev^  iaaatiiia% 
if  possilde ;  'tia  tbe  most  eevtadn  meana  of  weakening  aad  kill- 
ing  th^n.     Tire  e«t  the  soldiers  by  aamlesa  manehes;   do^ 
moralise  the   generak;    procurB  inteUigence   amongst   the 
Tend6an  offieeis ;  fkveur  ths  departuiie  of  these  who  wiriu  to 
go  sentimentally  to  Ghent.    Speak  well  of  me,  as  one  wliose 
mind  is  weaned  from  the  errors  of  the  aan^-etUoitM^  ftaoMj 
accepting  the  monarchy,  and  esteeming  the  ):oyalist8 :  say  that 
I  have  numerous  friends  amongst  them,  but,  above  all,  by  i 
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possible  means,  prevent  tfae  west  from  haying  xcetraise  to  insnr 
rection.  The  comhined  annies  of  Anjon,  oE  3\^tom,  of  Britain 
aikd  of  Maine  might  maich  on  Paxis,  whea  tiie  Emperor  is  no 
longer  there,  aaid  by  a  bold  coiqi  de  wuim  change  our  best  (xni- 
e^ed  plans.  Such  a  hypothesis  may  present  impossibilities, 
but  in  a  revoktaon  everything  mast  be  foreseen,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  azriyed  at  this  period  of  it  to  find  myself  totally 
TBnqnished  by  some  imbecile  peasants.  Partial  war,  then,  if  it 
must  be  so;  but  war  between  village  said  village,  and  between 
town  and  town,  bnt  never  between  army  and  army.  Bisings 
every  where,  buit  insurrection  no  where,  and  above  atl,  suffier 
BO  general  to  obtain  such  on  empire  over  the  minds  of  the 
Yendeans  as  may  piove  £Bital  to  the  consequenees  which  I  hope 
to  deduce  from  all  this  con&sion.  Gome  to  an  understanding 
with  Lagarde,  who  has  the  pie£ecitore  of  Mans,  and  possesses 
all  my  confidence/' 

XVII. 

These  insxnnatioDB  of  Foocb^  favoured  the  anarchical  in- 
surrections in  these  provinces  ;  bat  they  ga^e  them  undecisive 
results,  which  c(MiId  not  respond  to  the  passions,  to  the  devo- 
tion, or  to  the  interest  of  the  royalists.  Civil  wars  do  net  admit 
of  either  these  indedsionfi  or  this  abeyance :  La  Vendee  coidd 
only  arise  under  its  real  chiefs  and  under  its  ancient  banner;  it 
hated  the  name  of  Orieans,  the  accomplice,  in  its  eyes,  in  the 
mnrder  of  Louis  XVI.,  more  than  the  name  of  Bonaparte, 
which  had  restored  to  it  nationality,  religion,  and  glory.  The 
great  msyority  of  its  bravest  chiefb,  such  as  La  EoehejaqueHn 
and  Bourmont,  had  served  in  the  great  campaigns  of  the 
Empire.  One  name  alone  was  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Vendeans  than  that  of  Bonaparte,  and  that  was  the  name  of 
the  Bourbons. 

We  have  seen  that  the  rapidity  of  Bonaparte's  march  on 
Pttos,  tdie  aivprise'  of  the  chiefii,  and:  the  indbeciaon  of  the 
princes,,  had  disconcerted  on  the  diOth  of  Mareh,  the  attempt 
el  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  to  raise  the  west  of  France  in  insuii> 
MOtkpn.    But  the  thought  of  this  insurrection  was  not  dead 
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either  in  the  hearts  of  the  western  chiefs,  orin  the  heart  of  the 
King  at  Ghent,  where  it  was  every  day  fomented  hy  the  foreign 
amhassadors.  La  Rochejaquelin  was  the  man  designated, 
above  all  others,  by  his  name  and  by  his  counts,  to  give  the 
signal,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  victory  to  a  country  filled 
with  the  memory  and  bedewed  with  the  blood  of  his  family. 
The  great  Yendean  war,  from  1703  to  1709,  had  elevated  the 
names  of  La  Rochejaquelin  and  of  Charette  into  the  war-oy 
of  La  Vendue.  It  was  a  family  which,  by  a  community  of 
sacrifices,  of  heroism,  and  of  bloodshed  in  the  cause  of  royxdty, 
was  nationalised  in  the  hearts  of  the  Yenddans. 

Before  the  revolution  this  fieunily  had  inhabited  the  chateau 
of  La  Durbellidre,  not  far  from  Nantes.  Its  chief,  Louis 
de  la  Boch^aquelin  had  emigrated  with  three  sons  in  1791, 
and  had  taken  refuge  at  Toumay.  The  second  of  his  sons, 
Louis  de  la  Bochejaquelin,  made,  when  a  mere  child,  the 
campaign  of  the  princes  in  Germany.  He  afterwards  em- 
barked vdth  his  father  and  his  brothers  for  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  fought,  under  his  father*s  command,  in  the  different 
wars  of  this  colony.  Driven  from  the  island  with  the  English, 
the  father  and  sons  retired  to  Jamaica ;  but  war  and  their 
countiy  recalling  them  towards  Europe,  the  younger  Louis 
de  la  Bochejaquelin  served  in  an  English  regiment  of  the 
line  on  the  continent  His  father,  who  had  embarked  some 
time  after  him  for  Europe,  was  attacked  at  sea  by  a  French 
privateer.  In  the  action  which  took  place,  his  left  arm  being 
nearly  carried  off  by  a  round  shot,  he  cut  it  off  entirely  with 
his  sabre,  and  throwing  it  into  the  sea,  continued  to  fi^t  till 
he  was  made  prisoner ;  when  disabled  by  wounds,  torn  from 
his  family,  and  consumed  with  grief,  he  expired,  invoking  with 
his  last  breath  the  name  of  his  countiy. 

XYIII. 

His  son  Louis  having  returned  to  France  after  the  pacifi- 
cation of  his  province,  married  the  widow  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lescure,  one  of  the  Christian  heroes  of  that  war  who  had 
received  martyrdom  with  death.    Living  on  his  estate,  made 
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doubly  popular  by  the  name  of  his  brother,  killed  in  the  first 
war,  and  by  the  name  of  Lescure,  whose  memory  was  hallowed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Yendean  peasants,  Louis  de  la  Hoche- 
jaquelin  had  conspired  with  the  royalists  of  Bordeaux  for  the 
defection  of  that  city  from  the  Empire,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  Duke  d'Angdul^me,  whom  he  went  to  join  in  Spain. 
Louis  XVIII.  had  given  him,  in  recompense  of  his  devoted 
services,  the  command  of  the  horse  grenadiers  of  the  royal 
guard,  isi  select  regiment  of  cavalry,  composed  of  the  best  and 
bravest  soldiers  of  the  guard  of  Napoleon,  He  was  adored 
amongst  them,  and'  had  conducted  his  regiment  entire  to 
Ghent,  in  the  King's  suite 

XIX. 

La  Eochejaquelin,  whose  mind  was  as  reflective  as  his 
heart  was  intrepid,  was  repugnant  to  a  partial  and  ill-time'd 
insurrection,  which  could  have  no  other  result  than  to  con- 
centrate the  miseries  of  civil  war  in  his  province,  while  the 
fate  of  France  would  be  decided  on  a  more  extensive  battle- 
field. But  his  brother,  Augustus  de  la  Eochejaquelin,  who 
had  remained  in  La  Vendee,  wrote  him  word  tiiat  the  impa- 
tience to  rise  could  not  much  longer  be  restrained;  that 
already  in  the  forest  of  La  Boche-Serviere,  the  theatre  of  the 
desperate  struggle  of  the  first  Charette,  another  Charette,  his 
nephew,  and  heir  to  his  bravery,  La  Roche- Saint- Andre,  and 
Goulaine,  were  opposing  the  troops  of  the  Emperor ;  that 
D'Autichamp,  who  had  but  recently  been  accused  of  tardiness, 
and  Suzannet,  were  forming  their  movable  camps,  indicating 
their  points  of  rendezvous,  and  preparing  for  an  outbreak  at 
an  early  day. 

The  King,  in  spite  of  M»  de  Blacas,  who  reckoned  but  little 
on  these  adventurous  heroisms  of  intestine  war,  sent  Louis  de 
la  Eochejaquelin  to  London,  to  solicit  a  war  :subsidy  for  a 
contingent  of  80,000  Vendeans,  auxiliaries  of  the  coalition  in 
the  pay  of  England.  La  Eochejaquelin  went  on  his  mission, 
and  obtained  the  subsidy  and  transports  to  take  him  and  his 
grenadiers  to  Lower  Poitou.    The  insurrection  broke  out  on  the 

2  T 
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16tii»  imd  the  foUowing  day  La  Bochqlaqusliii  amyed  on  tibe 
Qoast  of  St  Gilles,  liaiided  his  troops,  ammunition,  and  subsidy, 
and  published  the  following  proclamation  of  war : — 

"  Yendeaus  I  behold  your  arms !  The  King  loves  you, 
and  has  sent  me  in  the  name  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
all  full  of  admiration  of  your  courage.  Becollect  how  often  my 
brother  has  led  you  on  to  victory :  I  shall  only  s^eat  to  you 
his  words  which  still  inflame  your  hearts !  If  I  advance,  follow 
me !  If  I  retreat,  kill  me !  If  I  die,  avenge  me !  Bonaparte 
is  not  ignorant  that  your  rising  wiU  be  the  signid  of  his  de- 
atruetion,  for  it  was  he  himself  that  gave  you  the  name  of  giant 
Europe  has  its  eyes  fixed  upon  you,  and  is  marching  to  support 
you ;  and  the  'King  has  said,  '  I  shall  owe  my  crown  to  the 
Vendeons ! ' " 

On  the  promulgation  of  this  stirring  appeal,  M.  Suzannet* 
consia  to  La  Boch^jaquelin,  hastened  to  St  Gillea  with  4,000 
armed  peasants;  he  was  followed  by  Oharette  and  other 
chiefs,  who  informed  the  young  general  that  M»  d'Auti* 
champ  and  his  brother,  Augustus  de  la  Eodbi^aquelin,  cadi 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  insuiigenta,  were  combining  theiz 
movements  to  sweep  La  Vendee  of  the  troops  of  the  usurper, 
with  whom  they  had  already  come  to  action. 

XK. 

This  news  was  verified  at  the  same  hour  by  the  event 
Augustus  de  la  Bochejaquelin,  at  the  head  of  3,000  peasants, 
almost  without  arms  or  ammunition,  and  wrought  up  to  fematicism 
by  the  curate  of  Aubiera,  who  had  blessed  them  either  in  death 
or  victory,  had  rushed  upon  the  26th  regiment  of  the  Una  at 
Maulevrier,  dispersed  and  pursued  it  to  Chatillon.  There  the 
st^xoeni;,  being  rallied  by  its  colonel  on  a  rising  ground^  had 
stopped  the  Yendeans ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  wounded  car- 
ried into  Ghollet  after  the  retreat  had  thrown  that  town  into 
dismay. 

During  the  night  which  followed  this  victory,  Augustus  de 
la  Boch^aq[uelin,  informed  of  the  landing  of  his  brother, 
hastened  to  St  Gilles  to  arm  his  troops.    Sapinaud,  another 
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accredited  chief,  at  the  head  of  3,000  peasants,  was  app2»ach? 
itig  m^  the  same  intention  by  another  route.  General  Travot 
attacked  them,  in  a  yain  attempt  to  carrj  off  their  annmimition ; 
they  repulsed  him,  and  elBPected  their  junction  at  St.  Gilies  willi 
liOuis  do  la  Bodlejaquelin  and  his  grenadiers.  The  country 
along'the  coast  arose  with  enthusiasm  at  the  news  of  these 
successes ;  and  couri^is  having  carried  exaggerated  accoimis  o£ 
them  to  London  asd  to  Ghent,  the  English  cabinet  and  the- 
Kng  looked  upon  the  insurrection  already  as  victonoud. 

XXI. 

Tfwo  days  after  the  chiefs  assembled  at  Palluau  proceed^ 
to  the  appointment  of  a  general-in-chief ;  and  as  division,  and 
independent  commands,  had  losttiie  first  war,  union  and  obedi- 
ence ough<^  to  assure  the  triumpkof  the  second.  At  the  council 
of  war,  Suzannet  and  Sapin^ud,  though  they  regretted  the 
absratce  of  a  prince  who  would  have  removed  all  pretext  of 
rivalship,  generously  consented  to  recognise  La  EochejaqueUn 
as  their  superior.  The  consent  of  Augustus  de  la  Eoch^i^ 
quelin  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  doubted ;  one  brother  could 
not  be  the  rival  of  another.  D'Autichamp,  who  was  fighting 
at  a  distance,  was  the  only  one  absent  from  the  council ;  and 
La  Eochcgaquelin  being  unanimously  proclaimed  general* 
wrote  to  him  to  obtain  his  recognition.  He  then  decided  oa 
marching  upon  Bourbon^Yendige,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  the  army  under  his  orders  penetrated  without  any  obstaole 
to  Aizenay.  Everything  seemed  to  presage  victory  for  the 
following  day ;  and  the  royal  army,  strong  in  its  numbers,  in 
its  arms,  its  ammunition,  its  chiefs,  and  its  enthusiasm, 
d^^afl  the  seourity  inspired  by  the  presumed  constecaa- 
tioo  €§  tfM>  enemy.  It  was  tiMnght  by  the  Vendeans  that  tiie 
imperial  tMops  were  ooafoimded,  retreatiag,  and  occupied  lA 
MBng  back  for  t&e  purpose  of  rallying  in  the  fortified  towiB»; 
bat  they  weie  mistaken^ 

Oenetal  Travot,  whooi  a  kng  ezpexience  of  the  Yendteui 
faftd  MeoBtMued  to  thdr  impetuosity  and  their  ficHilts,  fomei  % 
i  el  iMek,  marclMd  under  cav«r  el  the  woedj  waa^ 
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and  waiting  until  sleep  and  darkness  fieiyoared  his  enterprise, 
he  divided  his  troops  into  two  bodies,  and  presented  himself  at 
midnight  at  the  gates  of  Aizenay.  To  tiie  challenge  of  the 
drowsy  sentinels  he  replied  by  the  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi ! "  pushed 
his  two  columns  at  the  same  instant  by  different  gates  into  the 
centre  of  the  town,  surprised  the  Vend6ans  in  their  bivouacs, 
in  the  squares,  streets,  and  houses,  where  they  reposed  in  con- 
fidence; shot  them  down,  sabred  them,  dispersed  them,  or 
made  them  prisoners.  Those  who  attempted  to  return  hap- 
hazard the  fire  of  the  enemy,  killed  or  wounded  each  other. 
The  chiefs  had  scarcely  time  to  mount  their  horses  to  endea- 
vour to  rally  their  troops  ;  the  most  intrepid,  and  amongst  these 
the  brother-in-la\v  of  the  general  La  Bochejaquelin,  Beauregard, 
were  killed  in  attempting  to  cover  the  retreat.  Charette  fell 
pierced  with  five  balls,  and  holding  a  handkerchief  to  his  breast 
to  prolong  his  life  for  a  moment  by  stopping  the  blood: 
"  Soldiers ! "  he  exclaimed,  **  swear  to  me  before  I  die  to  obey 
La  Bochejaquelin ! "  Saint  Andre,  one  of  these  young  chiefs, 
being  wounded  and  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Travot, 
was  spared  by  that  general,  who  joined  humanity  to 
courage.  "Doubtless  you  have  been  forced  to  serve,"  said 
Travot,  to  prompt  him  to  an  answer  which  might  authorise 
him  to  save  his  life.  "  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  I 
have  voluntarily  followed  my  colours."  "  But  at  least,"  said 
Travot,  "  you  were  without  arms  when  you  were  made  prisoner." 
"  Yes,  general,"  replied  Saint  Andre,  "  that  is  true,  for  they 
were  broken  in  fighting  against  you !  " 

XXII. 

The  army  of  La  Bochejaquelin  felt  its  confidence  weakened 
by  this  overthrow  at  the  very  outset  of  a  war  of  enthusiasm, 
but  still  the  young  general  rallied  its  scattered  remains.  The 
peasants  reckoned  on  a  return  of  good  fortune  through  the 
army  of  D'Autichamp,  who  was  supposed  to  be  fighting  and 
conquering  at  the  same  instant  in  Anjou.  D'Autichamp  was, 
iu  &ct,  operating  in  the  ancient  domains  of  Cathelineau,  of 
Bonchamp,  and  of  Stofflet ;  a  country  where  every  peasant  yn» 
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a  soldier,  or  the  son  of  a  soldier  of  the  old  war.  All  the 
Chouan  chiefs  -who  had  survived  Georges,  and  all  the  sons  of 
the  militaiy  families  of  the  province,  were  serving  under  his 
orders ;  the  Caquerays,  the  Haies',  the  Beauveaus,  the  Walshs, 
the  Olermonts,  the  La  Yauguyons,  the  La  Guesneries,  the  See- 
peaux,  the  Kersabiecs,  the  Vaudreuils.  Ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand peasants  of  their  respective  parishes  followed  their  chiefs, 
or  the  sons  of  their  ancient  chiefs.  La  Vendee  seemed  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  to  have  been  preparing  these  gatherings. 
Cries  of  war  issued  from  every  cabin,  urging  D'Autichamp  to 
pounce  upon  the  threatened  division  of  Travot,  and  to  seize 
upon  Chollet 

But  whether  £rom  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  regular 
warfare,  fatal  to  insurrections,  where  promptitude  should  be  the 
only  tactics,  or  whether  from  the  terror  with  which  his  plans 
were  inspired  by  the  disaster  of  Aizenay,  D'Autichamp  avoided 
a  collision  with  the  forces  of  Travot.  He  gave  them  time  to 
evacuate  Chollet  and  to  fall  back  to  the  rear ;  and  he  entered 
Chollet  himself,  not  as  a  conqueror  who  seizes  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  but  as  a  tactician  who  occupies  an  undisputed  position. 
He  was  joined  there  by  La  Hochejaquelin,  who  proceeded  to 
form  his  staff,  composed  of  M.  de  Tinguy,  and  of  La  Eoche- 
Saints  Andre;  Canuel,  an  old  general  of  the  convention 
against  the  Vendeans,  but  who  had  now  embraced  their  cause, 
was  appointed  his  principal  lieutenant,  whose  experience  was  to 
organize  all  whom  La  Hochejaquelin  should  stir  up  to  action. 
D'Autichamp  recognised,  like  the  other  chiefs,  the  supremacy 
of  La  Eochejaquelin,  and  the  mission  he  held  from  the  King. 

XXIII. 

During  these  preliminaries  of  war  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loire,  D*Andign6  was  forming  fourteen  legions  of  insurgents  on 
the  right  bank.  The  chiefs  of  these  legions  were  the  Coislins, 
the  Vaudemonts,  the  M^nards,  the  Turpins,  the  Narces,  the 
Beaumonts,  names  already  illustrious  in  the  old  wars,  and 
endeared  by  recollection  to  the  peasants. 

General  Tranquille,  honoured  for  his  moderation  amidst 
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die  extremitieB  of  civil  tnue,  and  Emfaragean,  fovdfied  t&e& 
BelveB  in  the  heart  of  the  ecrantry  of  the  C^onms,  andoom* 
menced  the  attack  in  all  veacoimteiB.  Gauthiex,  C3k8niao6,«tid 
Ohaxnpagne  raised  bands  on  their  flanks.  Athanaskis  Oharetfee, 
Sol  de  GrifioUes,  a  genecal  and  negociator  of  long  standing,  the 
Oadondals,  the  Count  de  Marigny,  grown  old  in  the  batfle 
fields  of  Britany,  all  took  anns  at  the  same  time.  Everything 
foretold  a  struggle  of  100,000  men  in  communication  vvkh  the 
sea,  soon  to  be  masters  of  the  course  of  the  Loire,  com- 
manding Nantes,  menacing  Angers,  and  communicating  to 
Kosmandy  the  example  and  the  movement  of  tibe  insuziec- 
tion  spread  even  to  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  The  admin- 
istrations and  detachments  of  the  Empeinnr  r^tirod  from 
the  revolted  countries,  earnestly  imploring  speedy  reinfovoe- 
ments  of  troops  of  the  line.  **  Forty  thousand  men,"  lihey 
vm)te,  ''are  not  sufficient;  ivhole  villages  fly  to  anna,  and  one 
hopealone  is  left— division  between  the  chiefs  D'Autichamp  and 
LaEochejaquelin,  who  had  already  come  into  collision  too  rudely 
at  Nantes,  two  months  back,  during  the  attempt  of  the  Buke 
de  Bourbon,  to  have  yet  forgotten  their  mutual  insults.  To 
cut  off  La  Vendue,  at  any  price,  from  the  sea,  wliich  supplies  it 
with  arms,  and  from  the  country  of  the  Ghouans,  which  prepiu;eB 
its  soldiers,  such  is  the  plan  which  the  Emperor's  government 
should  adopt  and  execute  without  delay." 

XXIV. 

La  Bochqaquelin,  on  his  side,  wished  to  precipitate  events, 
to  move  to  the  sea  .coast  and  to  put  himself  in  communication 
there  with  the  English  fleet  and  Admiral  Hotham,  who  vms  to 
bring  arms  and  ammunition ;  afterw9.rds  to  cross  the  Loire,  and 
join  tlie  army  of  Marigny  and  of  Sol  de  GrisoUes,  to  advance 
in  mass  upon  Paris.  To  this  plan  D'Autichamp  gave  hffi 
assent,  and  the  troops  proceeded  from  all  parts  towards  the 
coast  The  divisions  of  Sapinaud  and  of  Augustus  de  la  Boche- 
jaquelin  met  at  Soulans,  but  those  of  D  Autichamp  failed  in 
appearing  at  the  assigned  rendezvous.  Louis  de  la  Boche- 
jaoquelin,  in  spite  of  his  inadequate  force,  hoped  to  lia^  time 
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to  communioate  with  the  sqnadron  in  sight  at  two  leagues  from 
the  coast ;  and  sent  Bobert  de  ChastaigniexB  to  announoe  his 
presence  to  Admiral  Hotham,  and  to  fix  an  honr  and  pbue  for 
the  landing  of  the  militazy  stores  and  equipments.  Mean- 
while, La  Bochejaquelin  prepared  everything  to  cover  liie 
operation  with  an  imposing  force  against  the  imperial  general 
Travot 

XXV. 

Daring  these  preparations  Sozaimet,  one  of  his  generals, 
had  marched  at  the  head  of  4,000  men,  the  remains  of  the  army 
of  the  elder  Cbarette,  from  the  diBtrbtB  inmred  to  war  and  in- 
Bjpatei  hj  his  memory*  On  his  arrival  at  Lamotte-Foocnoid, 
Sszannet  learned  that  <€,000  jqs£  the  in^erial  troops  oconpied 
Ohollet  and  threatened  his  flank,  if  he  pursued  his  miuroh. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  advandngto  the  ooast,  he  sent  to  demand 
remforcements  from  the  commander-in-chief,  who  immediately 
weakened  his  own  position  by  some  thonsands  of  men,  to  cover 
and  strengthen  that  of  lus  friend.  Soon  after,  Gabriel  Duchaf- 
frnQt,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Suzannet^s  army,  anived  at  head- 
quarters, and  invited  La  Bochejaquelin  to  Lamotte-Fooorand, 
to  receive,  he  said,  decisive  communicatitms  which  dianged 
the  fiekce  of  things  altogether.  Instead  of  obeying  La  Bodie- 
jaqnelin,  exposed  alone  to  the  enemy  for  the  common  oanse, 
they  were  negociating ;  and  we  sludl  now  explain  the  nature  of 
this  transaction,  in  which  the  loyally  of  some  of  the  betrayed 
chiefe  i)ccasioned  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  and  the  loss  of 
the  general. 

XXVI. 

The  Emperor  had  foreseen  with  just  terror  die  effisot  of  a 
'general  insurrection  of  the  west  of  the  empire  at  the  moment, 
when  with  divided  and  unequal  forces,  he  should  be  fighting 
the  coaHtian  in  the  north.  The  day  had  gone  by  when  the 
convention  oonld  conquer,  fit  the  same  time.  La  Vendee  and 
Germany ;  and  the  exhausted  and  repudiated  despotism  could 
nc|  renew  the  prodigies  of  patriotism  and  of  the  revelation. 
Soaohi  undertook  to  suspend,  by  negodations  and  pnmuseSy  a 
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fratricidal  war,  the  success  or  reverses  of  which  must  cost 
rivers  of  hlood  to  both  parties,  without  decidiug  the  great 
contest  between  Europe  and  Napoleon. 

The  name  of  Fouchfe  had  a  certain  popularity  in  the  west, 
from  the  numerous  amnesties  an,d  restitutions  of  property 
which  he  had  granted,  as  minister  of  police,  after  the  first  war ; 
and  his  secret  agents  had  the  ear  of  several  of  the  chiefis.  He 
summoned  to  his  private  cabinet  a  Yendean  gentleman,  an  old 
combatant  of  the  Yendean  armies  under  Bourmont,  named  M. 
de  Malartic.  He  represented  to  him  the  inutility  and  the 
disasters  of  an  insurrection,  which  could  only  cause  misfortunes 
eveiywhere.  He  showed  him  a  statement  of  the  select  troops 
which  General  Lamarque  was  directing  with  an  intelligence 
worthy  of  Hoche,  his  model,  upon  the  provinces,  to  stiile  them 
in  their  own  generous  blood.  He  did  more;  he  opened  his 
heart  to  him,  and  communicated  to  him  his  correspondence 
with  the  court  of  Ghent ;  he  confided  to  him  the  double  part  he 
was  playing,  as  minister  of  the  Emperor,  and  as  the  partisan  of 
a  restoration,  prepared  by  his  care,  as  a  refuge  for  France,  to 
preserve  the  countiy  from  destruction.  Should  Napoleon 
succumb,  he  indicated  to  him  the  Angles,  the  Mouniers,  the 
D*Argouts,  the  Guizots,  as  the  confidants  of  his  designs  in 
favour  of  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  King  himself, 
he  told  him,  convinced  that  the  allies  would  not  act  before  the 
expiration  of  six  weeks,  and  knowing  that  Bonaparte  would 
have  time  to  crush  the  Yendean  forces,  had  ordered  them  to 
reserve  themselves  for  his  cause.  .  M.  de  Malartic  convinced 
by  his  confidence,  and  by  the  letters  and  names  h$  had  im- 
parted to  him,  undertook  to  proceed  to  La  Yendee,  with  two 
other  royalists,  M.  de  la  Beraudiere  and  M.  de  Elavigny,  the 
guarantees  of  his  fidelity  to  his  party. 

They  accordingly  departed,  and  on  arriving  at  Mans,  they 
opened  their  mission  to  M.  de.Bordigne.  "  Fouche  is  with  us," 
they  said  to  him,  "  and  here  are  the  orders  of  Napoleon  to  his 
prefects  and  his  generals,  to  suspend  all  hostilities  at  our  re- 
quisition." Bordigne,  in  astonishment,  delayed  his  departure 
for  La  Yend6e ;  and  Malartic,  La  Beraudiere,  and  Flavigny, 
traversed  both  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  the  assembled  armies, 
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'under  the  safeguard  of  the  authorities.  They  arriyed  at  the 
chateau  of  La  Chardiere,  the  residence  of  Suzannet,  and  re- 
questing an  interview  with  him  in  his  camp,  communicated  to 
him  in  writing  the  object  of  their  mission.  Suzannet  sent 
them  on  to  La  Eochejaquelin  and  to  Canuel,  who  energetically 
refused  to  hear  them.  D*Autichamp,  less  irritated,  received 
F(»ich6's  three  negociators  in  his  camp  at  TifTauges.  He 
listened  to  their  proposition,  and  was  astonished  at  what  they 
confided  to  him;  but  he  declined  replying  to  them  until  he  had 
consulted  his  chiefs.  By  the  advice  of  his  council  of  war,  he 
made  all  conferences  with  them  subordinate  to  the  decision  of 
La  Eochejaquelin,  his  superior  in  command. 

During  these  hesitations  Suzannet,  inclining  towards 
peace,  continued  inactive  ;  while  the  negociations  being  divulged 
amongst  the  chiefs  and  the  soldiers,  shook  the  resolutions  and 
characters  of  many.  The  troops  of  Travot  and  Lamarqiie, 
reinforced  by  the  National  Guards  of  the  patriotic  towns  and 
countiy,  advanced  in  imposing  numbers  towards  the  Marais, 
and  towards  the  sea ;  26,000  men,  divided  into  five  columns, 
traversed  the  Vendean  soil  in  all  directions  in  rear  of  the  in- 
surgent armies ;  cutting  off  the  royalist  forces  from  the  Mor- 
bihan,  while  the  space  alone  between  the  sea  and  Suzannet 
remained  free  to  La  Eochejaquelin.  The  latter  had  still  force 
enough  to  conquer,  but  this  force  was  hourly  meltiag  under  his 
hand ;  for  the  peasants,  influenced  by  the  distrust  so  adroitly 
spread  through  their  ranks,  exclaimed  that  their  general-in- 
chief  only  kept  so  close  to  the  shore  that  he  might  abandon 
them,  as  their  fathers  had  been  abandoned  at  Quiber6n,  by 
taking  refuge  on  board  the  English  squadron.  Everything,  in 
short,  was  discouraging  in  a  war  which  had  no  longer  religious 
fanaticism,  nor  royalist  enthusiasm,  nor  persecution,  nor  dis- 
possession, nor  the  scaffold  for  its  aliment.  The  time  was  past, 
and  men  are  the  offspring  of  the  time. 

XXVII. 

Meanwhile  La  Eochejaquelin  concentrated  his  army  at 
Saint-Oroiz-de-Vie,  to  cover  the  disembarkation ;  and  repaired 
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hiinaelf  on  board  the  yesMlof  AdmixBl  Heliham,1ihe  fi^p^ 
he  yns  receiTed  by  those  brave  soldieiB  inoapaUe  of  trenBon, 
with  the  honours  due  to  a  general  of  tiie  same  oaose  in  whidh 
thej  were  embarked.  The  squadron  sent  ashore  in  aXL  its  boats 
the  cannon,  powder,  muskets,  balls  and  subsidy  which  had  been 
promised,  and  the  royalist  troops  armed  themselves  with  cries  of 
joy  and  gratitude.  La  Bochejaquehn  expected  the  arrival  of  his 
chie&  to  divide  amongst  their  camps  these  pledges  of  victory, 
but  three  days  elapsed  without  any  movement  on  their  part 
towards  him.  The  third  day  a  courier  brought  him  a  joint 
letter  from  Sapinaud,  Suzannet,  and  D'Autidbamp,  in  which 
they  acquainted  him  in  an  embarrassed  style,  **  that  liheir  troops 
were  either  disbanding,  or  refunng  to  foUow  them ;  that  the 
pmsence  of  a  prmce  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  neoessaiy  to 
impart  enthusia3m  and  constancy  to  the  peasants,  disheartened 
by  the  slaughter  at  Aizenay,  and  that  they  advised  him  to 
&11  hax^  promptly  on  his  own  country  to  aid  in  the  common 


A  separate  and  more  friendly  letter  from  Busannet,  con- 
firmed, while  it  softened  the  terms  of  these  resolutions  of  the 
generals,  and  spoke  to  him  of  the  conferences  between  Malartic 
La  Btokudiere,  Flavigny,  and  the  chiefs ;  conchiding  with  the 
important  intimation  of  an  approaching  suspension  of  arms. 

XXVIIL 

As  a  consequence  of  these  negooiations,  which  were  as  yet 
neither  consummated  nor  rejected,  15,000  peasants  of  the 
canips  of  Suzannet,  of  Sapinaud,  and  of  D'Autiduanp,  dispersed 
and  returned  to  their  villages.  Lamarque  advanced,  under 
fivour  of  this  disarmament ;  but  mingling  policy  with  war,  he 
Boiq^ended  hostilities,  and  interdicted  rigour  towards  inoffiBrndve 
assemblages.  La  Bochejaquelin  remained  alone,  exposed  with 
1,200  brave  young  officers  and  peasants,  attached  to  his  house 
even  to  death,  between  the  sea  and  the  enemy.  Indignation 
swelled  in  his  heart,  and  in  an  order  of  the  day  to  his  retreating 
am^,  he  gave  utterance  to  feelings  of  anger  and  despair.  He 
jdismissed  Sapinaud,  D*Autichamp,  and  Suzannet,  ivproaobmg 
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ibem  mth  the  baseness  of  their  oompromise  with  the  de^BstatoiB 
oi^Fmnce,  and  of  the  woirld;  end  appointed  in  their  place. 
Messieurs  de  Oivxac,  DachafiGatiilt,  and  Duperrat.  He  fbigpt  that 
dvil  warprodaims  its  own  ohie&yand  does  not  receive,  them  from 
others.  His  confidence  increased  with  danger ;  and  on  the  same 
di^  he^annomioed  to  the  King  that  La  Vendue,  paiged  of  some 
traitors,  wvmld  be  stronger  than  before  this  disgracefol  pacifi- 
cation, and  that  before  eight  days  had  elapsed,  50,000  men 
would  lallj  round  Jus  standard.  In  &ct,  the  tocsin  was  rung  in  all 
the  belfries  by  his  orders,  and  Duperrat  rallied  the  parishes  to 
protect  the  convoy  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  brought 
madike  assistance  to  La  Vendee. 

XXIX. 

On  the  Bame  day  aiso  Suzannet  and  Sapinaud  celebrated 
mth  great  pomp  in  their  camp  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
Oharette,  whose  death  we  have  recounted  at  Aizenay.  A 
acolnmn  of  1,600  mien  xxf  Travot's  army,  passed  with  con- 
£denoe  within  range  of  the  Yend^ans,  while  occupied  in 
dtnonnung  for  their  chief.  Su2annet  was  entreated  to  attack 
ithis  column,  but  he  made  no  reply,  and  marched  his  peasants 
in  another  direction.  Duchaffanlt  disobeyed,  however.  Followed 
by  Lemaignan  and  by  Chabot,  he  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  im- 
l^eriaiists,  fired  on,  and  chased  them  as  liEu:  as  Lege.  These 
wexe  the  last  shots  of  the  insurrection  fired  in  the  interior :  the 
Marais  alone  did  not  entirely  disarm. 

Meanwhile,  La  Eochejaquelin,  threatened  in  flank  and  rear 
hj  two  of  Travot's  generals,  Grosbon  and  Esteve,  filed  off  under 
shelter  of  the  d<;wn8.  He  was  separated  from  the  corps  of 
^OtToAon  by  the  river  Vie ;  and  the  two  armies  fired  on  each 
other  without  approaching,  from  the  opposite  banks.  Grosbon, 
^mmed  at  by  a  Vend^an  from  the  window  of  a  belfry,  was  shot 
dead  in  the  midst  of  his  column.  At  this  moment.  La  Boche- 
jaqnelin  received  four  envoys  from  the  camps  of  Sapinaud,  of 
Suzannet,  andofD  Autichamp,MessieuxBdeTinguy,DelaBoche- 
Sa]nt- Andr6,  De  Goulainc,  and  De  Martray.  These  young  men 
liad  the  audacity,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  armies,  to 
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demand  of  their  general-in-chief  by  what  title  he  held  his  com- 
mand, and  kept  possession  of  the  warlike  stores,  which  he  had 
seized  on  for  his  personal  armj.  La  Bochejaquelin,  who  had 
no  other  titles  than  his  name,  and  tlie  council  of  war  of  St. 
Gilles,  evaded  the  question,  impressed  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  union,  and  conferred  commands  on  themselves.  They 
finished  by  recognising  the  authority  of  him  they  had  come  to 
insult,  and  departed  to  obey  his  orders. 

General  Est^ve,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  2,000  men, 
having  overtaken  the  royalist  army  during  the  night,  La 
Kochejaquelin  faced  about,  fell  upon  him  at  daybreak,  and 
drove  him  back  in  disorder  to  some  heights,  where  he  rallied 
his  men,  under  cover  of  some  dikes  and' hedges,  whence  they 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  advancing  peasants.  One  of  the 
royalist  chiefs  having  fallen,  his  followers  dispersed  in  con- 
sternation, amidst  cries  of  Sauve  qui  peut.  La  Bochejaquelin 
and  his  brother  Augustus  stooi}  alone,  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  calling  back,  conjuring,  and  encouraging  their  soldiers.  At 
this  moment,  Augustus  de  la  Bochejaquelin  fell,  struck  with  a 
ball  in  the  knee,  under  his  horse,  which  was  killed  at  the  same 
instant.  He  was  carried  off  the  field  by  his  friends,  but  Louis  de 
la  Bochejaquelin  still  remained,  hoping  that  his  constancy  and 
his  example  would  stop  the  flight.  Standing  upon  an  eminence 
close  to  the  enemy's  line,  be  brandished  his  hat  on  the  point 
of  his  sword,  to  reconnoitre  a  body  of  peasants  of  the  Mands 
'  who  were  returning  to  his  call.  He  was  only  separated  by  a 
few  paces  from  the  soldiers  of  Esteve ;  and  his  attitude,  voice, 
and  gesture  made  him  known  at  once  as  a  chief.  Lieutenant 
Lupin  of  the  Parisian  gendarmes,  ordered  his  men  to  take  aim 
at  the  general ;  they  did  so,  and  La  Bochejaquelin  fell  dead  in- 
the  arms  of  his  followers,  who  avenged  him  by  victory,  as  his 
brother  had  wished  to  be  avenged.  But  this  victory  was  changed 
into  mourning  for  his  army ;  and  La  Vendee,  though  scarcely 
risen,  fell  at  once  with  him  and  for  ever. 

A  young  poet,  who  had  escaped  from  the  college  of  Fon 
tenay  to  fallow  him,  intoxicated,  even  before  the  age  of  poetry, 
with  the  battles  and  the  splendour  attached  to  his  name, 
fought  at  his  side ;  and  threw  himself  upon  his  body,  to  cover. 
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or  to  reanimate  bis  general.  A  shower  of  bdls  pierced  him  as 
he  lay  on  the  breast  of  La  Eochejaquelin,  and  the  bard  died 
ftnd  was  buried  with  his  hero. 

XXX. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  the  author  and  the  vic- 
tim of  this  war.  He  was  mourned  in  both  camps ;  and  his 
peasant  followers  in  La  Vendee,  the  troops  of  the  line,  in 
which  he  had  comrades  and  friends,  and  his  grenadiers  in 
Belgium,  when  they  learned  his  death,  mingled  their  sorrows 
over  his  untimely  fatfe.  On  the  following  day  his  sister,  igno- 
rant of  his  death,  but  having  learnt  the  defection  of  his  divi- 
sions, mounted  her  horse,  and  with  dishevelled  hair  galloped 
through  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  residence, 
uttered  cries  of  distress  and  vengeance  at  the  doors  of  all  the 
cottages,  caused  the  tocsin  to  sound,  harangued,  supplicated, 
and  aroused  the  peasants  of  the  country.  The  excited  crowd 
armed  at  her  voice,  and  exclaimed,  "  Come  on !  Let  us  save 
our  wives  and  children !  " 

But  it  was  too  late.  La  Eochejaquelin  was  already  buried 
amongst  the  furrows  of  the  battle  field,  honoured  with  the  mourn- 
ing of  both  armies,  and  avenged  by  the  remorse  of  his  generals. 
His  body  was  given  to  his  soldiers  and  carried  to  the  village 
of  Perrier.  At  a  later  period  La  Vendue  raised  a  funeral  cross 
on  a  hillock  in  the  middle  of  the  field  where  he  had  drawn  his 
last  sigh.  It  bears  the  following  inscription :  "  On  this  hillock 
was  killed,  and  covered  with  its  earth,  Louis  de  la  Eoche- 
jaquelin." They  have  planted  it  with  "immortals,"  a  wild 
flower  sacred  to  the  monuments  of  heroes.  Madame  de  la 
Eochejaquelin,  twice  a  widow,  remained  on  the  family  estate 
with  eight  children,  the  eldest  of  which  was  not  twelve  years 
old.  One  of  them  was  destined  to  continue,  in  some  other 
crisis  of  his  country,  the  splendour  of  a  name  which  the  revo- 
lution has  raised  on  a  level  with  the  most  noetical  names  of 
ourhistoiy. 
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XXXI. 

Augustas  de  la  Rochejaquelin,  the  brother  of  Louis,  having 
recoverecL  from  his  wounds,  sacrificed  his  feelings  to  the  cause  of 
his  countiy,  and  rejoined  Suzannet,  without  addressing  a  single 
reproach  to  that  general,  having  refused  the.  oommaod-is'^hief 
which  was  ofiered  to  him  to  appease  his  resentment :  tiie  chcHoe 
of  a  chief  was  therefore  adjourned.  Meanwhile  P'Andignft 
maintained  his  strong  organization  oa  the  right  bank  of  ihn 
riTer,and  only  listening  with  reserve  to  the  emissaries  of  Fondi^ 
continued  to  harass  Lamazque.  This  young  geneonil,  impatieot 
for  glory,  with  a  ready  eloquenfie,  and  prompt  in  action,  was  in 
hopes  of  winning  the  rank  of  a  marshal  of  Fiance  by  his  bxil* 
liant  success  in  La  Vendue.  He  gave  no  truce  to  D'Andigol, 
and  every  di^  wituessed  a  fcesh  ec«nliat,  in  which  prodi^es  of 
individual  valour  on  both  sides,  recalled  those  ^ploitSi  ol 
single  combat  in  the  wars  of  antiquity.  Sol  da  GrisoUes^  ai^  the 
head  of  the  heroic  scholars  of  the  college  of  Vannesi,  swept  dia. 
Morbihan,  Oadoudal  the  coast,  and  the  royalists  fortified  theair 
sekes  at  Aucay  to  the  number  of  1,000  combatants.  Being 
attad&ed  on  the  very  field  where  the  victims  of  Quiberoa  wees 
Inmed*  they  triumphed,  and  pardoned  their  prisoosrs  wboai 
£ftthfir8  had  not  paxdoned  theirs  under  the  convention. 

The  Vead^ans,  after  haarmg  listened  to  the  propositiooff  of • 
peace  made  by  Fouch&»  were  ashamed  whsa  too  late  to.  aigpk 
them.  They  conferred  the  sv^^me  command  oa  SapinaiuL, 
and  concentrated  themselves  at  La  IWche-Seirvi^re  to  H^fxL 
Lamarque  offBrad  them  battle,  after  having  ^xst  offered  thams 
peace.  Sujsaanet,  who  conunaaded,  wished  to  spajrt  the  Uood 
oi  his  soldiers,  but  was  himself  carried  away  by  tjieir  acdenc; 
Bendered  desperate-  hj  the  death  of  La  BocbeiaqueUa,  file 
which  he  reproached  himself,  he  aow  sought  death  himself  bf 
waty  of  expia^on.  Being  twice  wounded,  sad  his  horse  killed 
vndeff  hmu.  he  dashed  forward  on  that  of  his  aiderde^oamg^te 
throw  himself  once  more  into  the  midst  of  the  fijre,  and  MLafc 
last  into  the  arms  of  La  Boche-Saint-Andr6,  where  he  expired, 
while  Lamarque  pursued  the  remnant  of  this  army  without  a 
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chief,  D'Autichamp  hastened  to  La  Roche-Serviere,  took  the 
command,  and  resisted  Lamarque  and  Travot  united.  His 
troops  were  decimated  around  him  before  ho  would  give  up  the 
town  and  the  yictoxy,  and  Lamarque  again  offered  him  a  truce, 
or  peace. 

XXXII. 

A  conference  was  accepted ;  and  the  chiefe,  amongst  whom 
reappeared  Augustus  de  la  Eochejaquelin,  assembled  at  a 
village  in  the  neighboudiood  of  ChoUet,  where  they  had  been 
convoked  hj  Sapmaud.  Some  of  them  were  obstinately  bent 
on  continuing  the  war;  others,  with  D'Autichamp,  insisted  on 
putting  a  stop  to  the  useless  efi^ion  of  blood.  The  army  was 
divided :  the  great  majority  of  the  soldiers,  accustomed  to  the 
turbulent  and  adventurous  life  of  civil  war,  were  indignant  at 
the  weakness  of  their  generals,  and  vodfisrated  reproaches 
and  tnenaces  around  the  hall  where  they  were  deliberating. 
The  repugnance,  however,  of  the  mass  of  the  population  to 
stain  the  country  any  further  with  blood,  the  defeats  of  Aizenay 
and  of  La  Eoche-Servi^re,  the  death  of  La  Eochejaquelin,  the 
absence  of  the  princes  inactive  at  Ghent  while  their  adherents 
were  immolating  themselves  for  them  in  Britany,  the  numerous 
forces  and  negociations  of  Lamarque,  the  private  promi3es  of 
Fouche,  the  certainty  of  an  approaching  decision  by  other  arms  on 
the  plains  of  Belgium,  everything  led  the  majority  of  the  council 
towards  peace.  It  was  accordingly  signed  by  thirty-six.  chiefe, 
in  the  names  of  their  several  divisions.  The  Morbihan  alone 
continued  under  aims,  and  La  Vendee,  patient  and  immovable 
awaited  from  elsewhere  the  fiat  of  destiny. 
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Napoleon,  to  obtain  from  France  the  time  and  the  efforts 
which  would  be  called  for  by  a  war  of  extermination,  had  been 
obliged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  change  his  nature,  and  to  flatter 
the  instincts  of  liberty,  which  he  had  not  only  stifled  but  in- 
sulted during  his  first  reign.  This  part,  the  hypocrisy  of  which 
was  evident,  lowered  this  great  character  to  false-seeming  and 
to  concessions  which  debase  absolute  power  itself.  The  master 
who  is  compelled  to  implore  obedience  is  beneath  the  people 
who  grant  it.  The  man  who  is  suspected  of  deceiving  that  he 
may  reign,  no  longer  reigns;  he  merely  represents  on  the 
throne  a  double  part  which  provokes  distrust  and  disdain. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Napoleon  in  the  midst  of  the 
liberal,  revolutionary,  or  republican  exigencies  of  the  popular 
counsellors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  caressed  them, 
but  he  feared  them;  he  strove  to  seduce  them,  sometimes 
by  affecting  a  sincere  conversion  to  democratic  and  consti- 
tutional ideas,  sometimes  by  converting  them  himself  to  his 
real  thoughts,  by  the  perspective  of  a  reign  to  be  shared 
with  them.  They  who  observed  him  no  longer  recognised  the 
man  of  self-willed  resolutions.  Hi&  soul  bent  under  his  fault, 
his  dignity  under  compromises,  his  genius  even  under  Ids  irre- 
solutions.   He  made  a  traffic  of  liberty  to  men  who  bartered 
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power  with  him  in  exchange ;  then  again  he  seemed  to  abandon 
everything  to  destiny  and  the  people,  hoping  to  win  all  back 
with  the  prestige  of  a  new  Marengo. 

II. 

Benjamin  Constant  for  a  long  time  his  enemy,  but  now  the 
confidant  of  his  most  secret  hesitations,  was  astonished  to  find 
a  character  steeped  in  so  many  tyrannies  so  variable,  so 
undecided,  and  so  flexible.  He  saw  how  much  Napoleon 
needed  material  force  to  appear  so  powerful  in  will.  "In 
our  conversations,  and  in  the  conversations  with  his  counsellors 
and  his  ministers,*'  said  he,  in  recounting  these  mysteries  ot 
the  imperial  palace,  after  the  20th  of  March,  "  it  was  percep- 
tible that  this  nature,  so  decided  in  modes  of  action,  was  in 
reality  at  that  time  vacillating  and  even  irresolute.  Napoleon 
began  by  commanding,  but,  like  a  man  who  fears  to  be  dis- 
obeyed, he  felt  the  necessity  of  convincing.  Tossed  about  in 
these  latter  times  by  continual  incertitudes,  it  was  not  necessazy 
to  contradict  him  in  order  to  unsettle  him ;  it  was  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  silence  of  disapprobation." 

It  was  necessary  to  frame  the  constitutipn  which  he  would 
have  to  present  to  his  assemblies,  that  his  return  might  appear 
at  least  to  bring  an  institution  to  the  country.  This  was  for 
Napoleon  a  perpetual  subject  of  indecisions  and  councils ;  he 
would  and  he  would  not  twenty  times  a  day.  To  give  nothing 
was  to  destroy  his  popularity,  and  to  give  too  much  was  to 
ruin  himself.  Benjamin  Constant,  of  a  genius  as  theoretical 
and  peremptory  as  a  German  abstraction,  but  tamed  and  made 
/supple  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  by  his  defection  and 
his  selfish  ambition,  was  eminently  qualified  to  serve,  on  one 
side,  these  false  appearances  of  liberal  concessions  with  which 
Napoleon  was  desirous  of  decking  his  retiim;  and  on  the 
other,  the  secret  reservations  of  .authority  with  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  dispense,  that  he  might  still  continue  despotic, 
though  with  the  appearance  of  being  constitutional. 

These  two  men,  therefore,  suited  each  other ;  the  one  con- 
sulted from  necessity,  the  other  advised  from  decency;  but 

a  u 
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sQitfaer  one  xM>r  tlie  other  consulted  or  advised  with  sinoeiily. 
Thej  did  not  seek  for  iastitatkms  but  for  pretexts ;  and,  were 
the  people  only  satisfied  with  appearances,  it  was  sofBcient. 

ni. 

Nevertheless,  the  popular  or  republican  party  had  taken  for 
serious  the  yague  promises  of  liberty  thrown  out  by  the  Em- 
peror as  a  bait  upon  his  route.  From  every  quarter  he  reoei'wed 
in  pamphlets,  in  journals,  and  in  coxre^ondence,  dialto  of 
OonstitutionB ;  and  his  cabinet  was  besieged  by  projects  of  this 
desmption.  The  Emperor  turned  liiem  over  incessantly  to 
find  amongst  them  ideas  sufficiently  popular  to  captivate  paUic 
opinion,  and  sufficiently  vague  not  to  ehadde  his  own  paw«r. 
"  Here !  "  he  said  to  Benjamin  Constant,  fts  he  gave  them  to 
him  at  his  audiences ;  **  here  they  are  of  eveiy  descriptiGn/' 
Some  w«re  projects  of  a  republic,  with  an  hereditary  pred- 
dency,  giving  to  the  people  the  satisfaction  of  the  name,  astd 
to  the  family  of  the  Cnsars  liie  perpetuity  of  the  Empbre  :•  the 
others  were  declarations  of  tiie  natural  rights  of  man,  ^aoed 
as  extreme  limits  to  the  encroachments  of  the  supreme  power. 
These  latc^  imitated  Venice  in  demanding  a  council  oi  ten, 
with  censors,  and  a  Doge  ^ichained  by  a  state  in<|uisition ;  the 
former  called  for  a  national  convention,  and  a  supreme  and 
perpetual  executor  of  its  rights,  sudi  as  Murat  had  dreamed  o( 
a  tyrant  obeying  a  tyranny  superior  to  the  nation  aad  to 
himself.  He  smiled  at  these  vain  efforts  of  revdutionaij 
oom|»K>mise,  to  conciliate  in  his  peroon  the  reign  of  die  people 
and  the  reign  of  a  master  of  the  people. 

Benjamin  Constant  himself,  charged  witii  the  preparation 
of  a  draft  of  a  constitution,  eould  not  exactly  smt  ^  mind  of 
Napoleon.  The  Emperor  accepted  all  the  ordinaiy  and  genenl 
formula  in  which  the  deliberative  assemblies  since  1789,  bad 
comprised  symbols  nearly  as  ideas :  but  he  obstinately  revised 
to  aoeept  tlie  sor^eignty  and  the  election  of  the  people,  whetlier 
he  was  apprehensive  that  this  sovereignly  seriously  consnltedy 
might  refuse  him  a  new  iB?estitare;  tyc  whether  he  wisftied  to 
pieserrein  his^nm  poeseooion  liiepie-eiastingrif^tandtidift 
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of  emfHre,  whicli  'would  yest  the  merit  of  restoration  in  his  own 
iifincis* 

''No !  no!"  lie  said  to  his  coimsellorB,  ^bo spoke  to  him 
of  dating  lus  new  reign  from  a  new  contract  between  him  and 
the  nation.  '*  No !  that  is  not  what  I  mean;  you  deprive  me 
of  the  past,  but  I  wish  to  preserve  it.  And  what  will  yea  do 
wi€h  the  eleven  years  of  my  reign?  I  have  some  rights  tiierein : 
Europe  knows  the  jmst ;  the  new  constitution  most  be  attached 
to  tihe  x>ld  one ;  it  will  thus  have  the  sanction  of  many  years  of 
(^ory  and  saooessf** 

IV, 

His  counseUois  replied,  "  that  he  had  greater  oocasion  for 
poptdaxity  than  for  recollections  of  the  past ;  that  if  his  past 
reign  gl<n3fied  militaiy  France,  it  humbled  France  in  its  civil 
form ;  and  that  to  reconquer  another  empire,  it  was  essentially 
necessaiy  to  renew  his  title  at  the  fountain  head  of  liberty," 
Deaf  to  liiese  objections,  which  degraded  him  from  the  throne 
that  he  had  constructed  inlh  his  own  sword,  to  consolidate  him 
on  one,  broader  it  was  true,  but  which  seemed  to  him  inferior 
because  it  was  conditional,  Napoleon  was  inflexible.  Benjamin 
Constant,  the  complaisant  interlocutor  of  his  conversations,  and 
ambiguous  editor  of  the  thoi^hts  of  his  master,  always  yielded. 
By  his  sudden  tramsition  j^m  one  dynasty  to  another  he  had, 
in  fact,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  resist 

It  WHS  agreed,  ther«fere,  that  the  old  imperial  constitetion, 
in  which  despotism  assumes  a  constitutional  colour,  should  not 
be  in  any  respect  abrogated ;  and  that  to  satisfy  at  once  lus 
pride  and  his  necessity,  Napoleon  should  simpiy  present  an 
additional  supplement  to  that  constitution,  a  supplement 
which  tAionld  give  a  more  serious  representation,  and  some 
more  real  liberties  to  France.  Ccmfiscatum  even,  that 
penalty  whadi '  aggravates  banishment  and  deadi  in  the 
hands  of  tyraimy,  wis  not  thereby  abolidied.  The  fiove- 
xeignty  of  the  people  was  inscribed  in  it,  but  limited 
in  tiie  aztiele  wlddi  recognised  it.  Finally,  the  mode  of  ac- 
cepting Hm  constitution  was  a  mockery,  for  it  was  not  ofioed 
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to  the  votes  of  the  people  but  imposed  upon  them.  But 
even  more  than  this,  it  was  insolently  supposed  to  be  accepted 
beforehand,  and  was  put  into  execution  before  it  was  submitted 
to  the  people. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  Emperor  in  the  Council  of  State, 
where  some  republicans  timidly  took  offence  at  these  incom- 
plete forms  and  concessions :  ".  I  am  urged  into  a  path  which 
is  not  my  own  !  I  am  enfeebled !  I  am  enchained !  I  am  re- 
quired to  abolish  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  guilty 
persons!  France  seeks  me  and  no  longer  finds  me!  She 
demands  what  is  become  of  the  iron  hand  of  her  Emperor ! 
Public  opinion  was  excellent  on  my  arrival,  but  it  is  now  de- 
testable !  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  of  abstract  justice,  of 
natural  laws  ?  Necessity  is  the  only  law — ^the  only  justice,  the 
public  safety.  You  wish  that  those  men  whom  I  have  loaded 
with  wealth  should  make  use  of  it  to  conspire  against  me  in 
foreign  countries !  That  cannot  be — that  shall  not  be.  Every 
Frenchman,  every  soldier,  eveiy  patriot  would  have  a  right  to 
request  an  account  from  me  of  the  riches  left  to  his  enemies. 
When  peace  shall  be  made  we  will  deliberate.  Every  day 
has  its  task,  every  circumstance  its  law,  every  man  his  nature ! 
Mine  I  know  is  not  that  of  an  angel !  No ;  the  old  arm  of 
the  Emperor  must  again  be  felt !  " 

These  transports  renewed  at  every  objection  daunted  every 
mind.  The  long  habit  of  obedience  had  destroyed  the  capa- 
bility of  resistance.  Those  timid  men  who  were  selling  the 
Empire  while  they  affected  to  contend  for  liberty,  issued  from 
these  conferences  conquered  and  enslaved.  They  had  ob- 
tained a  glimpse,  in  these  outbursts  of  the  untamed  spirit  of 
Napoleon,  the  certain  awaking  of  despotism  the  very  day 
when  he  could  venture  to  burst  the  feeble  bonds  with  which 
they  affected  to  surround  him.  The  eye  of  Napoleon  had 
shot  forth  glances,  and  his  voice  gave  utterance  to  accents 
which  revealed  a  second  1 8th  Brumaire  in  perspective.  Ben- 
jamin Constant  himself  was  struck  down  by  them :  he  began 
to  repent  of  his  compact  and  to  dread  for  his  fame  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  accomplice.  On  leaving  the  palace  he  went  to 
confide  his  anguish  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  his  friend,  and  to  fix, 
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as  it  were,  the  date  of  ids  grief.  LafJEiyette,  after  haying 
hailed  the  return  of  the  Bourhons,  had  forced  himself,  like 
Benjamin  Constant,  to  attach  to  Napoleon  some  hopes  of  the 
return  of  *89 ;  or  rather,  Lafayette  was  already  anticipating 
the  hour  of  Napoleon's  fall  to  rise  again  himself  with  a  popu- 
larity and  a  dictatorship  strengthened  hy  retirement. 

"  I  perceive  that  I  have  entered  upon  a  sombre  and  a  doubtful 
course,"  said  Benjamin  Constant  to  Lafayette;  "and  I  begin 
to  fear  that  I  have  undertaken  an  enterprise  beyond  my  powers, 
in  atte;npting  to  bind  this  man  by  a  constitution.  I  see  the 
Emperor  reappear  with  thoughts  which  alarm  me.  He  has  a 
liking  for  me,  and  I  am  grateful  for  it ;  perhaps  this  gratitude 
will  deprive  me,  unknown  to  myself,  of  somewhat  of  my  im- 
partiality. Who  can  answer  for  himself  in  the  presence  of 
power?  Recollect  what  I  tell  you  at  this  moment:  watch 
this  man,  and  if  ever  he  appears  to  you  to  proceed  towards 
despotism  believe  nothing  that  I  shall  say  to  you  afterwards ; 
confide  nothing  to  me,  but  act  without  me  and  even  against 
me. 

These  precautions  taken  against  tyranny  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  serving  it,  placed  Benjamin  Constant  in  an  atti- 
tude with  both  parties  at  the  same  time.  He  had  scruples  for 
the  one,  complaisance  and  complicity  for  the  other.  His  con- 
fidence was  a  treason ;  he  inspired  it  without  using  the  word, 
for  fear  of  meritiiig  the  namie  of  traitor.  Lafayette  was  tem- 
poriser  enough  to  comprehend  his  friend  by  a  hint.  Human 
offidrs,  when  characters  like  Benjamin  Constant  mingle  in  the 
drama,  float  between  Tacitus  and  Moliere,  producing  bursts  of 
laughter  by  the  side  of  bloodshed. 

V. 

Napoleon  resisted  no  less  the  creation  of  a  peerage,  as  a 
substitute  for  his  senate,  than  he  did  that  of  an  independent 
elective  representation.  All  parliaments  were  offensive  to  him. 
"  What  will  a  peerage  be  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  justness  of  under- 
standing that  shamed  his  counsellors.  "  It  will  wound  the 
piide  of  my  army.    Where  are  the  elements  of  a  representative 
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ariBtocracy  in  France  ?  The  possessors  of  ancient  fortanes  are 
mj  enemies,  while  the  new  ones  are  shamefuU^r  acquired.  ¥ire 
or  six  illastrioas  names  are  not  sufficient ;  eight  years  henee 
my  peers  of  France  will  be  nothing  more  in  the  eyes  of  Bxe 
nation  than  soldiers,  or  chamberlains.  No  one  will  see  in  my 
institution  anything  but  a  camp,  or  an  antechamber  of  mj 
palace.'* 

VI. 

But  with  the  recent  versatility  of  his  thoughts,  and  his 
obstinate  instinct  for  social  priyileges,  he  retnmed  a  moment 
after  to  hereditary  institutions.  "A  constitution  resting  upon 
a  vigorous  aristocracy  resembles,^  he  said',  ''a  ship;  while 
a  constitution  without  aristocracy  is  nothing  but  a  balloon, 
kst  in  the  air.  We  may  direct  a  ship  because^  it  has  two 
powers  which  balance  each  other:  the  rudder  finds  a  ftdemm: 
in  the  waves ;  but  a  balloon  is  the  sport  of  a  single  power,  it 
has  no  point  of  support,  the  wind  carries  it  away,  and  direction 
is  impossible."  He  turned  himself,  with  a  constant  recurrence 
of  regret,  towards  the  ancient  French  nobility,  whitsh  had 
entered  in  a  body  the  camp  of  the-  restoration.  He  flattered 
himself  still  with  the  hope  of  regaining  it,  e»  he  had  seduced 
the  fEtmiliars  of  the  court  at  the  commencemart  of  his  first  reign; 
"  I  must  come  to  it  and  it  must  come  to  me,  one  tune  or  another,** 
said  he  with  a  sigh ;  **  but  the  souvenirs  are  too  recent ;  let  rss 
adjourn  that  point  till  after  the  battle ;  I  shall  have  them  if  I 
am  the  strongest :  meanwhile,  let  us  open  a  door  for  them  in 
an  aristocratical  chamber.  After  some  hesitation  they  will 
finish  by  entering." 

VII. 

The  public,  a  witness  of  these  hesitations  and  subterfuges, 
received  with  indignation  the  "Additional  Act **  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  was  dismayed  at  it.  He  was 
not  even  thanked  for  his  weakness.  He  regretted  it.  Open  ty* 
ranny  would  have  had  frankness,  boldness,  and  dignity  at  least. 
"  Well !  *'  said  he  the  day  after  the  promulgation  to  his  con^ 
fidants,  /'the  new  constitution  does  not  succeed  in  pab& 
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opmion  ?  "  **  It  is  because  thej  do  not  believe  it  to  be  reat" 
replied  Bei\]aiDin  Constant,  peisisting  in  his  work :  **  exeeute 
it.  Sire,  and  it  will  be  believed."  The  Emferor  still  hesitated ; 
he  had  scruples.  '*  What !  "  he  e»;laimed  in  his  turn,  **  pttt 
in  execution  a  constitution  which  has  not  been  yet  accepted! 
What  will  the  people  say  ?  "  "  When  the  people  see  that  they 
are  free,"  replied  the  conjBdant,  "  that  they  have  representa- 
tives, that  you  lay  down  the  dictatorship,  they  will  feel  that 
you  axe  not  trifling  with  their  sovereignty."  He  reflected,  and 
then  as  if  he  indined  to  the  first  counsel  they  had  given  him, 
lie  said,  "  Tou  are  right  in  the  main ;  when  ijie  people  see 
me  act  thus,  diaazming  myself  of  absolute  power,  they  will 
perhaps  think  me  more  certain  of  my  stratgth.  'Tie  well  to 
try  it."  Ha  walked  about  his  cabinet,  and  dictated  the  decree 
which  convoked  the  chambers. 


VIIL 

La&yette  had  returned  to  his  retreat  at  Lagrange,  notim 
from  Paris,  to  ofler  his  name  to  the  anticipated  candidatesh^ 
Bei^amin  Constant  wrote  to  him  in  triumph,  as  if  he  bai 
gained  a  victory  for  liberty  over  despoti^n.  *'At  length,** 
said  the  counsellor  of  both  sides  to  the  veteran  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1791,  ''  the  decree  has  appeared !  In  three  weeks 
the  nation  will  possess  ita^  constitution.  You  will  be  elected ! 
lour  election  will  be  a  great  step  towards  the  repreisfflitatLve 
order..  I  have,  however,  my  inquietudes..  If  the  chamber  i& 
divided,  and  that  the  electoral  colleges  send  us  many  enemies, 
I  fear  there  will  be  storms!  Write  me  word  if  you  ai^a 
satisfied." 

**  Yesi,"  answered  La&yette,  ''  I  am  satisfied :  the  imme* 
diai;e  convocation  of  an  assembly  of  representatives  appeals  to 
me  the  only  salvation.  I  shall  have  more  pleasure  in  mixing 
with  public  affoira  than  I  ediould  have  had  some  days  back.*' 
And  the  scene  was  opening  to  him  again,  and  he  foresaw  ita 
atuggles,  its  abdications),  and  its  violences.  He  knew  by  ex* 
perience  that  no  tyranny  can  resist  the  turbulence  of  sir 
assembly  but  by  overtuming  it    Faithful  to  his  part;,  he  ' 
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resolyed  to  take  the  side  of  the  assembly,  whether  to  combat, 
or  submit  to  the  tynmoy  with  the  people.  His  Dame>  a  long 
time  in  obscurity,  must  rally  the  republicans  or  the  constitu- 
tionalists, between  whom  his  character  had  always  floated  in 
the  first  revolution. 

IX. 

Meanwhile  the  threats  of  invasion,  the  promises  of  free- 
dom, the  promulgation  of  a  constitution  in  which  the  people 
were  named,  the  patriotism  natural  to  the  masses,  the  sudden 
recruiting  of  the  army,  the  spontaneous  federation  of  the  de- 
partments, which  were  organising  and  forming  themselves  into 
unions  to  defend  the  soil,  the  convocation  of  the  chambers,  the 
movement  of  the  elections  which  agitated  different  places,  the 
mobilised  National  Guards,  whose  enthusiastic  columns  were 
marching  through  the  central  departments  to  occupy  the 
fortified  places  on  the  frontiers,  the  vague  hopes  which  the 
republicans,  deceived  by  the  names  of  Camot,  of  Fouche,  and  of 
Thibaudeau,  attached  to  the  great  solemnity  of  the  Champ  de 
Mai,  convoked  at  Paris  for  the  26th  May,  on  which  occasion 
they  entertained  a  confused  hope  of  seeing  Napoleon  abdicate 
the  Empire,  and  assume  only  the  military  dictatorship,  to  save 
the  country,  effect  a  peace,  and  leave  a  republic  to  France ; 
all  these  various  subjects  profoundly  agitated  the  country. 
Napoleon  flattered  these  hopes,  and  Fouche  allowed  these 
rumours  to  propagate  themselves ;  the  one  to  find  therein  a 
momentary  power,  and  the  other  to  prepare  in  them  irritating 
deceptions  against  the  Emperor. 

But  the  people  in  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  faubourgs,  were  arming  themselves  as  for  a  desperate 
defence  of  the  land.  These  f&der^s  quitting  the  tools  of  their 
respective  trades  for  the  pikes  of  the  Bastile,  recalled  to 
memory  the  sinister  agitations  of  the  days  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  Eeign  of  Terror.  Napoleon  did  not  dare  either  to 
strike  or  encourage  them;  but  he  could  not  dissemble  his 
repugnance  to  every  description  of  undisciplined  force.  The 
image  of  the  10th  August,  of  which  he  had  been  a  spectator 
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in  his  youth,  arose  incessantly  to  his  view.  '  Passionately  fond 
of  the  camp,  he  had  a  horror  of  the  puhlic  places.  **  No,"  he 
said  to  his  intimates.  "  I  shall  never  he  the  Saaterre  of  these 
people,  after  having  heen  their  Napoleon." 

X. 

The  Emperor  was  compelled  to  humour  this  enthu3iasm 
at  which  he  was  alarmed.  On  the  point  of  reappearing  before 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  he  wished  to  show  himself 
elevated  on  the  shields  of  the  people  to  the  republican  depu- 
ties and  to  Europe.  The  f^der^s  of  the  faubourgs  began  to 
murmur  that  arms  had  not  been  given  to  them;  and  they 
loudly  demanded  to  be  reviewed  by  him.  These  long  columns 
of  people  of  every  trade,  whom  industry,  labour,  poverty,  and 
vice  even,  do  not  render  insensible  to  the  noble  instincts  of 
patriotism,  marched  with  hands  empty,  or  armed  with  pikes  and 
muskets,  from  the  faubourg  Saint-Marceau,  and  the  faubourg 
Saint- Antoine,  towards  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  Their  counte- 
nances, at  once  sorrowful  and  resolute,  their  arms  hanging  by 
their  sides,  their  military  steps,  their  miscellaneous  weapons, 
their  mean  and  humble  clothing,  impressed  with  the  ragged  as- 
pect of  labour,  or  the  stains  of  indigence,  recalled  to  the  eye  the 
revolutiopary  columns  which  the  great  demagogues  excited 
&om  1789  to  1794  against  the  Tuileries,  or  the  convention. 
But  it  was  to  their  country  that  these  columns  came  to  offer 
their  lives ;  and  Napoleon  could  not  help  admiring  while  he 
dreaded  them.  They  were  the  source  from  which  he  drew  his 
army.     These  men  presented  an  address  to  the  Emperor. 

"  We  have  received  you  with  enthusiasm,"  'they  said, 
"  because  .you  are  the  man  of  the  nation,  the  defender  of  the 
countiy,  and  because  we  expect  from  you  a  glorious  indepen- 
dence and  a  wise  liberty.  Ah !  Sire,  why  had  we  not  arms  at 
the  moment  when  the  foreign  kings,  emboldened  by  treason, 
advanced  under  the  very  walls  of  Paris  ?  With  what  ardour 
would  we  have  imitated  that  brave  National  Guard,  reduced  to 
take  counsel  of  itself,  and  to  fly  without  direction  to  meet  the 
threatening  peril !     Our  common  resistance  would  have  given 
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70a  time  to  am¥e,  to  deliyer  the  capital,  and  to  destroy  tha 
enemy.  We  felt  this  troth;  we  called  to  you  with  aU  our 
hearts ;  we  shed  tears  of  rags  as  we  looked  on  our  arms  useless 
for  the  common  defence.  The  greater  part  of  us  have  serviad 
under  your  orders  in  the  war  of  liberty  and  of  .glory ;  we  are 
all  old  defenders  of  the  country ;  and  the  country  ought  with 
*  confidence  to  give  arms  to  those  who  have  shed  their  blood  for 
it  Give  us  arms,  Sire,  in  its  name,  and  we  swear  to  you  not 
to  fight  esccept  for  our  country  and  for  you.  We  aie  not  the 
inatramenta  of  any  party,  or  the  agents  of  any  fieustion.  "  Vive 
la  nation!  Tive  la libert^  I  yive rEm]peiaur !" 

XL 

Napoleon  descended  at  their  shouts  from  his  apartments, 
roTiewed  their  masses,  while  affecting  to  smile  at  those  popular 
fhrniliantiea  which  secretly  inspired  him  with  more  terror  than 
confidence ;  and  he  refif>onded  to  their  cries  of  "  Vive  r£m- 
pereur !"  by  the  ciy  of  **  Vive  la  nation !''  whidi  he  hadstified 
upon,  their  lips  for  so  many  year&  past 

"Federated  soldiers  of  the  faubouigs  Saint-Antoine  and 
Saint-Marceau!"  lie  said  to  them.:  "  I  have  come  back  alon^ 
bacaose  I  calculated  on  the  people  of  the  cities,  the  inhabitants' 
of  the  country,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  with  whose 
attachment  to  the  national  honour  I  was  well  acquainted^  ¥q«. 
have  justified  my  confidence^  I  accent  yx>ur  offer;  I  shall  gmr 
you  arms.  Your  arms,  robust  and  strong  in  accomplishing  the: 
most  laborious,  works,,  are  more  adapted  than  those  of  othaoar. 
for  the  handling  of  asms.  As  to  courage,  you  are  Frenchmtti. 
Fedeiatfid  soldiers]  if  some  men  bom  in  the  highest  dassea  o£ 
sociefy  h&ye'  diahonoored  the  French  name,  the  love  of  country, 
and  the  sentiment  of  national  honour  are  preserved  entire^ 
amongst  the  people  of  the  cities,  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy, 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  army.  I  am  very  glad  tO;  see  you.  I 
havft  confidence  in  you.    Ycre  la  nation  !** 

XXL 

After  Ihia  review  the  IHmperor,  closeted  with  hia  meet 
intimate  onnfldantR,  felt  more  profoundly  than  ever  the  ahasa* 
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ment  of  his  sitaadoii.  In  the  place  of  those  500,000  meal 
who  marched  in  militaij  pomp  from  the  eztremitieB  of  the 
Empire  under  his  sword,  at  the  commencement  of  his  great 
wars^  he  had  only  seen  the  phantom  of  those  indigent  and  tiir- 
hulent  plebeian]^  who  are  stiired  up  by  reyolntions  in  the  hearts 
of  capitals  without  regular  governments.  This  plebeian  mass 
whicli  agitated  the  capital  to-day  might  overwhelm  it  to- 
morrow. "  If  I  had  known,'*  said  he  to  M.  Mole,  "  how  low  I 
should  be  obliged  to  descend,  I  should  have  remained  at  the 
Isle  of  Elba."  He  ordered  tiiat  no  arms  should  be  given  to 
this  multitude ;  for  eveiy  undisciplined  force  disquieted  him 
more  for  his  power  tJmn  it  reassured  him  for  the  country.  He. 
despised  these  sudden  risings  of  liie  people,  terrible  when 
they  explode,  but  incapable  of  constancy.  **  The  riots  of  Hie 
people,'*  said  he,  *'make  revolutions;  but  arms  alone  maJke  con- 
quests.** The  MurseiUaise  hymn,  which  the  fKdesis  repeated 
in  chorus,  on  disposing  to  their  ree^pective  localities,  sooadsd 
in  his  ears  like  the  tocsin  of  the  10th  of  August ;  and  he  feh 
the  Empire  tremble  at  those  songs  which  had  formeiiy  sawacT 
the  country.  The  small  number  of  federes  and  volunteasB 
sufficiently  told  him  that  this  movement  was  more  tnrbolBiit 
than  national ;  and  everything  indicated  from  day  to  day  that 
the  discontented,  or  suspicious  feeling  of  the  superior  classes 
of  the  people  was  more  imfavourable  to  him  than  ever. 

XIII. 

The  registers  op^ied  in  aU^  tile  municipalities  of  the  em- 
pire, for  the  aceeptanoe  of  the  constitution  remained  empty; 
Scarcely  a  milHon  of  suffimgos  canvassed  by  tiie  agents  of 
government,  or  brought  forward  by  ilBar,  ratted  the  "  Additiomd 
Act."  Some  thousands  protested,  even  in  the  registers,  in  tJie 
name  of  royalty,  or  of  the  republic.  M.  de  Keigorlay,  and  M. 
de  Bosambo,  two  men  worthy,  like  M.  Lain^^^  to  defy  tyramiy, 
because  they  had  the  constancy  to  suflfer  perseoation,  boldly 
published  their  profeasHm*  of  politieal  &ith  against  the  usiiipar 
tion  of  the  national  sovereignty.  The  Emperor,  to  oomlMKt 
these  protestations,  and  to  ini^ire  tile  eleotoral  oril^gesiittiM 
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choice  of  representatives,  appointed  twenty-two  commissioners 
extraordinary,  and  distributed  amongst  them  the  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  Empire.  He  chose  these  commissioners  amongst 
that  undecided  shade  of  men  of  flexible  opinions,  who,  after 
having  given  pledges  to  the  revolution,  had  passed  over  to  his 
cause,  and  who  belonged  to  him  by  the  right  of  participation  in 
his  past  career.  The  revdution  might  recognise  them,  and 
Bonapartism  confided  in  them.  These  were  MM.  de  Sussy,  De 
Gerando,  Bampon,  Bedoch,  Dumolard,  Pommereuil,  Ecederer, 
Miot,  Vatry,  D'Alphonse,  Pontecoulant,  Boissy-d*Anglas,  Ca- 
farelli,  Fran9ais  de  Nantes,  Quinette,  Costez,  Thibaudeau, 
Maret,  Marchand,  Golcher,  Arrighi,  and  Chasles,  men  uncertain 
of  the  parts  they  were  going  to  act,  too  strongly  suspected  of  sub- 
serviency to  the  master,  in  the  eyes  of  the  republicans,  and  too 
much  imbued  with  liberalism  in  the  eyes  of  the  fanatics  of  the 
Empire :  some  personally  attached  to  the  Emperor,  others  to 
Camot,  the  most  able  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  Fouch6, 
but  all  wavering  between  opposing  fidelity,  ambition,  or  fear. 
Their  mission  coldly  received  in  the  departments,  was  useful 
only  to  the  opposition,  which  they  were  obliged  to  caress, 
seeing  that  they  could  not  vanqmsh  it :  it  had  no  effect  what- 
ever on  public  opinion. 

XIV. 

This  the  Emperor  was  desirous  of  striking  with  a  grand 
impression,  by  one  of  those  scenes  at  once  imperial,  popular, 
and  military,  which  the  convention  recalled  to  his  memory. 
He  convoked*  at  Paris  for  the  1st  of  June,  the  representatives, 
the  electors,  and  deputations  frdm  all  the  divisions  of  the 
army.  This  was  a  second  and  more  popular  coronation,  with 
which  he  wished  to  consecrate  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and 
of  Europe,  his  title  to  the  Empire.  He  imparted  to  this 
solemnity  all  the  pomp  of  war,  of  religion,  and  of  peace. 

The  theatre  chosen  for  this  immense  assemblage  of  the 
people  and  of  the  army,  was  the  Champ-de-Mars,  a  modem 
amphitheatre,  constructed  during  the  revolution  of  1789  for 
the  grand  federations  of  the  people.    A  multitude,  more  eager 
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for  the  spectacle  than  attracted  bj  enthusiasm,  covered  from 
daybreak  the  rustic  steps  of  this  immense  circus. 

Fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  army,  already  on  its  march 
to  Belgium,  occupied  the  ground  in  front  of  the  people,  as  if 
for  one  last  review  before  opening  the  last  campaign.  Between 
the  people  land  the  army,  however,  there  did  not  exist  at  that 
moment  that  concord  which  unites  the  citizen  with  the  soldier 
in  ordinary  times. 

The  army  felt  some  remorse  towards  the  people,  and  the 
people  a  resentment  against  the  army.  But  then  these  soldiers 
were  the  o£&pring  of  the  people,  and  their  defection  was  ex- 
cused by  their  en^usiasm  for  their  chief,  and  by  their  heroism. 
Moreover,  they  were  going  to  fight,  and  perhaps  soon  to  die, 
for  their  sacred  soil ;  and  their  approaching  destiny  melted  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude  until  their  fault  was  fdrgiven.  Their 
resentment  then  took  a  higher  aim ;  and  the  Emperor  alone 
was  accused  amongst  the  different  groups  for  having  come  to 
tempt  their  fidelity.  He  was  contemplated  at  the  Champ  de 
Mai  as  the  man  of  history  rath«r  than  of  popularity ;  and  a 
unanimous  presentiment  appeared  to  prevail  of  his  approaching 
and  final  disappearance.'  People  only  wished  to  receive  a 
striking  impression  of  this  great  page  of  history,  to  recal  it  to 
mind  in  their  old  age.  The  Champ  de  Mai  was  on  that  occa- 
sion a  grand,  and  in  the  minds  of  ^e  majority,  a  final  scene  of 
the  tragedies  of  the  age.  The  people  and  the  army  maintained 
a  profound  silence. 

XV. 

A  pyramid  with  broad  steps  was  raised  in  the  centre  of  the 
Champ-de-Mars,  the  summit  of  which  was  terminated  by  a 
platform  which  supported  a  throne.  The  marshals,  the  gene- 
rals, the  courtiers,  and  the  electors  of  the  departments,  were 
ranged  upon  the  steps  of  this  pyramid.  The  troops,  forming 
a  vast  square  of  all  arms,  surrounded  it.  This  was  the  Em- 
peror's throne  of  shields,  visible  to  the  whole  people,  and  to  all 
his  army ;  and  they  anxiously  expected  him  that  they  might 
salute  him  with  one  last  look,  and  one  final  acclamation. 
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He  appeared,  at  kngtih,  aooooipaiiied  by  hk  broiheiB 
Lacien  and  Jerome  Bom^Nirte.  The  peopia,  Krko  expected  a 
nmrtifll  cMef,  ^vtiose  manlj  profile  ^was  &DnHar  totlieir  eyes  in 
the  oostnme  of  the  oamp,  were  astoniahed  to  aee  hia  invested, 
aa  iNPell  as  his  brofliflra,  with  a  long  while  tmac,  in  imitatbn 
of  the  aaoerdotal  and  eflfomiBate  costume  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  antique  xobes,  einreiopijBg  in  ^tiekc  folds  ihe  men 
of  yesterday,  and  changing  to  a  theatrical  repcesentalaosi  the 
aeveral  impressions  sf  iHm  reaitty,  disoomoerted  bodi  the  eyes 
and  liie  thoughts  of  the  speotaleiB.  The  igtetA  man  was 
hidden  under  the  comedian :  ^^ey  wei»  enacting  the  drama  of 
t^iat  impeiial  etiqaette  which  was  ^opposed  to  ha^e  been 
banished  with  the  old  fknpize  into  tlw  wazdambe  d?  the  palaoe. 
That  which  was  moat  stnldx^  in  Napoleon  nt  this  moment  was 
the  soldier  preparing  for  Ms  last  atnig|^  wilih  the  world,  and 
not  the  new  man  enveloped  in  liie  bandelets  wood  diadems  of 
ancient  royalty.  l%e  hot,  t^e  coat,  the  beets  of  the  camp, 
and  tlie  sword  of  l&e  general,  would  have,  produced  a  much 
moTB  profound  sensatien,  because  more  true  to  the  reality. 
P0B19  was  not  sorted  to  1^  oocaskm,  bat  simplicity.  In  wish- 
ing to  recall  Ite  soyereign,  he  only  reoaandf  d  them  of  the 
man.  The  soldiers  did  not  recognise  him  under  these  vest- 
ments, while  the  people  disdained  the  imposition  so  pom- 
poudy  paraded  before  iheir  effm.  The  pride  of  rank  had 
badly  ooanselled  the  Emperor  aisd  Lis  &mily :  the  wiu^erings 
of  surprise  and  raillery  almost  superseded  the  acolamalJnins  of 
the  crowd> 

XVI. 

Three  hundred  c^Gbers  tif  his  tro(^«,  warring  in  iha  air  the 
coloon  of  their  regiments  whidi  they  held  ia  l^dr  hands, 
saluted  him  with  a  long  cry  el "  ViTo  TEmpereiir  !'*  A  stage 
had  be^i  arected  to  bear  an  altar  where  these  cdenrs  were  to 
be  oonseorated  before  tiie  eyes  of  tlie  army  and  of  1i»  people. 
Cardinal  Oambacires,  Aichbis&K^  of  Booen,  and  teredMr  of  the 
Ardi-Chanoellor,  celebrated  the  mysteries  an  the  <^en  aic,  as 
If  teasBodate  the  God  of  nations  wil&  the  benedictiaBi.  On 
the  termination  of  tlie  ceremoay,  one  of  the  dbotoa  (M. 
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Dobois  of  Angers),  chosen  for  lus  sonoroiis  and  resounding 
Toice,  read  the  address,  which  the  electois,  assembled  at  Paris, 
had  dxami  np  fear  the  occasion.  *<  Size/'  began  this  address, 
an  expression  not  contradicted  by  the  small  niimber  of  citizens 
who  had  attended  the  electoral  colleges ;  in  some  of  the  depart- 
Bvents,  such  as  the  Bouch^-dn-Shone,  the  depiides  weve 
nominated  by  small  cliques  of  eight  or  ten  electoEB. 

**  Sire, — The  French  people  had  conferred  upon  you  the 
crown,  and  you  hasve  laid  it  down  witiioizt  their  ccmsent ;  their 
saffi:f^eB  now  impoee  upen  you  the  duty  of  lesumhag  it. 

*'  A  new  contract  has  been  formed  between  the  thrime  aad 
the  nation.  Aisemblediromaii  points  ofthe  empire  around  the 
tables  ofiSae  low,  wherein  we  haare  come  to  insocibe  the  will  of 
the  people,  llist  will,  the  only  somce  of  legitimate  power,  it  is 
impossible  for  «s  not  to  etovate  die  ▼oice  of  Fiance,  of  which 
we  aire  the  immediate  organs,  and  to  say  in  presence  of 
Europe  to  the  august  ddef  of  the  nation,  what  at  fiq>ect8  £cDm 
Mm,  and  y^bsX.  he  has  to  expect  in  return. 

"What  does  the  league  of  allied  kings  require?  How 
haT«  we  given  cause  for  their  aggres8i<m  ?  We  do  not  wish 
for  the  chi^  they  would  impose  upon  us,  and  we  wish  for  the 
<me  they  do  not  like.  They  dase  to  jmBcdbe  you  persoiialty ; 
you.  Sire,  who,  a  hundred  times  master  of  their  capitals,  have 
generously  consolidated  them  upon  their  shaken  thrones. 
Were  they  to  proscribe  the  lowest  of  our  dtuens,  it  would  be 
<mr  duty  to  defmd  him,  he  would  be,  like  yon,  under  the  segis 
of  the  law  and  of  the  nation. 

^'We  are  threatened  with  animasoon;  yet,  nevotheless, 
lestncted  within  finontiers  which  are  not  ours,  whidi  iar  a  long 
time,  and  befiore  your  rdgn,  viotoiy,  and  even  peace,  had 
extended,  we  have  not  ovezleapt  this  naixow  limit,  out  of 
Tsqpeet  for  treaties  which  you  ham  not  signed,  )iat  whidi  you 
liBfo^rfEered  to  recognise.  Are  they  not  aftaidof  reminding  us 
Climes,  and  of  a  state  of  things  but  leoently  so  different,  and 
lAiiflk  may  again-  be  repented?  Woald  it  he  the  fint  time 
llMrt;  we  had  conqoerod  Europe  m  anns  agnast  UB  ? 

**  Sire,  nothing  is  impossible,  and  uoAmg  shall  be  spased 
taassoe  ua  faonoor  and  independfloea,  thoae  peooeiwonB  dearer 
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than  life.  Everything  shall  be  tried, — everything  shall  be  done 
to  repel  an  ignominious  yoke.  We  say  it  to  the  nations,  and 
may  their  chiefs  hear  us!  If  they  accept  your  offers  of  peace, 
the  French  people  mil  look  to  your  administration,  strong, 
liberal,  and  paternal,  for  motives  of  consolation  for  the  sacri- 
fices which  peace  may  demand ;  but  if  nothing  is  left  to  it  but 
the  choice  between  war  and  shame,  the  nation  will  rise  to  a 
man  to  share  in  the  war,  for  evexy  Frenchman  is  a  soldier : 
we  are  ready  to  release  you  from  the  offers,  too  moderate 
perhaps,  that  you  have  made  to  spare  Europe  from  a  fresh 
convulsion. 

*'The  three  branches  of  the  legislature  are  about  to  com- 
mence their  operations,  and  one  only  sentiment  will  an^jnate 
them.  Confiding  in  your  Majesty's  promise,  we  entrust  to  it, 
we  entrust  to  our  representatives  and  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
the  care  of  revising,  of  perfectmg,  of  consolidating  in  concert, 
without  precipitation,  without  concussion,  with  prudence  and 
deliberation,  our  constitutional  system,  and  the  constitutions 
which  are  to  be  its  guarantee.  Sire,  a  throne  built  up  by 
foreign  armies,  has  crumbled  in  an  instant  before  you,  because 
you  have  broi:^ht  to  us  from  retirement,  which  in  great 
thoughts  is  only  fruitful  to  great  men,  all  the  pathways  of  our 
true  glory,  all  the  hopes  of  our  real  prosperity." 

The  heralds  at  arms  then  proclaimed  the  acceptance  by 
the  French  people  of  the  constitution  promulgated  by  the 
Emperor,,  and  an  immense  roll  of  the  drums  imposed  a  com- 
plete silence  on  the  multitude.     Napoleon  rose  and  said : — 

"  Emperor,  consul,  soldier,  I  owe  everything  to  the  people. 
In  prosperity,  in  adversity,  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  council, 
on  the  throne,  in  exile,  France  has  been  the  sole  and  constant 
object  of  my  thoughts  and  actions. 

"  Frenchmen,  in  traversing,  amid  the  public  joy,  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  Empire,  I  trusted  I  could  reckon  on 
a  long  peace.  My  thoughts  then  entirely  dwelt  upon  the  means 
of  founding  our  liberty  on  a  constitution  resting,  on  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  people ;  therefore  it  is  that  I  have 
convoked  the  Champ  de  Mai. 

**  I  soon  learned,  however,  that  the  princes  who  resist 
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all  popular  rights,  and  disregard  the  opinions  and  dearest 
interests  of  so  many  nations,  were  resolved  on  war.  They 
intend  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands^  and  to 
give  it  for  a  harrier  all  our  frontier  places  in  the  north,  and 
to  reconcile  the  differences  which  still  divide  them,  hy  sharing 
among  them,  Lorraine  and  Alsatia.  It  hehoved  us  then  to 
prepare  for  war. 

''  Meanwhile,  having  to  incur  personally  the  hazards  of 
battle,  my  first  solicitude  was  to  establish  the  nation  forthwith. 
The  people  have  accepted  the  constitutional  act  which  I  have 
presented  to  them. 

"  Frenchmen !  you  are  about  to  return  into  your  depart- 
ments. Tell  your  fellow  citizens  that  the  circumstances  are 
perilous ;  but  that  with  union,  energy,  and  perseverance,  we 
shall  emerge  victorious  out  of  this  struggle  of  a  great  people 
against  its  oppressors ;  that  future  generations  will  severely 
scrutinise  our  conduct ;  that  a  nation  has  lost  everything  when 
it  has  lost  independence  !  Tell  them  that  the  stranger  kings 
whom  I  have  raised  to  the  throne,  or  who  owe  to  me  the  pre- 
servation of  their  crowns,  and  who,  in  the  days  of  my  prosperity, 
have  courted  my  alliance  and  the  protection  of  the  French 
people,  now  direct  their  strokes  against  my  person.  But  if  I 
did  not  see  that  it  is  the  nation  they  really  aimed  i^ainst,  I 
would  sacrifice  myself  to  their  hatred.  But  tell  the  citizens 
also,  that  so  long  as  the  French  people  preserve  for  me  those 
sentiments  of  love  of  which  they  give  me  so  many  proofs,  this 
rage  of  our  enemies  will  be  powerless. 

'*  Frenchmen !  my  wishes  are  those  of  the  people,  my  rights 
are  theirs  ;  my  honour,  my  glory,  my  happiness,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  honour,  the  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  France." 

When  he  had  concluded,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
gospels,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  pontiflf,  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution :  then  throwing  aside  his  imperial  mantle,  and  appear- 
ing to  his  troops  in  his  military  uniform,  in  which  they  loved 
to  see  him  on  the  field  of  battle  : 

**  Soldiers,"  he  said  to  the  National  Guard  of  the  Empire, 
"  soldiers  of  the  ^land  and  sea  forces,  I  confide  to  you.  the 
imperial  eagle  with  the  national  colours !     Tou  swear  to  defend. 

U  V 
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it  ^  .the  pnce  of  jour  blood  agaiofit  the  enemioB  of  the  countzy ! 
Yoa  swear  that  it  shall  alwi^s  he  your  jaUjing  sigon  Yon 
flwearit!" 

A  hollow,  unanimaus,  and  prolonged  voice  issaed  frooii  die 
squadrona  and  battalioDS,  repealing :  **  We  awear  it!"  andacr^r 
of  '*  Viyel'Empeieur !''  running  aki3Qg  the  masses  of  the  people, 
responded  from  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  Eny^eror 
putting  on  again  his  wlnte  lohe^  sprinkled  with  hees,  slowly 
aseended  the-atepa  of  the  pyxamid,  .at  the  £aot  of  which  he  had 
deHvered  his  speeoh;  he  seated  liimBelf  jniyeatically  upon  ^e 
throne  which  was  prepared  for  him  on  tibe  Bunmiit  .of  the 
platform,  and  contemplated  lihenae,  for  the  .Iwt  time,  his 
Em{Hre,  smnmed  up  in  those  marshals,  those  dignitaries,  that 
army,  and  that  multitude. 

Beneath  him  the  arms,  the  plumes,  the  uniforms,  the 
eagles,  the  standards  grouped  ehone  resplendent,  agitated  hy 
the  wind,  on  the  four  faces  of  the  imperial  pyramid,  and  seemed 
to  unite  in  one  okstear  all  the  glories  and  the  splendours  of  this 
empire,  which  the  thmader  was  so  soon  to  atrike.  The  hands 
of  all  the  segiments  formed  one  vast  orchestra,  ^hich  flmig 
into  the  air  the  eeho  of  so  many  battle-fields,  and  each  nume- 
rous Yictoriea.  The  troops  hrcka  into  eolunms,  like  riveis  of 
steel,  and  marohfitd  past  the  pyramid,  greeting  ihe  Empenir 
with  one. conlinnous  acckdm. 

Napoleon  hooog  desoended  from  his  throne,  deliyerad 
their  eolours  to  them  with  his  own  hand,  addressing  to  each 
regiment  at  the  same  time  one  of  those  expressions  ydiioh 
make  ereiy  fibre  of  the  heart  palpitate  in  the  breast  of  the 
aoldier.  To  one  ke.i»calkd  Axoole,  to  another  Marengo,  to  a 
third  Egjfpt,  to  a  Jburth  Aueterlitz,  and  to  all  one  or  other  nf 
iliose  eampaigns  in  ^hich  each  regiment  had,  under  him, 
xendered  its  number  jillnalrious  in  the  catalogue  of  the  axn^. 
Wb£ia  aiaSB  Impeiial  >€kuurd,theTeal  flame  of  his  camp,  adyaneod 
(the  last  of  all,  oierwhdnnag  him  with  their  ianaticaL  acda- 
mations,  he  seemed  more  moved  at  its  aspect  than  ke  kad 
been  an  taldiig  pesBesaion  of  his  throne.  *'  Soldieis  of  my 
Impegial  Guai4,*'  he  said  to  them  in  a  martial  yoioe*  **jou 
'^to  SQzpasayouraeWes  in  the  oappaign  which  ia  ahont  to 
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open !  You  swear  to  die  sooner  than  permit  the  foreigner  to 
come  and  dictate  laws  to  your  country!'*  "We  swear.it!" 
JJ2,000  men  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  and  they  kept 'their 
oath. 

XVII. 

Such  was  this  vain  and  purely  theatrical  ceremony,  which 
the  Emperor  had  held  out  to  puhlic  expectation  for  two  whole 
months,  as  one  of  those  mysteiioos  events  whence  a  ram  des- 
.tiny  was  to  spring  .for  France.  A  scene,  a  review,  and  nothing 
.mose.  The  deeqptian  was  general,  and  the  murmuring  uni- 
TersBl.  The  <ToyaHsts  liad  hoped  for  on  ahdication,  and  an 
appeal  to  ihe  people,  libo  should  give  a  free  and  universal 
vote  as  to  the  description  of  government  which  it  would  suit 
ithem  to  adopt  after  the  war.  The  masses  had  hoped  that  the 
Emperor,  extinguishing  the  quarrel  against  his  name  hy 
crowning  his  son  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  would  thus  re- 
move every  pretext  for  war.  The  republicans  had  hoped  that 
.  ,the  dictator  would  proclaim  himself  simply  general,  and  that 
'he  would  keep  none  of  his  imperial  attributes  except  the  sword 
to  defend  the  threatened  country,  confiding  its  internal  des- 
tinies to  the  republic.  All  looked  at  each  other,  therefore, 
vnth  strong  symptoms  of  deception  on  their  leatuses;  and 
they  mutually  demanded  if  it  was  for  such  «  eonrt  representa- 
tion that  they  had  been  convoked  from  such  a  distance  to  this 
rendezvous  of  the  French  people. 

Public  murmurs  followed  this  deception,  aad  the  boldness 
of  speech  and  writing  recalled  the  days  of  the  Directory  Na- 
pdleon  was  evidently  already  fallen  in  the  opinion  of  i^ 
'political  classes ;  the  military  and  popular  elaaaee  alone  re- 
mained attached  to  him,  because  they  saw  iniiim  notpoiver 
'but  country. 
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presentatives— Discontent  of  the  Emperor — Motion  of  M.  Dupin  on 
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-^Rupture  between  Napoleon  and  Fouch6 — The  Emperor  forms  his 
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I. 

Thber  days  after  the  Champ  de  Mai  the  Chamher  of  Peers  and 
the  Chamher  of  Hepreseutatives  assemhled.  The  Emperor  he- 
held  mth  terror  these  new  public  powers  issuing  from  an  elec- 
tion on  a  revolutionary  summons,  and  now  standing  for  the  first 
time  in  his  presence ;  nor  was  he  sufficiently  reassured  by  the 
names  of  the  majority  of  representatives  nominated  by  his 
partisans  in  the  departments,  or  by  the  names  of  the  peers 
nominated  by  himself.  There  were  men  of  republican  enthu- 
siasm not  quite  extinguished,  like  that  of  Lafayette,  amongst 
the  representatives;  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  there  w«re 
royalist  names  to  whom  he  did  not  dare  to  refiise  this  dignity, 
although  he .  secretly  distrusted  them.  In  this,  as  in  other 
things,  his  policy  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  his  situation. 
Being  obliged  to  temporise  with  all  parties,  he  had  decimated 
his  own.  The  day  after  the  Champ  de  Mai  he  avowed  the 
fluctuations  of  his  soul. 

"  The  apprehension  of  my  tyranny,"  he  said  to  his  con-  - 
fidants,  *'  has  turned  all  heads.    The  men  ambitious  of  making 
a  noise  elevate  themselves  into  advocates  of  the  people;  fiom 
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comisellorB  thej  become  censors;  from  censors  theybecomle 
fiactioas,  and  their  next  transition  is  into  rebels.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  for  the  prince  either  to  chase  them  away  or 
to  submit  to  their  yoke."  These  words  exhibited  the  pupil  of 
Machiavel,  reducing  the  duly  of  the  prince  to  the  sole  duty  of 
reigning,  and  suffering  no  o^er  noise  in  the  world  except  that 
which  he  made  himself. 

11. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  attested,  by  the  paucity  of  illustrious 
names  which  composed  it,  the  numerous  refusals  to  form  part 
of  that  body  which.  Napoleon  had  received.  Some  already 
foresaw  that  this  favour  would  become  a  proximate  cause  of 
proscription,  and  others  did  not  yet  dare  to  mix  their  ancient 
names  with  the  new.  Macdonald,  faithful  to  the  cause  he  had 
embraced,  although  it  was  vanquished,  refused  this  dignity  with 
respectful  firmness;  and  the  Emperor  felt  keenly  a  refusal 
which  was  a  mute  accusation  levelled  at  his  return. 

The  Chamber  of  Eepresentatives  elected  Lanjuinais  for  its 
president ;  a  choice  which,  from  the  outset,  indicated  the  temper 
of  this  assembly.  Lanjuinais,  an  intrepid  patriot,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  decree  of  forfeiture,  which  the  year  before  had 
offered  the  throne  to  the  Bourbons  in  exchange  for  a  charter, 
the  pledge  of  liberty,  was  one  of  those  men  who  could  neither 
be  frightened  nor  corrupted.  His  opinions  were  identified 
with  his  conscience,  and  people  felt  assured  that  he  would 
neither  compound  with  tyranny,  nor  with  foreign  domination. 
With  the  eloquence  and  courage  of  aDtiquity  he  had  braved  the 
convention  and  the  people  during  the  Eeign  of  Terror.  A 
Girondist  in  heart  and  probity,  he  had  braved  the  scaffold 
more  than  any  one  of  them ;  and  he  had  escaped  it  as  heroes 
often  escape  death  by  defying  it  with  a  more  sublime  contempt 
of  life.  The  Emperor  did  not  like  those  characters  which  were 
as  inflexible  to  caresses  as  to  threats ;  and  he  felt  that  his 
power  was  deadened  when  it  came  in  contact  with  such  hearts. 

His  courtiers  had  tried  everything  in  the  assembly  to  pre- 
vent the  representatives  from  fixing  their  choice  on  this  Cato 
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of  tiia.  rervQldtiom.  They  wished,  to  haara  dbtamed  l^a  pmsd? 
ieocy  for  Lueieii,  the  Empenxr^a  hratherv  win  bad  presided*  in 
tiie  Counoil of  Sire  Himdi»d  (m die  Idth: BmBUttn;  aadwiiD^ 
bj  his  cottiplifdtj^.fais  elo^oence^  and  hie:  ooumga,  had:  Btxmar 
torially  aeaisted  Napakim  m  suhdiiiiig  tiiat  asMmhiy* 

LucieB  1MB  ihtt  only  one  of  the  Emperor^  hfothem  who 
had  not  accepted  a  throne  in  virtac  of  Ms  hlood^;  whother  k 
-was  that  he  still  cherished  the  republican  feeling  of  his  early 
years,  or  that  his  pride  prevented  him  from  owing  his  fortune 
to  any  one  but  himself,  or  that  the  love  he  bore  to  a  beautiful 
end  enepgBtic  women*  whom  he  had  nuEfried  against  hie^bro- 
tlier^s  will,  keqpt.  him  in  a  disgrace  honouiable  to.  himeetft 
Lueian  bed  only  quitted  hia  residence  at  Borne  on^  the  oeiee  oi 
Napolean*fti»tam.  Misfortune  aad  dangei!  had  reo(inoiled.lufli 
witk  tJie*  RmpeoBOXy  and  he  had  hasteoed  to  Pazie  in  itkd  hepe  of 
being  a aa6andti]nex)f  aseistanoe  to  hioL..  HebDought inhis-heait 
tnditieii&of  tlie  BepubHc,  mingled.with  fraternal  ecoitimettts&r 
the^master  of  the  !^npife  who  waseo  dear  to  him.  This  douUa 
position  gava  faim>  at  tiie  same  time  tho  cenMenea  of  the  m* 
pmblioana  and  the  (xmfidenoe  of  iha  Empevon.  lio  negedator 
ocMild  hava  bean  miire  apt  at  ra<»iiafliatiQ]LbetMeBa libeitgraiid 
the  mitigated  oeign  of  his  brother..  But  the  aeeembly  waa 
zepugnaatto  a  name  which  bore  too  KapoleoA^like  a;  significa- 
tion ;  and  it  wae  evident  that  it  foresaw  the  time  approaidmig 
when  it  would  hare  to  chooee  a  seeond  time  betweea  a  masr 
and  the  oountry,  aaad  that  it  did  notwiah.  ta  haine  sjoj  tie  toe 
indissoluble  with  the  master ;  it  therefone  set  Lacum  aaideu 

IIL 

The  Einperor  saw  both  an  offence  and  a  menace  in  the 
stem  choice  of.  Lanjuinais,  and  gave  inent  to  hia  thoughts  on 
die  sulgeet  with  anger  and  indignation  ia  the  interior  of  the 
palace.  Bnt  he  did  not  dare  to  express  his  resentment  too 
loudly,  and  he  dissembled  his  irritation  under  a  hkmt  &ank* 
neas..  ''I  am  told,*'  he  said  to  Lanjuinais  at  his  official 
audience,  "  that  you  are  a  partisan  of  the  Bouifoons ;  some  tell 
me  that  yon  are  my  personal  enamyj  and  others  say  tiuut  yon 
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loT^  jour  country  abova  all.  You  will  judge  of  thefaitJi  I 
plaee  in  these  different  onions  of  you  by  the  congiaUilatisnB 
I  offer  you  on  the  choice  the  assembly  have  made  in  eleBting 
you  for  their  president" 

M.  de  Lafayette,  whose  name  had  a  still  more  lepuUiestt 
significance,  Had  eontested  mih  Lai^uinfll»  the  suffrages  of 
his  colleagues;  and  tha.  ohoiaa  and  the  tojtes  had  reTsefed 
the  hostility  of  the  Chamber  to  NapoleoBu  The  Empire  had* 
no  longer  the  majority,  eyen  in  the  opinion  of  the  electors,  of, 
all  the  citizens  the  most  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon. 

A  more  menacing  symptom  revealed  still  deeper  humilia- 
tions in  store  for  Napoleon.  M.  Dupin,  a  political  orator, 
siaee  h«aome  iUuetrious  under  ao  sasany  reigns  aad  r^ublics, 
alseady  famed  for  his  elofueace  at  the  bar  at  that  ^ooh,  imd 
M.  Boy,  a  man>of  much  considieratioii  by  hie  fortune  and  by 
the  credit  <^  hia  name  in  Pans,  enezgeticfkUy  opposed  the  pro- 
poejidon  of  imposing  an  oath  on  the  repifesentAtiYee ;  until,  at 
least,  this  oath,  which  waa  prescribed  by  the  decree  of  the 
Emperor,  should  be  ratifined  by  a,  hm.  Thie  first  boldness,  of 
national  soverwgnty  and  opposition,  which  exeited  the  indignar 
tion  of  thein^rislistSft had  been eoncertedhy  M.  de  La&yette 
in^  private  wiih  a  group  of  deputies,  into  whom  he  had  en- 
daspoured  to  infuse  his  own  spirit.  "What!*'  ejEolflimed 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  one  of  the  most  stubborn  eeunoiUors  of 
stste  of  the  Empire, ''  must  I  then  speak  oat  with  fcaakness  ? 
WelU  then,  there  are  two  parties  in  France:  the  one  the 
»ationa1  party,  for  it  comprehends  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and  haa  only  in.  ¥iew  the  independence  and  the  honour 
of  the  nation ;  the  other  may  be  called  the  foreign  Action !  '* 
lybumurs  of  indignation  arose  at  these  words ;  fa£.  in  this  in- 
sinnation  wnsseentiie  foregone  constitution  to  deprive  theopposi- 
tion  of  freedom  of  speech  by  confounding  it  with  treason.  "  Yes,'  * 
continued  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  with  increasing enazgy :  "yes, 
there  ara  Frenchmen  vile  enough,  and  oorxupt  enough,  to  in 
yoke  the  aid  of  the  Englidi,  the  Prusaians,  and  the  Bussians. 
The  Bourbons  are  the  chie&  of  this  faotion :  it  is  they  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  foreign  bayonets,  wish  to  impose  upon 
us  again  a  humiliating  compact.     We  must,  therefore,  declare 
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ourselves  decidedly  and  with  unanimity.  For  my  part,  I  de- 
clare that  to-morrow,  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  two 
chambers,  at  their  opening,  I  shall  take  an  oath  of  obedience 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  Empire,  and  of  fidelity  to  the 
Emperor ! " 

At  this  declaration,  all  opposition  was  kept  in  abeyance,  in 
order  to  be  put  forth  with  greater  effect  at  a  more  fitting  oppor> 
tunity,  and  the  motion  of  M.  Dupin  was  rejected. 


IV 


On  the  following  day  the  Emperor  opened  the  chambers, 
and'  recognised  as  a  bad  omen  Lafayette,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  ten  years,  amongst  the  representatires  deputed  to 
receive  hiTn  at  the  entrance  of  the  building.  Lafayette,  after 
his  return  from  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  had  often  presented 
himself  at  the  Tuileries.  The  Emperor  considered  his  name 
too  revolutionary  for  a  monarchy ;  but  he  had  treated  him  with 
the  distinction  which  a  name  so  celebrated  and  so  unfortunate 
demanded,  and  had  even  granted  numerous  favours  at  his 
solicitation.  Since  then  Lafayette  had  gone  into  retirement, 
there  to  await  events.  On  this  occasion  the  Emperor  saluted 
and  addressed  a  few  words  to  him  with  that  afiEability  which 
demands  a  corresponding  return  of  good  feeling :  "  Itis  twelve 
years  since  I  have  seen  you,  I  think,"  he  said  in  a  reproachful 
tone  to  Lafayette.  **  Yes,  Sire,  it  is  twelve  years,"  replied 
Lafayette,  coldly,  without  adding  a  word  of  regret  or  civility 
to  the  dryness  of  his  reply.  The  Emperor  passed  on,  and 
Lafayette,  who  observed  his  motions,  remarked  in  him,  he  said, 
the  unquiet  and  repulsive  aspect  of  an  irritated  and  suspicious 
despot.  On  his  return  the  Emperor  attempted  again  to 
engage  Lafayette  in  conversation.  "  I  find  you  grown  young 
again,"  he  said  to  him;  "the  solitude  of  the  country  has  given 
you  repose."  **Yes,  Sire,"  replied  Lafayette,  in  the  same 
laconic  style.  The  future  republican  did  not  wish  even  to  ex- 
change smiles  with  the  usurper  of  liberty. 
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"  It  is  now  three  months,"  said  the  Emperor  to  the  as- 
sembled chambers,  *'  since  circamstances  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people  have  invested  me  with  unlimited  power ;  and 
this  day  I  have  come  to  accomplish  the  most  urgent  duty  of  my 
heart ;  I  am  going  to  commence  the  constitutional  monarchy. 
Men  are  too  powerless  to  command  the  future:  institutions 
alone  fix  the  destinies  of  nations.  Our  institutions  axe  too 
much  scattered;  one  of  our  most  important  occupations  will 
be  to  unite  them  in  one  single  frame,  and  to  arrange  them 
under  one  single  thought.  This  work  will  recommend  the 
present  epoch  to  future  generations. 

"A  formidable  coalition  of  kings  have  a  design  upon  our 
independence!  Their  armies  are  arriving  on  our  frontiers, 
and  blood  has  already  been  shed  at  sea  in  time  of  peace.  It 
is  pbssible,  therefore,  that  my  first  duty  as  a  sovereign  may 
call  me  soon  to  the  head  of  the  nation's  children  to  combat  for 
the  country.  The  army  and  I  will  do  our  duty.  Yours  be  the 
task,  peers  and  representatives,  to  give  to  the  nation  an  exam- 
ple of  confidence,  of  energy,  and  of  patriotism ;  and  like  Jbhe 
senate  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  resolve  to  die  rather 
than  survive  the  dishonour  and  the  disgrace  of  France.  The 
sacred  cause  of  the  country  will  triumph!" 

The  chambers  replied  by  addresses  that  breathed  more  a 
distrust  of  tyranny,  than  warlike  enthusiasm  at  this  speech ; 
and  Napoleon,  hurt  by  their  suspicions,  replied  to  them  with 
an  air  of  stem  sorrow.  "The  seductions  of  prosperity  are 
not  the  dangers  that  menace  us  at  present,  for  the  foreigners 
wish  to  make  us  pass  under  the  CAudine  forks,  I  shall  depart 
to-night  to  join  the  army.  May  the  constitution  be  our  polar 
star  in  these  stormy  times.  Every  political  discussion  which 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  confidence,  directly  or  indirectly, 
would  be  a  misfortune  for  the  state.  Let  us  not  imitate 
the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  who,  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
barbarians,  rendered  themselves  the  laughing-stock  of  posterity, 
by  occupying    themselves  with  abstract  discussions  at  the 
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moment  that  the  battering-ram  was  thmidering  at  their  gates. 
Aid  me  t6  save  the  country  !** 

VI. 

In  the  features  of  the  pee»  and  representattres  he  read 
the  ferebodiiig  of  the  agitations  and  infidelities  which  were 
about  to  profit  hj  his  absence,  shoold  the  war  leare  an  inteiral 
between  his  departure  and  his  ▼ictorious  return.  EBe  knew  that 
Fouohe,  mannuvTiag  witih  the  royalists  at  Ghent  and  with  the 
republicans  <^  the  assem^f  at  Pans,  left  no  sectcnty  to  his 
goTemment.  He  would  have  ^adly  got  rid  of  him,  but  he  did 
not  date  to  withdraw  tibis  pledge  given  by  him  to  libend 
opinions.  His  anger  was  incroased  by  his  weakness,  and  a 
£bw  housB  before  his  departate  for  the  amy  he  said-  to  Fouche : 
*'  I  know  that  jon.  are  a  tndtov :  I  eould  send  you  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  all  the  world  would  applaud  me ;  but  oliiers  will  have 
thiB^  ofice.  You  think  yoa  govern  me,  but  I  shall  provo  to  you 
tiiat  yott  do  not  weigh  so  muoh  as  a  hair  in  the  balanee  of  my 
destiny !  "  Words^  like  these,  spoken  to  a  man  to  whose  in- 
trigaes  Pana  and  ail  Fnuace  were  left^  after  havings  insulted 
and  tbreataned  widMut  striking  him^  attested  fine  delirium  of 
impotenoe.  They^  would  have  made  a>  traitor  of  this  mmiBtor 
if  he  had  not  been  one  already.  Napoleon  no  longer  pewessed 
any  self  command,  Fouobe,  however,  did :  he  affected  to  see  in 
these  acouaalions  and  ebullitioi»  of  violenee  only  the  ui\just  ill- 
tteiper  qf  a  masEter  embittered  by  the  emhaznuBsnent  of  his 
aituatioa.  '*  The  Emperor  ill-treats  me,"  he  said  with  apparent 
indi^rence,  on  going  out  to  one  of  hie  oonfidants  whom  he 
knew  to  be  A  confidant  also  of  Napoleon ;  ^  he  isexasperated  by 
resistanoA^  and  acemes  ms  with  his  diffieulties:  he  does  not  suf- 
fifiientiy  know  tbat  I  am  strong  throu^pablio  opinioH  alone.  I 
ooald  to-monrow  main  fiie-end-tRventy  heada  &11,  wfaii^  pubfie 
opiniau  has^given  to  mo ;:  hut  I  eould  not  with  impunity  arrest 
£)£  fbor-and-tiveiity  hoim  one  single  man  who  is  protected 
againat  bin  by  puhltoopinioai:"  Hheae  words^  which  Foueh^ 
knew  must  he  reported  to  the  Empenor,  contained  an  implied 
menaoe  in  return  hi  an  open  thceait,  i^ainly  saiying  to  Napoieont 
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*'  Yoa  aie  not  vhat  joa  stiil  believe  jounelf  to  be :  public 
opinion  ia  hancefoxth  tiboYe  you,  and  I  am  more  supported  bj 
it  than  yoaasa  youisell"  It  may  thuft  be  seen  to  what  a  con- 
viction of  his  mal  weakness  had  fidlen  a  man  who  bad  only 
leaaeanded  the  thsone  to  fed  it  ▼acillate  and  sink  beneath 
him. 

VII. 

He  endeavoured  to  neutralize  the  dangers  of  this  position 
of  Paris  and  of  the  chambers  during  his  absence,  by  forming, 
aa  ini  18*14,  apiovisional  govMnmait,  equal,  or  superior  to  the 
eounoii  of  ministeis,  to  oeuntBcfaalanee  Camot,  or  Fou(M. 
Bifi^  biother  Joseph,  formeriy  King  o£  Spaing  was  appointed 
by  him.  pread&at  of  thia  oouncii^  the:  pzoMige  of  weakness  or  of 
niiu,  as  it  had  been  in  1614.  The  Eaqoeiorliad  better  hopes 
bom  his  brother  Lucien,  the  stcength  and  reantanee  of  ^ihoBe 
ehaiaeter  he  had  ezpecienoed  on  &e  18th>  Bnunaire,  and 
he  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  council.  He  also  ad- 
mitted in  it  hi»  moat  devotedi  partisans  of  the  two^ehamlMrs  and 
of  theCouneilof  State,  Dafermoi^  Begnanlt  de  Saint- JMit- 
d*Aiigely,Beulay  de  keMevrtlMivMarlin  d0DoiMi,all<men  sprtmg 
ftom  UMk  vewdution,  but  boundi  up  with*  Ae  iE&mpise-i&'Suoii  a 
manner  dials  there  was  neiiliiec  ssfu^  nor  honour  for-  tliem 
^thee  intd»e  Bapnblie  er  the  BoBtojnfebn.  Tbe  Emperor,  to 
esqplaia  thia  eneaidon,  in  reality  an  onaenatitiitional  sc^wrfluitgF 
under  a  xeBponaihle  govehunsni;  affected  tosay  that  his^  minis- 
tem  had  neiibbn;  eufficiandy  tibft'  habit  o£  paxfiamBntarf  4i^cuB- 
sionfli  nor  indeed'  eloquence  enan§^  to  appear  before  the  cham^ 
bars ;  and  that  it  vm&  neeesaary  to  gura  tfaam;  as  auxiliariee 
those-  aratare  af  tha  Oooncil  g£  State  wall  praotised  in  debate. 
Nobidy,  hoivever,.waa.deeeived:  his  real  motive  was  the  dread 
he  entertaiiied  of  his  own.  nmiiatry;  andiabove  sii,  of  Oamot  and 
Fouoh^.  He  did  not  wish  that  these  two  men,  already  dear  to 
the  liberal  party,  should  incrsaae  th^  peptdarity  at  tile  ex- 
penae  of  his  own,  by  spedbng  befinB  the  tv/o«hambers.  Aibove 
all,  he  wished  to  ooonterbalaiiee^  one  of'  these' governments  by 
the  odiec,  in  the  evaxt  of  Feuohd's  maccBvtresaod  disaffeetioxi 
menacing  his  power,  whilst  he  ^ould  be  fighting' at  a  distaaea 
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from  Paris.  Even  this  pnidence  weakened  him,  for  it  betrayed 
in  him  a  suspicion  against  the  chambers  and  a  feeling  of  his 
own  weakness.  This  provisional  government,  altogether  per- 
sonal, governed  by  his  family,  was  only  a  cause  of  suspicion  to 
public  opinion,  of  irritation  for  the  assembly,  and  of  distrust  of 
his  ministers.  Unskilful  prudence,  which  betrayed  a  distrust 
in  itself  by  exhibiting  a  distrust  in  others. 

VIII. 

The  Emperor,  admirably  seconded  by  Marshal  Davoust, 
his  minister  of  war,  threw  with  him  during  the  night  one  last 
look  upon  the  statement  of  the  forces  which  he  had  prepared 
to  make  a  stand  against  Europe.  This  was  by  no  means  re- 
assuring ;  but  he  reckoned  on  one  of  those  chances  of  vrar 
which  his  military  genius  knew  how  to  change  to  certainty 
every  time  that  he  could  disconcert  the  enemy  by  outstripping 
him. 

France,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  risen  en  masse.  The 
south  remained  almost  entirely  motionless  in  the  expectation 
of  events ;  the  west  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  but  it  was 
with  hatred  against  Napoleon,  and  love  for  the  Bourbons ;  and 
the  government  took  very  good  care  not  to  excite  these  pro- 
vinces by  summoning  their  male  population  to  fight  against 
the  King :  it  was  enough  to  secure  their  neutrality,  .^satia, 
Franche-Comt6,  the  centre,  and  the  departments  around  Paris 
had  alone  furnished  some  battalions  of  mobilised  volunteers 
and  old  soldiers  discharged  from  the  service,  to  form  the  garri- 
sons of  the  fortified  places.  The  north,  a  patriotic  and  war- 
like people,  was  divided  between  its  predilection  for  the 
Bourbons,  and  its  generous  passion  for  the  independence  of  the 
soil.  The  countiy  had  numerous  defenders  there,  and  the 
Emperor  but  few  partisans.  Paris  reckoned  in  its  faubourgs 
30,000  or  40,000  fed6res,  people  and  artisans,  calling  loudly 
for  chiefs  and  arms,  and  amongst  whom  a  government  mote 
truly  popular  might  have  recruited  second  battalions  as  in 
1792 ;  but  Napoleon  feared  that  he  would  arm  the  revolution 
in  giving  arms  to  this  portion  of  the  people. 
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He  was  thinking  of  his  return,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave, 
or  to  find  again  in  his  capital,  an  army  of  enthusiasm,  which 
might  serve  as  a  rallying  point  to  opinions  hostile  to  his 
government.  He  preferred  to  disarm  the  country  of  this 
convulsive  force  than  to  arm  liherty.  Moreover,  he  had  little 
faith  in  the  soundness  of  these  levies  in  mass,  in  the  face  of 
troops  disciplined  and  inured  to  war,  like  those  he  had  to  con- 
tend with.  One  hundred  thousand  of  those  old  soldiers  of  the 
line  and  of  his  guard,  hrokein-in  to  his  hand,  manageahle  as 
his  own  thoughts,  and  firm  as  his  own  soul,  appeared  to  him 
preferable  to  those  multitudes  of  men  which  the  soil  produces 
in  a  day  of  enthusiasm,  and  devours  in  a  day  of  reverses.  He 
only  reckoned,  therefore,  on  his  regular  army ;  but,  threatened  at 
once  on  every  side,  he  could  not  assemble  them  on  one  single 
point  without  weakening  them  on  all  the  others ;  and  if  he 
attempted  to  oppose  on  every  point,  he  was  on  every  point 
weak  and  insufficient.  Thence  arose  the  part  he  adopted  of 
uniting  all  his  disposable  forces  under  his  own  hand,  and 
leaving  to  his  generals  nothing  but  the  names  and  shadows  of 
armies,  which  could  only  serve  to  reassure  for  a  few  days  the 
eye  and  the  imagination  of  France. 


IX. 


Marshal  Suchet,  a  man  of  a  cold  and  pensive  disposition,  con- 
summate in  the  administration  of  war,  imperturbable  to  events, 
and  experienced  in  mountain  warfare,  was  entrusted  with  the  de- 
fence of  Lyons,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  of  the  provinces 
to  the  eastward,  by  the  people  of  which  he  was  esteemed  and 
beloved.  He  had  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  sol- 
diers of  the  line,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  National  Guards 
to  cover  sixty  leagues  of  the  French  side  of  the  Alps,  Savoy,  the 
Jura,  and  Geneva ;  and  to  defend  the  passes  of  Mount  Cenisj 
the  Simplon,  and  Mount  Genevra.  Should  he  be  driven  from 
these  positions  he  was  to  fall  back  upon  Lyons,  Macon,  and 
Chalons,  and  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Sadne.  Lycns,  changed 
into  a  seat  of  war,  was  fortified  in  the  rear  of  Suchet,  to  give 
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e^  paint  d'ajipui  to  his  army  against  inYBsioh  hj  the  two  jroads 
from  the-flouth. 

Leconrbe,  the  old  friend  and  emulator  of  Mozeau,  who 
iifld  been  long  banished  in  disgrace  and  inaction,  had  xe- 
ooTBred,  in  the  extremity  of  the  peril,  the  forced  confidence 
of  Napoleon.  A  xepubliean  general,  ezy  oying  in  the  Jura,  his 
natiye  place,  the  old  popularity  of  his  name,  he  receiYec^  the 
ootnmand  of  that  mountainous  pro^noe,  which  lies  -midwi^ 
hetween  the  Ehine  and  the  Alps,  and  between  Akatia  and  the 
Sa6ne.  His  whole  army  consisted  only  of  some  battalions 
which  he  had  raised  in  the  ^country,  and  wMch  he  had  con- 
G^itrated  at  B6fort.  These  batifilions,  .firm  enough  behind  its 
walls  were  incapable  of  coping  with  an  enemy  in  the  field. 
It  was  the  name  of  an  army  and  a  general,  which  would  make 
a  show  upcNa  paper,  and  impose  on  the  foreign  powers  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  in  reality  it  was  only  a  precarious  and  confoaed 
assemblage,  tbe  nudeus  of  an  army  to  be  orealad  if  events 
allowed  time  for  its  organisniion  land  instruction. 

Ldoourbe  thus  connected,  hj  a  fiction  rather  than  f  eality, 
the  eamj  of  Suchet  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Molitor  and 
Bapp,  two.  of  the  most  intrepid  and  most  consummate  gpnumtia 
of  the  Empire,  commanded  this  army  of  the  Bhine ;  the  name 
of  which  caused  its  weakness  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  was, 
in  fact,  only  an  outpost  composed  of  about  10,000  soldiers, 
and  some  thousands  of  brave  Alsatian  volimteers,  stationed 
at  the  entranoe  of  the  passes  which  penetrate  .this  .national 
lampart  of  the  Yosges  and  the  mountains  of  Akatia,  from 
Humngoen  to  the  eelebrated  lines  of  Weiasemburg,  the  Thar- 
mopyl»  of  Erance. 

Manshal  Brune  occupied  Marseilles  with  some  xagimentQ, 
rather  to  keep  down  than  to  ddEend  this  royalist  and  e&r- 
▼Bscing  portion  of  the  south. 

General  Olausel,  an  eixtevprising  man  and  a  negociotar, 
capable  at  once  of  handling  a  body  of  :Soldiers,  or  of  winning 
over  a  population,  commanded  at  Bordeaux,  but  recent^  job- 
conquered  from  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  and  thence  ob- 
served  with  inquietude  the  scarcely  quelled  commotions  «f 
Ia  Yjondee,    He  required  no  efforts  £rom  these  paronnces  iar 
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the  repmdiatsd  oaase.cf  Noimleoci ;  lie  only  demanded  of  tham 
tinie,  in  order  that  .&e  oaufieof  Napoleon  and  ibd  BoazbooB 
might  be  ^decided  ebiewhere. 

•iGhaneral  Beeaen  kept  down  Toiiloase  with  jbb  amall  a  finoQ, 
and  l^&aiimlar'ffjrstBin  of  coiqpioinise. 

Qeneial  Xamarqoe,  still  jiearer  to  Ssiis  and  "^e  north,  me 
observing  the  west,  at  the  >head  of  I8»0Q0  men.  The  traee 
mth  the  ¥enMais  allowed  him  idim  neeessai^  to  fall  baok 
upon  the  army  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  fioyer  Paris  through 
l^ormaiidj. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  these  18^000 
men  of  Lanmrqne,  still  neoessaiy  to  intimidate  rojalism  in 
the  west,  the  "Emperor  could  not  detach  a  single  man  from  the 
leehle  camps  which  covered  f'rance,  either  to  zncrease  his  own 
£orsQ,  or  to  Hall  bai^  upon  in  case  of  a  reverse.  His  own  iecte 
«ad  that  of  Faranoe  were  entirely  dependant  on  the  grand 
ana^. 

X. 

i^en  this  was  nodaing  but  a  name  for  a  sovereign  and  a 
general  who  had  led  700,000  soldiers  into  Eossia,  and  300,p00 
to  AuBterhtz  and  to  Wagram.  His  official  statements  and  his 
journals  represented  it  at  280,000  men ;  but  in  this  number 
he  ineluded  100,000  volunteer  National  Guards,  mobilised;  of 
the  provinces  of  the  centre  and  of  Paris,  and  60,000  troops  of 
the  line,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  levied  and  armed,  and 
which  heetatioaed,.as  an  army  of  ceserve,  between  Laon  and 
Paris.  These  levies  had  not  been  jnade,  and  these  armaments 
were  not  raad^.  Tiie  army  of  reserve  existed  only  in  his  head ; 
there  was  none  upon  the  soil.  These  280,000  mmi  were 
therefore  reduced  to  1 20,000,  stationed  silently  and  in  suc- 
cession between  Paris  and  Belgium;  ready  to  issue  from 
their  cantamnents  ^at  ithe  ^rst  signal  from  the  Emperor,  to 
foim  jmder  his  hand  .a  most  formidable  line  of  battle  on  those 
JBlds;of  Fldunis  and  Jemappe,.the  :first  rock  of  the  coalitioB 
vnder  .Jonrdan  and  under  Dumouriez. 

It  was  comfosed  of  five  divinons  of  infantry,  of  iaat 
ibodifl»  of  ^savalry,  and  an  artillery  of  300  pieces  of  camum. 
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Diouet  d'Erlon  concentrated  under  his  command  the  first 
division  of  infantry  at  Valenciennes,  Beille  the  second  at 
Haubeuge,  Vaadamme  the  third  at  Marienburg,  Gerard  the 
fourth  at  Bocroj,  an(^  Lobau  the  fifth  at  Avesnes.  Manshal 
Grouchy  commanded  the  cavalry,  80,000  strong ;  under  him 
Excelmans,  Milhaud,  Fcyol,  and  Kellermann  commanded  each 
one  of  the  four  divisions  of  this  cavalry.  The  Imperial  Guard, 
which  still  numbered  22,000  infmtry  and  4,000  cavalry,  com- 
pleted the  grand  army.  This  comprised  ell  the  generals,  all 
the  colonels,  and  all  the  officers  whose  names  had  become 
great  for  twenty  years,  in  the  fire  and  smoke  of  our  wars,  all 
the  corps  renowned  for  their  firmness,  everything  that  re- 
mained of  the  chosen  soldiers  of  our  victories  and  our  dis- 
asters, the  nucleus,  the  heart,  and  the  arm  of  that  military 
France  levied  in  1792,  inured  to  war  during  twenty  campaigns, 
inaccessible  to  intimidation  from  superiority  of  number,  con- 
fident in  itself,  confident  in  its  chief,  proud  of  his  name ; 
burning  to  avenge  its  reverses,  it  hastened  at  the  voice  of  its 
Emperor,  accepting  with  enthusiasm  the  defiance  of  IQurope, 
resolved  to  show  to  France  that  if  it  had  failed  in  its  duly  to 
the  country  in  imposing  upon  it,  by  its  defection,  a  chief  who 
was  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  country,  the  army  would  at 
least  know  how  to  justify  its  fault  by  its  constancy  in  defend- 
ing him.  Every  soldier  made,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  his  own 
personal  cause  of  the  cause  of  Napoleon.  The  spirit  which 
animated  the  grand  army  was  not  merely  patriotism,  it  was 
rage,  and  also  remorse ;  and  with  such  men  Napoleon  might 
defy  at  the  same  time  Europe  and  France,  for  each  of  these 
soldiers  made  common  cause  with  him,  and  identified  himself 
with  his  general. 

XL 

The  forces  of  the  coalition  were  divided  into  three  principal 
armies,  connected  with  each  other  by  secondary  corps  d'armee. 
These  three  columns,  marching  from  three  points  of  the  cir- 
cumference, tended  by  their  direction  to  an  approximation  of 
each  other  on  reaching  France,  and  to  a  concentration  after 
marching  through  it,  upon  Paris     A  fourth  army,  that  of 
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Russia,  more  retarded  than  the  rest  bj  distance,  formed  the 
reserve  of  this  European  levee  en  masse.  The  Prince  of 
Schwartzenberg  commanded  the  army  of  the  Upper  Ehine, 
numbering  260,000  men,  almost  all  Austrians,  or  from  the 
hereditary  states  of  the  Empire.  The  Prussian  army,  com- 
posed of  100,000  fighting  men,  advanced  upon  the  Meuse; 
Blucher,  already  a  conqueror,  commanded  it  This  was  called 
the  army  of  the  Lower  Ehine,  and  touched  Belgium  on  its 
right.  The  English,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  army,  numbered  about 
100,000  men  also,  but  of  different  races,  and  without  unity 
of  language,  of  soul,  or  of  spirit:  English,  Belgians,  Hano- 
verians, Dutch,  Germans,  a  strangely  assorted  mass,  most  dif- 
ficult to  manage  and  manoeuvre.  Lord  Wellington,  as  great 
in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field,  at  once  a  soldier  and  a  nego- 
ciator,  already  great  from  the  prestige  and  the  authority  of  his 
seven  years'  campaigns  in  Spain,  commanded  this  army  of 
auxiliaries. 

The  Russian  army  of  reserve  numbered  180,000  men:  it 
was  commanded  by  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  was  to  cross 
the  Rhine  in  front  of  Rapp  and  Molitor,  between  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  armies,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  line  with  these 
two  wings  of  the  coalition. 

Finally,  60,000  Germans,  Italians,  and  Piedmontese  were 
under  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  were  begilming  to 
cross  them  in  front  of  Suchet.  They  were  commanded  by 
General  Frimont. 

These  comprised  in  all  700,000  fighting  men;  Switzerland 
also,  favourable  to  the  coalition,  as  it  had  been  ii^  1814,  ex- 
posed France  on  its  own  frontier,  as  it  has  always  done  in  its 
extremities,  and  offered  30,000  auxiliaries  to  the  enemy.  A 
timid  and  venal  government,  which  borrows  the  support  of 
the  strongest  in  its  personal  quarrels,  and  which,  when  danger 
threatens  its  neighbours,  never  itself  supports  any  but  the 
conqueror.  120,000  men  against  730,000,  to  defend  a  divided 
nation,  one-half  of  whose  heart  was  with  its  legitimate  royally  in 
the  enemy's  camp;  such,  then^was  the  situation  of  France 
the  day  Napoleon  was  going  to  battle,  in  spite  of  her,  and  less 
for  her  than  for  himself. 

2w 
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Never  had  Napdeoft  greater  oecanon  for  davotedaeao,  fer 
ooonael,  and  for  oouage,  t»  snrtam  his  raadatioB,  and  to 
second  his  grukd  deeigna.  Nemr  had  these  nove  asmfkiUfy 
fsoled  T^i">i- 

pEUiee  Ei:^ene,  hk  adopted  son,  leaded  mik  afleetioQ!  and 
confidence  by  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  at  Vienna,  and  expecting 
all  hisfortuna  fcom  the  Gongreesy  lived  xetixed  in  Germany, 
at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  hie  fjather-n^law,  to 
contemplate  from  thence,  idthont  mingliag  even  in  vrish  in 
the  last  struggle(«f  the  protector  of  hasyoath. 

Murat,.  that  flame  of  the  battle-field,  irkose  presence  alone 
increased  ienfeld  the  ardoar  of  tba  French  cavalry,  and  who, 
towards  tbe  dose  of  thse  battle^  always  won  victory  at  a 
gallop,  had  embarked  aa  a  fugitive,  on  board  »  coasting  vessel, 
in  the  night,  from  the  beach  of  the  little  isle  of  Ischia,  followed 
only,  by  his  nephew  and  that  paladin  of  Naipks,  the  valiant 
Buke  of  Bocca  EoBoana.  He  landed  at  Cannes^  and  lived 
retired  ia  a  country  home  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Toulon, 
brooding  over:  his  erroro,  impkring  pardon  of  the  Emperor, 
and  shuddering  to  hear  the  sound  of  war  without  being  able 
to  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  it ;  Iftie  most  unfortunate 
of  M^smIb,  the  moat  humbled  of  men.  Napoleon  had  made 
Fouch4  wnte  to  him  thait  he  wooid  consent  to  ignore  his 
presence  in  that  France  which  he  had  betrayed  by  his  weak- 
ness;  that  he  would  give  him  aa  asylum,  but  that  he  would 
not  sufiSsr  him  to^  appear  at  his>  court  or  his  army.  A  merited 
but  &taL  rigour,  whidi  deprived  the  army  of  a  hero,  and  the 
Emperor  of  a.  friend.  Tke  bitterness  of  Murat*8  remofBe-  had 
Bufilciently  atoned  for  his  errora  and  his  false  policy.  He 
bumed  to  win  his  pardon  by  his.  exphiite. . 

Laanea  was  dead;  Be^i^res  had  been  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball;  DuroG  had  fodlen,  struck  to  death,  at  the  feet  of 
hia  UMfit^;  Berthier,  that  inde&tigable  Hephestion  of  the 
Emperors  bivouacs,  had  fled  to  Bamberg,  that  he  might 
neither  betray  Louis  XYIII.,  nor  hear  the  summons  of  hu  old 
master. 
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Marmont,  at  GhenU  atiSocliod  himself  moce  and  mora  to 
the  only  cause'  which  now  remained  for  him  to  server  that  he 
might  not  be  twice  a  traitor. 

Key  was  discontented  with  himsei:^  nneasy,  often  irritated, 
and  reflecting  back  upon  the  Emperor  the-  resemtmCTli  he 
experienced  at  the  uneertBinty  of  his  mind  and  his  positioii^ 

Oudinot  and  Macdonald  had  withdrawn,  to  remain  failMil 
to  the  Bourbons,  whose  cause  Napoleon  himself  had  recom- 
mended them  to  embrace.  Mass^na  had  growai  old;  Bema- 
dotte  was  seated  upon  a  throne,  gi^g  his  sympathies,  his 
counsels,  and'  his  armies,  to  the  enemies  of  Franeav 

Marshal  Soult,  the  Wellington  of  Fnmce,  at  once  a  great 
minister  of  wear  and  great  commander  in  the  field,  had  retired 
to  a  distance  on  the  return  of  Napoleon,  as  if  to  expiate  ^e 
services  that  he  had  offered  to  the  royalist  cause  during  his 
ministry  under  the  Bourbons.  The  Emperor  having  smn- 
moned  him,  the  marshal  had  hastened  to  his  side,  and  had 
been  appointed  to  the  rank  of  major-generaly  left  vacant  By 
Berthier,  that  is  to  say,  second  oidy  to  the  Emperor  in  the 
campaign  just  about  to  open. 

But  how  could  that  confidence  and  intimacy  so  necessary 
between  the  head  and  the  hand,  exist  satisfactorily  between  a 
general  who  had  issued  such  insulting  proclamations  against 
his  old  chief,  and  that  chief  who  was  indebted  to  fortune  alone 
for  the  return  of  his  general  ? 

All  was  isolation  or  distrust  around  Napoleon,  both  as 
regarded  his  staff  and  his  councils.  This  year's  absence  had 
made  sad  havoc  amongst  his  followers.  His  palace  was  in 
appearance  no  less  a  desert  than  his  head  quarters.  No  more 
private  intimacies,  no  more  tried  affections,  no  more  hopes  ox 
fortunes  to  dispense,  no  more  hearts !  That  of  Josephine,  the 
repudiated,  though  still  honoured  wife,  was  broken  by  the 
blows  of  adversity  in  1814 — she  died  at  Malmaison  during  the 
ezHe  of  Elba.  Marie-Louise  and  her  son  were  the  prisoners 
of  Europe  at  Schcenbrunn ;  while  the  Emperor's  sisters,  fallen 
from  the  thrones  to  which  he  had  raised  them,  w^re  wanderers 
in  foreign  lands. 

Hdrtensia  Beauhamais,  the  deposed  queen  of  Holland 
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whom  he  loyed  like  a  daughter,  with  all  the  tender  recollections 
of  his  happiest  days,  had,  it  was  said,  powerfully  assisted  his 
return ;  hut  she  had  immediately  after  retired,  lest  the  second 
fall  of  the  Empire  might  overwhelm  her  whole  house  in  its 
ruins.  His  ministers  were  some  of  them  indifferent,  and 
others  his  secret  enemies.  In  short,  this  second  throne  iso- 
lated him  from  his  court,  from  his  army,  and  from  France,  as 
from  the  Empire.    He  was  front  to  front  with  his  destiny. 

Marshal  Bavoust,  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  minister  of 
war,  a  man  of  rough  frankness,  of  high  capahilities,  and  of  an 
upright  heart,  remained  personally  attached  to  him.  He  was 
one  of  those  characters  who  do  not  prostrate  themselves  hefore 
grandeur,  hut  who  are  stanch  in  adversity.  He  had  often  d^n- 
tented  the  Emperor  hy  his  murmurs  and  his  harsh  admonitions 
in  the  last  campaigns  of  Russia  and  Germany,  hut  the  loss  of 
flEivour  had  not  driven  him  to  ingratitude.  Davoust  had  not 
heen  employed  hy  the  Bourhons  in  1814.  During  Napoleon  s 
last  night  at  Paris  he  supplicated  him,  with  the  most  earnest 
entreaties,  to  appoint  him  his  nuyor-general  in  place  of  Soult. 

"  Soult,"  he  said  to  the  Emperor,  "  has  talents  which  I 
acknowledge  and  admire,  in  common  with  all  military  men. 
I  do  not  suspect  his  fidelity  to  the  new  cause  that  he  has  em* 
hraced,  hecause  it  is  now  the  cause  of  the  country ;  he  is  one 
of  those  men  who  change  with  events,  without  hetraying  the 
cause  they  emhrace  so  long  as  it  is  that  of  their  country.  But 
the  army,  witness  of  his  recent  vicissitudes,  and  of  his  glow- 
ing demonstrations  of  love  for  the  Bourbons,  will  see  him  with 
distrust,  between  them  and  you,  opposed  to  the  cause  which  he 
served  yesterday,  and  which  he  may  serve  again  to-morrow.  The 
suspicion  of  treason,  the  source  of  weakness  and  hesitation  oi 
armies,  will  hover  at  his  aspect  over  the  minds  of  generals  and 
soldiers,  and  orders  will  be  executed  with  less  confidence  which 
may  be  suspected  of  a  double  meaning ;  distrust  will  produce  dis- 
obedience or  irresolution.  I  am,  perhaps,  less  illustrious,  but  I 
shall  appear  more  exclusively  devoted  to  our  cause  and  to  that 
of  the  army.  The  troops  all  bear  me  good  will  for  not  having 
contributed  to  their  humiliation,  during  your  absence.  The 
ministry  of  war  is  an  important  and  superior  post  to  that  of 
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major-general.  I  am  not  afraid  of  descending  from  it  to  serve  my 
country ;  moreover,  France  is  where  you  are.  The  ministry  of 
war  has  few  duties  to  perform  during  the  campaign,  for  France 
has  nothing  more  to  give;  everything  is  in  the  field.  Appoint 
Mass^na  to  my  place ;  an  old  man  whose  hand  is  benumbed 
with  age,  but  whose  name  is  popular  at  Paris,  as  a  souvenir  of 
our  victories.  Join  to  it  the  command  in  chief  of  the  National 
Guards  of  the  capital ;  Masslsna  will  thus  be  answerable  to 
you  for  the  interior  and  for  Paris,  whilst  your  genius  and  my 
zeal  will  answer  for  the  campaign  and  the  frontiers  ! " 

The  Emperor  was  touched,  but  inflexible ;  he  trembled  for 
Paris,  and  wished  to  leave  there  a  representative  sure  and 
energetic,  to  counterbalance  his  enemies.  Davoust  remained 
in  spite  of  himself.  Soult  was  maintained  in  his  post  of 
major-general.  He  commenced  his  functions  by  an  order 
of  the  day  to  the  army,  a  laudatoiy  disavowal  of  the  anti- 
Napoleon  proclamations  with  which,  a  few  weeks  before,  he 
had  flattered  the  Bourbons  and  insulted  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor ;  whether  it  was  that  he  despised  those  vain  formulas 
with  which  courtiers  are  wont  to  salute  by  turns  revolutions 
when  accomplished,  or  that  the  servility  so  common  to  the 
epoch  was  still  more  inveterate  amongst  military  men  than 
civilians. 

xm. 

Two  plans  of  campaign  ofiered  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor,  as  in  1814.  To  await  the  enemy  in  the  heart  of 
France,  by  strongly  concentrating  the  army  around  Paris ; — or 
to  check  him  before  he  should  have  crossed  the  frontiers ;  fight 
on  a  chosen  battle-field,  one  or  two  of  those  armies  which  were 
spread  over  a  vast  circumference ;  vanquish  it;  cut  it  off  from 
the  other  armies ;  return  with  all  his  disposable  forces  upon 
another  body  of  the  allied  powers;  measure  his  strength 
again  with  nearly  equal  numbers  with  the  enemy,  thus  isolated 
and  disconcerted  by  the  defeat  of  its  auxiliaries ;  then  pass  on 
to  a  third;  break  the  union  of  all,  damp  their  spirit,  penetrate 
their  weak  points,  drive  back  the  conquered,  offer  traces, 
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negociate  separate  peaces,  and  comadiidate  and  seoase  Fnaae 
behind  him  bj  the  reaction  of  Ms  victory. 

The  first  of  these  plans,  ahnost  bibb  ofsuoceBS  in  1814,  if  the 
Emperor  had  recalled  at  the  same  tbne  io  the  interior  of  France 
the  armies  nselessty  scafttered  in  Spain,  ia  Italy,  in  the  :gaF> 
risons  of  Germany,  and  in  Holland,  movld  'evidentlj  be  iaiBL 
in  1815.  These  armies  no  donger  esastuig,  the  En^ior 
TTas  reduced  to  his  own  resounres  ;  France,  depressed  and  dis- 
coBtented,  invaded  on  every  side  by  the  allied  armies,  would 
have  resumed,  without  their  aid,  the  white  flag  and  the 
government  of  the  King.  Napoleon,  overwhelmed  by  700^000 
men  around  Paris,  harassed  on  the  Loire  by  the  royalist 
departments  of  the  west,  would  have  been  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  Emp^.  This  plan  might  be  military,  but  it  evidently 
was  not  "politic.  It  is  asteunding  that  a  military  genius  so 
aeifte  as  that  of  Mondial  Soult  ^ould  have  counselled  the 
Bmperorto  adopt  it.  He  mistook  the  year.  The  Emperor 
rejected  it  and  followed  fais  own,  whioh  was  iipproved  by  !all 
the 'Other  generals  of  this  eoimefl.  He&Sed,  but  by  the  fortune 
of  arms ;  the  ^first  plan  would  have  faoitod  even  in  the  natnxal 
coturse  of  things.  Fortune  rmi^t  not  fisKvour  (the  4es^,  hot 
genius  was  not  wanting  tto  it 

To  concentrate  the  grand  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre, 
push  it  forward  resolutely  on  Charleroi,  attack  the  Prussians, 
at  the  point  of  junction  where  their  right  wing  extended  to  the 
left  wing  of  Wellington's  army,  drive  them  back  upon  Luxem- 
bourg, penetrate  BcHgium,  manoeuvre  in  the  rich  plains  oi  an 
aknoBt  level  country,  lea^e  an  imposing  force  in  fronf  of  Blucher 
to  prevent  him  from  taking  the  Emperor  in  flank,  throw  himself 
to  ike  left,  and  march  upon  Bmssels  and  upon  Wellington, 
crush  the  English  army,  return  iafterwards  as  conqueror  upon 
the  two  armies  of  the  lower  and  central  Ehine,  fight  imd  con- 
quer -again  the  shaken  coalition  of  these  two  first  axmies — such 
was  this  plan,  the  only  4nie  suited  to  the  internal  state  of 
Eiranoe,  to  the  disprc^ortioDed  xMBiml»er  of  the  Frenoh  axmj, 
to  the  ^extended  poi^tiioiiB  of  the  en^fty,  to  the  xiatural  genius 
of  the  Emperor  *^nd  his  soldiers,  and  finally,  to  the  genius  of 
laqMtoosity  wad  dm^aii. 
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XIV. 

Towards  daybreak  of  the  12th  of  Jane,  IS16,  NapoleMi 
quitted  the  palace  of  the  Toileries,  never  again  to  re-enter  it» 
sprang  into  his  travelling  oarxiage,  recommending  onoe  more 
to  his  confidants,  imion,  zeal,  and  energy,  and  proceeded, 
mthout  stopj^ng,  as  £ar  as  Avesnes,  the  extreme  frontier  of 
France  and  Belgium.  He  left  behind  him  the  anxieties,  sus- 
picions, bickerings,  infidelities,  and  treasons,  mtJi  irhich  he 
had  been  beset  (rom  the  commencement  of  this  self-mlled 
Empire,  which  was  escaping  from  his  hands  in  the  interior,  a 
donbtfol  assembly  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  a  hostile  one  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ministers  either  enemies  or  cans{H.« 
zators,  an  exhausted  country,  and  a  tnrbvdent  capital.  But.  he 
threw  himself  with  confidence  into  the  midst  of  his  anny»  his 
real  people,  kis  true  capital.  It  would  give  him  back  every- 
thing  if  it  only  gave  him  a  victory.  He  reckoned  upon  iMs 
victory  to  unravel  every  difficiilty  abroad,  and  to  subdue  all 
obstacles  at  home.  He  had  summed  up  his  thoughts  Hie 
evening  before  in  his  reply  to  one  of  his  intimates,  who  had 
ocmnselled  him  to  get  rid  of  Fouche  before  his  departure.  *'I 
am  going  to  jodn  the  army,'*  he  replied.  "  If  I  lose  the  game 
what  good  will  the  bleed  of  this  man  do  me  ?  His  execution 
will  have  no  object;  but  if  I  gain  it,  the  courier  that  brings 
the  news  will  be  the  bearer  also  of  the  order  for  his  arrest  and 
trial;  and  the  public  criers  when  announcing  the  follo^nu^ 
day  in  the  streets  the  triumph  of  our  arms,  will  acquaint  the 
people  at  the  same  time  with  the  condemnadoai  and  execution 
of  Fouch§,  as  a  traitor  to  his  conntry.  The  ne^vs  vail  be 
lost  Amidst  the  cries  of  victory;  not  a  soul  will  mnxmnr  at  the 
event"  ^ 

Thus  he  was  not  a&add  to  acknowledge  that  one  of  his 
mirnsters  was  more  powerful  than  himself  in  pnMio  ofiinion, 
and  that  this  opinion  protected  against  him  his  most  danger- 
ous enemies.  His  diotatoiBhip  was  nothing  but  a  name;  his 
govemmesut,  sinoe  his  return,  was,  in  realiiity,  only  a  triunr 
vinte,  in  which  the  party  of  the  fimpise  was  already  aubooli^ 
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nate  to  the  two  others;  the  party  of  the  nation  being  per- 
sonified in  Camot,  that  of  intrigue  represented  by  Fouche. 
Eeduced  to  the  necessity  of  temporising  \nth  the  one,  and  of 
menacing  the  other,  without  daring  to  strike,  he  hastened 
to  call,  for  the  second  time,  to  his  assistance,  the  military 
party,  and  to  regain  in  the  plains  of  Belgium  that  throne  of 
gloiy,  from  which  three  years  of  defeat  had  thrown  him  lower 
than  his  accomplices  of  1815.  He  was  still  Emperor  in  name, 
but  less  master  than  Fouche. 

Fouch6  knew  the  intentions  of  the  £mperor,  and  the  fate 
that  awaited  him,  if  Napoleon,  as  conqueror,  should  regain  the 
ascendant  which  he  now  disputed  with  him.  He  displayed,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  a  rare  audacity,  and  an  energetic  in- 
trepidity in  the  part  he  was  playing.  His  head  was  endangered 
eveiy  day  by  his  intrigues.  It  might  have  fallen  at  the  first 
movement  of  shame  or  rage  on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  He 
seemed  to  have  steeped  his  character  in  the  tragedies  of  the 
convention,  and  to  be  playing  with  death  suspended  at  the 
word  of  the  master,  as  he  had  played  vdth  execution  suspended 
at  a  gesture  from  Eobespierre.  Of  all  the  survivors  of  that 
epoch  he  alone  showed  that  he  was  not  exhausted,  or  weaiy  of 
temerity.  Thrown  by  his  bold  manoeuvre,  on  the  one  side 
between  tyranny  seeking  to  re-establish  itself,  and  liberty  striving 
to  revive;  and  on  the  other,  between  Napoleon,  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  countiy  to  his  interest,  and  France,  which  was  not  willing 
to  sacrifice  itself  totally  for  one  man;  Fouche  intimidated  the 
Emperor,  flattered  the  republicans,  reassured  France,  held  out 
a  signal  to  Europe,  encouraged  Louis  XVIII.,  negociated  with 
the  foreign  courts,  corresponded  by  signs  and  hints  with  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  and  by  his  attitude  kept  all  in  suspense.  A  difficult 
and  gigantic  part,  at  once  elevated  and  low,  but  tremendous — and 
one  to  which  history  has  not  hitherto  paid  sufficient  attention ;  a 
part  devoid  of  nobleness,  but  not  of  patriotism  or  moral  courage, 
in  which  a  subject  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  his  master,  a 
minister  above  his  sovereign,  an  old  pro-consul  of  the  Eeign  of 
Terror  above  the  kings  whom  he  had  punished,  and  whom  he 
was  going  to  recall  while  claiming  their  gratitude :  the  arbiter 
of  the  Empire,  of  the  Eestoration,  or  of  liberty,  but  arbiter 
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through  duplicity !  Such  a  part  is  not  to  be  found  iu  history, 
except  amongst  the  eunuchs,  masters  of  their  masters  under 
the  lower  empire  at  Byzantium,  or  amongst  the  mayors  of  the 
palace  of  the  kings  of  the  early  French  monarchy.  The  Car- 
dinal de  Betz,  in  modem  times,  had  something  of  this  genius  of 
intrigue  applied  to  affairs  of  state.  But  Fouch6  was  a  Cardinal 
de  Retz  of  a  more  tragic  caste,  struggling  with  men  and  events 
more  imposing  than  those  of  the  Fronde,  and  moving  thrones, 
congresses,  and  empires  with  the  same  threads  with  which  his 
prototype  only  moved  factions.  History,  whilst  condemning 
Fouch^,  cannot  refuse  to  him,  during  this  period  of  the  ''hundred 
days,"  aholdnessof  attitude,  a  superiority  in  the  management 
of  parties,  and  a  greatness  in  intrigue,  which  would  place  him 
in  the  rank  of  the  fiiist  statesmen  of  his  age,  if  modern  history 
recognised  real  statesmen  without  dignity  of  character,  and 
without  virtue. 

Napoleon,  who  had  stopped  a  few  hours  at  Soissons  and  at 
Laon,  to  hestow  a  glance  at  the  fortifications  of  these  two  cities, 
the  eventual  support  of  a  retreat,  arrived  on  the  Idth  at 
Ayesnes,  in  the  heart  of  his  grand  army.  He  found  himself 
once  more  an  Emperor  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  soldiers. 


BOOK  TWMTY-IOTH. 

The  14th  June — ^The  Emperor's  Order  of  the  Day  to  his  Army — ^His 
dispositions — ^Posifion  of  the  English  and  Prussian  Armies — ^Flan  oi 
l^apoleon— ^The  IMh  Jkine— ^The  Afmy  pMsM  the  frontisr—liaprii 
of  General  Qhrvd.on  CUuokxoi— SsfectigB  of  BoiumoBt— Pasfl«ge 
>of  the  Samhre — Entry  of  Napoleon  into  Charleroi— Arrival  of  Ney 
— Action  with  the  Prussians — New  disposition  of  the  French  Array 
— 'The  16th  June— Orden  to  Ney — Kapohoii  encomrtefs  BlwArar 
.beyond  FleiuuB-^Preah  otders—BatiteirfXigiy  liieti^u  of  W^ 
lingtan  at  Brussels  .till  the  15th — ^Action  of  Quatie-Bras — Doable 
movement  of  Drouet  d'Erlon — Distrust  of  the  French  Army — 
Napoleon's  orders  to  Ney-^The  Iflh  jrtme-—'Tlie  ^Emperor  msvbhes 
jigaintt  the  Englieh — Ereah  o»den— ^Hnaei^  pursues  the  iBffB». 
sians,  and  halts  at  Gemblouz — Napoleon  at  Quatre-Bras — Meeting 
of  the  Emperor  and  Ney — Field  of  Battle  of  Waterloo — Napoleon 
halts  at  Planchenoit-— His  dispositioiiB — Pfast  order  to  Gronchy — 
Hie  18th  June — ^March  of  ilihe  Fseoch  Aimy  agaimt  the  Eng^tiafe— 
Enthusiasm  of  the  Army  at  the  sight  of  Napoleon — Respective  situa- 
tions of  the  French  and  English  Armies — Second  order  to  Grouchy 
— Attack  on  the  Eir^isli  Army— Attack  on -and  ac^on  at  Hougou- 
sion^— AtUek  by  Neycon  .tiie  eentre  at  .the  fiqgliflii  ivmy  stMoafe- 
Saint-Jean — Capture  of  La  Haie-Sainte — Appearance  of  the  Army 
of  Bulow  on  the  right  of  Napoleon — Third  order  to  Grouchy — Cap- 
ture of  a  part  of  Mont- Saint- Jean — Panic  of  the  English  Army — 
Resistance  of  Wellington — Charge  of  the  English  cavalry  on  the 
artillery  of  Ney — Charge  of  Milhaut's  cuirassiers  on  the  summit  of 
Mont  Saint- Jean — Hopes  of  Victory — Flight  of  the  peasantry  and 
the  wounded  towards  Brussels — Panic  at  Brussels — State  of  the 
•  battle — Inaction  of  Marshal  Grouchy — His  march  on  Wavres — Ar- 
rival of  Bulow  at  St  Lambert-Action  of  Planchenoit — Charge 
of  the  French  cavalry  on  the  English — ^Attack  of  the  Guard — ^Arrival 
of  Blucher — ^Dejection  of  Napoleon — Defeat  of  the  French  Army- 
Conclusion. 


Napoleon  was  determined  not  to  check  the  enthusiasm  which 
his  presence  ever  created  in  his  camp,  where  his  appearance  was 
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8t  d! tsmesapvesageixf  titatlfle  and  ftTictoiy.  He  farougfat  to 
hk  soledeiB  horn  Baris  one  of  Tthose  '^^orders^of  tike  day"  wkaebi 
he  dictated  beforehand  to  the  pruicipal  officeni  of  his  6ta£^.and 
which  constituted  his  dialogue  with  bk  Bxsaifu  Ko  one  better 
n&deistood  Hie  language  'Of  liioae  inbten  hsoangues  which 
give  the  impulse  to  vast  tbodjes  of  ddaeiplinQd  men,  aiid  fOa 
which  his  name,  as  it  were,  af&xed  the  stamp  of  futurity.  He 
also  affected  with  superstitious  toare  a  comcidence  between  the 
day  of  his  arrival  at  the  army  and  the  battles  he  intended  to 
fi^t,  with  one  of  the  anniveiBaiieB  'of  dhose  gteat  actions 
which  were  the  Iliad  of  bn^onip;  as  iif  desiroiis  oi  invokiiig 
fortune  to  be  faithful  to  >herBdlf,*by  |;xmg  him  one  more  {no- 
tary on  the  day  she  had  sOready  made  him:a«(mqneior. 

**  Soldiers'!"  thus  began  the  order  of  i^  day,  *<Kbas  ia 
tlie  amnversaiy  ctf  Marengo  and  of  Fciedland,  whidh  twioe  de- 
dded  the  destiny  of  Europe.  Then,  as  ofijer  Aimterlitz,  and  after 
Wagram,  we  were  too  genevonsi  We  confided  in  Khe  protas- 
tations  and  the  oaths  of  the  prineesin'hom  we  soffered  to  remain 
upon  their  thrones:  notwithstanding  wiudi,  they  have  now 
ooaleaced  among  t^emselveB,  ainmigat  the  :indepfiDdeiice.8nd 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  iFimnee ;  and  ha^dng  eommenoed  ithe 
most  mijust  of  ^aggressions.  Let  us  march,  .then,  ta  imeet 
them'!    Are  we  no  longer  the  fsaniB  men  ? 

**  Soldiers !  At  Jena,  agadnst  these  identical  Pmaedans,  who 
are  now  so  arrogant,  yon  were  only  one  againat  three  !  At 
Montmirail,  you*  were  only  one  against  six ! 

^The  Saxona,  the  Belgians,  the  Hano^eriana,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  confederation  of  the  Hhme,  bewail  the  neoea- 
sity  of  lending  their  arms  to  the  cause  of  prinoes  who  are  the 
enemies  of  justice  and  the  rights  of  nations.  They  know  tfuub 
this  coalition  is  insatiable;  and  that  after  having  doFoured 
12,000,000  of  Poles,  12,000,000  of  Italians,  1^000,000  of 
Saxons,  and  ((,000,000  of  Bdgxana,  it  will  alee  devaur  the 
second  class  states  of  Germany. 

'*  Fools  that  they  are !  A  moment  of  piosperiiy  Insiilifided 
them;  Imt  the  oppression  and  innniliation  of  the  Ftea^dk 
people  are  beyond  tibeir  power.  If  they  enter  Fnmee,  there 
they  iriU  find  their  tomb ! 


J 
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"  Soldiers !  We  have  forced  marches  to  make,  battles  to 
wage,  perils  to  encounter ;  but  with  constancy  the  yictory  will 
be  ours.  The  rights,  the  honour,  and  the  happiness  of  our 
country  wUl  be  recovered. 

**  For  every  Frenchman  who  has  a  heart,  the  moment  has 
now  arrived  either  to  conquer  or  perish !" 

II. 

These  words  were  repeated  by  the  army  with  daring  enthu- 
siasm. The  more  it  felt  itself  isolated  in  France,  the  prouder 
it  became  of  fighting  alone  fot  the  country  it  longed  to  avenge, 
and  for  the  Emperor  it  had  crowned  in  spite  of  France.  It 
burned  to  redeem  Its  fault  by  victory ;  and  it  would  have 
defied  the  whole  coalition  unaided.  Old  and  young  soldiers 
had  but  one  soul.  Theirs  was  no  longer  the  courage  of  hope 
with  which  Napoleon  had  inspired  these  veteran  bands  in 
Italy,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Germany ;  it  was  the  less  noisy,  but 
more  resolute  courage  of  despair.  The  generals  and  officers 
alone  calculated  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  they  were  going 
to  fight,  but  the  soldiers  took  no  account  of  them.  They  had 
forgotten  181d,  1818,  and  1814;  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
had  blotted  out  those  sinister  recollections.  They  firmly 
believed  that  exile  had  rendered  him  invincible.  He  was  no 
longer  in  their  eyes  the  man  of  Moscow,  of  Leipsic,  and  of 
Fontainebleau,  but  of  Marengo  and  of  Austerlitz.  They  were 
quite  certain  of  inscribing  another  immortal  name  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  battles  of  the  Empire. 

But  Napole(m  missed  the  greatest  of  his  generals  to  whom 
he  had  been  long  accustomed.  Almost  all  his  corps  d'armie 
were  commanded  by  generals,  brave  and  illustrious,  it  is  true, 
but  of  the  second  class ;  and  the  names  of  their  chiefs  no 
longer  &scinated  the  imaginations  of  the  soldiers.  Marshal 
Soult,  it  is  true,  was  with  the  Emperor,  but  his  name  inspired  the 
superior  officers  of  the  army  with  as  much  distrust  as  respect ; 
so  much  had  he  been  altered  by  the  Restoration.  There  were 
no  longer  any  marshals  at  the  heads  of  corps  d'armSe,  with  the 
exception  of  Grouchy,  recently  promoted  :  Napoleon  felt  this. 
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He  summoned  Morder  and  Ney,  the  latter  of  whom  had  retired 
in  discontent  to  his  estate  of  Coudreaox. 

He  conferred  upon  Mortier  the  command  of  the  20,000 
men  of  his  Imperial  Guard.  The  other  marshals  were  either 
superannuated,  disaffected,  or  worn  out  in  the  toils  of  war; 
and  the  Emperor  could  not  pardon  the  abatement  of  their 
ardour  during  the  last  few  years.  "  They  will  work  no  more,'' 
he  exclaimed,  "they  must  now  have  sumptuous  hotels,  and 
beds  of  down,  in  place  of  the  straw  of  our  bivouacs;  and  I 
must  replace  them  with  younger  men  whom  I  have  not  yet 
enriched."  He  forgot  that  an  epoch  cannot  be  renewed.  The 
drst  warlike  generation  which  had  sprung  from  the  revolution 
was  all  mowed  down 

Ney  and  Mortier  arrived  at  head-quarters  as  soon  as  him- 
self. Mortier,  cold  and  intrepid  as  duty;  Ney,  fluctuating 
between  his  ardour  and  his  remorse;  at  all  times  the  first 
soldier  of  the  French  army,  but  fitter  henceforward  by  the 
uneasiness  of  his  heart  to  rush  upon  death  than  to  secure 
victory. 

The  two  armies  of  the  enemy  now  in  front  of  Napoleon 
were,  as  we  have  seen  before,  on  the  left  the  anmy  of  Lord 
Wellington,  100,000  strong,  commanded  under  him  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Lord  Hill,  and  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

The  Prussian  army  of  Blucher,  numbering  about  130,000 
men,  were  commanded  by  Generals  Ziethen,  Pirch,  Thielman, 
and  Bulow. 

These  two  armies,  comprising  thus  230,000  men  against 
120,000,  were  by  no  means  ready  for  action  on  the  14th  of 
June.  There  was  a  distance  of  several  leagues  between  them ; 
and  they  were  waiting,  in  a  somewhat  negligent  manner,  the 
coming  up  into  line  of  the  other  allied  armies,  and  the  Eussian 
reserve,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Austrianff  under  Schwartzen- 
berg  into  France,  as  a  signal  for  their  advance.  They  never 
once  suspected  the  projects  of  the  Emperor ;  they  were  even 
ignorant  of  his  departure  from  Paris,  and  his  presence  at 
Avesnes;  nothing  was  stirring  before  them  in  the  French 
cantonments,  and  they  expected  that  many  days  would  still 
elapse  before  they  were  called  upon  to  act   They  were  not  con- 
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enlmlted;  in  (dwit,  aaHier  fb£  msrok  or  jbf  aetinok.  Tlua  pro- 
found ignoraace-  in  vibkOi  the  Fnuniaa  aod  EngliaL  snnies 
were  two  days  Wore  the  hatde,  pnnres  that  the  secret  of  the 
Emperor's  plaas^  and  those  of  his  cabinet,  had  not  transpiBBd ; 
and  t^t  Fouch^,  who  was  preparing  in  ease  of  a  reviRBe  to 
^Ye  up  the  man  Napoleon,,  would  not  at  least  ^ve  up  in  him 
the  general  and  the  hlood  of  the  soldiers  of  France.  Thn  is 
the  troth. 

III. 

Napoleon,  who  had  fbiraeen  eveiydnog'  at  Paris,  -wm  eon- 
finned  in  the  justness  of  his  military  conceptiona  on  approachiDg 
the  field  of  battle.  The  negligence  and  scattered  state  of  the 
army  of  Wellingtou,  who  required,  two  or  tiirae  daya  to  con- 
centrate his  troops  on  the  left,  gave  the  Emperor  the  time 
that  was  striotly  necessary  to  atteusk,  fi^^t,  and  dnre  hack  the 
army  of  Blucher,  before  the  En^icdi  army  oould  get  wfthin 
reach  of  the  first  battle.  Tha  impetnona  character,  and  loah 
and  adventurous  bravery  of  Blucher,  precious  qualitieaia'liie 
leader  of  an  advanced  goazd,  but  filial  in^  a  manoeuvring 
general,  were  fecvourable  to  the  Emperor  under  the  cinaun 
stances.  He  faresaw,  judgmg  from  Blucher*s  character,  that 
the  ProBsian  army,  carried  awsr^  by  the  impetuosity  of  its 
chief,  would  fail  in  prudence,  and  not  iall  back,  without  fight- 
ing, upon  Wellington ;  but  that  it  would  accept  a  battle  sin§^- 
handed,  with  an  equal  or  even  an  inferior  force  to  the  enemy, 
rather  than  seem  to  hesitate  or  temporise  before  the  French 
The  slow,  sure,  and  temporising  genius  of  Wellington,  on  the 
contrary,  gave  him  confidence  with  respect  to  the  English ;  for 
he  felt  assured  from  the  information  of  his  spies  in  Belghun, 
that  this  general  would  not  make  a  forward  movement  in  aid  of 
Blucher,  until  he  had  assembled,  concentrated,  and  disposed 
all  his  scattered  ^visions.  Upwards  of  eight^nd-forly  hours 
were  necessary  to  effect  this  concentration,  and  more  Idian  two 
marches  to  traverse  obliquely  the  sixteen  leagues  whick  lay 
between  Brussels  and  the  head-quarterv  of  Blucher. 

This  was  time  enou]^  for  two  victories  and  a  whola  earn 
paign  for  the  rapid  genius  of  Napoleon.    Fortune^  gave  him  on 
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the  very  fiistday  tha  macuBasM^ihat  La  likadidboTSiiilluotiian^ 
and  which  he  had  so  oftea'  made  uaa/.e!  iai.alLhis  'vei8«.4he 
sudden  ixraptba  mitibhis  united  iamsB  upoalihe  eanteo  ef.  the 
enemy's  army,  aa  i£  te>  didder  it  into  two.  trmikst  and  cmabxt 
with  both  his  ansa,  while  it  could  only  nesist  him.  witki  oaa. 
But  this  daring  and.  dec^erate  exploit,  wihishi  akiieet  always 
succeeded  witih  him,  lequiied  weU-seasoned  troops,  ^miaad 
imperturbable  like  himadf,  under  a  double  fire.  He  had  lihem 
on  this  occasion  in  his  gmnd  army  of  chosen  men^  oYexy  bat- 
talion of  which  had  a  soul  equal  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  this 
final  struggle ;  he  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  &  single  day. 

IV. 

On  the  Idth  June,  one  hour  after  his  arrival  at  Avesnea, 
the  o£&cers  of  the  Emperor's  sta^  hastened  to-  distribute  to 
the  different  commandants  of  divisions  of  the  grand  army,  the 
orders  to  break  ground^  to  march  upon  their  respectibre  pos^ 
lions  from  the  exifcreme-  frontier,  and  to  encamp,  there.  Tbia 
was  the  prelude  of  the  movement:  the  Emperor  himself  ap- 
proaching the  centre  of  his  line^  moved  his  head-quarters  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th  to  Beaumont.  From  thence  he  issiued 
during  the  night  the  general  order  of  the  movement  to  each 
division  and  corps  d'aamSe,  The  hour,  the  directiony  and  the 
object  of  each  of  these  movements  had  been  calculated  on  the 
map,  by  distances  with  the  compass,  and  according  to  the  diflB.- 
culties  or  facilities  of  the  route,  so  that  each  division,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  greater  or  less  space  it  had  to  traverse,  marched  from 
its  bivouac  at  different  hours,  to  support  the  divisions  in  ad- 
vance to  the  right  and  left;  and  to  arrive  at  the  same  moment 
at  their  proper  position.  A  vast  line  of  batUe  in  march,  ready 
to  fight  at  every  step  it  took  upon  an  enemy's  soil. 

General  Gerard,  according  to  this  order  of  movement,  was 
the  first  to  march  from  the  environs  of  Philippeville,  and  to 
convolve  towards  Charleroi.  A  remarkable  defection  signa- 
lised the  first  movement  of  this  corpse  d^armee  in  advance. 
General  Bourmont  oommanded  one  of  the  divisions  of  Gerard. 
We  have  before  seen  the  hesitation  of  this  old  Yendian 
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chief  at  the  moment  that  Marshal  Ney,  whose  second  in  com 
mand  he  was,  was  himself  wavering  at  Lohs-le-Saulnier,  be- 
tween his  duty  and  his  weakness.  Boonnont  had  not  exerted 
himself  sufficiently  to  deter  him  from  this  &tal  lapse  of  honour : 
he  had,  however,  quitted  the  marshal  during  his  march  to 
Paris,  ashamed  of  proceeding  thus  in  opposition  to  the  cause 
of  his  early  exploits.  But  after  the  entrance  of  Bonaparte  into 
Paris,  Bourmont,  for  a  moment  undecided,  had  again  solicited 
a  command  in  the  grand  army.  Napoleon,  who  distrusted 
him,  not  as  a  soldier  but  as  a  royalist,  had  refused,  but  the 
entreaties  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  the  assurances  of  Gerard,  who 
had  answered  for  him  to  the  Emperor,  had  surmounted  the 
objections  of  Napoleon. 

Bourmont  had  received  the  command  of  the  third  division 
of  Gerard.  Without  doubt  he  was  too  brave  to  have  premedi- 
tated, on  assuming  this  command,' the  treachery  he  committed ; 
but  his  want  of  firmness  had  thrown  him,  as  a  similar  weak- 
ness had  thrown  Ney  two  months  before,  into  one  of  those 
ambiguous  situations  beyond  the  control  of  weak  characters ; 
where  the  heart  is  on  one  side  and  honour  on  the  other,  kad 
where  the  man  is  unfaithful  to  both  and  to  himself  at  the  same 
time,  for  want  of  having  decidedly  chosen  his  party  and  his 
position.  Eemorse  for  having  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Em- 
peror seized  on  Bourmont  at  sight  of  his  old  colours  mingled 
Avith  the  colours  of  the  coalition.  He  trembled  at  being  con- 
founded by  the  King  whom  he  had  served,  and  by  his  old 
military  companions  of  La  Vendee,  with  the  generals  of  Na- 
poleon who  were  contending  with  them  for  the  country  and 
the  throne.  He  did  not  wish  to  betray,  therefore  he  deserted ; 
but  he  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  in  face  of  the  enemy  in  the 
field. 

Such  a  defection,  without  intending  to  betray,  in  effect 
did  so ;  for  it  spread  uncertainty  and  suspicion  Uurongh  the 
army  which  Bourmont  abandoned  on  the  eve  of  batUe.  It 
made  every  soldier  look  upon  his  general  as  a  traitor,  and  every 
general  see  a  traitor  in  his  companion :  it  shook  everything  in 
the  French  camp,  and  encouraged  everything  in  that  of  the 
enemy ;  it  struck  a  note  of  alarm  and  distrust  in  every  heart 
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Aecompanied  by  Adjutant  Commandant  Glouet,  an  officer 
avowedly  royalist,  who  had  neither  the  personal  engagementsf 
nor  responsibility  of  command  of  Bourmont,  by  the  chef- 
d*e8cadron  Villoutreys,  an  officer  who  had  been  offended  by 
Napoleon,  and  by  his  three  aides-de-camp,  Bourmont,  escorted 
like  Dumouriez  by  a  body  of  cavaby,  left  his  camp  at  day- 
break, as  if  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  When  he  had  reached 
a  certain  distance  from  his  troops,  he  dismissed  his  escort,  de- 
livered to  the  sub-officer  who  commanded  it  letters  for  General 
Gerard,  and  galloping  with  his  officers  towards  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Prussian  army,  he  disappeared  to  the  eyes  of  his 
astonished  escort  behind  the  screen  of  Prussian  cavalry.  In  a 
few  hours  Bourmont  joined  General  Blucher  against  whom  he 
was  manoeuvring  in  the  morning. 

It  is  not  known  whether  he  communicated  to  him  the  Em- 
peror's order  of  march,  with  which  he  was  acquainted  as  com- 
mandant of  a  French  division,  but  his  presence  alone'  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  Blucher  with  the  movement  of  Gerard  upon 
Charleroi.  It  put  the  Prussians  on  their  guard  against  any 
surprise  by  the  fourth  corps  d'armee ;  it  made  them  understand 
by  this  partial  movement  the  general  movement  with  which  it 
was  to  correspond ;  and  it  made  the  enemy  acquainted  a  few 
houi^  sooner  with  the  Emperor's  intentions. 

Blucher  received  Bourmont.  The  deserter  hastened  to 
present  himself  at  Ghent,  where  he  was  received  by  the  royaUsts 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XYIII.  with  coldness  and  suspicion ;  some 
conceiving  that  he  arrived  too  sobn  for  his  honour,  and  others^* 
too  late  for  his  fidelity.  He  languished  there  in  a  state  of 
isolation,  the  first  penalty  of  acts  which  do  not  explain  them- 
selves. He  subsequently  regaimed  the  favour  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  direction  of  the  army,  victory,  even,  in  the  African  expedi- 
tion, pardon,  gloiy,  greatness,  but  esteem  never.  His  name  re- 
mains suspended  in  the  eye  of  histoiy  between  a  weaknesa 
and  a  defection. 

V. 

Gerard,  dismayed  on  learning  the  desertion  of  Bourmont, 
hastened  to  harangue  his  disquieted  troops,  and  sent  to  acquaint 

3  X 
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the  Emperor  with  an  event  which  might  difiooneert  his  plana 
byrevedingthem.  The  Emperor,  on  receiving  the  intelligence, 
ordered  Gerard  to  suspend  his  direct  movement  upon  Charleroi, 
and  to  countermarch,  in  order  to  deceive  Blucher.  This  first 
night  was  troubled  in  the  camp  of  the  Emperor  by  that  bos- 
picion,  which  is  invariably  the  source  of  panio  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  soldiers. 

The  action  of  the  following  day,  th«  15  th,  effined,  however, 
these  presentiments  of  evil  from  the  minds  of  the  troops,  whose 
columns  crossed  the  Sambre  victoriously  under  the  fire  of 
the  Prussian  outposts,  who  were  driven  back,  and  pushed 
on  beyond  Charleroi.  This  was  carried  from  the  hills  of  the 
Sambre,  that  serve  as  so  many  steps  to  the  eminence  of  Flea- 
ms. At  eleven  o'clock  the  Emperor  entered  Charleroi  with  the 
guard.  Reille  and  D'Erlon,  at  the  head  of  two  other  awjw 
d'arrrUet  had  preceded  him. 

Marshal  Ney,  who  arrived  from  Paris  at  Charleroi  at  the 
same  moment  as  the  Emperor,  received  the  oommflixd  in  cMxd 
of  these  two  eorjpi  d^armee,  comprising  about  40,000  men,  vnth 
orders  to  scale  the  heights  of  Fleums,  to  dHve  back  Ziethen, 
vigorously  to  hold  them  against  this  section  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  to  seize  immediately  on  the  position  called  Quatre- 
Bra$ ;  to  observe  Wellington  there,  whilst  the  Emperor  engaged^ 
with  the  mass  of  the  grand  army,  the  army  of'  Blucher. 

"  Do  you  know  this  position  well  ?**  said  the  Emperor  to 
his  genend.  "  Yes,  Sfire,**  replied  the  marshal,  "  it  was  there 
that  I  made  my  first  campaign  twenty  years  ago.  Qu«tre-Bnis 
is  the  l^ey  of  everything  on  this  vast  field  of  mmioBavre." 
"  Well,*'  said  the  Emperor,  *'  concentrate  there  your  40,000 
men  of  Beille  and  CErlon ;  fdrtifyyour  army  there  by  deflm* 
sire  field  woi^s ;  hasten  them,  so  that  by  midnight  this  position 
occupied'  and  impregnable  shall  answer  to  mo  fbr  the  En^isb.** 
••  Depend  upon  me,"  replied  Ney.  "  In  two  hours  I  shidl  be  at 
Quatre-Bras,  with  my  40,000  men,  if  the  EngHsh  should  not 
get  there  before  me."  The  marshal  recovering  all  his  ardour 
in  the  moment  of  action  quitted  the  Emperor  to  execute  his 
ozdevs. 
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Ney  had  scarcely  departed  v/taai  liie  Emperor  lumsell^ 
uneasj  at  the  immobility  of  his  advance  guard  on.  die  heights 
of  Fleurus,  left  Ohaiibroi  on  hofsebaek,  Mo^md  bj  a  party  of 
the  Impeiial  Guard,  to  qoicken  liie  tDO  tardy  netreat  of  2iietfaen, 
which  kept  back  his  moTementon  Blucher.  On  aEiiTing  at 
the  heights,  he  ordered  Grenerai  Lecouxt  to  tedce  the  sqnadzoiiB 
on  duty  of  his  escort^  and  sfv^ep  Zietfaen  fmm  ha»  posiJtioii. 
LeeoBTt  obeyed;  pmshed  fonrnrd.  his  s^zadrona^  and:  dispersed 
the  10,000  Pnusians,  but  fall  himsdf  ia  tbe  mDment  of 
▼ictoiy. 

The  Emperor  lamented*  his  loss;  and  zetnined  slowly  to 
Charleroi,  to  press  forward  his  last  columns  retarded  by  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  Sambre  TAiq  day  was  dnming  to  a 
dose.  Gerard,  delayed  by  the  coonteiHxrdarB  occasioned' by 
the  defection  of  Bonnnont,  had  scarcely  time  to  osobb  iht 
Bambre  and  take  up  his  appointed  position.  Napoleon,  befinre 
engaging  the  grand  army  more  in  advance  on  the  hiilB  and 
eminences  of  Fleurus,  waited  peaceably^  until  Ney  cdioald'  send 
him  intelligence  of  the  oocupation  of  Qoatie^Bias. 

vn. 

That  general,  alt&mgh  he  had  not  yet  aarived  at  Qvatrs- 
Bras,  which  was  contested  widi  his  adveaoe  guard  by  c  single 
Belgian  battalion  of  Tiince  Bernard  of  Saxe^Weimac^  thought 
himself  so  certain  of  being  there  next  day,  that  he  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  that  he  had  already  arrived  there.  Stopped  tar  a 
moment  by  surprise  at  the  noise  of  the  Emperor'^  camxm 
heard  in  the  diiecckm  of  Fleurus,  Ney  halted  his  ooiimms  to 
keep  them  within  leaoh  of  the  Emperor,  in  eaBsr  of  necessity. 
When  the  firing  had  ceased  he  resumed  Im  movement;  but 
night  had  &llen,  and  the  troops  were  fatigued  with  two  days' 
march.  Thinking  himself  equally  certain  of  oeenpying  Quatre- 
Bres  without  remstance,  the  foDowing  day  as  wdl  as  that  night, 
Ney  had  forestalled  the  event  by  infbn&ing  the  I^perortfiit 
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he  was  actoally  in  possession.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  what 
fiEital  consequences  this  involantaiy  inexactitude  of  Nej,  and 
these  delays  in  the  literal  execution  of  his  orders,  produced  on 
the  operations  of  the  following  days. 

The  Emperor  occupied  the  night  at  Charleroi  in  effecting 
an  innovation  in  the  relations  of  his  staff  mth  the  different 
oorps  d'armiej  which  would  seem  to  produce  more  unity  in  his 
movements,  but  which  somewhat  lessened  the  rapid  trans- 
mission of  orders  on  the  field  of  batde.  He  divided  the  whole 
of  the  grand  army  into  three  masses,  a  right  and  left  wing, 
and  a  centre,  as  an  army  in  action  ;  the  left  wing  comprising 
40,000  men  under  Marshal  Ney,  having  under  him  Heille 
and  D*Erlon  for  the  infantry,  and  Eellermann  and  Lefevre 
Desnoiiettes  for  the  cavaliy.  The  right  wing  under  Marshal 
Grouchy,  seconded  by  Yandamme  and  Gerard  for  the  infantiy, 
and  Excelmans,  Fi|jol,  and  Milhaud  for  the  cavalry ;  finally, 
the  centre,  commanded  by  the  Emperor  himself,  with  Lobau 
commanding  the  infantry,  and  about  20,000  men  of  his  Im- 
perial Guard.  Each  of  these  armies  reckoned  nearly  40,0Q0 
combatants. 

This  measure,  which  appeared  natural  and  simple  at  the 
opening  of  a  campaign  in  which  every  day  might  produce 
an  action,  relaxed  the  direct  ties  which  had  hitherto  drawn 
closer  the  connection  between  the  tent  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
eecondaiy  divisions  of  his  army.  It  discontented  the  generals 
of  these  divisions,  by  making  them  subordinate  to  marshals 
with  whom  they  donsidered  themselves  equal,  and  by  depriving 
them  of  some  of  their  responsibility  and  their  gloiy. 

On  the  16th,  not  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
advanced  from  Charleroi,  after  having  sent  orders  to  Marshal 
Grouchy,  commanding  his  right  wing,  to  march  on  the  position 
of  Sombref,  and  to  establish  himself  there  with  Yandamme 
and  Gerard,  his  seconds  in  command.  Being  informed  at  the 
same  time  of  the  delay  which  Ney  had  experienced  the 
evening  before  in  the  occupation  of  Quatre-£ras,  he  wrote  to 
him  to  reiterate  the  order  to  seize  upon  this  position  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  to  push  forward  from  thence  advance 
guards  on  the  road  to  Brussels,  to  observe  the  movements  of 
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Wellington;  finally,  to  cover  the  space  between  Quatre-Bras 
and  Sombref,  the  point  upon  which  he  had  directed  Grouchy, 
and  where  he  was  going  to  concentrate  his  own  troops  towards 
the  close  of  the  day. 

Not  content,  however,  with  these  orders,  communicated  by 
his  Major-General  Soult,  the  Emperor  dictated  to  M.  de 
Flahaut,  one  of  his  bravest  and  most  intimate  aides-de-camp, 
instructions  more  detailed  and  more  confidential  for  Marshal 
Ney.  These  instructions  revealed  to  him  the  Emperor's 
intention  of  pushing  him  forward  with  his  40,000  men  upon 
Brussels,  as  soon  as  he  himself  should  have  beaten  or  driven 
back  the  Prussians  as  far  as  Gembloux. 

"  Brussels,**  he  said  to  him,  "  shall  be  the  pivot  ol  the 
campaign ;  this  capital  once  occujHed,  will  disconcert  Wellington 
and  the  Prussians  at  the  same  time,  and  the  English  army 
will  float  about,  cut  off  from  Mons  and  from  Ostend.  Prepare 
yourself  on  the  first  word  you  hear  from  me  to  push  forward 
upon  it  your  eight  divisions,  in  conformity  with  the  part  1 
shall  have  taken  to-morrow,  perhaps  this  evenin'g,  perhaps  in 
three  hours  hence.**  This  part  depended,  as  he  conceived,  on 
the  degree  of  firmness  he  should  find  in  the  battalions  of 
Blucher 

M.  de  Flahaut  departed  He  was  scarcely  gone  when 
Marshal  Soult  wrote  again  to  Ney  by  another  officer,  to  inform 
him  that  Blucher  was  at  Namur,  that  his  dispositions  made  him 
apprehensive  that  he  would  direct  his  masses  upon  Quatre 
Bras,  and  also  to  give  to  the  marshal  the  division  of  Kellermani- 
as  a  reinforcement,  in  the  event  of  his  having  to  resist  thes* 
masses.  The  groping  of  an  army  in  the  dark  is  evident  ii. 
these  orders ;  but  neither  the  fears  of  Soult  as  to  the  presence 
of  the  Prussians  at  Quatre-Bras,  nor  the  hopes  of  the  Emperor, 
borne  to  Ney  by  Flahaut,  were  well  founded.  Blucher,  by  his 
rapidity  and  his  resolution,  had  deceived  them  all.  Leaving 
Namur  the  preceding  evening,  he  had  forestalled  the  Emperor, 
and  concentrated  80,000  men  upon  Sombref,  the  point  of 
junction,  as  he  foresaw,  of  Grouchy  and  Napoleon. 

At  two  o'clock,  the  Emperor  on  entering  Fleurus,  where  he 
was  expected  by  his  advanced  posts,  was  amazed  to  find  before 
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liim  at  Sombref  the  whole  l^rossian  armj,  which  he  did  not 
expect  till  two  days  later.  He  dismounted,  passed  beyond  his 
posts  and  vedettes,  and  ascended  to  the  summit  of  a  windmill, 
which  commanded  the  naked  plain  of  Fleurus,  whence  he  con- 
tenqplated  alone  the  innumerable  bayonets  with  which  fhls 
plain  was  covered,  at  a  short  distance  from  him. 

All  his  plans  of  the  day,  and  of  the  evening  before,  weiB 
baffled  by  this  concentration,  and  by  this  unexpected  presence 
of  £lucher,  who  intercepted  the  route  to  Sombref,  where  he 
had  hoped  to  precede  him.  On  the  other  hand  the  sepamte 
battle  with  the  Prussians  which  lie  was  in  search  of,  thus 
offered  itself  to  his  wish.  He  accepted  at  the  same  time 
the  disappointment  of  fortune,  and  the  flEivour  she  offered 
him  in  exchange.  He  instantly  altered  liis  plan,  and  modified 
all  his  orders.  Yandamme  and  Gerard  were  recalled  from  Ute 
direction  of  Sombref,  and  countermarched  upon  Fleurus.  Key 
received  orders  to  attack  everything  that  was  around  liim  at 
Quatre-£ras,  and  to  fall  back  immediately  after  on  the  Em- 
peror, to  crush  with  £he  weight  of  his  40,000  men  the  army 
of  Blucher.  **  You  will  thus  take  him  in  the  rear,"  wrote  Ifhe 
Emperor.  "His  army  is  lost  If  you  act  vigorously.  The 
fate  of  France  is  in  your  hands ;  therefore  advance  on  Brie." 

Brie  was  a  village  to  the  left  of  Fleurus.  A  volunteer 
officer,  brave  and  adventurous,  the  Marquis  de  Forbin  Janson, 
who  had  maintained  the  war  singly  in  Burgundy  in  1814,  m&i 
a  free  corps  levied  at  his  own  expense,  was  charged  by  the 
Emperor  himself  with  this  note.  "  In  {tree  hours,"  he  said, 
while  recommending  celerity  to  M.  de  rort)in,  **  the  fate  of 
the  war  may  be  decided ;  all  depends  on  the  promptness  and 
energy  of  Marshal  Ney.** 

Comprising  the  cavalry  of  KeTlermann  which  Sonlt  had 
seoit  to  Ney,  this  officer  had  now  under  liis  orders  nearly 
50,00Q  combatants. 

VIIL 

Meanwhile  Oie  day  was  passing,  and  yet  the  Emperot, 
desirous  of  giving  Ney  time  to  receive  and  to  execute  his 
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4»rddn^  did  not  give  his  impatient  army  tbe  signal  of  battle. 
One  hundied  thousand  Prussians  of  Blucher's  annj  were  now 
hefere  him,  the  centre  in  advance  of  Brie^and  the  two  wings  in 
the  village  of  St.  Amand  and  at  ligny,  with  a  vast  extent  of 
flkoost  naked  table-laad  between  the  two  fronts.  The  fbench. 
fiMsaed  in  Ikont  and  in  advance  of  Fleuros,  did  not  number 
xaosre  than  60,000  combatants,  but  they  pomprised  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and  the  flower  of  the  army,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Em- 
peror himself.  Confidence  multiplied  tenfold  their, strength 
and  their  ardour.  An  army  in  such  a  position  is  not  to  be 
xeckoned  by  numbers  but  by  hearts ;  it  is,  in  fact,  what  it 
believes  itself  to  be^  and  the  French  army  felt  itself  invincible 
It  devoured  with  its  eyes  the  space  between  Fleuorus  and 
St  Amand.  The  Emperor  calculating  the  time  necessary  to 
enable  Ney  to  approach  him  hy  the  sound  of  :hifi  cannon,  al 
hiDg&i  issued  orders  to  Vandttnme  and  to  Gerard  to  cany 
St.  Amand* 

This  long  village,  built  on  a  gentle  slope  inclining  towards 
Fleums»  covered  with  avenues,  hedges,  orchards,  ponds,  en- 
closureBi  and  ravines  eontaining  little  water  couises,  concealed 
the  Prussians  &om  the  French  army,  and  offered  as  many 
natural  fortifications  as  there  were  hamlets,  farms,  aud  houses 
detached  from  each  other. 

.  Yandamme,  without  beuig  retarded  for  an  instant  by  the 
Prussian  artillery,  whose  smoking  batteries  from  under  those 
maeses  of  foliage  were  ploughing  the  plain,  advanced  at  the 
laead  of  his  division  of  infantry,  and  arrived  at  the  first  clumps 
of  trees  which  concealed  the  enemy  from  him.  Then,  dashing 
lorward  amidst  cries  of  *'  Vive  rEmpereur  I""  to  the  assault  of 
&o0e  successive  sta^s  crowned  with  batteries  and  bayonets, 
received  the  Prussian  fire  into  his  decimated  ranks,  without  re 
lazing  his  speed,  disiqpjpoarod  from  the  eyes  of  the  French 
army  under  this  cloud  of  trees  and  smoke,  carried  one  after 
another  all  the  village  jcedouhts,  attacked  the  enemy  even  in  the 
houses  nowtransfoaned  into  m  many  battle  fields,  cleared  the 
summit  of  the  eminence,  driving  the  Prussians  back  with  the 
bayonet,  and  pushing  th^n  into  the  ravine  which  ran  al(mg  the 
jolher  side  of  St  Anumd.    He  was  already  ascending,  beyond 
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the  village,  the  plateau  of  Brie,  when  Blucher  seeing  from  a 
distance  his  right  wing  thus  penetrated,  pushed  forward  some 
fresh  battalions  upon  Vandamme ;  led  them  on,  animated  them 
with  his  own  courage,  and  driving  hack  Yandamme's  infantry 
into  the  ravine,  forced  it  to  re-ascend  the  slope  of  St.  Amand, 
and  to  content  itself  with  occupying  against  the  Prussian 
troops  this  natural  fortress,  from  which  it  had  just  driven  them 
down 

IX. 
A 

Whilst  Vandamme  was  thus  beginning  the  battle  on  the 
left,  the  Emperor  contemplating  from  the  garret  window  of  the 
windmill  the  progress  of  his  left  wing,  sent  for  General 
Gerard,  who  had  scarcely  come  into  line  with  the  13,000  men 
he  commanded.  Napoleon  reproached  him  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
raillery  with  the  mistaken  confidence  which,  in  spite  of  himself 
and  of  Davoust,  he  had  reposed  in  Bourmont,  for  whose  fidelity 
G6rard  and  Ney  had  so  rashly  answered.  Then  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  church  tower  of  Ligny, 
on  the  summit  of  the  plain  to  the  right :  "  General  of  my 
fourth  corps,"  he  said  to  him  with  a  smile,  *' you  see  that  steeple 
beyond  the  ravine,  the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with 
Blucher *s  left  wing!  That  is  your  direction:  go  and  carty 
those  positions  from  the  enemy."  Gerard  mounted  his  horse 
at  the  foot  of  the  windmill,  galloped  towards  his  division,  and 
traversing,  to  the  music  of  his  military  bands,  the  plain  which 
separated  the  two  armies,  rushed  forward  like  Vandamme  to 
the  assault  of  Ligny. 

A  deep  ravine  in  advance  of  the  houses,  bristling  with 
batteries  and  battalions,  defended  the  entrance  of  Ligny,  which 
was  considered  impregnable.  Gerard  cleared  it,  though  he 
filled  it  with  his  own  dead  and  those  of  the  enemy.  His 
shells  and  those  of  the  Prussians  set  fire  to  the  farms  and 
nearest  houses  which  lined  the  broad  avenue  of  the  village^  and 
the  battle  raged  amidst  the  flames  which  from  street  to  street 
separated  the  combatants.  The  village  was  taken  and  retaken . 
four  times  in  successive  charges,  sometimes  by  the  French, 
sometimes  by  the  Prussians      Gerard,   who    felt   that  the 
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impatient  eye  of  the  Emperor  was  upon  him,  led  his  hattalions 
in  person  into  the  midst  of  the  fire.  Surrounded  in  one  of 
these  charges  hy  a  squadron  of  Prussian  lancers,  his  horse 
getting  his  feet  entangled  in  the  stubhle  of  a  com  field,  fell  and 
rolled  into  a  ditch.  His  stafiF  and  his  escort  hastened  to  raise 
their  general,  fighting  at  the  same  time  to  cover  him  from  the 
lances  of  the  enemy.  His  aide-de-camp,  Lafontaine,  killed  two 
desperate  assailants  amongst  this  group  of  officers,  and  his  sabre 
snapping  in  his  hand  he  still  fought  with  the  broken  remnant 
that  remained.  General  St.  Remy  fell  with  two  lance  wounds 
by  the  side  of  Gerard.  The  aide-de-camp  Duperron  sacrificed 
himself  to  save  his  general ;  he  gave  him  his  horse^  and  exerted 
himself  to  release  him  from  ihe  weight  of  his  own  which  was 
crushing  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

Vain  efforts !  Gerard  must  have  been  taken  or  killed 
in  the  midst  of  this  handful  of  officers  struggling  with  despe- 
ration in  his  defence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  son  of  Marshal 
Grouchy,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  chasseurs  under 
Gerard,  and  who,  on  perceiving  this  conflict,  darted  upon  the 
Prussians,  dispersed  them,  and  saved  his  general.  Ligny,  in 
flames,  was  at  length  carried  by  the  French,  the  fury  of  the  com  ■ 
batants  having  transformed  it  into  one  vast  heap  of  ashes  and 
dead  bodies.  Blucher  himself,  on  retiring  from  it,  acknowledged 
that  in  all  his  long  wars  he  had  never  seen  victory  contested 
and  won  with  such  desperate  courage.  400  pieces  of  cannon 
answering  each  other  from  line  to  line  across  the  plain  covered 
with  bullets,  with  earth,  with  fragments  of  arms,  and  ruins  of 
walls,  the  ravine  above  the  heads  of  the  combatants. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock  ;  and  Vandamme's  reserves  being 
engaged  on  the  side  of  Ligny,  this  was  the  moment  to  reinforce 
them  and  decide  the  battle.  The  Emperor,  who  had  in  hand 
20,000  men  of  his  guard  until  then  immovable,  sent  them 
forward  at  length  to  press  upon  the  enemy's  centre.  He 
suddenly  stopped  them  half  way  by  a  counter-order,  the  meaning 
of  which  the  soldiers  could  not  comprehend.  He  himself 
seemed  to  hesitate  in  giving  it. 

At  the  moment  he  was  thus  about  to  engage  his  last  troops, 
he  was  informed  by  aides-de-camp  of  Yandamme  that  this 
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geaeml  liad  seen  across  the  smoke  £ram  ike  soxamit  of  the 
Qhurda  tamsc  of  St  Amand,  a  eorps  d*afmie  of  about  30,000 
sum  ad^uidng  on  bis  left  in  tke  dixection  of  Brie.  Vandamma 
at  fiist  tlionght  •that  this  tamj  was  a  wing  of  Ney'Sr  hastening  to 
take  the  aDemyintflank  and  sear,  according  to  the  well-known 
plan  of  ibe  £mpeior.;  but  be  soon  after  saw  this  ineaq^lieable 
annj  change  the  route  by  which  it  was  approaching  him,iudt, 
as  if  nnde^edi  sad  feeling  its  way  with  no  ajy^arent  ol))aist» 
tbBQ  xetraoe^its  st^,  and  finaUj  disappear  behind  an  eminence 
at  the  extremity  of  the  plain.  He  communicated  these  observa 
lions  to  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  himself  was  confounded 
andastosishedat  the  intelligence.  He-delayed  two  whole  hours 
for  destiny  to  explain  itself.  Should  it  prove  a  wing  of  Ney's 
army,  its  arrival  must  be  awaited* — ^if  an  English  cohimn 
escaped  from  the  observation  of  that  maiBhal,  he  must  keep  in 
reserve  against  it  his  centre  and  his  guard. 

But  hs  waited  in  vain;  nothing  re^i^ppeaored.  He  had 
now  only  a  £»w  moments  of  daylight  left.  He  must  either 
asknowlcdge  himself  vanquished,  orcon^lete  his  victory;  for 
the  next  day  would  double  the  forces  of  the  Prussians,  whose 
cannon  had  donbiless  gi;ren  notice  to  WeUingtou  of  the  action. 
He  mounted  his  horse  again,  and  pushed  his  dO,000  firesh 
eomhetantsacross  the  plain  of  Ekurus.  On afpproaohing  the 
Prusloan  line  he  divided  them  into  three  columns:  one  in 
the  centre,  where  he  himself  was.;  the  other  two  directed 
flbliqnely,  ime  towards  Yandamme  with  the  cuirassiers,  the 
pseor  greaadiers,  and  the  dragoons  of  his  goaid,  to  ewetep  freon 
the  plateau  of  Bme  the  right  wing  oi  Blttchei,.and  the  other 
tawavdt  Gerard  at  Ligny 


These  troops,  iaritated  at  the  long  stateof  inactioa  in  which 
they  had  been  kept,  dashed  forward  on  these  two  heights,  to 
siq^port,  rescue,  and  avenge  their  comrades.  General  Gdiaid, 
a  young  officer  to  whom  the  ExAperor  waapartial»  animatedlus 
qnluams  with  his  own  courage,  clambered  up  the  banks  of  the 
nmine  behind  St.  Amand,  down  which  Vandamime  had.-de» 
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cended  in  the  moming,  diarged  the  Prussian  masses  which 
covered  Bne,  broke  into,  dispersed,  and  overwhelmed  them, 
and  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  stmck  mth  two  balls 
in  the  chest  His  columns  passed  over  his  body  by  the  impulse 
he  had  given  them. 

Blucher  himself,  always  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  general, 
saw  his  right  wing  shattered  and  decimated ;  he  hastily  collected 
some  squadrons  of  hia  cavaliy  of  reserve,  and  dashed  at  the 
cuirassiers  and  dragoons  of  the  guard.  His  horse  struck  l)y  a 
baU  in  the  flankleU  and  rolled  over  on  his  rider  in  a  field  of  com. 
The  French  squadrons  returning  at  fiill  speed  upon  the 
Pmssiaiis,  galloped  over  him,  amidst  the  clouds  of  smoke,  as 
he  lay  amongst  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses  which  strewed 
the  ground.  Twice  they  passed  and  repassed  the  enemy's 
general,  still  entangled  under  his  horse,  without  knowing  him. 
One  final  chaige  of  the  Prussian  dragoons  delivered  Blucher  at 
kst ;  he  sprang  upon  the  horse  of  one  of  his  men,  and  rejoined 
his  reserve,  twice  a  prisoner,  and  twice  delivered  by  his  good 
fortune. 

Ligny  was  earned  upon  his  other  flank ;  Brie  outflanked 
him  on  the  right;  and  the  French  army,  victorious  eveiywhere 
in  its  wings,  was  now '  con  verging  upon  his  centre.  Blucher 
had  lost  the  whole  line  of  his  fortified  positions,  and  90,000 
dead  bodies  of  his  aimy  covered  the  acclivities  and  plain  of 
Fleurus.  N%ht  was  falling.  He  was  cut  off  from  Wellington 
at  Qualare-Bras,  by  Ney's  army  of  40,000  men  He  therefore 
ordered  a  general  retreat,  and  disappeared  amidst  the  darkness. 
He  halted  two  leagaesf  fromldgny,  at  the  village  of  Gembloux, 
where  he  met  the  army  of  Bulow,  his  colleague,  just  arrived 
from  Liege,  and  which  covered  him  during  the  night. 

The  Emperor  victorious,  but  without  any  other  fruit  of 
his  vict(»7  than  the  field  of  battle  and  the  glory  of  a  first 
success,  idept  at  Ligny  in  the  midst  of  his  troops.  Ney's 
absence,  the  dread  of  venturing  the  grand  army  against 
Blucher,  and  the  mysterious  corps  d'enrmie  which  Yandamme 
had  indicated  to  him  in  the  evening,  prevented  him  from 
puBuing,  and  from  making  a  single  prisoner.  But  the 
exaggerated  though   legitimate   fisune  of   the  defeat  of  the 
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Prussian  ftnnj  secured  for  liim  in  Fiance,  and  in  Europe, 
spoils  more  yaluable  than  10,000  prisoners.  He  had  regained 
his  name.     This  battle  was  called  the  Battle  of  lignj. 


XI 

Napoleon  did  not  learn  till  the  following  day  what  had 
caused  the  inactivity  of  Ney,  whose  co-operation  should  have  com- 
pleted and  made  serviceable  his  victory,  and  also  the  mystery  of 
the  corps  d^armh  partially  seen  at  a  distance,  and  whose  ap- 
parition had  by  turns  exalted  and  depressed  his  resolutions 
during  the  action.  At  any  other  time  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
accused  and  punished  the  parties  who  had  committed  these 
errors,  but  under  his  present  policy  towards  his  generals  he 
contented  himself  with  deploring  them,  and  held  hki  tongue. 

Marshal  Ney  had  arrived,  as  we  have  seen,  unexpectedly  at 
Avesnes,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Emperor,  without  any  staff, 
confidential  officers,  aides-de-camp,  equipage,  or  horses ;  and  had 
received  the  unexpected  command  of  numerous  corps,  whose 
positions  he  scarcely  knew,  in  a  country  which  had  been  effaced 
from  his  memory  for  twenty  years.  He  was  equally  un- 
acquainted with  the  general  officers  who  commanded  these 
different  corps.  Some  days  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
study  the  ground,  the  troops,  and  the  characters  he  had  to  deal 
with.  This  ignorance  of  men  and  things  somewhat  lessened 
the  rapidity  and  confidence  of  his  coup  d'oeii;  in  short,  he  had 
not  as  yet  his  army  in  hand.  Perhaps  also  the  conviction  of 
his  false  position  with  the  Emperor  and  hid  colleagues,  since 
his  double  fault  at  Fontainebleau  and  at  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
weighed  upon  his  spirit.  He  had  to  apprehend  more  than  any 
6ther  the  slightest  reverse ;  for  calumny  would  have  painted  it 
to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  army  as  an  indication  of  treason. 
His  course,  therefore,  was  to  be  scrupulously  prudent,  while  his 
character  was  that  of  boldness  and  temerity.  A  man,  however 
great  he  may  be,  is  only  great  by  his  nature ;  when  that  nature 
is  neutralised  by  circumstances,  he  is  no  longer  himself. 
This  was  the  case  with  Marshal  Ney  since  his  misfortune. 
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His  conduct  before  and  daring  tlie  battle  of  Ligny  evinced  the 
state  of  his  mind.  If  he  had  exercised  at  Quatre-Bros  one 
half  the  foresight  and  firmness  he  had  displayed  in  the  retreat 
of  the  Beresina,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  Waterloo 
Ligny  would  have  begun  and  finished  one  of  the  most  decisive 
campaigns  of  the  Emperor. 

We  have  seen  that  Ney,  on  approaching  Quatre-Bras  on 
the  14th,  had  written  to  the  Emperor  that  he  was  actually 
there  before  he  had  arrived;  he  had  bivouaced  two  leagues 
from  Gosselies.  During  this  night,  so  imprudently  lost, 
10,000  Dutch  and  Belgians  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  corpi 
d'armh  advanced  under  cover  of  the  forest  of  Nivelles,  other- 
wise called  the  Bois-de-Bossu,  which  also  defended  their  posi- 
tion at  Quatre-Bras,  and  thus  forestalled  the  French.  The 
following  day  at  daybreak,  the  marshal  ordered  an  attack  upon 
the  approaches  of  this  position,  the  meeting  of  four  great  roads, 
by  which  whole  armies  and  their  convoys  might  be  distributed 
in  different  directions.  The  brigade  commanded  by  General 
Foy,  already  illustrious  in  war,  and  ere  long  to  be  still  more 
illustrious  in  the  tribune,  mounted  those  heights  with  reso- 
lution; but  in  proportion  as  Ney*s  columns  increased,  and 
became  more  desperate  in  the  attack,  the  unaccountable  resist- 
ance of  an  enemy  which  the  evening  before  numbered  only 
1,500  men,  and  8,000  in  the  morning,  became  more  formidable 
Ney  himself  engaged  in  succession  one  half  of  his  army,  that 
is  to  say,  about  25^000  combatants.  But  still  repulsed  with 
fresh  energy,  these  25,000  men  were  constantly  driven  back 
upon  him.  The  marshal  at  length  discovered,  when  too  late, 
that  he  had  lost  eighteen  decisive  hours  of  a  campaign,  wherein 
hours  created  armies  for  his  surprised  but  inexhaustible  enemy. 
It  was  now  evident  to  him  that  he  was  no  longer  struggling 
with  an  outpost,  but  with  an  entire  army,  pouring  upon  Quatre- 
Bras  through  the  sombre  avenues  of  the  forest  of  Nivelles. 

XII 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  h?therto  remained  idle  and  un- 
concerned at  Brussels,  and  his  negligence  was  more  inexcusable 
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than  that  of  Marriial  Bhioher,  whose  oolumnB  had  not  yet 
oome  up  into  line  when  the  Emperor  had  crossed  the  Sambte, 
as  we  haye  seen  at  Ligny*  where  Biiiow  and  hss  wrps  d*armee 
had  only  arrived  after  the  hattle.  lU-infbimed  of  the  mxis- 
ters  and  the  movements  of  the  Emperor  even  to  the  last 
moment,  and  still  more  ignorant  of  his  gemus,  wfaioh  exoeUad 
in  lapidity  and  suiprise,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  still  reckoned 
upon  weeks  ol  preparation  and  inaction.  He  thought  that  the 
Empen)r  would  imitate  his  own  taoties,  hy  falling  back,  as^  in 
18 14,  horn  peaition  to  position,  into  the  interior  of  Fxanee ;  that 
he  would  take  his  fortified  plaoes  for  the  basis  and  for  redoubts 
of  his  army  of  operation ;  that  he  wonld  dispute  the  passage  of 
livers,  and  that  at  length  concentvated  in  the  plains  a4}acent 
to  Paris,  where  he  would  be  rejoined  by  all  his  reinforcements 
fiom  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  oentm,  he  would  there,  and 
only  there,  come  to  one  of  those  final  engagements,  like  those 
of  Wagram,  of  Dresden,  or. of  Jena,  whieh'deeidfi  the  fste  of  a 
throne  under  the  ^yes  of  a  ei^tal. 

He  therefore  wxote  ooiQeetunl/despatiihes^  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  in  which  he  discussed,  acoi»jDding  to  this  hypothens, 
ihe  plan  of  the  combined  invasion  of  Eianee  by  ^e  allies 
Meanwhile  he  allowed  his  troupe,  whieh  were  dispensed  in  BeL 
gium,  in  order  to  spare  a  friendly  country,  to  repese  peaoefolly 
in  their  cantonments.  He  himself  with  his  stafi^  his  genmdis, 
and  his  select  regiments,  were  ezi^oyii^,  afr  a  prelude  to  Hob 
war«  the  £§tes  and  pleasures  of  Brusrals^  wfaioh  he  greatly 
relished,  and  of  the  enervating  efiQaetB  of  whiehupon  his  offioms 
he  was  not  at  all  a^rehensive. 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  wardor  altogedter  modem,  £com  character, 
from  principle,  and  from  the  voluptuous  hdlnts  contracted  in 
India,  in  Portugal,  and  in  Spain  Like  Frederick  XL,  or  Turenne, 
he  did  not  tighten  and  restiiet  before  the  hour  of  action  the 
discipline  and  spint  of  his  companions  in  anns  He  allowed 
his  generals,  his  young  officers,  and  his  soldiers  to  eiyoy  the 
pleasures,  the  amusements,  and  the  voluptuousness  which  he 
permitted  to  himself.  Stringent  only  as  to  punctuality  and 
bravery  in  action,  he  allowed  the  rigours  of  his  camp  to  rdai, 
both  before  and  after,  without  fear  of  his  tnx^  hecoming  e& 
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minate  Ha  was  of  opinion  that  the  soldier,  bound  to  expose 
his  life  at  efrerj  hazaxd,  might  forestal  death,  which  vajs  alwa^ 
at  hand,  by  enjoying,  when  the  hour  was  his  own,  those  fleeting 
pleasures  of  the  heart  <nr  the  senses  anaitched  ficom  the  fatigoes 
and  dangers  of  the  camp.  The  rigid  Eo^sh  reproached  him 
with  allowing  the  morals  of  his  young  staff-officers  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  too  much  indulgence,  and  with  treating  men  as  the 
Hindoos  treat  elephants^  which  they  intoxioate  to  make  them 
more  warlike. 

XIII 

On  the  night  of  ike  14th,  while  Napoleon  was  crossing  the 
Sambre,  driving  in  the  Prussian  outposts,  advancing  with 
108,000  men  upon  Ligny  and  Quatre-Bras,  and  already  point- 
ing out  to  Ney  the  road  to  Brussels^  a  ball  was  given  in  that 
ciiy,  by  the  Duefaess  of  Bichmond,  who  had  gathered  in  her 
saloons,  resounding  with  music  and  animated  by  the  dance, 
l^e  princes,  die  diplomatists,  the  generals,  and  the  officers  of 
the  English  army.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  chatting  in 
the  recess  of  a  window,  amidst  the  naiise  aad  gaiety  of  the 
scene,  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  one  of  his  generals,  when 
an  aide-de-camp  approached,  and  in  a  low  voice  communicated 
to  him  the  contents  of  despatches  which  had  just  arrived  at 
head  quarters.  The  Duke  of  Brunswidt,  who  belonged  to  a 
martial  family,  to  which  every  campaign  since  1772  seemed  to 
prophesy  the  deatii  of  one  of  its  members  on  the  field  of  battle-, 
arose  with  such  a  start  at  this  unexpected  news  of  the.  invasion 
of  Belgium  by  Napoleon,  that  he  quite  forgot  a  young  child 
that  was  slumbering  on  his  knee,  and  which  he  allowied  to  roll 
upon  the  carpet.  Wellington  turned  pale,  but  buried  in  his 
own  soul  the  filings  exeited  by  the  ssrprisa  and  his  own  im* 
prudence. 

In  an  instant  ihe  news  cironiated  through  the  faallrroom: 
1^  music  ceased,  tl^e  daneeTs  di^rsed,  and  ladies  felt  and 
trembled' for  those  that  were  dear  to  them;  the  princes  and 
fiplomatists  fell  into  groups  to  exchange  hastily  their  first  im- 
fresraons;  the  officeni  retired;  aiuLWeilingtoc  disappeared  to 
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send  instantly  to  all  the  diyisionsthe  necessary  instmctions  and 
orders  to  march.  By  his  presence  of  mind,  his  promptitude, 
and  decision,  he  redeemed  the  fault  he  had  committed  in  for- 
getting Napoleon,  in  relaxing  the  management  of  his  army, 
and  not  occupying  the  positions  which  coyered  Brussels.  One 
hoiu:  after  the  receipt  of  the  despatch,  officers  were  flying  on 
all  the  roads  of  Belgium  to  call  his  troops  together.  The  nearest 
immediately  got  under  arms ;  and  cavalry,  artillery,  field  trains, 
and  convoys  were  careering  at  full  speed  through  the  streets  of 
Brussels,  to  gain  the  forest  of  Nivelles,  and  reach  Quatre-Bras, 
if  the  weak  brigade  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  still  kept 
possession  of  it,  or  if  not  to  reconquer  it. 

These  orders  being  given  and  executed,  Wellington  himself 
left  Brussels  the  last,  and  galloped  forward,  followed  by  his 
numerous  stafiT  of  all  nations,  to  the  advanced  posts,  to  reconnoitre 
the  danger.  Quatre-Bras  was  not  taken,  and  he  breathed 
freely.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  as  we  have  seen,  had  got  there 
before  him,  and  had  placed  8,000  Dutch  and  Belgians  in  posi- 
tion, to  support  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  his  weak 
battalions. 

From  the  summit  of  the  plateau,  which  slopes  from  the 
sb'rts  of  the  forest  towards  Quatre-Bras,  Wellington,  who  had 
dismounted,  distinguished  with  his  telescope  the  French 
masses,  which  seemed  to  hesitate  and  to  increase  in  number  at 
the  foot  of  the  position.  "  I  have  fought  against  the  French 
armies  in, Spain,  for  a  long  time,"  he  said  to  his  officers,  "and 
I  know  the  aspect  of  their  columns:  this  is  not  a  wing  pushed 
forward  to  reconnoitre  a  position,  or  to  make  a  division ;  'tis  an 
army  commanded  by  a  marshal  in  person.  His  numerous  staff 
announces  the  presence  of  an  important  chief,  or  perhaps  of  the 
Emperor  himself  If  he  attacks  we  are  lost ;  our  force  is 
insufficient  against  such  masses.  But  no  matter,  we  must 
stand  or  fall  here  to  the  last  man !  This  is  the  knot  of  the 
war  and  the  key  of  the  position !  "  He  confirmed  his  resolu- 
tion with  a  motion  of  the  hand,  which  indicated  upon  the  soil 
the  place  of  the  tomb,  or  the  pedestal  of  victory.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  his  generals,  and  his  officers,  were  all  imbued  with 
his  own  courage*    The  power  of  his  soul  fixed  them,  living 
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or  dead,  upon  the  borders  of  the  forest  that  rose  above  the  plain 
We  shall  soon  see  how  many  amongst  them  fell  there  rather 
than  belie  the  resolution  of  liieir  general. 

XIV 

Mounting  his  horse  again  after  this  reconnaissance,  Wel- 
lington despatched  general  upon  general,  and  courier  upon 
courier  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  troops  he  had  sum- 
moned during  the  night.  "  They  must  not,"  he  repeated  to  all, 
"  wait  for  one  another,  but  march  by  regiments,  by  divisions, 
by  troops  even ;  battalion  by  battalion,  company  by  company ; 
the  first  ready,  the  nearest,  and  the  bravest.  They  must  not 
walk  but  run  as  to  a  fire !  " 

Wellington,  while  waiting  the  return  of  his  officers,  and  the 
result  of  his  orders,  sat  down  pensively  on  the  borders  of  the 
slope  which  descends  from  the  forest  to  the  chaussee  of  Namur, 
counting  the  minutes,  and  trembling  lest  the  French  masses 
spread  out  before  his  eyes  should  make  that  movement  in 
advance,  which  would  be  their  victory  and  his  defeat  Ney  con 
tinned  motionless.  Two  long  hours  thus  slipped  away.  The 
English  general  Picton's  division,  announced  to  Wellington  by  the 
arrival  at  full  gallop  of  an  advance-picket  of  officers,  emerged 
at  length  from  the  forest  at  three  o'clock.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, at  the  head  of  his  auxiliary  corps,  followed  him,  and  after 
him  came  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  At  four  o'clock  50,000  chosen 
men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  had  already  covered  the 
position  of  Quatre-Bras,  which  the  evening  before  was  only 
defended  by  a  single  battalion,  and  that  morning  by  8,000  men 
only,  whom  Ney  could  have  made  himself  master  of.  Had  he 
done  so,  he  would  two  days  later  have  saved  France  an.  army 
and  an  empire. 

XV 

The  marshal,  who  had  delayed  his  attack  until  now.  seemed 
to  comprehend  the  importance  of  this  point  from  the  number 
of  troops  which  the  allies  put  forth  to  preserve  it.  He 
commenced  the  attack  with  his  )20,OOO  men,  and  scaled  the 

2  T 
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fiistsbpea  of  the  foreat^now  deared  and  coldvated^but  which 
then  extended  beyond  Qixatre-Bras  into  the  plain.  Nothing 
could  withstand  the  impetuoait;  of  himself,  and^his  ai-my.  In  a 
few  moments  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau  were  driven 
back  upon  the  heights :  the  French  lancers  and  light  dragoons 
chained  and  scattered  the  regiments  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
The  prince  himself  fell  in  one  of  these  charges,  struck  with 
that  soldier's  death,  of  which  he  had  expressed  a  presentiment 
while  chatting  the  evening  before  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Eellennann,  breaking,  by  the  weight  and  impetus  of  his 
heavily  armed  horse,  through  a  Scotch  regiment  formed  in 
a  square,  as  if  to  make  a  fortress  to  the  main  body  at  Quatre- 
Bras,  killed  its  colonel  and  captured  its  colours.  Ney„  ani- 
mated by  the  fire,  galloping  amidst  showers  of  artillery  and 
musket-balls,  urged  his  forces  up  to  Quatre-Bras,  ^hich  he 
thought  himself  already  in  possession  of.  Two  fresh  English 
divisions,  advancing  rapidly  at  the  firing  and  noise  of  the  attack, 
at  a  signal  from  Wellington,  covered  the  heights  anew,  and 
60,000  combatants  drove  back  the  French  regiments,  and 
forced  them  into  their  original  position.  Trembling  with 
rage,  Ney  looked  incessantly  towards  Frasnes,  hoping  for  the 
approach  of  the  20,000  men  of  D'£rlon,  to  whom  he  sent 
order  upon  order  to  haatao.  to  join  him.  The  horizon  continued 
vacant,  and  the  day  was  wearing  apace 

Lab^oydre,  whom  he  had  sent  last  of  all  to  bear  ia  D'Erion 
orders  to  march  upon  Quatre-Bras,  arrived  on  his  mission 
about  five  o'clock,  but  D-Erlon  was  no  longer  at  Frasnes,  having 
quitted  the  direction  of  Quatre-Bras  at  midday,  and  resumedthe 
route  to  Ligny.  The  marshal  stood  aghast  and  shook  with  rage^ 
for  he  could  do  nothing  more  unaided.  His  in&ntiy  and 
cavalry,  hadng^  both,  bean  engaged  and  decimated  for  thiBB 
hours  past,  were  incapable  of  renewing  an  assault  against  an 
army  which  was  increasing  every  instant.  He  had  no  other  regi- 
ments unbroken  but  two  of  cuirassiers  under  Kellermann ;  and 
these  were  scarcely  enough  to  cover  the  army,  should  the 
Eh^h  advance  theii"  cavaliy  intb  Hie  |^n;  The  battiBries 
hurriedly  thrown  up  hy  WelHhgton  at  the  other  sid«  of  tlie 
Ibrest  were  incessaaitfy  vomiting  fort^  gmpeand-ronnd-sHotapoii 
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hi8:regim«it&':  **«lov<se»tbos»  ttaUb/^'MBchheto  LskMoj^mi 
*'  vfovld  to  heaven* tbej/t  had  all'passed  tiuroiigh.xirjr  bodf !"  The 
deapadri  oft  the  tmfoftnnate  manhal;:  ia^ffimd  him  tO)  a  final 
e£fortv  hopefoss  as  his  aim  heart.  He  gaUoped:  upto  KaUier* 
maiin».and  oried^to  him  in*  a  8a|iplioafdng^Toiee:  "One^nioftt 
eiSbrt,  mj  dter  gmend !'  Dash  fbx^raxd  with  yowc  twoi  regis 
mexxtsatiiie  hoartf  ofl^e'Engiiah  aimy,  andlhieakit  atanTtooat; 
L  mil]  SQppart  you*  with  'Bilk,  wh&ia  re-forming  hisregimenftk 
Thftjoaan^  requires  .it  of  yoaV* 

**  Qhange^r'  oried*  Kdll^rmasm.  without:  hesitatioii]  to  iak 
Quirassiers,  and  like^  a,  thonderholt  he  dashed  in  upctni  tha 
centre  of  the  Esghsbi  army,.whii^  he  bn^e  mth  irra»atiU» 
fury,  passing  thxough  both  lines,. destmying:: the  faatterie8».aitd[ 
penetrating  as  &r  as  the  fortified- &rm  of  Quatre-Biae*  The 
wallfr^  and  hedges,  of  this  post  were  lined  with  a  reaenw  o£ 
is&ntry,  whft  poured  in  a<  close  and  beaTy  fire*  upon  tba- 
euirasfiiera.  Sldlermann's  hoise  was  struck,  mi  rolled  oyer  with, 
bia  rider,  ooyered  withi  blood.  He  was.  immediately  auiroundei. 
by  the  English,  but  delivered  by  a  charge  of  Gmiasaiei&  A, 
French  oolumn.  ofi  infentiji  entering,,  by  thftf  brtBach.  whicb. 
Kellermann*sGaYaliy  hadimade  in  the  SngUsb;  lines,  penetrated 
as  far  as  Quatre-Bras,  when  Wellington,  ftom  abo¥e,despi^tched 
Count  d*AItm's  divifiion  andthe  Eng)i^.§paazidii  to  engage  them. 
These  fcesh  and  irresistiUe  forces,  drove  back  the  Frenab; 
infantry.  Ney  succumbed,  to  tha  impoa8ible4.  Once:  more^ho:^^ 
ayer,  he  sent  Qeneral  Delcombe  in  searcbtof  CErlon,  resolrad 
to  make  another  efibrt  on. the  accival  of  thai;  oorgs,  which,  he 
supposed  had  miaaed,  ita  way 


3CVT 

This,. however,  waa  not  the  case  We  have  aeesa  that.  on. 
the  morning,  of  the  day  when  the  Emgexpr  was  preparing  to, 
attack  Blucher,  he  had  sent  Lab&doyere  to  Marshal  Key  witb. 
an  order,  writteuvin  pencil,  to  fall  back  upon  Ligny,  wbei^.  it 
was  intended  that  the  grand  army  should  give  battle,  in  order 
to  discomfit  Blucher  on  the  left,  and  to  cut  off  his  junction  with 
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the  English.  Napoleon  at  that  time  belieyed,  on  the  fiaith  of 
Ney's  letter,  that  he  ymi  master  of  Quatre-Bras. 

Lab^doj^re,  on  passing  through  Frasnes,  an  intermediate 
Tillage  between  Ligny  and  Ney,  had  met  D*Er1on,  and  his 
30,000  men,  striking  their  camp  to  follow  Nej  to  Quatre-Bras« 
He  had  shown  the  Emperor^s  written  order  which  he  was 
carrying  to  Nej,  to  D*Erlon,  who  on  reading  it,  and  anticipating 
one  of  a  similar  purport  from  Ney,  hastened  to  precede  the 
marshal  by  marching  towards  Ligny.  He  missed  the  road  at 
the  beginning  of  this  movement,  and  arrived  at  Fleurus,  a  point 
too  much  in  rear  of  the  Emperor's  field  of  battle :  there  he 
rectified  his  error,  and  at  length  arrived  withm  reach  of  the 
Prussians  on  the  side  of  Brie. 

It  was  there  they  had  been  seen  by  Vandamme,  who  gave 
information  to  the  Emperor  that  a  fresh  army  was  in  sight, 
whose  colours  he  could  not  distinguish.  D'Erlon  was  waiting 
there  the  arrival  of  Ney,  or  an  order  from  the  Emperor,  inactive 
and  useless  to  both  armies ;  when  firesh  orders  from  Ney,  de- 
livered by  Delcombe,  summoned  him  to  return  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  Quatre-Bras.  He  did  so  accordingly,  without  re- 
flecting that  by  a  lucky  disobedience  he  might  save  the  Emperor 
and  ruin  Blucher  He  fell  back  in  the  dark  upon  Ney,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  arrived  in  the  outskirts  of  Quatre- 
Bras.  Thus,  through  the  fault  of  Ney,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
Emperor,  who  must  have  thought  that  his  order  of  the  13th  was 
accomplished,  and  the  fatal  obedience  of  D'Erlon,  20,000 
men,  the  elite  of  the  army,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  had  missed 
two  battles,  wandering  about  a  day  and  a  night,  attracted  by 
the  noise  of  cannon,  from  one  camp  to  another,  thus  causing  a 
defeat  at  Quatre-Bras,  and  an  unaccomplished  victory  at  Ligny. 
A  misfortune  occasioned  by  a  faiult,  and  aggravated  by  other 
misfortunes.  Ney,  by  his  tardiness  to  occupy  Quatre-Bras  the 
evening  before ;  D'Erlon  by  hesitating  between  contrary  orders, 
and  Lab^oy^re  by  his  unauthorised  communication  to  D'Erlon 
of  the  Emperor's  order  which  he  was  taking  to  Ney,  share 
amongst  them  the  responsibility  of  the  day's  disasters. 
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Notwithstanding  his  vigorous  resistance  to  the  assaults  of 
Nej,  Wellington  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  results  of  the 
double  battle  of  Ligny.  It  may  be  seen  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  de  Berry,  from  the  field  of  battle,  that  he  did 
not  exaggerate  the  success  of  the  Emperor  against  the  Prus- 
sians, but  that  neither  did  he  dissemble  his  own  dangers  on 
the  following  day  "  We  had  yesterday,"  he  wrote  to  the 
prince,  whom  he  kept  informed  of  the.  slightest  events,  that 
he  might  acquaint  his  uncle  Louis  XYIII.  with  them,  in  time 
to  provide  for  his  own  safety  at  Ghent ;  "  we  had  yesterday  a 
double  and  most  sanguinary  battle :  on  my  part,  near  the  farm 
of  Quatre-Bras,  on  that  of  the  Prussians  near  Sombref.  I  had 
but  few  troops  with  me,  and  no  cavalry ;  nevertheless,  I  resisted 
and  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  Prussians  suffered  greatly,  and 
retired  during  the  night ;  I  have  therefore  had  to  fall  back 
myself  to  keep  in  line  with  them.  I  have  been  but  feebly 
pursued,  the  Prussians  not  at  all.  Bulow  and  their  fourdi 
army  of  30,000  men  have  rejoined  them.  I  have  now  almost 
all  my  forces  around  me 

"  Perhaps  the  enemy  may  disturb  my  position  by  Hal, 
although  the  weather  is  dreadful  and  the  roads  impracticable, 
and  although  I  have  stationed  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  a  strong  force,  between  Hal  and  Enghien. 
Should  this  happen,  advise  the  King  to  take  refuge  in  Antwerp. 
Everything  must  be  looked  to,  that  the,  blood  of  the  army 
may  be  spared.  Let  the  King  retire  to  Antwerp,  not  upon 
mere  rumours,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  certain  intelligence  that 
the  Emperor  has  entered  Brussels  before  me." 

XVIII 

Whilst  Blucher  was  re-organising  his  battalions,  and  cover 
ing  himself  with  the  army  of  Bulow,  at  Sombref,  and  Wel- 
lington was  fEdling  back  upon  Waterloo,  and  taking  up  bis 
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position  in  front  of  that  village,  upon  a  field  of  battle,  chosen 
and  studied,  in  concert  with  the  remnant  of  the  Prussian 
army,  the    Emperor,  though  victorious,  was  afflicting  him- 

'  self  witji  the  thought  of  an  imperfect  victory,  the  for- 
tujuite  tat  tdnible  rptekule  of  «i  cmove  didesve  battle.  His 
sdldiersiWire  astoni^ed  itt  not  having  mtm  the  engagement 
tinmiiate  by  one  of  'those  sallies  of  reserve  or  of 'wings,  "with 
ivbich,  in  his  ^at  battles,  he  was  acco^tduied  to  soiroand 
or  disperse  the  enemy  %  army.  There  enlyrtsmttmed  to  them 
JtL  field  of  battle,  strewn  with  {20,000  Prusmns,  and  1^,000 
French,  dead  or  dying,  in  the  farrows  of  Xii^ny  and  Bt 
Amand;  before  them,  night  and  the  taoant  plain  idieace 
Blocher  had  disappeared  only  to  te-appear  upon  their  left 
The  40,000  men  of  Ney*s  army  ^hftd  vanished  altogether. 
Everything  was  suspieton,  snare,  or  ptoMem  -in'their 'imagina- 
tions. They: accused  their  bravest  chiefs  of  treason:  Soult,  the 
,  Smperor's  major-general,  appcmied  to  them  an  evil  genius, 
watching  the  chances  of  fortune  in  his  'Own  tent,  or  inddently 
giving  tardy  orders,  the  non-execution  of  whidi  made  Useir 
iMunige  fruitless  and  their  very  blood  unavailing.  'Every 
iBtttent'frefiA)  rumours  fiew  from  bivouac  to  bivouac,  ecnnonncing 
VdHie  iimaginary  defection  in  the  ratiks.  The  shock  given 
the  evening  before  by  the  desertion  of  Bounnont,  to  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers,  was  '  communicated  frcsm  troop  to 
titwp.  One  moment  it  was  Soult  who  was  delivering  op  iJie 
Emperor,  the  neatt  Vendamme  who  was  going  over  to  tbe 
enemy,  now  again  it  was  General  Maurin  who  was  haranguing 
his  dragoons  that  he  might  conduct  them  to  the  King.  Nothing 
WSB  true,  all  seemed  probable.     The  Emperor  himsdlf,  ofbea 

'  qitestioned  by  the  soldiets,  could  scarcely  suooeed  in  .ne- 
WBiui]^  them.  Their  courage  continued  the  same,  despair 
even  redoubled  it;  but  confidence,  the  cement  of  armies,  wss 
lost.  The  night  passed  in  these  conversations  interrupted 
by  regret  for  the  losses  of  the  day,  and  by  gloomy  anticipations 
of  the  morrow     This  was  the  night  of  the  17th  of  June.* 

•  Sic  Ite  mig.    This  is,  hotrever,  an  error.    It  was'  tiiat  of  iiie  lUtte— 
Tntndtaor 
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XIX. 

The  Empezor  mho  had  retained  'to  Fletmis  did  not  deep 
apan  hisviotoiy.  He  was  not  deceived  iixmseif  on  thenAture 
of  has  tnomph,  but  rtook  care  to  magnify  it  by  his  bulletins 
in  the  eyes  of  France,  and  to  forward  to  Faiis  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Prassian  army,  fie  felt ' 
the  importance  of  striking  the  imagination  of  his  enemies  in 
the  interior,  and  of  awing  the  assembly  of  representatives 
with  one  of  those  victories  which  had  proved  at  all  times  his 
best  negociation  with  the  parties  of  tiie  State.  He  had  re- 
covered his  prestige.  Paris,  hitherto  undecided,  would  •sae- 
cnmb,  now  as  ever,  to  good  fortune.  He  alone  no  longer 
believed  with  the  faith  with  which  he  ^wished  to: inspire  his 
Mends  and  enemies. 

He  complained  bitterly  of  Ney,  whom  he  inwardly  aecmed 
of  two  errors ;  fint  with  having  dallied  with  the  Englkh  in 
the  morning  while  they  were  stiU  weak,  and  not  having 
attacked  them  with  all  his  strength  till  after  he  had  given 
them  whole  hours  to  get  into  force  at  Quatve-Bras ;  secondly, 
with  having  recalled  D'Erlon  at  the  m<»aent  that  geiMral, 
.with  his  20,000  men,  was  in  sight  of  ligny,  and  was  going  to 
complete  the  victory. 

He  wavered  dnring  the  whole  of  this  night  amidst  the 
uncertainties  of  his  double  situation.  Should  :he  recall  Ney 
to  complete  at  Sombref  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians?  Ot 
should  he  abandon  the  PruBsians  to  their  '&te,  and  Tejoin 
Ney  himself  at  Quatre^Biasto  give  battle  there  tO' the  :Eng]iah  ? 
He  fixed  upon  this  last  resolution,  and  sent  ordess  ito  Ney  to 
attack  Wellington  again  at  daybreak.  He  appzned  him  that 
a xsinfoicement. detached  from  his  own  aimy,  and  comnended 
b^  Count  .de  Xioban,  oempnaing  two  divisions  lof  iniiuitry, 
the  cuxEHsaieFB  of  the  guard,  and  the  lig^t  'cavaliyt  twould 
join  him  by  the  road  from  Namur  to  Brussels,  to  support 
him  in  his  attack.  These  orders,  transmitted  in  conse- 
quence from  Fleurus  to  the  different  corps,  reached  troops 
harassed  after  the  recent  aetion,  homes  Jaded,  ;aiid  'jid|cer8 
obliged  to  ,bear  with  the  kfisitnde  and  the  neoesBitieB  of 
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their  troops.  They  were  therefore  executed  with  di£Scalty 
and  delay.  Precious  hours  were  lost.  The  roads  broken 
up  bj  the  rains,  the  discouragement  of  some,  and  the  negli- 
gence of  others  rendered  slow  and  heavy  the  movements  of 
these  two  armies,  separated  from  each  other  by  along  distance 
The  columns  were  not  in  marching  order  till  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

XX. 

The  Emperor  himself,  still  waiting  for  news  from  Ney  to 
decide  his  movements,  did  not  leave  Fleurus  rill  late,  in  his 
campaign  carriage,  to  visit  the  ghastly  field  of  battle  of  Ligny. 
Arrived  at  St.  Amand  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  over 
the  posirions  which  had  been  carried  the  evening  before  and 
were  still  occupied  by  the  troops  who  had  conquered  them.  He 
was  saluted  by  these  troops  with  acclamations,  which  drowned 
the  lamentations  for  the  dead  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded. 
He  and  his  army  embraced,  as  it  were,  in  the  juy  of  a  first 
triutnph. 

He  dismounted  and  sat  some  time  on  the  knapsack 
of  one  of  his  grenadiers,  surrounded  by  the  generals  and 
colonels  of  his  guard,  chatting  familiarly  with  them  on  the. 
exploits  of  the  past  battle,  and  anticipations  of  the  next.  He 
himself  seemed  to  devote  this  critical  day  to  uncertainty.  He 
awaited  the  return  of  the  detachments  he  had  sent  to  Ney 
for  an  account  of  that  general^s  operations.  These  having 
arrived,  and  informing  him  that  Ney,  at  eleven  o*clock,  had 
not  yet  commenced  the  attack,  the  Emperor  understood  that  the 
marshal  hesitated,  as  having  too  small  a  force  to  grapple  with 
the  united  English  army,  and  came  to  an  immediate  decision. 
This  was  to  attack  the  nearest  enemy,  and  trust  to  distance, 
to  chance,  or  to  fortune,  to  guard  against  the  return  of  the 
Prussians.    He  dictated  his  orders  to  Soult,  accordingly 

XXI 

The  grand  army,  divided,  as  we  have  seen,  into  three 
iviugs  at  Charleroi,  was  now  confined  to  two .  one  under  the 
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Emperor's  own  immediate  orders,  comprising  the  armj  of 
Nej  and  that  which  had  fought  at  ligny ;  the  other  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Grouchy:  the  first  numbering  about 
80,000  men,  the  second  from  80,000  to  40,000,  in  all  115,000 
warriors.  The  Emperor,  obliged  to  divide  this  army  into 
two  separate  bodies  which  would  lose  sight  of  each  other  for  a 
long  time,  calculated  that  80,000  men,  directed  by  his  genius, 
inspired  with  his  spirit,  and  animated  by  his  presence,  would 
suffice  to  conquer  Wellington's  army,  henceforth  isolated  from 
the  Prussians,  and  composed  of  auxiliary  and  incoherent  troops, 
many  of  which  even,  such  as  the  Belgians,  were  unwillingly 
opposed  to  the  French.  He  ordered  Marshal  Grouchy  to  follow 
the  Prussians  step  by  step  in  their  retreat,  to  keep  up  with 
them,  never  to  let  them  out  of  his  sight,  and  to  manoeuvre 
between  them  and  the  grand  army,  so  as  to  cover  this  army 
constantly  i^nst  the  sudden  return  of  Blucher,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  retard  as  much  as  possible  the  junction  of  this 
general  with  the  English  army  He  was  to  direct  his  course 
upon  Wavres. 

The  incessant  rain,  the  inundated  roads,  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  soldiers,  the  same  causes, 
in  short,  which  had  obliged  Ney  and  the  Emperor  himself  to 
lose  the  morning-  of  the  17th,  retarded  the  movement  of 
Grouchy.  With  difficulty  he  led  his  cumbrous  army  towards 
Wavres,  and  only  reached  Gembloux,  an  intermediate  village 
a  little  to  the  right,  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  Prus- 
sians, abandoned  by  the  Emperor  at  St.  Amand  on  the  one 
hand,  and  so  feebly  pursued  by  Grouchy  on  the  other,  had  thus 
thirty  hours  to  rally,  to  concentrate,  to  repair  their  losses 
by  the  army  of  Bulow,  to  concert  their  movements  with  Wel- 
lington, and  to  conceal  their  route  from  Grouchy  and  the 
Emperor. 

The  17th  June,  therefore,  tlie  day  after  a  first  victory,  was 
entirely  lost  to  the  conquerors,  and  profitable  only  to  the  con- 
quered. The  elements  themselves  seemed  to  conspire  with 
die  enemy  to  rob  the  French  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
The  plains  were  inundated  by  the  incessant  rain  of  three  days. 
The  saturated  soil  slipped  from  under  the  feet  of  men  and 
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horaeB.  The  depressed  and  hazy  clouBs  concealed  behind  the 
slightest  undulations  of  the  plains  the  motements  of  the  Prus- 
siaiiB  and  the  En^sh.  The  sinister  aspect  of  the  ^hearens 
made- a  corresponding  impression  on  the  hearts  of  ihe  s6ldiers. 
It  wte  two  o'dock  before  the  Emperor,  quitting  the  group 
of  genereds  and  offieen  ^by  ^om  he  *  was  smromided,  issued 
his  final  orders,  called  for  his  horse,  and  taking  with  him  the 
guard  and  the  bulk  of  the  grand  army  towards  Quatre-Bras, 
merely  left  at  St.  Amand  and  at  ligny  Genend  Girard'i'  as  a 
rear  guard  with  the  remains  of  his  division,  which  had  been 
deeimated  the  day  before  in  the  assault  on  fit  Amand.  The 
Emperor  directed  his  march  upon  the  yiUage  of  !Olfarbois  and 
on  Quatre-tBras 

xxn. 

We  must  now  see  what  was  passing  during  this  great 
loss  of  time  in  the  camp  of  Ney  and  the  English  army. 
Ptnther  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Ney  had  given  Wellington 
time  to  fall  back  upon  the  heights  of  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
-which  commands  the  plain  and  the  village  of  Waterloo,  thus 
drawing  near  to  Bhicher,  so- that  they  would  he  able  to  aid  each 
other  in  case  of  attack,  and  covering  at  the  some  time,  though 
less  efficiently,  the  road  to  'Brussels.  But  Wellington,  to  de- 
ceive Ney  or  to  retard  him,  had  left  the  Earl  <^f  Uxbridgewith 
a  strong  rear  guard  at  Quatre-Bros.  Ney  still  believing 
the  whele  army  of  Wellington  to  be  in  'this  position,  waited 
for  a  reiiiiforeement  to  m^eihe:  attack  ordered  ^fram  Fleunffi 
by  the  'Emperor.  He  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  routing^e 
flank  of  the  English  army  by  Hal,  ^e  event  Wellii^ton  was 
most  apprehensive  of,  and  of  opening  the 'Wwed  to  'Brussels  for 
the  Emperor.  Lord  Uxbridge  oiily  evaciHrted  -Qvatre-Bias  at 
the  sight  of  the  first  columns  of  Napoleon 

On  approaching  Quatre-^Bras  in  the  -evening,  the  Emperor 
was  astonished  that  instead  of  coming  to  meet  him  :Ney 
remained  silent  and  motionless  in  the  midst  of  his  tfyrees. 

*  This  officer  was,  as  we  have  previously  seer,  niortally  voanded'in 
Die  action.     Gerard  is  probably  meant  hCTc — Trtm^tor 
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Wiihoiit  ^vBitiag  for  him  ax^  longer,  thaiefore,  he  ordered 
Gmexnls  d!Erlon  and  Beilleto  proceed  iihioiigh  Qaatre^BmSi 
and  ftfikaace  npidly  on  the  road  to  Brusaek  .Key  at  length 
8$pe8ied,<diM0BGerted  -at  his  .fnults,  hesitating  in.his  eKcuses, 
and  embarraased  in  hie  manner  before  the  Emperor,  who 
addressed  him  mth  reproaches  such  as  his  generals  were  ao- 
cndtomed  to  hear  from  a  mouth  whose  pndses  were  so  valuable, 
but  which  left  to  those  so  reprimanded  the  chance,  and  indeed 
encouraged  liiem  to  the  honour  of  repairing  their  errors.  The 
marshal  replied  with  deference  that  he  had  been  afraid  of 
nshly  attacking  with  the  left  wing  alone  the  entire  English 
army,  which  he  believed  to  be  still  at  Quatre-Bcas,  and  tluis 
depriving  the  Emperor  of  one  third  of  his  army,  of  which  he 
would  prdbably  have  occasion  to  cope  with  Blucher. 

These  ( explanations  appeared  to  satisfy  Napoleon.'  This 
IMS  not  the  .moment  to  deprive  himself  by  sour  and  angzy 
xebukes  of  the  name,. the  heart,. and  the  arm  of  Ney.  The 
tsoops  advanced  rapidly  on  uthe  tmek  of  the  English,  towards 
the  forest  of:S<»gni0B.  T.he.>general  of  light  cavalry,  Subervie, 
ehargedthe  English  dn^thevrear,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of 
tihe\guacd,  and  xudto.the^eof  Napoleon.  This  goneml,;  a  re- 
publiean  in  sentiment  .and  iiabits,  like  Foyand  some  other 
generals  luthful  to  their  anginal  oaiise,  foxgot  'the  prediko- 
tions  of  his  youth  upon  the  i&eld  of  battle, '•  in  i  his  love  of 
country  and  passion  for  glozy,  the  common  patrimony  of  all 
governments.  The  Emperor,  acquainted  .with  his  opinions, 
tolerated  them  on  aocount  of  his  services.  He  followed  dosely 
the  footsteps  of  Subervie  to  the  bordens  of  the  immenee  forest 
of  Soignies,  in  which  had  disappeared  the  last  oolumns  of 
Wellington's  jretreating  army.  He  halted  Ihere — it  was 
Waterloo. 

:xxiiii. 

Seme  French  tisailleurs,  .ascending  by  the  £mperor% 
orders  the  acdivittes  .whidi  rase  from  tke  plain  .towards  the 
fizat  trees  of  the  forest,  a- battery  of  fifty  pieoes  of  oannon  ihun- 
desed  above  their  heads,  and  indaoated  .to  (the  En^peror  .that 
the  eneo^  had  halted  there. 
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*<  We  should  have  had  two  hours  more  di^light,'*  he  said 
with  yexation,  '*  to  lift  that  curtain,  and  drive  the  enemy  upon 
the  road  to  Brussels."  It  was  the  destiny  of  Ney  to  deprive 
him  of  these.  He  had  now  only  light  sufficient  to  encamp  his 
troops,  and  to  study  the  next  day's  field  of  hatUe.  He  recon- 
noitred it  in  person,  sometimes  on  foot,  and  sometimes  on 
horseback.  He  himself  has  narrated  at  St.  Helena  his  im 
pressions  of  that  evening  and  that  night. 

The  plain,  which  was  unequal,  like  those  of  the  Nether- 
lands generally  which  approach  the  centre  of  Germany  by 
gentle,  arch-like  undulations— -distant  roots,  as  it  were,  of  its 
forest  of  mountains — appeared  uniform  and  level  to  the  eye, 
from  the  watery  clouds  which  hung  low  upon  the  horizon.  It 
began  to  ascend  insensibly  from  the  little  village  of  Waterloo, 
overshadowed  by  lofty  treesj  then  shattered  by  the  bullets  and 
since  cut  down  :  it  then  rose  to  a  steep  ascent,  crossed  by  the 
road  to  Nivelles,  until  it  reached  the  extremities  of  the  forest  of 
Soignies.  Clumps  of  trees  advanced  in  some  places,  like  som- 
bre peninsulas,  amidst  fields  covered  with  ripening  crops  of 
grain.  Thatched  cottages  were  grouped  here  and  there  in  the 
woodland  glades.  The  inhabitants  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
had  fled  from  their  dwellings  and  pastures  during  the  silence 
of  the  night  before  the  battle,  of  which  the  chances  of  war  were 
about  to  make  them  the  theatre.  In  front  of  the  French  army 
stood  Waterloo  and  Mont- Saint-Jean ;  on  its  right  Ohain  and 
St.  Lambert ;  beyond  this  and  out  of  sight  was  Wavres,  the 
destination  of  Grouchy's  army  with  its  twofold  object ;  to  the 
left  of  the  field  were  the  farm  and  old  fortified  castle  of  Hou 
goumont,  Braisne-la-Leud,  La  Haie  Sainte,  the  &rm  of  Caillou, 
that  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  La  Maison  d'Ecosse,'  Ottignies, 
Moustiers ;  and  a  little  in  rear  the  elevated  village  of  Planche- 
noit,  commanding  the  broad  and  hollow  valley  which  separated 
this  side  of  the  eminences  occupied  by  the  Frei^ch  army,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  Waterloo  and  the  uplands  of  the  forest  of 
Soignies  where  the  British  army  was  encamped. 

Napoleon  halted  his  troops  on  these  ridges.  The  delays 
of  the  day,  one  half  of  which  was  lost ;  the  approach  of  night, 
which  only  left  an  hour  or  two  for  the  operations  of  the 
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general;  the  weariness  of  both  men  and  horses,  drenched  with 
rain,  and  draggled  with  mud  for  two  days  past,  amongst  fields 
changed  into  marshes  by  incessant  showers ;  the  necessity  for 
putting  himself  in  more  precise  communication  with  the  right 
wing  of  Grouchy,  marching  as  chance  directed  behind  the 
hills  of  Wavres ;  the  want  of  repose  and  nourishment  of  the 
troops,  harassed  by  marching  and  fighting ;  and,  above  all,  the 
mysteries  of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  concealing  behind  that 
screen  of  trees  either  a  simple  rear-guard,  or  the  entire 
English  army — compelled  the  Emperor  to  restrain  his  im- 
patience, and  to  seek  from  the  closing  day  and  from  the  night, 
the  time,  the  thoughts,  and  the  knowledge  of  events  of  which 
he  stood  in  need,  before  he  should  risk  his  last  army  and  his 
final  fortune  in  a  battle. 

XXIV 

He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  village  of  Planclienoit, 
in  the  centre  of  his  position,  an  observatory  admirably  disposed 
by  nature,  and  chosen  by  the  coup  d'ceii  of  a  consummate 
general,  to  command  all,  to  see  all,  and  direct  all  on  the  field  of 
battle,  every  part  of  which  was  overlooked  by  this  village. 
With  a  single  glance,  the  Emperor  could  inspect  his  own  anny ; 
the  plains  and  hillocks  between  Waterloo  and  Planchenoit, 
and,  finally,  all  the  eminences  and  the  borders  of  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  where  the  English  army  would  have  to  manoeuvre 
the  following  day. 

His  ideas  respecting  Wellington  and  Blucher  were  con- 
fixsed,  and  being  in  want  of  information,  he  had  nothing  but 
conjectures  to  build  upon.  He  was  inclined,  however,  to 
think  that  Blucher,  more  vigorously  pursued  by  Grouchy  than 
in  reality  he  was,  would  have  placed  the  Dyle  between  that 
general  and  the  remains  of  his  retreating  army;  that  Wel- 
lington, too  weak  to  withstand  the  French  army,  and  moreover 
of  too  prudent  a  character  to  leave  anything  to  chance,  would 
have  retired  through  the  forest  of  Soignies,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  and  the  night,  to  receive  and  strengthen  Blucher 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels ;  that  consequently  Grouchy 
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being  at  liberty  the  next  day,  \?otild  ngein  bim  on  hia  n^bis;; 
that  they  would  advanoe  together  thiou^  tiia  hrest^  on  titer 
traces  of  the  Engli^  and  that  th^  would  not  be  afaia  to  onae- 
to  action  till  one  or  imo  days  Ikterv  nndar-tiie  ^vaJla  of  liie^ 
Belgian  oapitaL 

The  TillagBs  were  so  completely  deserted  by  liieir  fiightenset 
inhabitants^  the  minds  of  the  people  in^the  Belgian  pnovinflfis* 
^rhich  he  had  passed  through  wexe  so  frigid  towards  him»  and. 
the  proceedings  of  his  spies  were  so  counteracted  by  the  geDenal 
antipathy  to  his  cause,  that  he  derived  information  only  famt 
chance,  or  from  hia  own  genius.  The  offioera  of  his  stc^,  and. 
Maxshal  Soolt  himself,  gave  him  opinions  only  instead  ofi 
intelligence.  His  reconnoitring  parties  andjidvance  posts  oonld' 
only  ipenture  a  few  paces  beyond  his  army.  Four  or  five' 
leagues  of  plains,  of  valleys,  of  defiles,  and  of  hills,  without  any 
intermediate  corps  of  communication,  separated  him  &om 
Grouchy  and  his  right  wing.  Ney,  discontented  and  timid,  in 
consequence  of  his  recent  faults,  did  not  ventose  to  aasert 
or  to  counsel  anything,. in  the  natural  apprehension  of  incurring, 
the  terrible  responsibility  of  the  &te  of  the  wbde  aimj  in  the] 
eyes  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Emperor. 

Napoleon,  in  short,,  had  to  depend  upon  himself,  in.  tha; 
midst  of  a  staff  to  which  he  waa  not  yet  accustomed,,  either  toir 
young  or  too  old,  new  or  worn  out  Proper  inatromenta  worn 
wanting.  EinaUy,  he  had  no  rear  to  fall  back  ugcaa,  ixu 
the  event  of  errors  or  reverses.  This  army  ri^ed.  oc  dfis* 
stroyed,  everything  around  him  was  lost,  and.  himaelf  aHaoi. 
He  could  only  fall  back  upon  ruin.  Solieavy  a  weight  would 
crush  the  soul  even  of  a  hero.  To  preserve  full  libertj^  q£ 
thought,  and  full  power  of  mind»  man  mu^  have  a  certain  lati- 
tude of  destiny  to  sustain  him.  This  he  no  longer  posaesaed*. 
and  it  was  his  own.  fault.  He  had  rashly  incurred  in  quitting* 
Elba  one  of  those  extremities  which  exceed  human  gpniTl$». 
and  even  the  favours  of  fortune— a  man  against  .his  own  countr;^ 
and  against  Europe! 

I^I'eyertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  on;  tlie  ere  oE 
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Waterloo;  fais'  apiritv  great  av  his  d^ba^ji  MLei  him  not.  He 
possessed  the  stm^^firoid,  the  freedom  of  thought,  the  reflection, 
the  impulse,  and  the  activity  of  his  hest  military  days ;  he  was 
as  great  and'  as  powerful  as  he  oould  possibly  hope  to  be. 
Although  fbr  eighteen  hours  he  had*  tasted  neither  sleep,  nor 
repose,  nor*  nourishment,  yet  he  slept  hot  while  his  troops 
were'  drj^g  themselves^  eating,  and  sleeping  around  their 
bivouac  fires,  which  were  every  moment  extinguished  by  the 
continuous  rains  of  the  night 

After  having  sent  to  Grouchy,  who  he  thought  was  en- 
camped at  Wavres,  an  officer  with  orders  to  the  marshal  to 
send' him  during"  the  night  a  division  of  7,000  >  men,  to  support 
his  ri^  in  the^  defiles  of  St.  Lambert,  whilst  the  grand  army 
should'be  fighting  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  the  Emperor  left 
his  bivouac*  on  foot  in  the  middle  of  liie  night,  accompanied 
only  by  Ifte  marshal  of  his  palace,  Bertrand,  an  officer  who  had 
replaced'  Duroc  in  his  confidence  and' in  his  heart.  He  passed 
through  his  Kne  of  guardir;.  The  forest  of  Soignies  in  his 
front  appeared  one  entire  conflagration  amidst  the  trees,  firom 
the  multitude  of  bivouac  fires  c^  the  English  troops.  There 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  as .  to  the  presence  of  Wellington's 
whole  army  on  the  morrow: 

The  whole  space  between  the  skirts  of  the  forest  and  the 
hamlbts  of  Braisne-la-Leud,  Bblle  Alliance,  and  La  Haie  Sainte, 
was  occupied  by  fires  and  bivouacs.  The  most  profbund 
silence  reigned  over  the  two  armies  and  between  litem;  The 
Emperor  adVsmced  as  fkr  as  liie  shelter  of  a  thick  shrubbery 
which  served  as  an  indosure  and'  a  natural  palisade  to  the 
castle  of  Hougoumont,  a  fortified  advance-post  of  the  Ehgl^ 
army..  It.  was  then  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
While  listening  to  the  slightest  noise,  he  heard  the  step  of  an 
enemy's  column  marching  iii  the  dark;  He  thought  fbr  a 
moment  that  Wellington  was  profiting  by  the  night,  to  raise 
his  camp,  and' ^t.  this  column; was  his  rear  guard,  ascending 
from  the  plain  towards  the  f5!rest,  to  escape  before  day  the 
pursuit  of  the  French.  The  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents, 
drowned  the  noise  of  these  footsteps  in  the  dark.  The  Em- 
peror* could  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  noise  he  Bad 
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heard,  nor  of  the  subsequent  silence.  Some  o£Scers  whom  he 
had  sent  further  forward  to  reconnoitre,  returned  to  tell  him 
that  nothing  was  stirring  in  the  English  army.  At  four 
o'clock  his  scouts  brought  him  a  peasant  who  had  served  as  a 
guide  to  a  brigade  of  Wellington's  army,  matehing  to  its 
post  on  the  extreme  left.  Two  Belgian  deserters  who  had 
just  quitted  their  regiment,  repeated  that  nothing  in  the  enemy's 
army  indicated  any  intention  to  retreat 

XXVI 

In  the  commentary  on  his  campaigns,  which  he  sketched  at 
a  later  period,  Napoleon  assures  us  that  his  heart  was  inspired 
%vitli  the  greatest  joy,  on  learning  that  Lord  Wellington  awaited 
him,  and  that  in  engaging  with  him  he  felt  at  length  con- 
fident of  victory.  He  returned  exclaiming  with  jealous  bitter- 
ness against  the  pretended  ignorance  of  the  English  general, 
for  daring  to  brave  the  army  of  Napoleon  on  the  borders  of  a  vast 
forest,  which,  in  the  event  of  a  reverse,  offered  only  one  road 
for  his  retreat.  We  may  credit  the  sincerity  of  Napoleon's 
joy  at  having  to  fight  only  the  isolated  army  of  Wellington, 
instead  of  the  Anglo-allied  army,  which  he  might  have  had 
to  brave  farther  on  before  Brussels;  it  was  one  last  piece 
of  good  fortune  which  the  rapidity  and  boldness  of  the  Eng- 
lish general  had  prepared  for  him.  But  in  the  position  of 
Wellington,  the  choice  of  Waterloo  as  a  field  of  battle  was  a 
further  mark  of  that  genius,  at  once  resolute,  powerful  and 
prudent,  which  has  characterised  all  the  campaigns  of  this 
general  in  India,  in  Spain,  and  in  Belgium. 

As  the  principal  general  of  the  coalition,  Wellington  had  two 
necessary  points  to  combine  in  his  tactics :  to  avoid  fiEdling  back, 
for  fear  of  uncovericg  and  giving  up  Brussels,  and  finally  to 
have  to  fight  the  greatest  general  of  the  most  warlike  army  of 
modem  times.  In  taking  up  a  position  on  the  emmences  of 
the  forest  of  Soignies,  as  the  Thermopylso  of  Belgium,  he  ac- 
complished this  first  duty  In  fighting  on  the  borders  of  a 
forest  fortified  on  all  its  approaches,  as  well  as  by  its  own 
nnpenetrability,  he  had  at  once  every  pledge  of  victory,  if 
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victory  were  possible  against  Napoleon,  and  of  a  secure  retreat, 
if  defeat  were  inevitable.  He  could  contest  from  tree  to  tree, 
the  immense  woody  space,  inaccessible  to  the  masses  of  the 
Emperor's  cavalry  and  artillery  No  other  road  than  that  of 
Brussels,  which  he  occupied,  could  allow  the  French,  if  con- 
querors, to  turn  or  surround  him,  and  make  prisoners  of  his 
defeated  army.  The  formidable  artillery  which  he  possessed, 
by  defending  this  unique  route  from  position  to  position, 
must  give  to  his  army,  even  if  vanquished,  time  to  fall  back, 
to  re-form,  and  to  join  the  Prussians  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
forest.  Waterloo  was,  therefore,  an  admirable  field  of  battle, 
at  once  offensive  and  defensive,  for  a  general  who  never  risked 
his  fortune  on  a  single  throw  of  the  dice.  The  event  has 
demonstrated  this ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Napoleon  has 
not  acknowledged  it  himself  with  a  more  disinterested  feeling 
of  glory,  and  that  he  has  obstinately  devoted  his  understanding 
to  prove  that  his  conqueror  was  unworthy  of  measuring  himselt 
with  him.  These  are  the  littlenesses  of  glory.  Protestations 
do  not  alter  events,  or  change  historical  personages.  We  should 
look  our  fortune  in  the  face,  as  well  when  it  is  severe,  as  when 
it  is  complaisant.  Genius  should  do  justice  to  genius,  even  in 
an  adversary ;  and  defamation  like  this  is  not  patriotism.  It 
has  neither  exalted  the  one  nor  degraded  the  other. 

XXVII. 

The  troops  of  Napoleon  were  bivouacked  in  the  mud,  and 
the  artillery  and  cavalry  could  not  manoeuvre  in  the  fields,  they 
were  so  completely  drenched.  Day  at  length  began  to  break, 
and  the  clouds  were  partially  dissipated  by  the  morning  breeze 
that  blew  over  the  forest.  A  few  faint  sunbeams  played  upon 
the  brushwood  and  the  waving  com — ^the  last  sun  that  was  to 
be  seen  by  so  many  thousands  of  men,  sacrificed  before  the 
close  of  day,  not  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  but  for  the  un- 
bounded ambition  of  one  man. 

One  of  Grouchy's  officers,  who  had  left  Gemblouz,  and  not 
Wavres,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  brought  the  Emperor 
a  despatch  firom  that  marshal.    Groucbj  said :  **  I  am  in  pur- 
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suit  of  the  ProBaiaitB.  Thay  «re.retfc*tiiig'.b«lore  ak^tiy-.timc 
routeB;  <me  of  wbuHnwetas  toioonduetta  ^partof  tfaem.to  the 
annj  ci  Weliisgton,  by  Wavvw ;  a  Moeod  liy  .P^mds  «o  4lie 
beait  ef  BelgkHBi ;  and  the  third  by  iiamr  tot thet  right.  Xfaey 
hacve  lost  S0,000  'mcii.  Blotter  is  woonded  in  tin  4iEm/faat 
oemmands 'Still  in  flf^te  of  his  wound."  This  jwwsrreassaied 
the  Empeior.  He  iMd  intfaxDg  mare  to  fear  acooidiog  todas 
information,  than  eiie  hody  ^f  the  Prassian  sanoay  inclining 
towards  fais  right  by  ^be  side  of  tWavres,  bat  for  which  Groadif , 
who  he  thought  kept  sight  of  tliflt  corps/ would  imawvr. 

He  felt  onoe  more  seeore,  sad  waited  npona  hillodc  in 

front  of  Pknehenoit/mitil  the  increasing  power  of  a  sommer 

sun  should  harden 'the  earth  under  1^  wheels  awi. hones, 

so  as  to  aihrw'his  ^attilleiy  and  cavalty  to  maaoeom.    it  was 

e^t  o'ilock,  and  his  generals  hastening  aroanJd  him  in  ane- 

cession,  announced  Ite  *  subsiding  of  thewAtevs  eteiyiiriieie, 

and  the  hardening  ef  the  earth.    A  few  of  them  only  seemed 

to  apprehend  that' this  unavoidable  delay  «f  tiie  attack,  leooa- 

sioned  by  the  severity  of  the  xiight  and  of  tin  preoediag^aQfiB, 

would  permit  the  ^English  army  to  eseape'  them.     Maiidi^ 

Key  also  came  to  receive  his  final  oi^teBs.    **I%ie«]iemy^  arm^ 

is  superior'  to  ours  by  more '  than  a  third  ,^'  "sasd  ^apo)eonvw4ch 

serenity  to  his  generals;  ''we  have,  however,' ninety  duoees 

to  ten  that  we  shall  conquer  to-day."    "  Certainly,"  said  Ney, 

"  if  Wellington  is  simple  enough  to  wait  for  us ;  but  his  army 

is  already  in  full  retreat,  and  I  have  come  to  announce  to  your 

Majesty  that  his  columns  are  disappearing,  one  after  another, 

into  the  forest."  '"Toxiare  mistaken,"  replied  Napc^eoai,'  wttii 

the  assurance  of  genius  which  sees  better  with  the  understmi- 

ing  than  ordinary  people  with  their  eyeff ;  "you  are  miatalMB ; 

it  is  too  late  now  for  Wellington' to  ofderaTetreat;  thEeidar^iis 

too  far.  advanced,  and  we  are  too  close  to  hinr;  <he  woikM^ot- 

pose  himself  to  certain  destruction.    He  •has  thrown -hls' die, 

and  the  game  is  now  in  our  hands.***  On  litteiii^  Aese«waHb'tef 

good  omen,  to  inspire  his  generals  with  that  xxwfflfteneeMiriA. 

is  half .  the  vi6tory, ' he  ctolerd  ' ibr  his  dhaiger, ' gaHop^^from 

nosition  to^osition,  rotmned'to'his  point  of  ^hservBlioii,v»- 

fle6tecl  a  moment  on  the  tlispositionsiHiidi'^the'niiMn'iifttito 
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grcund  and  tke  obstaddB  thromi  «p  by  the  enemy  suggested 
to  him,  and  dictated  his  order  )6fbatd0  to  Mafshal  Soult.  His 
ofderly  ofi&eees  quickly  made  cc^es-  of  it,  and  his  aidos-de^camp 
oonied  tbemtorthe  officers,  commanding  the  aever&l  eerps. 


XXYIU 

In  a  few  momeots  after,' the  entire  Prendi 'axmy,' under 
«rms,  and  diyided  into  eleren  eolmmns,  d^bofidied  <mt  of  the 
gorgesandiieightff which snrromnded  Hancheaoit, cuod deployed 
to  take'op  tiheir  gronuid  in  front  of  the  ibrest  of  ^igmes.  The 
dispositian  of :  the' jutting  hills  over  whidi  they  were  spreadmade 
the  Jbrenchjfcroops  appear  more  .nnmerous  in  the  eyes  4>f  the 
Englithithan  they  Tealiy  were  It  ndght  idso  be  supposed 
that  these. heights :and  gorges  concealed  from  the  enraiy  stOI 
more  troops  .heM  in: reserve.  Napolecm  had  dnmn  up  his 
army  in  six  ttiiangles,  of  whith  the  hills  of  Jemappes  were 
the 'base,  and  of  which:  iihe  sides  threatened  at  a  distance  the 
acclivities  of  the  forest  of  Soignies ;  an  able  diqK)sitioii,  wfaidi 
gave  solidity  to  the  centre  and.  activity  to  the  wixigs  ;'^hich 
for&er  permitted  each  branch  of  these  triangles  in  «xtei]iding, 
totoBichtihe  corresponding  bzaaoch  of  the  contigaoas  triangle, 
and  thusto  form  :an. indented  bat  contrauoos  line  before  the 
enemy.  Pro&und  meditatioD:  had  inspired  Napoleon  with  this 
-plan  in  £rant.o£^Buperiori(DCce 

.Theonnyjhad  Boaroriyioccapied  tibedifferentposts  assigned 
to  it,  amldstsBiineeBant  oiaizg  of  trumpets  androllixig  of  drams, 
when.  Napolean  galloping  with  his  stufff  to  the  smsmit  of  all  these 
trian||^<ef^in!satry,:oaTalry,:axid  artOlery/pass^  Akn^them, 
amidst  cries^xif  *'?lvre  l^Emperenr ! "  ftowoL  >  the  Bummit'to  the 
.baae,tmdtfroanii^i-baBe  tottbe^aonumt,  ^s^ifto  impress  ixpoa 
ibe  eyeffJudthe-soMls  of  featii  of  thsse  80,000  combatants  the 
tivBig^imaBejaad  JGHiBe  ofthe  genaKallenr  whom  they  were 
goi!iigtfto.'caiiqii«r  «r  die.  IHis  si^rt^was  to  be*  for' some  •&  Tecom- 
.peoaoforE^theKP  deaih^'fior  othoTB an  indtement  to  victory  1  *  One 
heart  beat  between  these  neon  and^thetEmpeior.  In^sudi  a 
moment   they  shared  the  same  soul  and  the  same  cause! 
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When  all  is  risked  for  one  man,  it  is  in  him  his  followers  live 
and  die.    The  army  was  Napoleon  ! 

Never  hefore  was  it  so  entirely  Napoleon  as  now.  He  was 
repudiated  hy  Europe,  and  his  army  adopted  him  with  idolatry; 
it  voluntarily  made  itself  the  great  martyr  of  his  glory.  At  such 
a  moment  he  must  have  felt  himself  more  than  man,  more 
than  a  sovereign ;  for  his  subjects  only  bowed  to  his  power, 
Europe  to  his  genius ;  but  his  army  bent  in  homage  to  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  welcomed  victory  or  de- 
feat, the  throne  or  death  with  its  chief.  It  was  determined  on 
evexy  thing,  even  on  the  sacrifice  of  itself,  to  restore  him  bis 
Empire,  or  to  render  his  last  fall  illustrious.  Accomplices  at 
Grenoble,  pretorians  at  Paris,  victims  at  Waterloo :  such  a 
sentiment  in  the  generals  and  officers  of  Napoleon  had  in  it 
nothing  that  was  not  in  comformity  with  the  habits  and  even 
the  vices  of  humanity.  His  cause  was  their  cause,  his  crime 
their  crime,  his  power  their  power,  his  gloiy  their  glory.  But 
the  devotion  of  those  80,000  soldiers  was  more  virtuous,  for  it 
was  more  disinterested.  Who  would  know  their  names?  Who 
would  pay  them  for  the  shedding  of  their  blood  ?  The  plain 
before  them  would  not  even  preserve  their  bones !  To  have 
inspired  such  a  devotion  was  the  greatness  of  Napoleon ;  to  evinco 
it  even  to  madness  was  the  greatness  of  his  army.  This  great 
ness,  this  devotion,  this  disinterested  squandering  of  its  own 
blood,  this  sacrifice  of  itself,  not  for  its  coimtiy,  but  for  one  man, 
on  that  day,  absolved  it  from  its  fault.  Through  the  blood  it 
was  going  to  shed  France  no  longer  saw  its  disaffection,  no 
longer  saw  anything  but  its  expiation  and  its  martyrdom. 

The  soldiers  seemed  to  understand  him.  Their  acclama- 
tions bore  a  lugubrious  and  funereal  accent,  while  their  features 
displayed  the  pallid  impression  of  a  tragical  resolution,  and 
their  looks  the  sadness  of  a  farewell.  It  was  no  longer  as  in 
the  early  battles  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Germany,  the 
French  gaiety  of  courage;  it  was  tiie  Roman  gravity  of  CsBsar^s 
soldiers,  on  the  eve  of  Fharsalia.  Such  an  army  well  com- 
manded could  effect  every  thing  against  'ten  armies;  it  could 
conquer  well,  and  die  with  heroism 
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Amidst  the  echoes  of  these  acclamations,  which  resounded 
even  to  the  English  armj,  Napoleon  galloped,  after  the  reyiew, 
followed  by  some  squadrons  of  his  Imperial  Guard,  towards 
the  central  and  elevated  ground  which  he  had  chosen  at  a 
glance  the  evening  before  for  his  point  of  observation  during 
the  battle.  This  was  a  hill  with  a  gentle  slope  on  all  sides, 
which  was  connected  with  the  hamlet  of  Planchenoit,  like 
a  peninsula  jutting  into  the  plain,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
wings  of  the  army;  resembling  one  of  those  Eoman  tumuli 
whereon  the  Consuls  or  the  Emperors  established  in  their  en- 
campments the  pretorium  of  the  army.  The  farm  of  Gros- 
Caillou,  where  the  Emperor  had  slept  some  moments  in  the 
efirly  part  of  the  preceding  night,  stood  some  paces  distant  on 
his  left,  and  the  &rm  of  La  Belle  Alliance  at  some  paces  on 
his  right.  This  hillock  bears  the  name  of  Vessemonde.  The 
high  road  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels  follows  the  undulations 
of  the  crest  of  these  heights ;  then,  descending  into  the  ravine 
which  separated  the  two  armies,  it  reascends  to  the  hamlets  of 
Mont-Saint- Jean  and  Waterloo,  before  it  reaches  the  last  acclivi- 
ties, beyond  which  it  loses  itself  in  the  shadows  of  the  forest 
of  Soignies,  the  principal  encampment  of  Wellington.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  this  road 
from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  the  principal  artery  of  the  French 
army,  was  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  by  a  transverse  high 
road,  deeply  embanked,  leading  from  Wavres  to  the  forest  of 
Nivelles ;  a  winding  road,  frequently  hidden  by  the  inflections 
of  the  soil,  by  screens  of  trees,  and  amidst  water-courses  which 
are  called  the  defiles  of  St.  Lambert.  It  was  these  deflles,  which 
might  conceal  the  mysteijr  of  the  battle  by  seasonably  giving 
admission  either  to  reinforcements  or  to  the  enemy,  that  the 
Emperor  had  assigned  as  a  rendezvous  to  the  division  demanded 
from  Grouchy.  From  the  eminence  of  Vessemonde  he  took 
in  with  a  single  look  the  whole  of  the  vast  scene  upon  which 
the  first  cannon  shot  was  about  to  call  into  action  200,000 
men 
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Napoleon  and  WeUington  obaflrre  each  other's  porition. 

Having  suffered  for  some  days  past  from  a  rash,  brought 
on  by  sleepless  nights  and  agitation  of  mind,  which  made  the 
saddle  painful  and  irksome  to  him,  the  Emperor  dismounted 
as  soon  as  he  had  chosen  the  eminence  whence  be  intended  to 
combat  the  enemy  with  eye  and  thought.  He  ordered  a  thick 
litter  of  straw  to  be  laid  down  on  the  ground,  drenched  and 
miry  from  the  late  heavy  rains,  to  establish  himself  thereon 
with  his  plans,  his  telescopes,  his  papers,  his  chief  of  the 
staff,  Soult,  and  his  o£Gicers»  A  detached  house,  at  some 
paces  distance,  called  X^a  Maison-d*Ecosse,  furnished  the  straw, 
the  benches,  and  the  table  for  this  last-day  bivouac. 

Before  unmasking  to  the  enemy  his  plan  of  battle,  by 
ordering  the  first  movement  of  his  troops,  he  gazed  again  fbr 
a  long  time  on  the  position  of  the  English  army 


XXX. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  surrounded  by  the  Pimce  of 
Orange,  the  officers  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  (who  had  been 
killed  at  Qiiatre-Bras),  leading  his  corps  of  GermanSj  Lieute- 
nants-General Sir  Thomas  Picton,  Sir  Geoi^e  Cooke,  BJug, 
Maitland,  Macdomdd,  Lord  Saltoun,  Woodford,  and  a  great 
number  of  general  officers,  volunteers  of  all.  nations,  eager  to 
take  a  part  in  so  memorable  a  battle,  imder  the  most  consum- 
mate general  of  the  coalition,  was,  on  his  part,  observing  the 
movements  of  the  Emperor's  eleven  columns  on  the  hill  sides 
of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  completing  his  dispositions  fdr  defence 
against  those  points  of  attack  which  the  aspect  oi  the  ground; 
and  the  nature  of  the  enemy's  troops,  led  him  to  suppose  were 
contemplated  by  the  Emperor.  Two  armies,  under  two  great 
generals,  in  such  a  state  of  abeyance,  and  with  such  an  adteF" 
native,  resemble  two  athUtce,  who  measure  each  other's  strength 
for  a  long  time  with  the  eye,  and  who  seek  mutually  to  deceive 
each  other  by  gestures  before  they  approach  and  grapple  in  a  strug- 
gle of  life  and  death.  General  Vincent,  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Paris,  a  military  man  of  the  scliool  of  the  Arch-Duke  Charles; 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  aide-de-camp  to  .Alexander,  a  personal  enemy 
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of  Ne^leoBKaad..coiiip6teAt  aAihkx^auiitiTiBaiii.to  ditiue  and 
Qomprohead. biiaj .  and  a.  gfmk\  mimW  o£  otherrdiplomiiigts, 
oar  formgjik  prmces*  f&kih(mfimed..in  8emi^;aa^  Bidm-dst^vu^ 
to  WelLuftg^toxu.  Hei  gave  thMiifrom  time,  to  tuoM^  orders  to 
go  and  remodel  bisrwiQgs«,aoditoipu8ib.forwai:d  or  ^thdmw 
bift.advaaca  posts* .  Thej^  wese  s^aa.  from  tli&  hiUock  oociqpasfL 
by  the  Emperor*  riding  from.  Hougouioont  to  Waterloo,  aiid  to 
La.Haie  Sainte,  and.retunuiig:  iii.  fall  gallop  to  the  shadj^ter^ 
xaca  of  the  forest,. where  the  genesaliinrchief  was  preptxiog^to 
repel  the  assault  of  these  positions. 


XXXL 

Tho  Duke  of .  W^lingtoa,  whose  reserves  were  scaieely 
visible  on.  the  emineaces  of  the  forest  of  Soigpies«  ocoopiied* 
with  .his  principal  arm7>  a  long  terrace  bordering  on  the  wood; 
and  naturally  forti&ed  by.  an  abrupt  slope  descending  to.  the 
hollow  high  road  of  Ch»rleroi.  It  fronted  thus  the^viUaga  ol 
Waterloo*  which,  comprised  about  thirty  farms  and,  cottagiasi, 
^aclosed.  within  hig^  hedges,  and  screened  by  some  of  thoMi 
lofty  elms  which  in  Flanders  line  the  cultivated  fields,  and  puh 
ture  groimds  in.  the  vicinity  of  houses  and  hamlets.  He  ooeoi 
pied,  and  at  the  same  time,  superintended  &om  above,  this 
village,  which  was  th&  centre  of  his  position.  The  Guards*.  ^ 
chosen  body  of  English  troops^  under  the  command  of  Sir- 
George  Gooke,  formed  a. division  of  his  army.  The  advantage 
of  communication  throughout  the  hne  was  afforded  by  th^ 
solid  road  from  Oharleroi  to  Nivelles,  which  passed  along  under 
the  terrace  of  Soignies,  and  thus  formed  a  chain  of  connexioa 
between  his  pincipal  positions.  His  ri^t,  composed  of  the. 
first  regiment,  of  thet  Guards*  commanded  by  General  Mait*. 
land,  and  thrown  forjvard.  towards,  thei-  Emperor«  was  covered 
by  the  ravine  of  Braisne*  His  left  was  formed,  of  the  Colds 
stream,  and  third,  regiment  of  Guards,  under  the  orders  of, 
General  Byng^  and  occupying  am.  eminence  which  commanded 
Ter-la-Haie.  In  front  of  his  ri^t  centre,  an  old  building,  thft^ 
remaios  of  the  castle,  of  Hougoumont,  with,  its  g^urdena  sur- 
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rounded  bj  moats,  its  indented  walls,  its  palisaded  courts,  its 
hedges,  its  treed,  and  its  stagnant  waters,  gave  him  a  support 
at  once  threatening  and  impregnable  against  the  impetuosity 
of  the  French  charges.  The  farm  of  La  Haie  Sainte,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  left  centre,  gave  equal  solidity  to  this  advanced 
wing  of  his  army.  He  further  hoped  to  communicate,  in  case 
of  necessity,  by  the  extremity  of  this  left  wing,  and  by  the 
retired  village  of  Ohain,  with  the  troops  which  Blucher  might 
push  forward  at  the  sound  of  his  cannon  upon  the  ri^t  wing 
of  Napoleon 

Such  was  the  strong  and  able  disposition  of  thQ  English 
general,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  June.  It 
exhibited  the  rational  and  reflecting  genius  of  the  warrior  who, 
having  had  to  contend  for  seven  years  in  Spain,  with  unequal 
forces,  against  the  masses  and  the  boldness  of  the  Emperor's 
armies,  had  always  availed  himself  of  the  advantc^es  offered 
by  nature,  to  enable  him  to"  withstand  the  impetuosity  and  the 
numbers  of  his  enemy,  and  fortified  his  field  of  battle  on  the 
model  of  the  Eomans.  Confident  in  his  troops,  who,  on  their 
side,  relied  on  the  prudence  of  their  general,  his  system  of 
war,  almost  everywhere  defensive,  presented  a  combination  of 
natural  obstacles,  of  fire,  and  of  steel,  to  the  uncovered  batta- 
lions that  were  opposed  to  him.  He  rarely  charged  the 
enemy,  but  he  wore  him  out  by  ineflicient  attacks  broken  by  the 
strength  of  his  entrenchments,  until  that  enemy,  wearied  and  cut 
up,  recoiled,  so  to  speak,  upon  himself,  and  left  him,  from  mere 
exhaustion,  the  field  of  battle  and  the  opportunity  of  pursuit.  A 
system  at  once  humane  and  economic^  of  the  blood  of  his  own 
army,  of  which  he  was  sparing,  wherein  patience  constitutes 
the  genius  of  the  general,  and  unshaken  firmness  the  heroism 
of  the  army.  But  such  a  system  of  tactics  required  an  army 
like  the  English,  formed,  and  disciplined  by,  and  habituated 
for  sixteen  years  to  Wellington;  an  army,  every  general  of 
which  had  identified  himself  by  long  confidence  with  his  chief, 
of  which  every  battalion  was  a  wall  constantly  renewed  when 
broken  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  every  soldier  a  citizen  of  the 
camp,  bearing  in  his  heart  the  cause  of  Great  Britain. 

Such  was  the  army  of  Wellington.  It  numbered  only  37,00C 
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English  troops,*  whose  example,  and  whose  drmness,  were 
impressed  upon  the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries,  less  consummate 
than  themselves,  of  which  it  wa?  composed. 

A  pyramidal  tumulus  of  earth,  covered  with  green  sod,  and 
surmounted  by  the  Belgian  lion,  now  rises  on  the  spot  which 
was  then  occupied  by  Lord  Wellington  and  the  staff  of  the 
coalition.   The  soul  of  Waterloo  was  there  I 


XXXII. 

Contrary  to  his  custom,  Napoleon  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a 
long  time,  and  to  let  those  hours  of  the  morning  slip  away, 
when  the  soldier,  refreshed  by  sleep,  strengthened  by  nourish- 
ment, and  animated  by  the  hopes  that  sparkle  in  the  sunshine, 
is  more  impetuous  than  towards  the  close  of  day.  He  was 
giving  in  his  own  mind  time  for  the  arrival  of  Grouchy's  aux 
iliaiy  division,  which  he  had  summoned  the  evening  before  by 
the  ofl&cer  he  had  sent  from  Planchenoit  to  Wavres.  No  answer 
had  arrived  from  Wavres.  "  I  received,"  he  said,  in  a  second 
despatch  to  Grouchy,  "your  reports  from  Gembloux  yesterday ; 
you  only  speak  of  two  Prussian  columns ;  my  information  men- 
tions a  third  marching  upon  Wavres.  I  am  going  to  attack 
the  English  army  at  Waterloo,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  ^ 
Soignies.  Fay  no  attention  to  the  Prussian  columns  which 
are  pressing  upon  your  right,  but  follow  that  which  is  marching 
upon  Wavres,'  draw  near  to  me,  and  acquaint  me  with  all  your 
movements."  An  officer,  followed  by  some  dragoons,  galloped 
off  to  bear  this  order  to  Grouchy,  on  the  chance  of  finding 
him  in  a  cross  country  direction. 

This  officer  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  the  Emperor 
gave  orders  for  the  attack.  The  tirailleurs,  like  a  curtain 
destined  to  cover  the  movements  of  the  army  with  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  spread  themselves  in  groups  upon  the  plain.     General 

•  Sibome  makes  the  effective  strength  of  the  Anglo  allied  army  that 
fooght  at  Waterloo  as  follows :— Infantry,  49,608;  Cavalry,  12,403; 
Artilleiy,  d,6'45.  Total,  67,656.  Only  23,991  of  these  were  British, 
according  to  the  same  authority. — Translator, 
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Re&lle  TpaaktA'  forwaard  with  his  dirisiaixB  to  attaclt-  the  castld 
of  Songfoiimost,  th»  advaDced  centre  of  the  English  left. 
The  enolosures  of  Bjtnxgoiunoizt  were  d^^nded  bja  detachment 
of  light:  infmtiy  *  under  *  the  •  oommaad  of  Colonel  Macdonald 
and  of  Lord  Saltoon;  Mliedonaid  qnkS^  adopted  every  mea- 
sore  of  defenoG'whkh  his  position  permitted ;  bat  the  French 
fire  was  so  warm^  dM  Wel^ngton,  on  seeiiig  the  heavy 
columns  that  were  advancing  on  Hougoumont,  sent  thither 
some  of  his  best  troops.  He  detached  from  General  Bjng's 
division  the  second,  or  Coldstream  Guards,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Woodford^  to  reinforce  Macdonald..  Colonel  Woodford 
aBsomed  the  command,  of  the,  troops  at  Hougoumont.  at  th0 
critical 'moment  when  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  entedng 
it,  and  repulsed  the  attack.  The  Emperor,  had.  anticip^ilied 
this  movement  of  his  adversary.  EeiUe^s  assault  onJHougottmont 
was  only  a  feint,  the  object  of  which  was  to  draw  tha  attention, 
and  the  troops  of  the  English  to  their  left,  to  wealLen  their 
centre,  to  sweep  it  away,  and  thu»to  sepaiate  the  army^jinto 
two,  throwing  back  the  left  upon  Grouchy,  whilst  Reille  and: 
D'Erlon,  who  commanded  between  Bossomme  and.HougoumQnt( 
should  crush  the  right.  Mont-Saint-Jean,  the  central  and, 
elevated  position  of  the  English  army,  was,  in. reality,  the  only, 
object  of  the  Emperor.  From  the  distance  at.  which  he.  waa. 
placed,  he  could  not  ascertain  vnth  precision  the  height  and. 
bearings  of  the  acclivities  r  which  led  to  the  summit  of.  this 
plateau,  the  natural  fortress  of  Wellington.  The  thickness  of. 
the  crops  which  covered  the  fields,  the  trees,  the  hedges,  and. 
the  distance  which  levelled  everything  to  the  eyo,  deceived  him 
in  the  elevation  of  the  ground.  To  the  right  and.  left  more, 
gentle  and  accessible  slopes  would  have  led  his  columns  to  the 
attack  of  the  English  camp.  But  everything^  even  the  horizon* 
deceived  him  on  this  fatal  day.  The  scarlet  uniformsr  of  the 
English  regiments  and  squadrons,  drawn,  up  in.  order  of  battle 
ou  these  acclivities  of  Mont-Saint- Jean,  spread  before-hand  upon 
these  lulls  the  colour  of  bloody  prophetic,  of  that,  which,  was 
destined  some  hours  after  to  dxBnch  the. plains*. 
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The  unequal' and  seattered  fire  of  the  tirailleurg  of  both 
annies  increased  in  proportioiz  as  they  apfroached  each. other, 
and  engaged  in  greater  numbezBi    Tbaa.  was  nothing,  more 
than  the  mutoai  provocation  which  asimatea  and  draws  on.the 
combatants,  for  as  jet  the  oannon  had  not.begnn  to  thunder. 
At  eleven  o*clock  it  cozDmeiieed  on  the  left  of  the  French  posi- 
tion, at  the  moment  tibat  BatQe's  divisions  were  retiring  from 
the  castle  of  HongOHmrait    Foor  hundted.  gm»,,in  line  on 
both  sides  of  the  basin  of  Wateiioo,  seemed  to  replv  simultane' 
ously  to  this  signal.     The  thnndoing  noise  of.  these  bajktenea 
rent  and  scattered  the  clouds  which  had  hung  until  then  upon 
the  heights,  and  the  summer  sun  shone  for  a.mom^it  in  the. 
pure  sky ;  but'  the  immense  smoke-  of  the  oaxmonade  soon 
spreading  from.  Hougoumonf  to  the  defiles  of*  St.  Lambert, 
rose  up  the  hilh  and*  covered  the  valley,  like  a  heavy  mist 
torn  by  the  gleaming  of  an  hundred  thousand  flashes  of  light* 
nihg.     Eighty  pieces  of  cannon  in  battery  before  Hougoumont 
replied  to  the  English  batteries  in  the  rear  and  above  that 
position,  which  carried  death  into  the  attacking  columns  of 
Guilleminot,  chief  of  the  staff,  and  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  rer 
cently  an  inglorious  king,  but  on  this  day  a  gallant  soldier. 
In  spite  of  the  murderous  fire  of  the  English  troops,  who 
defended  from  tree  to  tree  the  wood  which  surrounded  the 
castle,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Guilleminot,  and  Heille  carried  this, 
enclosure,  which  was  strewn  with  dead  bodies.  But  on  reaching 
the  walls,  the  dykes,*  and  the  hedges,  which  served  as  so  many 
defences  to  the  castle,  the  French  columns  falling  fast,  recoiled, 
hesitaited,  advanced,  and  again  recoiled  under  the  grape  shot 
of  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  musketry  of  the  battalions 
ensconced  within  the  courtyards,  in  the  gardes,  and  behind 
the  waUs.    Beille  reinforced  his  columns  in  proportion  to  the 
desperate  resistance  Ihey  experienced.    Wellington  galloping 
up,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  to  the  extremity  of  the  terrace 
which  commands  Hougoumont;  eneonraged  by  his  presence 
and  his  gestures  the  intrepidity  of  his  troops.    Ha  dispatched 
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General  Byng  with  a  last  brigade  of  the  Guards,  to  mix  in 
the  action.  A  long,  terrible,  and  farious  combat  took  place, 
with  varying  success,  under  the  walls  aud  in  the  orchards  of 
Hougoumont.  Seven  times  the  French  troops  penetrated 
through  the  breach  to  the  courtyard  of  the  castle,  and  as  often 
were  they  driven  back  with  the  Imyonet,  by  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Guards.  At  length  the  howitzera,  more  destructive  even  than 
men,  set  fire  to  the  great  bam,  the  out-houses,  stacks  of  com, 
arid  the  timber  work.  The  strong  walls  of  the  old  castle  resisted 
the  fire  ;  but  the  rebounding  of  the  flames,  and  the  dense  vo 
lumes  of  smoke  which  enveloped  it  made  its  further  occupation 
intolerable.  No  one  could  hope  to  return  from  it  alive.  The 
wounded  officers  and  soldiers  deposited  in  the  bams  perished 
there  from  suffocation,  and  nothing  but  the  chapel  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  raging  element.  This  appearing  to  them  a  signal  of 
divine  protection,  the  troops  regained  fresh  courage,  and  swore 
to  hold  out  until  death.  Neither  side  was  vanquished,  nothing 
was  victorious  except  the  fire  which  devoured  all.  The  English, 
unshaken  upon  the  rising  ground  which  commands  the  castle, 
retired  only  out  of  reach  of  the  flames,  and  were  merely  sepa 
rated  from  the  enemy  by  the  conflagration !  2,500  men  of  both 
armies  found  at  once  their  death  and  their  tomb  under  the 
buming  fragments  of  the  building,* 

Oue  of  Heille's  officers  announced  this  resistance  to  the 
Emperor.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  a  plan  of  Hougoumont  which 
lay  open  before  him,  and  indicating  with  his  finger  the  site  for 
a  battery  of  eight  howitzers  near  the  castle,  said  with  an  air 
of  indifference,  **  There !  take  possession  of  the  walls,  and 
have  done  with  it " 

XXXIV 

The  Emperor  had  listened  to  and  looked  on  this  melee 
from  his  eminence,  without  appearing  much  surprised  at  its 
result.     His  serious  thoughts  did  not  lie  in  that  direction ; 

*  Biz  thousand  men  of  both  annies  are  said  to  have  perished  in  tho 
Attack  and  defence  of  Houj^oamont — Tratulator, 
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bat,  as  we  have  ^aid,  in  an  attock  on  Mont-Saint-Jean,  Wel- 
lington's centre,  and  the  vezj  heart  of  the  struggle.  He  sum- 
moned Ney,  until  then  inactive,  and  said  to  him,  **  This,  M.  le 
Marechal,  is  a  day  and  an  action  worthy  of  you ;  I  give  you 
the  command  of  the  centre,  and  it  is  you  who  are  to  gain  the 
battle."  Then  pointing  out  to  him  Mont-Saint-Jean,  he 
ordered  him  to  ascend  it,  and  carry  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
army.  Ney,  recovering  all  his  confidence,  and  all  the  energy 
of  his  greatest  days,  galloped  off  to  form  his  columns  and  to 
storm  the  position  indicated  at  the  very  first  word  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  French  troops  rushed  forward,  and  surrounded  the 
enclosure  of  the  castle -on  every  side.  The  cavalry,  in  the 
impulse  of  their  charge,  readied  an  elevated  ground  which 
commanded  the  rear  of  Hougoumont.  There  the  horse  of 
General  Cubieres  was  killed  under  him.  The  general  himself 
owed  his  life  to  Colonel  Woodford  of  the  Guards.  General 
Sir  George  Cooke,  who  commanded  the  English  division,  lost 
an  arm  in  the  last  assault  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  At  this 
itmcture  Wellington  uttered  the  magic  words,  "Up  Guards, 
and  at  them !  '*  which  electrified  the  English  army,  and  rallied 
around  him  all  who  yet  survived  the  carnage.*  Woodford 
maintained  his  position  at  Hougoumont  from  noon  till  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Meanwhile  the  conflagration  at  Hougoumont  had  not 
slackened  the  action  on  that  point,  where  Beille  and  his  divi- 
sions, after  having  attacked,  had  to  maintain  their  own  position 
and  defend  themselves  in  turn.  The  Scotch  regiments,  dis- 
lodged from  the  castle,  and  now  strengthened  by  two  fresh 
brigades,'  under  cover  of  the  English  batteries,  threatened  to 
charge  the  French  battalions  and  turn  their  centre.  Four 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  approaching  each  other  at  each  dis- 
chai^e,  ploughed  with  their  shot  and  shells  the  earth,  the 
trees,  the  crops,  and  the  combatants.  Every  hillock,  every 
eminence  in  ^e  ascent  of  both  positions,  attacked  by  turns, 

*  The  magic  words,  "  Up  Guards,  and  at  them  !*'  were  uttered  at  a 
'^iter  and  n^ch  more  critical  period  of  the  action. — Translator^ 
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occupied  one  moment,  caxmonadedthe  iiext,.beettme  a  seeneof 
ireah  carnage.  Prostrate*  horses,  exploded  ^elk^natyated  bo- 
dies of  cavaliy  and  inflEuitiy  strewed' the  s^,  and  drenched  the 
plains  with  blood  to  the  e]ttent  of  a>  sqiure  league ;  bat  neither 
the  fire^nor  the  steel,  nor  the  'death  tif  so  mairy  hmve  imen 
oould  make  either  army  yield  an  inch  of  gr^uxid.  ^The  bodiee 
of  the  English,  French,  and  Scotch  tvocrps,  fidlen  at  JdMir 
posts,  and  keeping  their  ranks  even  afber  death,  still. occoqned 
the  positions  no  longer  held  by  Imng  oombatmts. 

La  Haie  Sainte,  which  baid  been  earried  by  the  FieDcfa, 
yielded  them  nothing  but  dead  bodies  and  calcined  mUs. 
DTirlon  and  his  divisions,  nearer  to  tfhe  left  of  Napoleon,  became 
insensibly  engaged,  drawn  on  hj  the  danger  of  Eeille's  troops. 
JQis  artillery  coyered  with  an  incessant  fire  the  he^hts 
an  his  front,  but 'his  bullets  were  lest  :m  the  nsing  graimd 
behind  which  Wellington  had  taken  theprecmtian  totsever 
his  line,  while  the  English  artillery  ftrhag  iilto  i&e  J'leBch 
odumns,  which  were  necessarily  exposed  in :  tiieir  itdvaiioe, 
sw^ptaway  whole  ranks  of  D^rlon^s  ^dirisioBs. 

XXXV. 

At  this  moment  Ney,  who  had  -just  arrived  at  :has;|iest  in 
iront  of  Mont-Saint- Jean,  was  waiting  for  the  last  osdors  of  the 
Emperor.  General  Drouot  hasten^  from  Bessfisiiine,  put 
jan  end  to  his  impatience.  "Go  and  tell  the  EiBip€n)r,":fiald 
Ney,  as  the  latter  was  about  to  Tetom,  **  that  J  shallAceonq^liafa 
eveiythiug  he  expects  of  me ;  and  that  Mont-IBidnt^eaii  mSl 
give  its  name  to  one  of  the  most  immortal  battlee  of  the  aiany/' 

Drauot  returned  to  the  Emperor,  and  found  him.  Hxsvpted 
with  other  thoughts.  With  his  telesooper  poi^Medmttite  doidnt 
defiles  of  St. 'Lambert,  and  towards  lEhe^bsre  efaJBences-^iiiueh 
command  <those  defiles  in  rear  and'to  tiieTig^tyliierihoughtdM 
could  peroei^  a  dark  mass  on  the  horizmi,  bttt^muBPonGeBlMn 
if  it  was  fixed  or  movable,  er  whether  •it^wusf'a^lbwst.ua^Biimd, 
or  a  body  of  troops  in  position.  Turning  towards  Marshal 
Boult,'his  major-general,  be  handled  liim  tiie»tele8Q^e,4h^ged 
Mm  to  look,  and  Bsk^diam'sAM'h^fmmimBAm}^^ 
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A  FnuBian  body  of  troops  is  seen  by  Napoleon. 

txtt«d.  '*!  thii^. it  seven  or  eigkt  thousaoad  bnvu"  relied 
.theanaidial;  *' probably  ttJie  detaxsfaaieiit  wbitii  year  Jfiljesly 
ideixMiided  ftom  J9:xe«ichy.*'  JBut'<4i)is  body  ^ffieared.ao  im 
'^ momMe  (aaod  *  so  sjcaoiaaed '  to  .tite « ^je,  ^t  =  the  iiamerous  o£l- 
c«Bs.ef  itbe  Ebnpenor^s  staff,^  lookiiig  eae .  after  another  to^sards 
the  stBiie  point,,  asaetted,  seeae  tkatit>^P«asi&for8Bt,  otfaees.tbat 
'.  it '  was  voae  .ef  <  tixose  mists  ivbdeh  tiie  rfperciisskm  4)f  the  air, 
occaskmed  by < the  disoharges  of  artillexy,  had  tuoUed  to  a 
dislaBoe  upon  -the  hills,  iln  this  rstate  -  of  'jmceriaij!!^  the 
'Emperor  orderedvGeneral^abervie,  whose  squadrons  were  the 
Boarest  to  St.  Lambert,  to  detach  himself  from' the  i^ht  wii^, 
and  to  advance  mth  ^,0G0  horse  to  the  heightaof  St.  Lambert, 
^to  observe  ^aind  hold  himself  ready  to  fi^t  this  my8teri(»iis 
corps,  .'if  it  was  Pnissiaaa,  .and  «to  precede. nsjkI  .guide  Jt  to 
Waterloo  if  it  was  French. 

Subervie  and  Bomont  had  seareely  reached  with  their 
:caiEaivy  the  point  and  distance  as^gned  by  the  £mperor,  when 
a.Pnissian  prisoner,  saxpnsed  by  a  oamlry  patrol  between 
vWarresand  St.  Lambert,  was  brought  before  the  Eniperor, 
and  >  declared  ^that  the^anay^perceived  .m  the  distance  was  the 
^vance  goaid  of  ^0,000  ^men  whom  •  the  .rPmssian  general 
.Bdkiw,i3kich6s's:  second  in  oommand,  was  leadi^ig  to  join  Wei- 
iiegton's  army.  The  -  prisoner.  &irther  said  that  Bhicher  and 
the  remainder  of  the  Prussian  army  had  slept  the itight  belbraat 
«W(aviesi4aBd>that  they.hadnoti6eezithe.axm;^<of, Grouchy. either 
]iuirait<.«r  sear 

iTfaa  S^piSier,fflstomsfaed,*aiid~-s6e]Biigiin<^^ 
d>isvIHBes«a«e.iif^J?ruflBian'toexp&<mthi8  iQ^t,aawiitye  total 
iidia%gpearaBM<if'Q3Kwchy,.iaa^^  to 

.lftttB^ra(M»hal.  <'iTh6;hattle,"ihei«ajd,  '^istatttlns  jnoment 
jMgue^oniheilHie.ef 'Waterloo.  Mtabaaiii^  n^^j  in  my 
direatioQ,  aad/iiBdl  >4ipon  4ke  .tro(^pd  itfaat  ^are^endeamiiing.  to 
^^et.taj*isight  w^pg.  iluam  ^thig  .moment .ulfonoMEd  :that 
%Biiikiw>isitojattackimeJn 'flank.  .We  .thiilkewe  .can  pecoeivo 
Jya4Nvpsfpflb.theJiieightsQ&St.XiffiA  iXose^natia  i 
an^i)Boia«ig  me^md^erauhipg^Bnlow.'* 
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Napoleon  orders  Lobaa  to  advance  apon  Su  LambezUs . 

The  officer  who  carried  this  order  galloped  off  at  hazard  in 
the  direction  which  he  expected  would  lead  him  to  the  army  Ox 
Grouchj.  Domont  and  Suberrie  had  scarcely  arrived  on  the 
heights  of  St.  Lambert  when  they  sent  to  inform  the  Emperor 
that  the  corps  which  had  been  partly  seen  was  in  reality  a 
Prussian  corps,  and  that  they  were  sending  out  detachments 
on  their  wings  in  search  of  Grouchy.  The  Emperor  receiving 
these  communications,  one  on  the  other,  could  not  account  for 
the  silence  and  the  vacancy  observable  in  the  direction  of 
Wavres,  where  Grouchy*s  cannon  ought  now  to  be  thimdering 
on  the  rear  of  Bulow.  Uneasy  though  confident  in  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  Grouchy,  which  every  moment  might  bring  to  light, 
he  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to  uncover  a  little  his  line  of 
battle  on  the  right,  to  make  head  against  the  contingencies  with 
which  Bulow*s  approach  threatened  him  on  the  side  of  St 
Lambert.  He  sent  orders,  accordingly,  to  Count  de  Loban, 
one  of  his  confidential  generals,  to  quit  the  position  he  occupied 
in  front  of  the  English  left,  and  to  advance  with  1 0,000  men 
upon  the  gorge  of  St.  Lambert,  in  a  position  that  would  enable 
him,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  resist  30,000.  Lobau  obeyed, 
carryii^  ofiT  10,000  combatants  from  the  struggle  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  who  were  thus  lost  to  victory  in  an  inter- 
mediate post  of  observation,  where  he  could  neither  fight  nor 
manceuvre  against  Wellington. 

This  unhappy,  and  perhaps  excessive  prudence  of  the 
Emperor,  at  a  moment  when  time  and  rapidity  would  com 
pensate  for  deficiency  of  number,  weakened  his  army,  already 
diminished  by  Grouchy's  corps,  to  the  extent  of  13,000  soldiers 
and  several  excellent  generals ;  the  line  of  battle  noW  counting 
no  more  than  60,000  men  against  00,000.  He  did  not,  howoTer, 
trouble  himself  about  this  inferiority  occasioned  by  an  excess 
of  caution ;  but  turning,  after  he  had  given  the  orders,  tovrards 
Marshal  Soult  who  held  the, pen,  and  continuing,  in  his  mathe- 
matical language,  to  calculate  the  probable  chances  of  victoxy 
or  defeat,  which  he  had  enumerated  the  morning  before  the 
battle.  "  We  had  this  morning,'*  he  said  to  Soult,  **  ninety 
chances  out  of  a  hundred  in  our  favour ;  the  amval  of  Bulow 
deprives  us  of  thirty;  we  have,  therefore,  left  «aty  agaiiist 
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Ney  attacks  Mont-SaintJean. 

forty.  If  Grouchy  repairs  the  fault  he  committed  yesterday 
in  halting  at  Gembloux,  and  if  he  sends  his  detachment 
promptly,  the  victory  mil  be  only  the  more  decisive,  for 
Bulow*8  corps  will  be  totally  destroyedl" 

Admirable  sang-froid  of  a  mathematical  genius  of  war,  which, 
by  dint  of  handling  the  masses  on  paper  and  in  the  field,  could 
reduce  victory  or  defeat  to  the  mechanism  of  numbers  and 
manoeuvres,  irrespective  of  those  accidents  which  Providence 
reserves  to  itself,  and  of  the  moral  position  of  the  combatants 
which  increase  or  diminish  armies  by  the  force  of  sentiment. 
In  his  calculation  he  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  on  the  resolution 
with  which  Wellington  had  inspired  his  troops,  to  conquer  or 
die  at  their  post  on  the  slopes  whereon  he  had  fixed  them. 

XXXVII. 

During  these  vacillations  at  head  quarters,  Ney,  who  was 
ignorant  of  them,  formed  the  centre  of  the  army  into  three 
columns,  and  descended  the  slopes  of  La  Belle  Alliance  at 
their  head,  to  storm  the  eminence  of  Mont- Saint- Jean.  Generals 
Durutte,  Donzelot,  and  Marcognet  commanded  each  a  column 
under  him.  Durutte  diverged  towards  the  English  left ;  Don- 
zelot, announcing  his  approach  by  a  cannonade  of  thirty  pieces 
of  artillery,  towards  their  right,  to  ascend  beyond  Hougoumont 
the  eminences  of  the  forest  of  Soignies ;  while  Marcognet  com 
manded  the  centre  column  Ney  flew  from  one  to  another 
wherever  the  danger  was  most  pressing.  The  three  charges 
were  irresistible.  Durutte  carried  all  the  fortified  hamlets 
between  Mont-Saint-Jean  and  the  extreme  right.  Marcognet 
charged  the*  two  brigades  of  Generals  Perponcher  and 
Picton.  Picton  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  soldiers.  The 
Belgians  retreated  in  disorder ;  and  the  first  English  line  dis 
persed  and  retreated  towards  the  summit.  Donzelot  also  drove 
back  Byng*s  battalions  from  La  Haie  Sainte  to  the  heights 
above  Hougoumont.  Shouts  of  victory  arose  and  were  echoed 
from  each  of  the  three  French  columns.  They  were  repeated 
in  the  intervals  of  their  firing,  which  reached  even  as 
far  as  the  baggage  of  the  English  and  Belgian  armies,  who 
thought  the  battle  already  lost.      The  wounded  that  were 
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Ney  pursoM  his  ooone  tawaida  Moat'SainUJean. 

tekig  coaveyed  ficoiB  tiie  field  of  battle,  and  QvoobbI  Maicog* 
nel'ip  found  sbot,  vUdi  duittered  the  trees  cf  ibe  foxest*  and 
ploughed  up  tiie  Brwaels  zoad,  fn^tened  theae  grtmps  of 
non-combatants,  the  neceaaarj  encumbrance  e£  a  eaiap..  Thej 
fled,  spreading  aroimd  them  a  emrent  of  paiEde»  vfaiek  ma  soon 
inoreased  bj  the  equipages  on  the  road  to  Bnuaela.  The 
Emperor  perceiTed  this  confusion,  and  thou^t  he  saw  in  it  a 
■ym^^UMn  of  defeat.  Nej,  who  Mras  nearer  to  the  scene  of 
action,  fonnd  it  necessary  ta  summon  the  artilleiy  of  xeaerre 
posted  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  to  complete  this  imsgiiiazy  loiife. 
The  artillexy  descended  the  slope  from  La  Belle  Alhance.  at 
a.gallop,  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Ney's  oolanm*  but  the  growid 
being  cut  up  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  preyious  day,  the  wbeels 
sunk  to  the  axle-trees.  Every  effort  of  men  and  horses  was 
fruitless  to  release  the  gun-carriages  from  the  mud  and  mire. 
N^,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  his  artflkxy,  pozsiied  his 
ooiirse,  still  fighting,  towards  Mont-SaintJean,  and  on  amving 
at  the  last  eminenoe  he  thought  he  had  won  the  dsy. 

XXXVIII 

Wellington,  who  was  on  horseback  in  the  midst  of  his 
staffs  under  a  lofty  tree,  an  object  which  was  frequently  struck 
by  the  French  round  shot,  saw  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
the  artillery  in  the  hollow.  He  galloped  towards  two  of  his 
regiments  of  dragoons,  drawn  up  on  the  edge  of  the  slope.  Hie 
ordered  the  curb-chains  to  be  taken  off  the  bridles,  that  the 
horses  having  the  greater  impetus  uncontrolled  by  their  riders, 
might  crush  the  French  cavalry  down  the  slope  under  their 
irresistible  weight  and  impulse ;  a  desperate  manoeuvre  worthy 
of  the  Numidians  against  the  Eomans,  and  which  the  heigfa^ 
and  impetuofiity  of  the  English  horses  rendered  still  more 
desperate.  He  then  caused  brandy  to  be  distributed  to  flie 
dragoons  to  intoxicate  the  men  with  liquid  fire,  whilst  the  sound 
of  the  clarion  should  intoxicate  the  horses ;  and.  laimched  them 
himself  at  full  speed  down  the  declivity  of  Mont-Sain^Jean.^ 

*  We  are  authorised  by  high  ndfitaiy  anthoriif  t»  deny  thiir  staii^ 


yieae  tiw»  r9giai«rto,  prectpitatwl  Kfce  m  sfilttMh^  upon 
the  French  infbntay  drswA  up  m  sfimes  befanid  Nc^,  skulked 
in  amongst  them  i^  the  Telocity  of  a  lock  torn  from  itsr  bed, 
reached  the  French  batteries  imbedded  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  sabring  the  gunners,  cottingthe  tn^es,  OTertomiiig 
the  carriages,  and  thus  extingoishing  for  the  remainder  of  the, 
day  the  fire  of  tiiis  artillery.  Colonel  Chandon  lost  his  life  en 
this  occasion.  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  witnessed  fifom  above  this 
disaster  of  his  artillery,  and  the  havoc  committed  in  his  squares 
by  the  English  dragoons,  launched  against  them  General  Mil* 
haut^s  regiments  of  ctdrassiers.  The  cuirassiers,  with  less  im- 
petuosity, but  with  equal  courage  and  more  active  horses^  ohaiged 
the  dragoons,  whose  horses,  though  of  greater  power,  were  kss 
manageable  to  the  rein.  One  half  of  them  perished  in  the 
combat,  and  the  mutilated  remainder  were  driven  back  by  te 
cuirassiers  upon  the  heights.  The  artillery  was  avenged,  but  Ilia 
feat  was  accomplished. 

XXXIX. 

Meanwhile  N^  was  advancing  slowly,  but  constancy,  witii 
his  columns  of  attack.  On  reaching  the  palisaded  entrendif 
ments,  he  charged  the  Hanoverians  who  occupied  them  with 
Milhaut*s  cuirassiers,  and  his  light  cavalry,  who  routed  the 
Hanoverians,  and  killed  General  Ompteda,  who  commanded 
them.  Major-General  Ponsonby,  who  had  been  sent  to  !»• 
place  the  Hanoverians  with  three  regiments  of  dragoons,  also 
fell  beneath  the  deadly  thrusts  of  a  party  of  lancers.  Ne|y 
succeeded  in  reaching,  under  a  canopy  of  fire,  of  shell  and 
round  shot,  the  topmost  dope  which  led  to  the  terme  of 
MontSaintJean.  Here,  as  at  the  fi)ot  of  the  waUa  of  a  fiixv 
tress,  French  and  English,  officers,  soldiers,  men  and  horses^ 
some  endeavouring  to  scramble  up,  others  dashing  theat  donm 
agaw,  all  striking,  were  mingled  together,  under  a  oontinwMB 
shower  of  balls  from  dOO  pieces  of  En^iah  artiDeiy;  filing 
into  each  others  breasts,  sabring,  bayonedng,  tearhig  aaoik 
other,  making  of  the  dend  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  Bome  a 
rampart  and  others  bloody  steps,  to  defend,  or  to  esraliide  thi 
glorious  sammit.    Negr,  whs  saw  amidsit  the  smoke  tfafttet 
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French  unifonns  at  the  brink  of  the  plateau,  rashed  forward 
to  seize  his  Tictoxj,  sending  word  at  the  same  time  to  the  Em- 
peror, that  one  last  effort  of  the  reserre  would  give  him  the 
battle,  and  that  the  English,  in  confusion,  were  already  sending 
off  their  field  equipage  to  Brussels. 

"  I  have  them,  then,  these  English !  **  cried  the  Emperor, 
with  triumphant  visage,  voice,  and  gesture,  in  the  midst  of  his 
staff;  his  bosom  at  length  relieved  from  a  terrible  load  of 
anxiety.  He  remounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  to  the  generals 
of  his  guard,  whom  he  ordered  to  form  their  columns  and  fly 
to  the  support  of  Ney.  Whilst  he  was  riding  to  and  fro  in 
the  valley  from  corps  to  corps,  to  animate  his  impatient  reserves, 
a  round  shot  from  the  English  batteries  killed  General  Devaux, 
of  the  artiUeiy,  by  his  side.  He  saw  him  fall  with  regret.  But 
the  heat  of  the  action  gave  him  no  time  to  deplore  a  single 
loss ;  he  returned  to  his  post,  and  again  dismounted  to  observe 
the  execution  of  the  orders  given  to  his  reserves,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  Ney. 

The  intoxication  of  victory  at  length  displayed  itself  in  his 
features.  With  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  he  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards,  amidst  the  plans  of  the  battle  imfolded  at 
his  feet;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  immovable  smoke  of  Mont-Saintr 
Jean,  which  neither  advanced  nor  retired,  in  spite  of  the  inces- 
sant thunder  that  issued  from  those  dense  clouds.  Behind 
those  clouds,  however,  he  seemed  to  contemplate  beforehand 
the  fete  of  the  battle,  and  that  of  Europe,  already  visible  to 
him  alone.  Marshal  Soult,  with  a  face  of  bronze,  a  warrior 
whose  zang-froid  was  never  unbent,  or  overcast  from  the 
alternate  triumphs  or  discouragements  of  war,  limped  after 
the  Emperor,  receiving  hisf  impressions  in  hints^  transmitting 
his  orders,  and  sharing  and  sustaining  his  confidence.  All 
the  intervening  ground  between  La  Hale  Sainte  and  Saint 
Jean  was  swept  of  the  enemy's  troops.  The  French  army 
covered  with  its  columns,  its  squares,  and  its  reserves  already 
formed,  the  acclivities  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  forest  of  Soignies. 
The  slackened  fire  of  the  English  artUlery  seemed,  by  these  long 
intermissions,  to  indicate  batteries  silenced  in  succession  by  the 
sabires  of  Ney's  cuirassiers.    Nearly  all  the  Emperor's  staff 
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being  sent  off  in  different  directions,  bearers  of  his  final  orders 
to  the  reserves  and  the  guard,  Bossomme  presented  the  aspect 
of  a  biyooao  full  of  leisure  and  security,  after  the  fatigues  of  a 
victoiy,  in  which  the  general  has  nothing  further  to  do  than  to 
order  the  pursuit,  and  complete  the  glorious  results. 

Behind  the  English  army,  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest, 
everything,  on  the  contrary,  indicated  confusion  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  defeat.  The  road  to  Brussels,  and  the  borders 
of  the  fields  on  each  side,  were  crowded  with  the  wounded, 
dragging  themselves  onwards,  and  sprinkling  the  road  with 
their  blood,  or  being  borne  by  the  sick  waggons  to  the  neigh- 
bouring cottages.  A  long  column  of  panic-stricken  peasants,  of 
women,  old  men,  and  children,  driving  their  flocks  before  them, 
or  carrying  off  their  furniture  and  effects  in  waggons ;  soldiers, 
officers,  and  generals  struck  by  the  enemy*s  balls,  horses  dying 
by  the  sides  of  the  ditches,  military  servants  hurrying  to  save 
the  equipages  of  their  masters,  formed  over  a  space  of  four 
leagues  nothing  but  one  mass  of  fugitives  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  The  cannon,  which  had  been  booming 
since  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  approaching  and  increasing 
in  volume,  had  rent  the  air  and  dismayed  all  hearts  in  the 
streets  of  Brussels.  The  entire  population  had  quitted  their 
houses  to  question  each  other  in  the  public  places.  The 
rumour  of  Napoleon's  victory,  which  shoiQd  yield  Belgium  up 
to  his  arms,  and  for  the  third  time  turn  its  flourishing  fields 
mtothe  distracted  and  sanguinary  arena  of  Europe's  contentions, 
passed  fi«)m  mouth  to  mouth.  The  people  were  panic-struck, 
the  princes,  tbe  nobility,  and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  dis 
mantled  their  hotels,  and  fled  with  their  families  on  the  road 
to  Antwerp. 

XL. 

Such  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  was  the  striking  contrast 
in  the  aspect  of  the  two  causes  in  both  armies. 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle — ^Wellington,  straitened  and  almost 
forced  from  his  final  position,  between  the  skirts  of  the  forest 
and  the  slopes  of  Mont-Saint-Jean,  the  summit  of  which  was 
nearly  attained  by  Ney,  and  subsequently  carried  by  the  terrible 
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goisi  of  Napoleoii— %is  reglmefBtB  draftdfiilly  'OA  up,  and 
Hioiisands  <£  liieir  deftd  left  beMsd  them  npoa  l3ie  slopes  of 
I41  Hiaie  Sainte,  «f  HoogoBmont,  eaad  of  W«texloo— eleren  of 
ids  lyenemlfl  dead  aromd  bim,  and  amongBt  ^m  Ids  friend 
and  right-haod  ^aneral,  Pictim — ei^t  of  fais  seventeen  aides-de- 
ODopMUed  or-Vfonaded — 'Blacker  Tanqnished  andirandering 
«t  «  distanoe  fiom  fahn  in  tlte  plains  €i  Nomur— and  Bnlow, 
whom  ha  bad  been  expecting  all  the  day,  inTiaible  to  tbeoflMaB 
whom  he  sent  eveiy  hcmr  to  obserre  the  boiizon  on  Hie  aide  of 
Waivreai 

But  die  foztmiB  of  Wellington,  entire!  j  at  &alt  in  eveiy- 
thiog  liiat  Bvaieonded  bim,  -was  all  oeixtred  in  bimself,  and  in 
the  nnabaken  leaolntion  of  dying  or  conqaezii^  ivilii  wbidi  he 
had  inspired  his  army.  Haying  already  had  aeren  hones  worn 
out  or  killed  under  him,  Wdlington  mounted  the  ei)<bth,*  and 
gaUoped  from  brigade  to  brigade,  to  inspire  with  a  few  words 
ODder,  actiyity,  enthusiasm,  confidence,  courage,  contempt  of 
death,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  cool  but  invindUe  heroism  of  a 
free  people ;  and  returned  the  next  moment  to  resume  his  post 
€i  battle  under  the  lofty  oak  of  Waterloo,  that  his  offioeia  should 
not  wander  about  in  search  of  him  on  every  change  in  the  action 
(hat  required  his  presence.  There  he  remained,  exposed  to 
the  balls  which  xatded  in  showers  amongst  the  branches  of 
iSbe  tree,  looking  no  longer  foryictoiy  but  for  ni^xt  For  n^ht» 
now  his  only  ho^,  eould  alone  bring  lum  the  Prussians,  throu^ 
the  darkness  and  Ihe  defiles  of  St.  Lambert. 

Bnet  sight  came  not  to  his  wish,  and  the  columns  of  the 
gnard  were  already  in  motion  to  storm  the  terrace  of  Mon%- 
SainEt-Jean,  under  the  eyes  of  Wellington,  and  yet  no  aigii 
of  the  Prussians  1 

XLT. 

By  a  Btnmge,  and  perhaps  a  fatal  chance  of  batde,  which 
paralyzed  his  soul,  dissipated  his  powers,  and  withheld  his  am 
when  ahaat  to  strike  the  final  blow  for  which  iSiere  was  yet 

*  This  IB  an  enrar ;  the  Duke's  diargear,  Copetihagen,  bare  bis  Gfaoa 
ilamgh  the  day.--IV«wfal0r. 
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lime,  it'inis  the  Empeior  w£o  first  saw  tks  Prussians,  veiy  dis- 
tant, aad  still  few  in  nvaibez,  behiad  the  sumaaits  of  the  hills 
of  St  Lambert  Let  as  now  see  what  iras  passing,  eqoally 
tmSsmamrL  to  Napoleon  and  to  Wellington  during  these  2nj.stifi- 
cations,  at  the  armies  <tf  Blu(^^  and  of  Gxouchj^ 

The  latter,  as  we  hare  seen,  bj  his  involtrntarj  delay  at 
Gtembloux,  haTing  lost  sight  of  Blucher,  could  not  ascertain 
the  following  day  in  what  direction  to  pursue  him.  This 
hesitation  had  giTen  Blucher  time  to  reozganise  his  troops  at 
Wavres,  to  inform  Lord  Wellii^ton  that  he  was  about  to 
appmach  him  towards  Brussels,  and  to  ord^  at  once  in  that 
Erection  the  dO,000  fresh  men  under  Bulow.  It  was,  therelbre, 
agmed  iq>on,  that  whichever  of  the  two  allied  generals  should 
he  first  attacked  by  the  Emperor,  should  aoo^t  the  battle,  and 
xesist  without  yielding  en  iiuoh  of  ground,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
ether,  who  was  to  advance  during  the  action  and  attack  the 
army  of  Nafkoleon  in  Bank. 

This  convention  was  the  secret  of  the  obstinate  resolution 
of  Wellingtofi  to  fight  till  victory  or  death  should  decide  the 
fiite  of  the  battle  on  the  narrow  borders  of  the  forest.  Blucher 
informed  of  this  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  by  the  despatches 
of  the  English  general,  put  his  troops  in  motion  at  daybreak 
on  the  18th,  to  reach  the  position  of  Waterloo,  over  the 
immense  distance  whidi  lay  between  it  and  him  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle.  Wellington,  without  being  certain,  presumed 
such  would  be  the  case.  The  uncertainty  of  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  Emperor  prevented  Blucher  and  3ulow 
from  oommunic&ting  by  couriers  with  the  English  general, 
and  all  was,  therefore,  eoiyeoture  and  obscurity  between  them. 
Mean^diile  Blucher  was  now  at  four  leagues  £com  the  field  of 
battle,  preceded  by  the  first  corps  of  Bulow,  marching  with 
precaution  and  frequently  stopping  to  ascertain  by  the  sound  of 
the  cannon,  the  proper  direction,  so  as  not  to  go  beyond  the  line, 
and  be  cat  off  by  Napoleon's  right  wing.  The  Prussian  army, 
thereibre,  dragged  on  slowly,  rather  than  marched,  amidiit 
deep  goiges,  narrow,  inundated,  and  muddy,  hollowed  out 
of  the  chalky  soil,  betweoi  the  high  passes  of  the  defiles  of  La 
Chapelle. 
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It  was  there  that  the  Emperor  had  sent  orders  by  three 
messengers,  during  the  preceding  evening  and  night,  to  Groa- 
chy,  to  post  a  detachment  of  7,000  men  first,  and  then  to 
advance  in  full  force  himself,  to  communicate  with,  and  join 
the  Emperor.  Fatality,  distance,  uncertainty  of  the  direc- 
tion to  be  followed  to  meet  with  Grouchy,  and  the  impru- 
dence of  the  major-general  in  confiding  to  single  officers 
without  escort  such  important  orders,  had  led  those  despatches 
astray.  Marshal  Grouchy  had  no  intelligence  of  the  Emperor, 
hut  was  wandering  about,  executing  the  order  that  he  had  re- 
ceived to  follow  Blucher;  looking  for  the  Prussians,  but  not  find- 
ing them,  fearing  equally  to  be  out  of  the  Emperor*s  reach,  if  lie 
moved  too  far  towards  Namur,  and  to  allow  the  Prussians  to 
reorganise  and  escape  after  their  defeat,  if  he  quitted  them  too 
soon  to  approach  Napoleon.  A  complicated  and  fatal  position, 
which  ignorance  has  turned  into  treason  or  incapacity,  and 
which  was  nothing  more  than  the  literal  execution  of  the  orders 
of  Napoleon,  the  forced  caution  of  a  general  feeling  his  way 
when  too  much  detached  from  his  centre,  and  equally  fearing 
to  follow  too  closely,  or  too  decidedly  violate  an  imprudent 
order. 

XLII. 

^It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  Grouchy's  generals,  and 
amongst  others  Excelmans,  a  consummate  and  adventurous 
soldier,  in  advance  of  Grouchy  on  the  track  of  the  Prussians,  had 
informed  him  that  Blucher  and  Bulow  were  inclining  towards 
Wavres  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  English.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  marshaVs  other  generals,  Gerard  and  Rumigny,  and 
some  colonels  of  the  army,  having  halted  at  noon  on  ^e  18th, 
at  the  village  of  Walain,  between  Wavres  and  Gembloux,  had 
heard  the  cannon  of  Waterloo,  from  the  summit  of  a  pavilion 
in  the  garden  of  their  quarters,  and  had  exclaimed  on-  cal- 
culating the  degree  of  sound:  "That  is  the  cannon  of 
Wagram !"  The  marshal,  on  being  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance, went  also  to  listen  to  the  still  increasing  cannonade,  and 
the  owner  of  the  house  being  interrogated  by  him,  had  indicated 
*he  forest  of  Soignies  as  the  focus  of  this  tremendous  firing. 
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Goneral  Oenurd,  whose  blood  was  boiling  with  impatience,  had 
cried  out  to  the  marshal :  "  Let  us  march  towards  the  cannon- 
ade! "  General  Valaz^,  running  up  at  the  same  noise,  with  a 
country  guide,  exclaimed,  as  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
MontrSaint-Jean :  **  There  is  the  battle !  That's  the  direction 
of  the  battle  I "  The  guide  confirmed  the  exclamations  of  the 
generals,  and  told  the  marshal  that  he  would  undertake  to 
conduct  the  army  thither  in  three  hours.  The  fiery  Colonel 
Briqueville,  as  Excelmans,  Gerard,  and  Yalaze  had  done,  cried  : 
*'  Let  us  follow  the  sound !    Let  us  march  to  the  cannonade !  " 

Even  the  dragoons,  grouped  around  their  officers,  demanded 
to  be  led  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  so  attractive  to  the  war- 
rior, pointing  towards  some  light  ash-coloured  clouds  on  the  hori- 
zon, rising  slowly  in  the  hearens  over  the  hills,  and  asserting  that 
they  were  caused  by  explosions  of  powder,  shining  in  the  sun  and 
put  in  motion  by  the  wind.  Grouchy,  not  considering  himself 
summoned  by  the  Emperor,  and  feariul  of  failing  in  his  duty 
by  quitting  the  enemy  near  Wavres,  restrained  his  impatiencOj 
and  pursued  a  route  in  a  parallel  direction  to  Napoleon  instead 
of  marching  directly  to  him.  Excelmans  alone,  carried  for- 
ward by  the  true  instinct  of  war,  advanced  with  his  dragoons 
to  the  Dyle,  and  would  have  crossed  that  river  with  them. 
But  being  recalled  by  an  order  from  the  marshal  he  was  com- 
.polled  to  relinquish  his  bold  attempt,  and  to  stifle  his  pre- 
sentiment That  presentiment  would  have  saved  Napoleon. 
Grouchy's  passive  obedience  ruined  him.  Some  hours  after, 
General  Berthes^ne,  of  Yandamme^s  corps,  approaching  Wavres, 
perceived  from  the  heights  the  firing  at  Waterloo,  and  Prus- 
sian columns  advancing  towards  it.  He  informed  Grouchy  of 
this,  but  the  latter  said,  '*  Tell  the  general  to  rest  tranquil ;  we 
are  in  the  proper  direction ;  we  have  news  of  the  Emperor, 
and  it  is  upon  Wavr^  that  he  has.  ordered  us  to  march." 

It  was  only  then,  in  fact  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
that  the  marshal  received  the  Emperor's  second  order,  the  officer 
who  bore  it  having  wandered  about  for  nine  hours  in  search  of 
him.  He  might  have  understood  by  the  length  of  the  battle, 
and  by  the  tremendous  caimonading,  the  probable  occasion 
Napoleon  had  for  his  right  wing,  and  therefore  should  have 
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approaehfid  himmoiB  firec^tbaii  by  WanoB.  fie  dfl  ho- 
tliing  of  die  kind,  and  the  event  has  preyed  fltillie  iwas  -wrong. 
Ho  made  Yandamme  attack  Wavres.  Thk  ^as  «tiil  more  time 
fruitlessly  thrown  away.  When  General  G^afd  of  Ytcadatasaaies 
diTision  was  ordered  n>  cany  the  village,  defended  by  a  weak 
rear-goard  entrenched  behind  ivalls,  he  tamed  towards  one  of 
hii  aides-de-camp,  M.  de  Bumigny,  and  said  to  him  with  bit- 
terness :  '*  When  a  man  of  courage  is  the  poweiless  ^tness 
of  eveiything  that  has  passed  here  sinoe  morning,  when 
he  receives  (xrders  like  this,  and  duty  compels  him  to  obey, 
nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  die."  A  quarter  of  an  hoar 
after  this  he  fell  under  the  wall  of  Wavres,  with  a  ball  in  his 
dtest;  and  his  soldiers  having  cau^t  him  in  their  arms  be 
languished  in  slow  agony,  deploring,  not  his  death,  bat  the 
useless  manner  in  which  a  life  had  been  sacrificed  which  was 
devoted  to  tiie  army  and  his  countiy.  Txeason  was  alien  to 
Hie  heart  of  Grouchy,  who  was  a  ocmsummate  and  intrepid 
general,  and  more  bound  up  in  Napoleon's  cause  ihan  any  other 
by  his  struggle  against  the  Duke  d'Angouldme  in  the  south, 
and  by  the  recompense  he  had  received  hr  it  fiom  the  £m 
peror  in  the  dignity  of  marBfaal  of  France.  His  &uU  lay  in 
not  disobeying  the  Emperor,  by  obeying  the  mors  imperative 
inspiration  of  the  cannon.  The  Emperor  himself  had  evidently 
committed  a  stiU  graver  fiault  by  removing  to  too  great  a  dis- 
tance £:om  a  wing  so  necessary  to  his  army,  in  the  piesenoe  of 
two  armies,  each  of  which  could  cope  willi  his  own.  He  had 
presumed  too  much  on  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  tiie  evening 
before,  and  on  his  victory  over  the  English  in  the  morning. 
To  despise  one's  enemy  is  the  pledge  of  success  at  the  oom- 
mencement  of  a  struggle  between  nations ;  but  it  is  the  snaie 
of  a  conqueror,  after  long  campaigns  in  which  he  himself  has 
taught  his  rivals  the  art  of  war. 

XLHI. 

At  the  moment  the  reserves  were  advandi^  to  siqoport  Nej, 
tlie  Emperor,  who  only  asked  an  hour  &om  fortune,  and  who 
ttought  he  had  obtained  it,  heard  in  the  inteimvskMi  of  tfaa 
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^nnoiiade  £rom  liont-Saiot-Jeaa,  distant  dischaiges  from  the 
mda  of  St.  Lambezt.  "He  did  not  trouble  lumself  about  these, 
mod  ficaroely  reiaoyed  his  eyes  from  the  jpokit  of  attack  where 
Ney,  under  the  fire  of  the  English  guns,  was  waiting  fi)r  his 
Teinforcenuents  which  had  nearlj  reached  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
lazrace.  Napoleon  thought  that  these  discharges  indicated 
nothing  more  than  a  chance  encounter,  upon  his  extreme  xight; 
between  Grouchy's  division  and  the  advance  guard  of  Blucher, 
jmd  he  no  longer  doubted  that  he  would  have  time  to  finish  one 
Tictoxy  before  he  should  commence  another.  The  smoke,  how- 
ever, approached,  the  cannonading  increased,  and  officers  riding 
At  fiill  speed  towards  head-quarters,  undeceived  him  in  spite  of 
himaell  Gronchy's  division  existed  only  in  his  imagination 
it  had  received  no  order,  and  no  intelligence  was  received  from 
the  army  of  this  marshal ;  the  plains  and  hills  in  front  of, 
Wavres  were  silent  and  vacant.  "Grouchy!  Grouchy J" 
Napoleon  exclaimed  every  instant ;  "  where  is  he  ?  What  is 
he  doing  ?  Send  more  officers  after  him,  hasten  his  march,  he 
must  be  vdthin  reach  of  us  under  the  hills  of  La  Chapelle,  or 
towards  the  Dyle." 

His  only  reply  y^aa  the  appearance  of  the  long  dark 
eolumns  of  die  Prussians  and  their  flags,  which  he  refused  to 
recognise,  although  the  black  eagle  was  visible  to  the  eyes  of 
his  stafiEl  These  columns,  at  least  30,000  strong,  were  already 
debouching  and  descending  from  the  defiles  of  St  Lambert, 
driving  back  before  them  the  3,000  French  light  cavalry,  and 
marching  rapidly  against  the  troops  of  Count  Lobau,  which 
covered  the  right  of  Planchenoit.  At  the  sight  of  this  the 
Emperor  recalled  the  order  for  a  general  attack  which  he 
had  already  given.  He  abandoned  Ney  to  himself  with 
the  left,  the  centre,  and  the  reserve  already  engaged,  keep- 
ing Lobau  to  cover  his  field  of  battle  against  the  Prussians, 
continually  increasing  in  number.  It  was  no  longer  to  be 
doubted  that  Grouchy  had  been  outstripped.  Bulow,  and  very 
eoon  Blucher  also,  who  was  perceived  in  the  distance,  would 
arrive  in  full  force  in  the  middle  of  the  scene,  and  effect  the 
catastrophe  by  the  annihilation  of  Lobau,  if  Grouchy  should 
aot  arriye  as  promptly  as  themselres     But  lie  still  flattered 
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himself  that  this  general  was  following,  or  keeping  up  with 
the  Prussian  army;  and  every  cannon  shot  that  he  heard 
hehind  Planchenoit  went  to  his  heart,  helieying  it  to  proceed 
from  his  right  wing. 

Meanwhile  Lobau,  stationed  between  Planchenoit  and 
Bulow,  fought  the  Prussian  army  with  intrepid  assurance,  and 
stopped  it  for  nearly  an  hour,  under  the  walls  of  the  church  and 
in  the  church  yard  of  Planchenoit ;  but  while  Lobau  and  the 
sixth  corps  were  devoting  themselves  to  check  this  irruption  of 
a  new  army,  the  Prussians  were  constantly  increasing ;  and 
throwing  themselves  with  a  formidable  artilleiy  upon  the 
heights  more  in  advance  at  Planchenoit,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  French  army,  they  cannonaded  from  thence  the  school-house 
and  even  the  building,  whence  Ihe  Emperor  governed  with 
his  eye  the  struggle  of  the  three  armies.  The  balls  flew 
over  his  head  and  struck  the  trees  and  the  walls  around  his 
head  quarters.  The  peril  of  the  mofaent  withdrawing  his 
attention  from  Ney*s  assault,  Napoleon  suspended  the  movement 
already  begun  towards  Mont-Saint-Jean,  by  his  young  guard,  and 
directed  it  at  the  utmost  speed  to  the  support  of  Count  Lobau. 
Ney,  in  his  impatience,  turned  round  and  saw  his  reinforcements 
take  another  direction ;  he  stopped,  he  reflected,  he  hesitated, 
and  he  saw  that  the  victory  or  defeat  of  the  army  thenceforward 
depended  upon  him  alone.  Belying,  in  the  extremity  of  the 
moment,  on  the  inexhaustible  courage  of  his  own  soul,  to  save 
all  by  bringing  matters  to  an  immediate  issue,  he  sent  order 
upon  order,  to  hasten  to  him  all  the  reserves  which  he  saw  in 
position  on  his  left,  or  in  rear  of  his  columns ;  the  drums  beat 
the  charge  on  every  point,  and  a  torrent  of  troops  poured  itself 
forward  on  Mont^Saint-Jean. 

XLIV. 

The  English  army  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe  between 
the  two  assaults,  and  Wellington,  immovable  on  his  wounded 
horse,  was  looking  with  an  intrepid  despair  of  victory  upon 
this  outburst  of  the  French  army  towards  himself  alone,  when 
Bulow's  cannon  resounding  suddenly  from  under  the  hills  of 
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Planchenoit,  which  8till  hid  the  Prussians  from  him,  brought 
him  at  length  the  assistance  Jie  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
expected.  "  Forward  my  lads  !*'  he  exclaimed,  waving  his  sword 
to  his  troops ;  ''we  have  stood  long  enough  to  be  attacked, 
it  is  now  our  turn !"    An  English  column  immediately  rushed 
forward,   and  darting  upon  the  left  of  Ney's  columns,  ad- 
vanced to  storm  La  Haie  Sainte,  and  to  clear  afterwards  the 
intervening  space  between  Ney  and  the  Emperor.     La  Haie 
Sainte,  which  was  covered  and  defended  by  the  French  in- 
fantry, opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  advancing  column,  while 
Ney  pushed  forward  the  lancers  and  the  chasseurs  of  his  corpB 
d'armee  upon  their  flanks.     These  swept  the  English  regi- 
ments, as  they  were  returning  in  disorder  before  them,  pursued 
them,  and  clearing  at  their  heels  the  last  ridge  of  the  terrace, 
which  was  less  inaccessible  to  the  left,  re-formed  and  charged 
the  English  artillery  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  slope,  killed 
the  gunners  at  their  posts,  pushed  forward  beyond  the  silenced 
batteries,  and  assaulted  the  English  squares  of  infantiy  of 
reserve,  even  as  far  as  their  camp,  where  they  fancied  them- 
selves under  shelter.      Ney  himself  rushed  at  the  head   of 
the  cuirassiers,  to  support  his  cavalry,  whose  shouts  of  vic- 
tory he  heard  upon  tiie  terrace.     There  he  maintained  his 
footing  for  a  moment,  less  like  a  general  commanding  than  a 
soldier  mounting  a  breach ;  while  die  English,  amazed,  did  not 
venture  to  attack  and  drive  him  down  again.     For  a  moment 
he  indulged  the  hope  that  his  boldness,  his  promptitude,  his 
enthusiasm,  and  his  success  would  induce  the  Emperor  to 
neglect  the  Prussians  and  send  him  his  guard.     But  Napoleon, 
who  took  in  the  whole  field  of  battle,  and  who  foresaw  tiiat  an 
incomplete  victory,  by  his  second  in  command,  would  be  followed 
by  a  necessary  retreat,  and  a  frustration  of  the  heroism  of  his 
troops,  murmured  against  the  temerity  of  Ney.     Marshal  Soull 
participated  in  the  views  of  the  Emperor.     "  Hfe  is  compromis- 
ing us,"  he  said,  "as  he  did  at  SieiTa;  he  leads  us  on  beyond 
our  means ;  and  carries  us  forward  on  one  side  alone,  whilst  we 
have  to  make  head  against  all.'*    "  This  is  a  premature  move- 
ment which  may  cost  us  dear,"  said  Napoleon.     He  admired 
while  he  condemned  the  intrepidity  of  his  general. 
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XLV. 

Dazing  this  short  dialogod  at  bead-qiiarteia,  Nej,  who  had 
adnmeed  too  far,  waa  ^ectoaUy  driven  back  under  Ihe  shook  of 
WeUington's  entire  cavalry,  who  dashed  down  the  marshal  aad 
las  cdamns  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  even  beyond  tho 
seoond  hne.  Napoleon,  on  seeing  this,  and  fearing  that  Ney's 
precipitate  retreat  would  break  his  centre,  ordered  Kellermann, 
MiUunit,  and  Guyot  ,to  unite  all  their  divisions  of  cuirassiers 
to  the  laneers,  the  dragoons,  the  chasseurs,  and  mounted 
grenadiears  of  the  guard,  and  to  support  Ney  in  his  defeat. 
This  immeaise  mass  of  horse,  the  most  warlike  and  redoubt- 
able of  all  Europe,  the  final  thunderbolt  of  all  the  great 
French  battles,  to  tho  number  of  10,000  horses,  charged  at  a 
gallop  the  English  cavalxy,  which  were  deployed  to  receive 
them.  But  Wellington  did  not  wait  for  the  shock;  on 
the  approach  of  the  French  squadrons,  dashing  on  amidJst 
cries  of  "  Vive  l*Empereur !"  the  English  regiments  were 
thrown  back  in  two  masses  to  the  right  and  left,  unmask- 
ing sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  in  battery,  which  poured  a  ter- 
rible shower  of  grape  shot  upon  the  devoted  guards.  The 
whole  of  the  front  ranks  instantly  strewed  the  ground  with  the 
dead  or  mutUated  bodies  of  men  and  horses ;  but  the  remainder 
rushed  forward,  silenced  a  second  time  the  English  artflleiy, 
and  charged  the  squares  of  Wellington, — living  citadels  posted 
by  him  at  intervals  to  support  and  cover  each  other.  They 
withstood  the  rolling  fire  of  these  squares,  penetrated  to  the 
la&t  reserves  of  the  English  army;  charged  them,  but  conld 
make  no  impression,  retired  and  re-formed  after  the  chaige,  to 
renew  their  onset  i:^n  other  squares ;  fbrdngihem  occaaionaSy 
with  the  bleeding  chests  of  their  horses,  but  more  frequoitlj 
rolling  upon  the  ground  under  their  bayonets.  After  every 
charge  the  English  squares  spread  themselves  out  like  a  ika,  to 
extend  the  surface  of  their  fire,  and  re-formed  squares  again  tv 
meet  with  greajter  soUdity  another  shock.  One  brigade  alone  xe> 
sisted  in  this  manner  no  less  than  eleven  charges,  contractmg  iCB 
square  at  every  successive  dbarge«  Some  regiments  were  reduoedE 
to  two-thirds  of  their  original  number,  but  remained  immovable 
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aolwiltetaitdingv  leBoived  to  ^  tx>  the  last  man  rather  than  jieid 
their  pontiflai  and  give  tip  the  victory.  One  Scoteh  dmsion  or 
4^000  DMA  was  ledoced  to  400,  and  asked  for  a  reinfbrceoient.* 
**  Tfaej  may  die/'  replied  Wellington,  "  bat  thej  must  keep  tibeir 
gromuL  Nothing  but  night  or  Blucher  can  now  give  us  rein- 
fjuoanentst  **    The  dirision  obeyed  and  stood  its  ground. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  LordE 
Hill,  PoEZO  di  BorgD,  and  Alava,  a  Spanish  volunleer  g^ieral, 
flew  by  turns  from  one  regiment  to  another  to  animate  them, 
entered  the  sgoares,  received  the  charges,  and  quitted  them 
again  aftw  their  fire  had  been  delivered,  to  fly  to  another,  thus 
settmg-  an  example  and  imparting  resolution  to  all.  "  Stand 
fasi!  stand  to  Uie  last  man,  my  lads! "  repeated  Wellington 
&om  square  to  square;  *'  we  must  not  be  beaten :  what  would 
they  si^  of  us  in  England?"  This  was  Nelson's  word  of 
encouragement  at  Tra&lgar,  the  eye  of  England  was  uppn 
every  one  of  her  soldiers. 

He  was  in  despair,  however,  at  seeing  his  galknt  com- 
panions-in-arms  falling  around  him  on  every  side.  **  G'reat 
heavens ! "  he  exclaimed,  on  beholding  the  sun  slow  to  dis- 
appear, and  Blucher  tardy  to  arrive,  "must  I  then  see 
these  brave  fellows  cut  in  pieces  f  **"  Never  were  the  French 
so  desperately  bent  on  victory,  and  never  were  the  English  so 
unshaken  by  defeat:  they  felt  that  they  were  now  conten&ig 
for  the  last  time  for  the  prey  of  the  world.  Modem  ages 
have  never  witnessed  so  terrible  a  struggle  of  two  nations, 
hand  to  hand,  upon  so  narrow  a  spot  of  ground.  AH  was 
blood,  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  cannons,  gun-car- 
liages,  and  broken  arms!  Ney>  foigettmg  that  he  was  a 
general,  and  leaving  each  regiment  to  its  own  instinct,  fought 
■ii^e-handed,  waving  his  generaTs  hat  with  his  left  hand,  his 
iMToken  smitd  m  his  n^tA,  and  his  horse  killed  under  him  at 
ns  fiset* 

ChMfenl  Lesourd  having  received  six  sabre  wounds,  dis* 
moBiitei  winle  his  dragoons  were  ndlying  for  a  fresh  charge, 

**  Utas  h  eridenffy  an  error.    400  moat  he  meant  instead  of  4^000, 
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had  his  axm  amputated,  and  the  blood  stanched,  Asta.  tnounted 
his  hoise  again  and  charged  ndth  his  squadrons.  On  both  sides 
they  appeared  to  breathe  only  to  kill  each  other ;  to  strike  and 
be  stricken  was  to  live !  Generals,  soldiers,  even  the  horses 
themselves  seemed>  to  have  taken  leave  of  existence,  And  to 
seek,  as  in  gladiatorial  games  of  old,  to  fall  with  the  greatest 
gloiy,  and  upon  the  body  of  the  foe» 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  worthy  on  that  day  of  Wellington,  and 
of  the  throne  he  was  contending  for,  was  surrounded,  amidst 
a  small  body  of  followers,  by  a  whole  squadron  of  French 
cuirassiers,  who  were  on  the  point  of  cutting  him  down.  The 
7th  Belgian  battalion  seeing  his  danger,  charged  the  cuirassiers 
with  the  bayonet,  broke  them,  penetrated  and  delivered  their 
hereditary  prince ;  who,  taking  his  decoration  from  his  breast, 
threw  it  into  the  midst  of  the  battalion,  exclaiming,  *'  For  all, 
my  brave  fellows !  You  have  all  won  glory  and  saved  my 
throne !"  A  cry  of,  "  Long  live  the  Prince  of  Orange !  Long 
live  the  king  of  our  children!"  arose  from  the  liberating  bat- 
tcdion. 

XLVL 

But  the  10,000  French  horse  were  still  riding  over  and 
ravaging  this  field  of  battle,  drenched  with  water  and  blood 
and  kneaded  like  one  vast  mass  of  red  clay  under  the  feet  of 
20,000  horses  of  both  armies.  Wellington  having  quitted  the 
melee  for  an  instant,  returned  to  his  post  under  the  oaJc, 
having  now  only  three  aides-de-camp  at  his  side,  out  of  seven- 
teen, the  remainder  being  either  killed  or  wounded.  With  his 
telescope  to  his  eye  he  contemplated  for  a  few  moments  this 
tempest  of  charges,  and  saw  that  the  musket  balls  of  his 
squares  were  deadened  against  the  cuirasses  of  the  French 
cavalry.  He  passed  from  rank  to  rank  of  his  gallant  Scotch 
the  order  to  aUow  themselves  to  be  charged  without  fiijng,  to 
pierce  the  horses  chests  with  the  points  of  their  bayonets,  to 
slip  under  the  feet  of  the  animals  and  rip  up  their  bellies,  with 
the  short  broadsword  worn  by  these  children  of  the  north. 
The  Scotch  obeyed,  and,  themselves  on  foot,  charged  the  Frendh 
cavalry.     This  melee  lasted  for  three  whole  hours,  with  a  loss 
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of  firom  12,000  to  16,000  men  of  both  imtloxnMdthout  yielding 
a  foot  of  ground  on  ^ther  side.  The  dead  and  the  wounded 
were  heaped  upon  the  mud.  while  the  survivors  filled  up  the 
spaces  by  dosing  to  each  other,  at  the  almost  inaudible  ^voices 
of  their  officers.  Ney,  re-mounted  on  the  horse  of  one  of  his 
troopers,  was  carried  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  this  sanguinary  tide ;  sometimes  as  far  as  the  English 
reserves,  sometimes  to  the  ridge  of  the  terrace.  The  slightest 
reinforcement^of  fresh  troops  would  have  given  him  the  victory 
and  the  road  to  Brussels.  One  of  his  batteries  was  already 
sweeping  it,  and  sending  its  balls  into  the  midst  of  the  column 
of  fugitives.  But  nothhig  could  shake  those  brigades,  which 
incessantly  renewed,  with  the  imperturbable  phlegm  of  the 
north,  the  manoeuvre  of  deploying  to  extend  their  fire,  on  the 
retiring  of  the  French  squadrons,  and  re-forming  square  on 
their  approach  in  a  fresh  charge. 

XLVII. 

Napoleon  himself,  whether  he  thought  at  the  moment  that 
Ney  had  gained  the  victory,  and  that  the  certainty  of  vanquish- 
ing afforded  him  impartiality  enough  to  praise  an  enemy ;  or 
whether  the  professional  man  was  stronger  in  him  just  then 
than  the  partisan,  was  admiring  fr6m  his  position,  through 
the  volumes  of  smoke,  the  sinister  beauty  of  this  spectacle,  the 
solidity,  the  evolutions,  and  the  precision  of  firing  and  mancBu- 
vring  of  the  English.  **  What  brave  troops !  "  he  exclaimed, 
with  the  accent  of  a  generous  enthusiasm  and  manly  pity  to 
Marshal  Soult,  standing  by  his  side,  on  the  rising  ground 
whence  these  two  warriors  were  contemplating  Mont-Saint- 
Jean:  ''What  brave  troops!  and  with  what  constancy  and 
vigour  they  work.  The  English  fight  well,  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  have  taught  them  the  way.  They  are  worthy  of  us ;  but 
they  must  very  soon  retire !  "  "  The  French  cavalry  surrounded 
us,  as  if  it  had  been  our  own  I "  wrote  Wellington  himself, 
some  days  after,  in  his  account  of  the  battle.  But  in  spite  of 
the  headlong  braveiy  of  Ney,  of  Kellermann,  of  Guyot,  of  Mil- 
haut,  of  Lesourd,  who  commanded  that  cavalry,  no  spirit  of 

2  bn 
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unity  governed  tlMMseftttsoRBfl  ckHgeB^'udgKvetD  tliewfloBd 
re^ments  Hie  mass,  the  weight,  the  persefeiBiioe,  and  inesis- 
lible  impuke  of  mm  «&d  iuiraes,  bj  nixich  a  groat  e&valiy 
officer  fonnedy  reodi^ed  this  mated  ana  oftbe  aervioe  the  fiaal 
arbiter  of  batdes.  Muxat  was noaded  tolead  tkeaaaquadnms; 
Ms  eye,  Ixis  eoul,  and  his  sabia  iulad  Hia  £iBperoc  m  Jbb 
utmost  need. 

He  was  at  tlnsioMnnent  at  Toolon,  obscure,  bidden,  repen- 
tant, weeping  forliis  feult,  mainly  imploiing  for  the  field  of 
battle  to  wash  it  oat  with  his  blood,  and  his  heart  was  gimwed 
with  grief  that  these  regiments  were  about  to  dfaarge  sbmL  to  die 
without  Mm !  All  mifitaiy  men  agree  that  the  absence  of 
Murat  was  the  fbrtone  of  Wellii^ton  in  those  last  ofaaigea  of 
cavalry  at  Mont-Saant-Jean ;  and  Napolecm  himsaif,  although 
embittered  and  discontented  with  this  master  oi  final  defests, 
could  not  help  repeating  frequency :  **  Ah !  if  Muzat  ivas 
there ! " 

XLVm. 

The  absence  of  this  hero,  the  inTindUe  solidity  of  the 
English,  the  stoical  constancy  of  the  Scotch,  the  suooassive 
scattering  of  the  Frendi  charges,  striking  everywhere  and 
penetralsng  no^diere,  the  weariness  of  men  and  horses,  after 
galloping  and  struggling  for  three  hours,  fmbCoksn  and  dippeiy 
ground,  which  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  animals  under  a 
summer  sun,  the  heat  of  which  was  doubled  by  the  fiama  of  A» 
innumerable  discharges  and  the  breathing -of  men  and  beasts; 
finally  Wellington's  reserved  batteries,  re-conquered  by  the  Eiig> 
lish  artilleiymen  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  squadrons,  and 
pouring  showers  of  grape  upon  them,  had  at  length  separated 
tke  combatants,  and  drove  Ney  and  his  anny  bads  once  nuMre 
upon  the  ridge  of  the  teirace,  which  he  had  vaidly  clambeied 
up. 

At  this  aspect  of  affidrs  Napoleon  no  longer  hesitated,  and 
Ney*s  danger  even  carried  himself  into  the  battle.  He 
moned  General  Petit  with  the  light  in&uxtry  of  his  guaid,  n 
fiding  to  him  the  care  of  covering  his  right  towards  Planohenoat; 
and  being  for  a  while  tranquil  on  this  point,  he  lermod  aeolmaon 
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of  ftttaek  of  the  foot  grenadieis  of  bis  gnaid,  an  invincible 
ooliunn,  which  he  pushed  forward  to  support  his  cavalry,  and 
maintaui  it  upon  the  plateau  agamst  the  reiterated  charges  of 
Wellington. 

These  6,000  grenadiers  advanced  with  shouldered  arms 
amidst  cries  of  "Vive  I'Empereurl"  Wellington  contemplated 
them  with  a  degree  of  alarm  springing  from  tibe  prestige 
of  this  corps,  immortalised  upon  so  many  hattle  fields.  He 
fdlt  that  he  must  act  against  soldieiB  like  these  not  as  with 
man,  hut  as  with  an  element.  He  awaited  them,  therefore, 
with  a  battery  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  lighted  matches. 
As  they  ascended  and  approached,  the  hattery  fired  a  volley 
point  blank  into  the  invading  mass,  which  as  the  smoke  arose 
was  seen  to  waver  for  a  moment,  then  to  close  up  as  soM  as 
before,  and  to  advance  as  silent  and  as  compact  as  ever;  still 
with  shouldered  arms,  without  firing,  and  without  hastening, 
or  slackening  their  pace.  On  a  second  discharge  the  same 
oscillation  took  place,  the  same  closing  up,  and  the  same 
silence ;  only  tbat  the  immense  battalion  was  observed  to  press 
upon  its  centre,  like  some  enormous  reptile  concentrating  its 
fdds  when  its  head  has  been  touched  by  the  steel.  On  the 
third  disehai^  the  English  gazing  down  from  the  ridge  on 
which  they  were  stationed,  saw  the  column  reduced  to  an  im- 
movable block  of  men,  decimated  by  these  three  dischaiges  of 
grape  shot :  two  of  the  battalions  were  struck  down  upon  the 
slopes,  with  their  still  loaded  muskets  beside  them ;  the  other 
two  hesitated,  reflected,  and  at  length  recoiled  before  this  rock 
of  living  flame,  to  go  and  seek  another  means  of  access  to 
iiiese  impregnable  heights.  But  Wellington  covering  his 
whole  army  with  200  pieces  of  cannon,  awaited  them  every- 
^ere  behind  the  same  rampart  of  bronze. 

XLIX. 

Napoleon  turned  pale,  doubted  at  length  of  victory,  fdt 
when  too  late  the  necessity  of  entarely  conquering  on  one 
point,  if  lie  did  not  desire  to  be  himself  conquered  a  moment 
after  upon  every  point.    "My  horse ! "  he  exclaimed,  throw 
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ing  one  last  glance  towards  the  Prussians,  held  in  abey- 
ance by  D'Erlon.  His  horse  was  brought,  a  Persian  steed, 
white  as  a  swan,  which  he  preferred  riding  in  action,  because 
his  colour  made  him  known  at  a  distance  to  his  troops,  and 
because  he  stood  fire  so  admirably.  I  have  seen  him,  sur 
viving  his  master  many  years  ;  always  proud,  haughty,  gentle, 
and  luising  his  head  at  the  name  of  Waterloo,  as  if  he  remem- 
bered his  glory ! 

Napoleon  mounted  and  galloped  off,  surrounded  by  his  staff, 
and  followed  at  a  distance  by  an  escort  of  some  squadrons  of 
his  guard.  He  proceeded  towards  the  left  of  his  line,  where 
his  brother  Jerome,  Guilleminot,  and  General  Eeille  were 
massed  arbund  La  Haie  Sainte  and  the  castle  of  Hougoumont. 
Ney  was  already  beginning  to  fall  back,  and  was  descending  in 
confusion  from  the  ridges  before  the  artillexy  and  the  rallied 
cavalry  of  Wellington.     It  was  high  time. 

The  Emperor  passed  along  the  front  of  all  the  battalions 
and  squadrons  that  remained  to  him,  in  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
plain.  He  animated  them,  and  pointed  out  to  them  with  his 
hand  the  smoke  of  Mont-SaLn^Jean.  An  entirely  new  anny, 
the  remains  of  his  artillery,  of  his  cavalry,  and  of  his  guard, 
was  formed  at  the  voices  of  his  generals.  When  formed,  he 
darted  forward  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  first  ranks  of 
the  leading  column  of  his  guard,  and  with  a  motion  of  his 
hand  sending  away  to  the  right  and  left  the  generals  and 
officers  who  wished  to  cover  him:  ''AH  to  the  rear!"  he 
cried,  as  he  proceeded  the  veiy  first  to  storm  the  steepest  part 
of  the  acclivity,  and  the  most  destructive  portion  of  the  ridge. 
A  gloomy  silence  environed  him,  for  all  felt  that  he  went  to 
meet  his  doom,  whether  for  victory  or  death.  His  features, 
ever  calm,  appeared,  however,  to  concentrate  in  their  immo- 
bility, and  in  their  silence,  that  gravity,  the  only  expres- 
sion of  ardour  allowable  in  command.  Eveiy  one  was  ^ent 
behind  him,  and  he  was  left  to  his  thoughts;  for  it  was 
felt  that  he  was  pitting  himself  against  destiny.  He  marched 
thus  for  a  few  moments,  within  range  of  the  200  pieces  of 
cannon  of  the  English  army,  which,  however,  were  yet  ^silent 
that  they  might  not  throw  away  their  fire ;  then  turning  to- 
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Avards  his  army,  and  nmging  himself  a  little  on  the  left,  on  the 
reverse  of  a  hillock  which  sheltered  him  from  the  halls : 
"  Forward !  forward  I "  he  cried,  animating  his  battalions  with 
eye,  voice,  and  gesture,  as  they  passed  on  before  him ;  wliile, 
with  desperate  enthusiasm,  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  cried 
out  in  turn,  "  Vive  TEmpereur ! "  as  they  rushed  forward  at 
full  gallop,  and  exposed  to  the  thundering  fire  of  the  batteries. 

Ney,  his  face  blackened  with  powder,  his  clothes  soiled 
and  torn  in  the  action,  and  an  expression  of  joy  and  victory 
in  his  looks,  hastened  to  meet  the  guard,  and  leading  them 
on  to  his  own  troops,  once  more  re-formed,  he  directed  in 
person  this  general  attack  upon  the  English  line.  Welling- 
ton's 200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  300  pieces  of  the  French 
army,  which  answered  them  from  the  highest  elevations  of  La 
Belle  Alliance,  covered  the  army  of  Ney  and  of  Napoleon  with 
a  canopy  of  balls,  while  they  stormed  the  terrace  under  this 
tremendous  fire.  Just  then  an  officer  galloped  up  to  announce 
to  the  Emperor  that  the  Belgians  and  Germans  who  formed 
Wellington's  left,  towards  St.  Lambert,  were  falling  back  in  dis- 
order towards  Mont-Saint- Jean,  followed  by  a  cloud  of  smoke 

"  'Tis  Grouchy !  'tis  Grouchy !  '*  cried  the  Emperor.  '*  At 
last  he's  here,  and  we  havis  won  the  victory  !  Fly,'*  he  said 
to  Lab^doy^re,  who  was  on  horseback  by  his  side ;  *'  fly  and 
announce  ^lis  joyful  news  to  the  marshal  and  his  troops ;  it  will 
reanimate  their  courage  "  Labedoy^re  galloped  from  battalion 
to  battalion  to  where  Ney  stood,  spreading  everywhere  the 
news  of  Grouchy 's  approach.  **  Vive  TEmpereur !  "  replied 
the  soldiers ;  "  the  day  is  ours !  "  as  with  fresh  ardour  they 
rushed  up  the  acclivity  amidst  a  storm  of  fire. 

The  Emperor's  joy,  however,  was  short  and  deceitful; 
the  sport  of  fortune,  which  flattered  him  to  the  last  moment 
with  the  min^e  of  victory  to  make  his  defeat  more  bitter  and 
more  complete.  It  was  npt  Grouchy,  but  Blucher  himself  who 
was  at  length  debouching  from  the  defiles  of  St.  Lambert. 
Grouchy  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  engage  him  by  an  attack 
on  his  rear-guard  on  the  side  of  Wavres.  The  old  warrior, 
more  daring  than  Grouchy,  and  through  that  boldness^hich  is 
the  genius  of  desnerate  cases,  more  fortunate,  having  heard  the 
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camioa  of  Waierio(v  ttxdaltoei :  **  My  place  is  wbare  Napdeon 
fights :  TOtorjr  or  de£sat  on  oiiiy  Va  "where  he  is  victonous  or 
defeated.  There  we  most  ge  widioiLt  troubling  ourselves  about 
an  unimportant  combat  with  his  liaojtenant"  He  accoxdingly 
marched  after  Bnlow.  Night  fell,  and  tibe  Germans  and  Bel- 
gians thrown  forward  towards  Fapelotte  by  Wellington,  still 
wore  the  French  uniforms  of  181 3»  Blucher^s  advance-guard, 
deceived  by  these  colours,  had  fired,  in  their  confusion,  upon 
this  lost  wing  of  the  English  army,  thinking  they  were  actually 
aigaged  with  the  French  These  troc^s,  thus  taken  by  sur- 
prise, fell  back  under  the  unaxpected  assault  This  occasioned 
the  error  and  the  joy  of  Napoleosu  It  was  sooa  to  give  place 
to  despair. 

E. 

Meanwhile  the  confidence  communicated  to  the  manihal 
by  the  voice  of  Lab^doyere,  gave  an  invincible  impetuosity  to  die 
assault  of  this  third  and  last  army.  The  artillery  and  the  ex- 
tended lines  of  the  English  infantry  exhausted  their  fire  in  vaia 
on  the  advancing  squares  and  columns  of  the  French ;  whose 
regiments,  though  decimated,  rushed  forward  upon  the  cannon 
and  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy.  A  storm  of  grape  shot  awaited 
and  tore  them  up  on  their  approach ;  and  a  second  time  Ney*Q 
horse,  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  flank,  fell  dead  imder  his  zider. 
The  marshal  arose,  and  bravely  advancing  on  foot,  with  hk 
drawn  sabre  in  his  hand,  led  on  his  infantry  to  the  attack,  in 
which  General  Michel  of  the  Imperial  Guard  was  killed,  and 
General  Friant  wounded.  The  two  armies,  for  a  while  sepor 
rated  by  the  heaps  of  slain,  assaulted  each  other  again,  hand 
to  hand ;  amidst  the  smoke  of  incessant  disduu^ges  the  mel^e 
was  so  thick,  so  confused,  and  so  furious,  that  nether  the  ejQ 
nor  the  voice  of  the  generals  could  any  longiNr  discern  e« 
command  the  respective  movements.  It  rained  death  arovnd 
Wellington.  His  surviving  companions  of  the  battib»  Yiocenl^ 
Alava,  and  Hill,  thought  all  was  lost;  but  he  alone  still  caof 
tinued  to  hope.  **  Have  you  any  orders  to  give  ?"  asked  the 
chief  of  his  staS^  with  an  anxious  voice,  which  seemed  to  haul 
at  the  prudence  of  a  retreat     "  None,"  nqolied  the 
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'*B«it  yon  msf  be.  lotted/'  said  the  oliher,  '*  snd  jonr  Giaoe 
may  wish  to  conuanmicate  yooff  IJMMighta  to  the  B6xt  in  ooxa- 
mand."  ^Mj  thoo^hl&r  rcfMedtheDukft;  *' I  hava  bo  otb^ 
aban.  to  stud  my  graimd  h«re  to  tho  last  laazir 

WMe  WeHingtmi  was  thus  gibnng  utteraiicd  to  the  testaiaeiit 
ef  his  thoaghta  on  this  field,  of  eamage»  Geo«zal  Friant,  rising 
vpfinm  among  the  wounded,  approadied  the  Empexor,  sdll  shel- 
teied  hy  the  rising  ground,  and  told  him  that  eveiTthing  was 
triamphant  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  that  the  advance  of 
the  old  guard  was  only  neoessary  to  finish  alL  This  old  guard, 
formed  in  colunm,  flanked  by  battalions  in  square  on  the  right 
imdlelt,  with  abrigadeas&reap-guard,  was  immediately  fonned, 
and  marched  slowlj  up  the  aodmty,  followed  by  it&  artillery, 
to  gire  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  batde.  These  Yeteran  soldiexs, 
as  confident  in  themselves  as  in  their  general,  ealm,  gcave,  col 
lected,  foEocknis  in  visage,  silent  as  fi^e<»pline,  debouched  ujl 
soeoession  before  the  rising  ground,  which  gave  shelter  to  their 
Emperor  and  his  bsoiher  Jerome,  his  aides-de-oamp  Drouoi, 
Bernard,  Labedoyare,  Bertrand,  his  grand  marshal  of  the 
paiaee,  and  the  prine^  officers  &i  his  military  ooaut  Napo- 
leon enecREniged  them  with  a  smile  and  a  gesture,  to  which 
they  replied  by  waving  their  fur  cape,  brandishing  theix  arms, 
and  shoutings  "  Vive  TEn^p^eur ! " 

They  were,  however,  astonidied  that  in  the  very  extremitj 
and  crkis  of  such  a  batde.  Napoleon  remained  so  &x  from  the 
scene  of  aetioD,  sheltered  &om  that  death  whidi  so  many 
thoBSflpd  men  were  braving  for  Mm.  They  expeeted  to  see  him 
quit  hn  shelter  at  a  grilop,  and  throw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  Aem  as  on  finrmer  great  occa»on&  The  wounded  by  husr 
dreds,  spinkbg  the  hills  with  their  blood,  were  ocmstantlj 
passiDg  bef(TO  him  finmi  the  scene  of  eamags.  Tb&  dash 
of  the  contending  battalions  was  heard  above  his  head  His 
bnidier  Jerome  bludiing  at  hie  own  safe  position  while  so 
maay  lives  wne  saerifioed  fcr  Mm,,  murmured  in  a  low  voice 
agaoxnt  iMs  umBobility  of  the  Emperor.  ''  Why  doeshe  delaj 
in  showb^  Mmself  ?"*  he  said  to  Labedoyere:  '*  Will  he  evef 
have  a  nobler  opportunity  of  conquering  or  dying?"  Sooa 
a&er  beiiig,  himself  sent  by  the  Emperor  si  ib&  head  ad.  a 
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oolonm,  Jerome  braved  fire  and  deatli,  with  the  devoted 
gallantry  of  a  simple  grenadier.  Napoleon,  who  as  yet 
thought  nothing  was  lost,  did  not  wish*  and  with  reason,  to 
stake,  at  the  condttsion  of  a  victoiy,  France,  the  Empire,  and 
himself  against  a  chance  bullet.  Others  say  that  both  his  mind 
and  body,  weakened  by  care  and  anxiety,  kept  him  towards  the 
end  of  this  eventful  day  in  a  state  of  depression  and  insensi- 
bility, which  led  him  passively  to  await  his  destiny  from  events, 
rather  than  ensure  it  by  his  energy.  But  his  soldiers  were 
making  supernatural  efforts,  to  wrest  this  destiny  from  the 
fate  of  the  battle. 

The  old  guard,  shattered  in  vain  by  the  English  artillery, 
dambered  to  ihe  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Mont-SaintJean,  All  gave 
way  before  them.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  while  rallying  his  troops, 
was  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  shoulder.  The  English  squares 
received  him  in  their  flank,  tod  opened,  as  in  the  morning,  to 
give  passage  to  a  volley  of  grape-shot  from  the  artUlery  within 
The  old  guard  rolled  back  in  its  turn  at  the  unexpected  discharge, 
and  whole  companies,  shattered  by  it,  detached  themselves  from 
the  rest  and  fled  in  confusion  past  the  spot  where  the  Emperor 
was  sheltered.  Some  cries  of  despair  and  of  treason  were 
attered  by  the  discomfited  group.  Napoleon,  no  longer 
able  to  withstand  this  dreadful  spectacle,  urged  his  charger 
forward  three  times  to  go  himself  and  support,  or  lead  on  again 
his  old  guard ;  while  Bertrand  and  Drouot,  his  friends,  as  often 
seized  his  bridle,  and  pushed  him  back  into  shelter  from  the 
balls.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do.  Sire  ?  "  said  these  brave 
officera  to  him.  **  Recollect  that  the  salvation  of  Fiance  and 
of  the  army  is  in  you  alone.  If  you  perish  here  all  must 
perish  with  you !  "  The  Emperor  yielded,  and  passively  re* 
sumed  his  post,  whence  he  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen  till 
the  termination  of  the  struggle. 

He  was  acquainted  with,  but  feigned  ignorance  of  the  arrival 
of  Blucher  on  his  right  flank.  He  wished,  and  with  reason, 
to  give  time  to  the  army  engaged  on  the  heights,  to  conquer 
there  before  he  should  recall  it  against  another  enemy.  But 
the  generals  who  were  fighting  with  such  sterile  enthusiasm 
upon  the  heights  had  been  informed  as  soon  as  himself  of  the 
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arrival  of  the  Prussians.  The  intelligence  soon  spread  amongst 
the  soldiers,  already  fatigued  with  a  nine  hours'  struggle,  and 
disheartened  by  a  resistance  such  as  they  had  never  ^efore  met 
with  in  the  whole  course  of  their  previous  campaigns.  Un 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  their  Emperor,  seeing  the  day  de* 
dine,  and  perceiving  no  other  reward  for  their  victory  over  the 
English  than  fresh  armieff  to  pass  through  or  to  conquer  behind 
them  during  the  night,  they  anxiously  expected  every  instant 
to  be  recalled  by  Napoleon,  while  they  felt  the  ardour  of  the 
English  redoubled  by  the  certainty  of  being  soon  reinforced  by 
the  Prussians.  The  reserve  of  the  English  Life  Guards, 
until  then  held  back  as  a  last  resource  by  Wellington,  charged 
with  all  the  energy  and  vigour  of  an  army  which  has  recruited 
its  powers  under  the  united  influence  of  hope  and  repose. 
Wellington  himself,  mounting  his  eighth  horse,  charged  sword 
in  hand,  like  a  simple  soldier,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  gallant 
troops.  Eleven  out  of  twenty-two  of  his  generals  who  com- 
manded in  the  morning  under  him  were  dead,  and  lying 
under  their  military  cloaks  by  the  roadside  of  Brussels. 
The  French  troops  now  looked  at  and  questioned  each 
other  in  dismay,  exclaiming  as  they  turned  towards  the 
side  where  they  had  left  the  Emperor  •  "  What  is  he  wait- 
ing for?  What  does  the  man  want?  Is  his  genius  totally 
eclipsed?  Has  he  entirely  lost  his  head?"  When  an  army 
has  reached  a  point  like  this,  nothing  but  the  person,  the 
voice,  and  the  heroism  of  its  chief  can  restore  its  confidence. 
Murmuring  under  fire  is  the  certain  presage  of  defeat.  Na- 
poleon did  not  appear 

LI. 

Wellington  reappeared  at  the  head  of  the  42nd  light  infantry 
and  05th  Eifles,*  and  chaining  the  chasseurs  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  in  flank,  he  broke  and  pursued  them,  putting  them  to  the 
sword  as  they  fled.  This  ,irresistible  charge  of  two  fresh  regi- 
ments upon  a  broken  and  dispersed  body  of  troops  was  the 

*  This  was  the  critical  moment  when  the  words,  **  Up  Guards^  and  at 
them!"  were  uttered,  and  followed  by  the  overwlieiming  charge  of  the 
English  Guards. — Translator. 
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sigMi  of  gonenl  cbsosder  t&migboiit  the  Freadi  line.  Tbe 
EngUflii  anay  gsve  Iduree  cheers,  adnmced  in  five  eolmnifl^ 
witli  its  artilleiy  vpon  Kej's  anny,  wbidi  \?a9  flyings  ib  fimg^ 
ments  down  tdi|9  heights  to  its  former  poBttion.  At  Ito 
same  time  ike  English  cayahrj  being  pm^ed  forward  is  a 
mass  npon  the  French  Hne,  soared^  yet  re^brmed,  bmfce 
through  it,  and  dashed  forward  to  oTerwheka,  under  liie  wd|^ 
of  their  impetus,  the  French  eavahry,  still  intact,  aladoned  on 
Ihe  left  of  the  En^h  line  to  watch  liie  PrussianB.  Blueher 
was  then  advaneing  tumultaoosly,  and  driring  iMusk,  horn,  poai- 
tion  to  position,  the  army  of  D'Erion  to  Waterloo*  and  threat- 
ening even  to  cat  off  the  retreat  of  Ney  and  die  Lnpeiial 
Guard.  The  troqis  were  immediateEy  seixed  witfa  the  instinct 
of  d^mt,  and  a  cry  of  "  S4aw§  guipnOy"  raised  by  some  panic- 
stricken  wretches,  made  the  soldiers  beliere  they  were  betrayed. 
They  fled  immediately  in  all  directions,  and  rushed  forward 
in  confused  maasea  to  regain  the  encampment  cf  the  monaiig. 
The  voices  of  their  ofificers^  the  reproadtes  of  thdr  g^eraib,  the 
sight  even  of  their  Emperor,  before  whom  they  passed  in  thek* 
flight,  cmild  not  restrain  them.  The  heights  ef  Moot^aai^ 
Jean  were  covered  with  their  scattered  remains. 

Napdeooi  saw  that  amiy  which  a  few  hours  before  was  hia 
only  hope,  now  returning  in  broken  fragments,  and  exclaimed; 
''  All  is  k)8t  1 "  For  a  moment  he  oontemplated  the  disastmas 
scene,  turned  pale,  elammaed,  and  shed  some  teaie^  the  flist 
he  had  ever  shed  upon  a  field  of  battle.  At  length  he  i^unad 
his  horse  and  galloped  forward  to  try  and  rally  hie  taroops* 
The  current,  deaf  to  his  voice,  swept  him  off  with  it,  whilst 
Wellington's  cannon  drowned  his  words.  The  balls  firom 
Mont-Saint-Jean,  the  English  cavalry,  and  Blucher*s  artillery, 
which  was  already  playing  upon  the  road,  drove  forward  diese 
waves  of  human  beings  like  an  uncentn^ble  tonent;  night 
foil  and  shielded  Napoleon  from  the  eyes  and  the  repvoadiee 
of  his  solcflers* 

The  PruBsians  soon  began  to  ascend  even  the  heighilaef 
Planchenoit,  which  in  the  morning  were  in  rear  of  the  French 
army.  Upon  tiiis  the  corps,  hitherto  unbroken,  finding  their 
retreat  cut  off,  abandoned  their  colours  to  seek  for  penunal 
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safety  in  flight  Nobody  commanded,  and  no  one  obeyed. 
Soult  himself,  abandoned  by  tha  army,  abandoned  it  in  his  turn 
to  look  after  his  own  safety.  The  route  to  the  Sambre  was 
aboot  to  be  iatfiareepted  by  Hncher.  Every  one  saw  this ;  and 
tbe  inatisct  of  indivlduaJl  safety,  the  only  feeling  of  an  army 
which»  on  loBiag  its  cohesion*  seems  to  have  lost  everything, 
drave  every  one  peUrmdi  towards  that  river. 

Some  bodies  <^  the.  Imperial  Goard  still  attempted  a  short 
and  desperate  resistance.  The  Prussian  artillery  broke  their 
last  squares  in  the  plain,  while  Wellington's  cavalry,  rushing 
down  upon  them  from  the  heights,  sabred  the  scattered  banda 
in  aQ  directions.  Whole  regiments  flung  away  their  arms  and 
liuir  knapsacks ;  the  artillerymen  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses, 
and  l^t  their  pieces  in  the  ravines,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
wag^Dn-trains  abandoned  their  vehicles,  or  made  use  of  them 
to  fly  across  the  fields  towards  Charleroi.  One  regiment  alona 
of  the  old  guard,  the  lat,  commanded  by  General  Cambronne, 
one  of  the  oommandants  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Emperor's 
guard  at  the  lale  of  Elba,  still  covered  the  flight  of  the  army 
as  a  gallant  rear-guard,  ^[ainst  the  English  cavalry.  Their  file 
firing,  retaided  i>r  a  while  two  armies  vreary  of  fighting  after 
a  inotory.  The  Prussians  and  the  English  pressed  upon  these 
two  hattalionB  on  three  sides,  admiring  and  pitying  their  use- 
len  sacrifice.  They  suspended  the  fire  of  their  light  artillery, 
and  the  charges  of  their  squadrons  upon  this  block  of  heroes* 
and  sent  flags  of  truce  to  General  Cambronne  to  propose  to 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The  general,  who  had  already 
received  six  sabre  wounds  in  the  retreat  replied  by  one  of 
those  trivialities  (d  snhlime  meaning,  and  cynic  expression,* 
weU  understood  by  the  soldier,  and  which  writer^  subsequently 
tnusform  into  phrases  of  historical  display;  puerile  legends 
when  heroism  is  in  the  deed  and  not  in  the  word.  General 
Camtemne  and  his  regiment  refused  all  capitulation  and  all 
pity  from  the  enemy.  He  allowed  tiieir  solid  squares  to  be 
deetioyed  l^  the  cannon.  They  thus  for  a  moment  retarded 
the  pursuit,  and  ginre  time  to  the  Emperor  to  make  &  passage 
for  faimseU  through  the  ciovd  towards  the  head  of  the  army 

*  <*  ^6  Guard  dies  bat  never  surrendera.'**— rraatbftr. 
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LII. 

The  shades  of  night  concealed  him  and  his  staff  from  tb.e 
eyes  of  the  English  and  the  Prossians,  so  close  to  him.     On 
arriying  by  the  dreadfully  encumbered  road  on  a  line  with  the 
last  squares  of  his  guard,  Napoleon  was  tempted  to  bury  him 
self  with  Cambronue  in  this  lasc  furrow  of  the  field  of  battle 
He  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  this  handful  of  braye  men, 
followed  by  Soult,  Flahaut,  Labedoy^re,  Bertrand,  Drouot,  and 
Gourgaud,  who  had  rejoined  him  and  opened  for  him,  sword  in 
hand,  a  difficult  passage  through  the  dense  mass  of  fugitLves 
The  square  deployed  before  him,  and  saluted  him  once  more 
with  the  last   and  melancholy  cry  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur  !'* 
Sublime  farewell  of  the  army,  answering  in  the  fieu»  of  deatih 
to  the  farewell  of  Fontainebleau. 

Silent  and  sorrowful,  the  Emperor  seemed  resigned,  and 
determined  to  await  there  the  ball  which  he  had  yainly  pre- 
dicted at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  which  alone  could  absolve  and 
illustrate  his  last  £iult  against  his  country.  The  dense  mass 
of  fugitives  issuing  from  all  the  hills  and  all  the  gorges  of 
Waterloo  towards  this  hollow,  and  interposed  at  this  point 
between  the  English  cavalry  and  the  guard,  embarrassed  the 
enemy  Wellington's  regiments  of  heavy  cavelry  could  not 
penetrate  it,  but  drove  on  heavily  before  them  these  unarmed 
masses,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  which  allow  themselves  to  be 
crushed  by  the  feet  of  the  horses,  for  want  of  space  to  disperse 
themselves. 

The  Emperor  observed  before  him  some  pieces  of  French 
artillery,  abandoned  and  overturned  by  the  road-side.  **  Bidse 
and  fire  these  pieces,"  said  he  to  Gourgaud;  and  Gourgaud 
obeyed.  Assisted  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  guard  he  discharged 
some  of  them  on  the  English'  cavalry.  These  were  the  last 
cannon  shots  fired  in  the  battle.  One  of  the  balls  carried 
off  the  leg  of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  who  commanded  these 
regiments,  and  up  to  that  period  had  escaped  being  wounded, 
in  the  midst  of  a  carnage  of  twelve  hours  He  feU,  the  twelfth 
general  of  the  English  anny  struck  down  in  the  course  of 
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the  day.  His  fisdl  suspended  the  pursuit  for  a  moment.  His 
caTaliy,  burning  to  avenge  bim,  soon  sprang  forward  to  the 
charge. 

The  Emperor  ordered  the  guard  to  re-form  square  and 
spurred  his  horse  to  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  it.  Soult, 
with  more  coolness,  seized  the  bridle  and  held  him  back, 
exclaiming,  "Ah!  Sire,  is  not  the  enemj  tQready  fortunate 
enough?"  Bertrand,  Drouot,  Flahaut,  and  Labedojere,  con- 
jured Napoleon  not  to  give  up  in  his  person  the  army  and 
France  itself  to  death  or  captivity.  He  yielded  and  renounced 
the  hero's  death  for  the  chances  of  a  forlorn  hope  with  his  last 
battalions.  His  tomb  was  there,  said  Jerome.  For  him  to  live 
was  nothing  more  than  a  forfeiture  of  everything.  Men  who 
die  at  the  summit  even  of  their  reverses,  leave  behind  them  a 
pity  which  doubles  their  glory.  Three  times  he  had  shown  that 
he  was  not  one  of  these — at  Moscow,  at  Fontainebleau,  $uid  at 
Waterloo.  He  persisted  in  living  and  hoping  when  it  was  gloiy 
to  despair.  St.  Helena  awaited  him  with  its  languors  and  its 
paltry  vexations,  to  punish  him  for  having  evaded  death. 

Gambronne  fell,  with  all  the  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  under 
the  grape-shot  and  the  sabres  of  the  enemy,  to  give  a  few 
minutes  more  freedom  to  the  flight  of  Napoleon  and  im- 
mortality to  the  Imperial  Guard.  The  English  cavaliy  could 
only  pass  over  the  bodies  of  dead  and  wounded.  The  following 
day  the  peasant  raised  nothing  but  mutilated  corpses  from  this 
field  of  death.     It  was  the  Thermopylse  of  the  guard. 

LIII. 

The  moon,  fatal  to  the  fugitives,  arose  to  illumine  the  pur- 
suit ;  the  two  armies,  English  and  Prussian,  mingled  together 
at  the  point  where  Gambronne  alone  had  retarded  their  junc- 
tion, at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Welling- 
ton and  Blucher,  the  one  a  victor  exhausted  by  thirteen  hours 
of  blood  and  fire,  the  other  burning  to  complete  the  victory, 
towards  which  he  had  only  lent  a  distant  aid,  met  together  on 
the  very  spot  where  Napoleon  had  slept  the  night  before,  and 
pitched  his  tent  on  the  plateau  of  Bossommo.  The  two  generals 
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jlismooiited  and  embraoed,  eadi  modmklj  owndiiig  the  oli 
Hie  gloiy  of  the  di^.  It  bakage,  however,  te  WeUingtan, 
who  had  dared  all,  sustained  all,  and  accomplished  all>  in  this 
teniblebettle.  Blncher  had  done  nothmg  but  BMke  his  appear- 
aaoe,  and  even  that  late  in  the  day.  Bat  his  piesenoe  tch- 
dered  all  hope  of  retreat  for  Napoleon  imposmUe.  Wellington 
had  Ihe  Yiotory,  and  Blncher  the  paiBuiL  This  he  undertook. 
**  Mj  Inmve  f^ows,**  said  the  English  general  to  him,  "  are  ex- 
haosted  with  blood,  ^dolenoe,  and  fetigue;  they  have  been  fil- 
ing for  thirteen  hoars,  and  I  should  wish  to  spare  ihema  litde. 
They  are  my  children,  and  have  wrought  miracles !"  At  these 
words  Blucher  took  the  general's  hands,  and  preseing  them  in  his 
own,  bedewed  them  with  tears  of  admiration,  answering  to  him  for 
the  night,  and  taking  upon  himself  the  le^nsibility  of  the  par- 
Buit  He  accordingly  summoned  all  his  oommandants  of  corps, 
and  ordered  them  to  push  forward  even  to  the  last  man  and  last 
h(»se  of  his  army  against  Franoe.  **  My  doldzen !"  he  cried, 
mounting  his  horse  as  his  regiments  defiled  before  him,  *'  let 
this  night  finish  the  enemy,  that  the  sun  in  jasiibg  to^mcorrow 
may  only  show  us  the  road  open  to  Padsl" 

Wellington  then  descended  fiom  l^e  platean,  halted  his 
army,  and  made  tliem  give  three  cheers  for  the  victory.  1 5,000 
dead,  10,000  prisoners,  and  100  pieces  of  cannon  were  already 
the  spoils  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo :  Bludier  hastened  to 
complete  the  rest.  Napoleon  did  not  know  how  to  conquer  by 
halves,  neither  did  he  know  how  to  save  anything  in  defeat 
We  weep  while  we  describe  such  disasters ;  but  history  which 
lies  only  adds  shame  to  misfortune.  France  has  no  occasion  to 
emblazon  her  glory  by  falsehood.  One  man  had  lost  all. 
The  army,  destroyed  by  his  imprudence,  was  flying  amidst  the 
shades  of  night,  vainly  inquidng  if  he  were  dead  or  a  pdaoner. 

LIV 

Under  the  cannon  of  the  Prussians,  a&d  the  sabrea  nf 
Blubber's  light  covaliy,  an  immense  oorxeut  of  disbanded  aol* 
diers,  of  generals  without  corps,  officers  without  rogiments,  of 
horses  without  riders,  of  baggage,  camp  equipage,  and  broken 
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Bhellfl,  swept  evwyUiiag  «l«ig,  mud  ins  iteelf  irreaBtibly 
impelled,  i^oa  4&e  xoed  aad  amoss  tlie  fidds  v^tteh,  m  two 
leagues  of  liillB  and  plains,  sepattte  WjAedoo  ^m  Jemappe 
Napoleon,  under  the  concealamirt  of  the  night,  followed  ^is 
torrent  hhnself^  and  endeavoozed  to  get  before  it  Beoogoised 
fiom  time  to  time  hf  the  white  colour  of  his  charger,  the  grey 
eoot  he  wore,  and  the  rich  uniforms  of  his  weak  escort  of 
general  officers,  the  soldiers  remarked  to  one  another,  in  a  low 
voice :  «  Tis  he !  Thore  is  the  Emperor  1  He  is  not  dead 
liieni  **  and  they  respected  by  their  silence  the  gnef  of  his 
soul,  and  the  humiliatton  of  his  great  reverses. 

A  Belgian  peasant,  who  senFed  as  guide  to  Napoleon  and 
his  staff,  engulfed  at  once  the  whole  of  the  army  by  leading  them 
into  the  narrow  defile  of  a  single  bridge  to  cix>ss  tiie  Dyle,  while 
several  other  passages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  might 
have  given  them  all  an  easy  access  to  the  other  side.  The 
Prussians,  who  were  pressing  close  upon  their  rear,  opened  a 
lieavy  ^e  on  them,  as  they  were  crossing  this  bridge,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  which  the 
iugitives  attempted  to  defend  it.  The  Erench  general,  Duhesme, 
cf  the  rear-guard,  Ml  there  under  the  sabre  of  a  Brunswick 
hussar.  '<Oar  Duke  iras  killed  yesterday  fighting  agamst 
thee,"  said  the  hussar  to  Duhesme,  as  he  plunged  his  sword 
into  lus  breast ;  **  and  thy  blood  shell  pay  hr  his." 

The  Emperor  himself  had  much  difficulty  in  crossing  this 
bridge  with  his  suite.  All  his  camp  equipage  and  his  carriage, 
-which  contained  his  sword  and  military  hat,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Gttieral  Zietihen,  and  became  the  trophies  of  Blucher. 
JIany  officers  and  soldiers,  preferring  death  to  captivity,  shot 
each  other,  to  escape  by  a  vohmtaiy  destruction  the  i^iame  of 
such  a  defeat.  Nine  times  daring  this  night,  the  remains  of 
ihe  army  attempted  to  resist,  and  to  establish  their  bivouacs  at 
^|9oints  easily  defended ;  bntas  often  did  the  Prussians,  animated 
by  Bludier,  storm  these  entrenchments,  and  disperse  these 
sMBses,  without  chiefii,  and  ahnost  without  arms.  Oeneial 
Pdet,  and  some  other  general  officers  aloiie,  with  a  fisw 
liundred  bniTe  grenadiers,  covered  the  road  against  the  charges 
of  the  cavalry ;  but  the  ni|^t  was  neither  dark  enough  nor  loog 
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enough,  to  preserve  the  nnfortanate  fagitiTes  from  death.  Of 
130,000  men  ii?ho  had  passed  the  Samhre  four  days  hefore, 
scarcely  40,000  re-crossed  it  before  the  day  after  the  battle 

Napoleon  at  length  disengaged,  after  crossing  the  bridge 
of  Jemappe,  from  the  crowds  who  retarded  his  speed,  passed 
without  recognition  through  Charleroi,  already  encumbered 
w\th  fugitives  and  wounded  men.  He  did  not  stop  till  he  had 
got  a  league  fuiher  on,  beyond  a  bridge  over  the  Sambre, 
where  he  dismounted,  and  for  the  first  time  since  morning, 
took  some  nourishment.  While  he  was  thus  recruiting  his 
exhausted  strength,  he  deliberated  for  a  moment  with  his 
officers  on  the  course  that  remained  for  him  to  pursue.  To 
continue  with  the  army,  collect  its  scattered  remains,  recall 
Grouchy,  raise  Paris  and  the  north  behind  him,  invoke  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  even  to  despair,  resist  on  all  points, 
fall  back  slowly  upon  his  capital,  while  concentrating  there  the 
means  of  defence,  by  which  he  might  dispute  the  heart  of  the 
Empire,  or  enforce  a  treaty  from  the  coalition ;  such  was  the 
course  suggested  by  the  heroism  of  the  soldier,  and  ener- 
getically advised  by  Flahaut  and  Labedoyere.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  abandon  his  army  to  its  fate,  outstrip  the  news  of  his 
defeat  at  Paris,  surprise  the  assembly  of  representatives, 
astonish  and  forestal  the  feu^tions  so  ready  to  spring  up,  dis- 
solve the  Chamber,  seize  upon  a  new  dictatorship,  contend  for 
the  Empire  while  giving  up  the  soil,  and  occupy  hrinself  with 
his  reign  and  not  with  the  frontiers ;  such  was  the  instinct 
which  hurried  him  on  towards  Paris,  as  after  Moscow,  as  after 
Leipsic,  and  as  after  Soissons  and  Eheims  in  1814.  No  con- 
sideration, no  prediction  of  his  young  officers,  could  prevail  in 
this  hasty  counsel  over  his  stubborn  nature.  He  saw  only  the 
throne,  instead  of  looking  at  the  salvation  of  the  national 
independence,  and  of  his  army.  The  Prussians  already  in 
sight  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  were  scarcely  retarded 
for  a  moment  by  Generals  Petit  and  Pelet,  of  Morvan,  at  the 
head  of  two  battalions  of  all  arms,  covering  the  person  of  their 
Emperor.  He  got  into  a  dilapidated  post-chaise,  as  at .  Arcis- 
sur-Aube,  concealed  by  leathern  curtains  from  the  eyes  of  the 
soldiers  who  covered  the  road,  and  of  the  peasants  who  were 
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contemplating  the  rout  of  the  aimy,  while  the  cannon  of  Blu- 
cher  was  thundering  in  his  rear,  as  the  Prussians  were  forcing 
the  bridge  over  the  Samhre,  and  profaning  the  territoiy  of 
France.  The  horses,  less  rapid  than  his  thoughts,  bore  him 
at  a  gallop  towards  Paris,  by  Philippeville. 

LV 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  lost,  not  by  the  army, 
which  was  never  more  indefatigable,  more  devoted,  and  more 
brave,  but  by  the  commission  of  four  faults :  the  tardiness  of 
Ney  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  in  occupying  Quatre-Bras 
.  the  indecision  of  Grouchy  in  not  marching  towards  the  can- 
non of  the  battle,  and  neglecting  Wavres ;  the  too  great  dis- 
tance left  by  Napoleon  between  his  army  and  his  right  wing 
commanded  by  Grouchy ;  finally,  and  above  all.  the  loss  of 
seven  hours  of  daylight  by  Napoleon,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
in  front  of  Wellhigton, — fatfiJ  hours,  which  gave  time  to  the 
Prussians  to  arrive  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  the  French 
army  a  second  enemy  upon  its  fianks,  before  it  had  vanquished 
the  first  Of  these  four  errors  two  must  be  ascribed  to 
Napoleon's  generals,  and  two  to  himself, — ^none  to  the  troops 
Neither  his  genius  nor  his  resolution  are  recognised  in  separate 
ing  himself  from  one-third  of  his  army,  by  an  immense  and 
unknown  space  on  his  right,  without  even  verbal  communica- 
tion with  this  wing ;  nor  when  he  hesitated  till  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  before  he  advanced  to  storm  Mont-Saint- 
Jean,  and  to  deprive  Wellington  of  the  hope  of  being  joined 
by  the  Prussians,  already  in  sight  on  the  horizon,  but  still 
three  hours*  march  from  the  field  of  battle  He  left  Ney, 
half  a  victor  upon  the  reverse  of  Mont-Saint-Jean,  to  wait 
for  three  hours  the  mass  of  the  army  and  the  Imperial  Guard, 
instead  of  profiting  by  the  breach  opened  by  the  marshal  in 
the  English  army,  to  hurl  upon  it  his  centre  and  his  reserve, 
and  to  sweep  Wellington,  scarcely  resisting,  from  the  field, 
before  Blucher  should  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  defeat 
of  the  English.  Finally,  his  decisive  impulse  amidst  the  fire 
of  battle  could  not  be  recognised  in  his  ten  hours'  immobility 
2  cc 
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on  tlw  plttfcMTi  of  Bossomine^  and  ift  Us  f  aiaiTe  iimrteeBS 
behisd  tbe  faiUoek  at  Mont-Saint  Jean,  wiuSst  loos  axmj  was 
totallj  fwcriiicing  itadtf  by  znauntiag  to  the  kreacli  opened  by 
N^»  and  waitiag  for  nothing  but  the  psasoiice  and  example 
of  its  Emperor  to  lise  aiboTe  itself  aai  snpokr  to  destiny. 
One  of  these  faults  alone  was  sufficient  to  ruin  an  ordinary 
army,  but  all  combined  destroyed  that  of  France. 

Let  us  add,  in  order  to  be  just,  that  Wellington  and  his 
army-  equalled  by  their  intre|Hdity  the  fimt  genends  and  the 
Vest  sdldieis  c^  France.  Tim  Esf^ish  general  possessed  the 
true  genios  adapted  &r  dei^rate  stro^^g^bss — the  detarmimtion 
not  to  be  conqnessd.  His  troops  possessed  isbe  real  genius  of 
defince — ^passire  obedience  unto  death.  The  Scotdi  regiments 
oovered,  without  yieldii^  an  inch,  the  ^ot  ob,  which  they  weate 
ordered  to  die. 

Whence  arose  those  wealmesses  in  the  military  genius 
of  Napoleon  the  day  on  which  the  tloreod  of  kis  destiny 
was  cut  by  that  sword  which  had  conquered  tke  world  ?  Why 
was  he  no  longer  the  man  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz?  It 
was  that  we  draw  in  fear  and  tremblii^  our  final  lot  from  the 
urn  of  destiny;  it  was  that  he  felt  there  was  behind  him  a 
countzy  violated,  lAaee  months  before,  by  his  ambitbn  to 
reign ;  a  couatiy  to  which  he  owed  victory  as  a  reparation,  and 
before  which  he  trembled  to  reappear  vanfrashed.  It  was 
that  he  was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  that  his  soul, 
divided  between  his  part  of  general  and  his  part  of  sovereign, 
made  him  fail  at  the  same  time  in  both  one  and  the  other. 

"  It  was  written,"  he  said  at  a  later  p«iod,  when  recurring 
with  bitterness  to  his  fall.  Yes,  it  was  written  in  his  error ! 
Yes,  the  fall  was  written  in  the  abyss  that  he  had  himself 
dxig,  by  exciting  the  army  against  the  country,  and  having 
nothing  to  stake  against  Europe  and  agmnst  France  at  the 
same  time  but  this  sole  army  which  he  trembted  to  lose,  and 
which  he  lost  in  not  daring  to  risk  it  in  the  footsteps  of  Ney. 
He  never  fought  during  the  whole  of  this  battle  "but  with  one 
quarter,  one  third,  or  one  half  of  his  forces ;  waitiog,  suspend- 
ing,  pushing  forward,  an'd  a:t  the  same  time  with^lding-  his 
columns ;  sending  one  by  one  his  wings,  his  advance  guar^^ 
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Ms  centre,  his  caTalry,  Ms  reserves,  and  ttamHj  hSs  ImpenSk 
Gnaxd,  as  so  many  isolated  warres,  to  Humr^raraelves  i^eit, 
to  Break  axrd  exliaost  themselves,  asii  melt  anmy  sgaiast  the 
rock  of  fire  of  Mbnt-SointJeBn,  which  Hieir  anitod  lowes  yrcnAi. 
have  oTerwheteed,  wiihoat  anj  doubt,  foeioie  liie  aniiai  ci 
Bhidier,  if  he  had  began  the  battle  with  thediKf,  and  given 
to  Ms  attack  the  weight  of  Ms  wh(^  amiy,  the  ^i^^iteiiig  of 
Ms  coup  <2'(Bi^  and  tlie  impuke  of  Ms  presence.  Hewastan* 
qtdshed  without  being  able  to  explain  to  himself  the  eaase 
of  his  defeat,  and  therefore  ascribed  it  to  treason*  Bie  was 
only  betrayed  by  Ms  own  gemos.  TwMitj  thoosand  dead 
bodies  of  Ms  graienls,  his  officers^  sod'  his  aaUiaEs  attested 
their  fidelity  mito  death.  These  bnnre  feQows  dal  not  iisil 
the  man,  the  man  laded  them.  Waterloo  vpmaiBa  in  histoiy 
not  as  a  Mure  of  the  Trench  amy,  but  as  a  &ilxiiB  of  its 
cMef.  The  army  was  saaxifieed,  not  vanqaiaind.  Thus,  m^iioe 
an  other  historical  days  wfaMJh  ezah  or  rfHymnifh  tiie  grasdaor 
of  a  people,  the  defeat  of  WafiMioo  eounts  in  the  aDsais  of  the 
nation's  glory  as  eq[aal  to  a  trimnj^.  Europe  lost  none  of  its 
terror  at  solders  who  knew  thus  how  to  die,  and  an  aimj  that 
buried  itself  in  its  own  blood.  lV)r'the  world,  that  day  was  a 
day  of^rror  at  the  French  name;  for  Eimnee,  a  day  of  grid", 
not  of  humiliation;  for  Napc^een  alone,  it  was  a  battle  foolishly 
hazarded,  and  feebly  concteoled;  a  mel6»  left  to  itealf,  a  for- 
tone  groped  for  in  a  deluge  ^  blood,  a  tenewn  ^dipsed,  a  glory 
extinguished,  a  country  delivered  over,  an  empire  lost,  findi 
was  Waterloo !  Posterity  will  not  call  France  to  account  for 
it,  but  Napoleon. 

LVI, 

This  defeat  left  nothing  undecided  in  future  events ;  for 
victory  had  given  judgment  The  war  began  and  ended  in  a 
single  battle ;  for  behind  Napoleon  there  was  no  longer  an 
army,  and  behind  the  wreck  of  this  army,  flying  towards 
France,  there  was  no  longer  a  people.  It  was  not  the  people 
who  had  recalled  Napoleon,  and  who  had  made  Ms  cause  Uieirs; 
it  was  Napoleon  who  had  seduced  the  army  with  the  spell 
of  his  glory,   and  had  made    it  the  stake  of  his   second 
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fortune.  This  annj  being  destroyed,  the  nation  afiucted, 
deTBstated,  weakened,  but  immovable,  remained,  so  to  speak, 
at  onoe  the  spectator  and  the  prey  of  the  conqueror.  The 
war  was  finished  with  the  cause  of  tiie  man  in  whose  interest 
it  had  been  commenced.  The  nation  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  suffer  its  disasters,  and  to  expiate,  though  innocent; 
the  weakness  it  had  shown  in  yielding  to  the  Tiolence  of  the 
pretorians  of  the  Isle  of  Elba ;  and  in  allowing  its  laws,  its 
peace,  its  charter,  and  its  government,  to  be  staked  against  the 
ambition  and  the  glory  of  one  man. 

We  therefore  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  notice  the  im- 
potent resistance,  by  which  the  feeble  detachments  of  Suchet, 
of  Lecourbe,  of  Rapp,  and  even  of  Grouchy,  barely  attempted 
to  retard  the  invasion  of  a  million  of  men,  which  the  Sambre, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps  poured  once  more  upon  the  north,  the 
Vosges,  Alsace,  the  Jura,  Lyons,  Burgundy,  and  the  plains  of 
Paris.  The  fsite  of  France  was  decided ;  that  of  the  Bourbons 
was  not  doubtful,  that  of  Napoleon  alone  was  still  uncertain.  All 
night  he  was  flying  towards  his  capital ;  shedding  tears,  regret- 
ing  that  he  still  lived,  but  still  aspiring  to  reign ;  deafened 
-with  the  noise  of  the  cannon  of.  Waterloo,  stupified  with  his 
fall,  scarcely  believing  it  real,  and  revolving  in  his  heart  and 
in  his  mind,  all  the  revolutions,  all  the  vicissitudes,  all  the 
humiliations,  all  the  discouragements,  all  the  hopes,  all  the 
weaknesses,  and  all  the  windings  of  his  fortune  and  his 
thoughts. 


BOOK   TWENTT-SIXIH. 

Halt  of' Napoleon  at  PhilippeTille-'Despatohes  to  the  Council  of  Ministors 
—Letter  to  his  brother  Joseph— He  quits  PhilippeyiUe  and  stops  at 
Rocroy — ^Deliberation  of  the  Emperor's  staff  at  Rooroy — Arrival. of 
Napoleon  at  Laon— Bulletin  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo— State  of  tiie  . 
public  mind  at  Paris— Impression  made  on  Paris  by  the  news  of  the 
defeat — ^Axrival  of  Napoleon  at  Paris — ^The  20th  June,  Napoleon  at 
the  Elys^e — Interriew  pf  Napoleon  with  Caulaincourt  and  with  his 
hrothers — Council  of  Ministers — The  2l8t  of  June — Intrigues  of 
Fouch^ — Attitude  of  Lafayette — His  speech  to  the  Chamber  of 
RepresentatiYes — Adoption  of  his  propositions  by  the  Chamber— 
The  Emperor's  resistance — ^The  Chamber  nominates  a  commission 
charged  with  its  protection — Proposition  of  Sebastiant— Apprehen- 
sions of  the  Chambers-Concourse  of  people  round  the  Elys^e — 
Napoleon  and  Lucien — Irresolution  of  the  Emperor — The  Emperor's 
message  to  the  Chambers — Sitting  of  the  two  Chambers — Lucien' s 
advice  to  Napoleon — Depression  of  Napoleon — Intervention  of  Ben- 
jamin Constant  between  the  Chambers  and  Napoleon — His  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor  at  the  Elys^et 


Napoleon  stopped  a  few  moments  at  PhUippeville,  to  issue  from 
thence  orders  for  rallying  the  troops  to  the  generals  whom  he 
had  left  behind  him  exposed  to  all  the  chances  of  the  rout  and 
the  pursuit.  In  this  short  halt  he  was  rejoined  bj  Maret,  his 
secretary  of  state,  and  by  the  secretaries  of  his  cabinet,  who 
had  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  battle.  His  car- 
riages, his  portfolios,  and  his  imperial  robes  had  all  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Blucher.  He  could  not  restrain  his  tears  on 
again  seeing  Maret,  the  old  witness  of  his  prosperity  and  now 
of  his  distress.  His  ancient  impassibility  of  features  had 
yielded  before  the  rapidity  and  the  vastness  of  his  reverse 
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The  sovereign  had  disappeared,  the  man  revealed  himself,  and 
did  not  hlush  to  show  himself  unequal  to  the  excess  of  his 
misfortune.  This  emotion  did  not  degrade  him  in  the  eyes 
of  Maret,  of  Bertrand,  and  of  his  confidential  intimates. 
Nature  in  hreaking  out  makes  herself  respected,  even  in  her 
weaknesses.  There  was  more  real  greatness  in  this  admission 
of  his  humanity  duux  in  the  hypocritical  afiSeetation  of  stoicism 
of  which  he  had  made  so  long  a  parade ;  and  which,  while  it 
hsoAmti.  t»  €DiMrt— aiwai,  daA  mt  vuA  ihe  Imart,  %«fe 
deslvoyieii  aH  interest,  and  repulsedE  ail  pity.  They  were  the 
teaxvof  AcM&es. 

II. 

He  lAratiiiBaBelf  up  for  a  moment  with  the  same  secretary 
who  had  gone  to  Elha  four  months  he&re,  to  indte  him  t»  the 
con(|uest  of  the  KTn|vire»  and  to  pronuae  him  the  eathaeiasm 
of  Franoer^nadi  the  victory  over  Baiofift.  These  two^iBen  did 
net  dare  to  vnsw  to  eadi  ether  their  repentanee.  They  peiBisted 
in  the  struggle  though  cast  down  and  disarmed.  Napoleon 
rapidly  dictated  two  despatches  to  his  confidant.  The  first  was 
a^essad  to  Ins  coencil  of  miiusterftatPaiia;  aaoriof  hiiMrtin 
full  of  reservations,  of  hsM  eoalessiens,  t4  mbmdoDjA  con- 
fusion in  the  fEu^ts  and  in  the  results  of  the  hatUe,  which  ad- 
mitted a  reverse,  without  as  yet  acknowledging  despair.  The 
language  of  this  narrative  was  calculated  to  excite  the  energy 
of  his  ministers  in  the  extreme  measures  destined  to  repair  thia 
ruin,  8ni  at  the  same  time  to  intimidate  Fouche^  Lafayette, 
Hanuef ,  and  the  repuhlicans  or  the  royalists  of  the  Chamher,  hy 
the  appearance  of  an  army  which  no  longer  existed,  and  hj  the 
continuance  of  a  campaign  henceforward  impossible. 

The  second,  quite  confidential  to  his  brother  Joseph,  rent 
the  veil  asunder,  acknowledged  the  disaster,  poured  his  despair 
into  the  bosom  of  family  confidence,  called  upon,  that  domestic 
and  fraternal  devotion  which  the  ruined  man  should  find  at 
the  crisis  of  his  fate  in  his  relations,  bound  to  his  greatness 
or  his  ruin  by  a  common  interest  as  well  as  by  afTectioiL 
Napoleon  had  sufficiently  aggrandized  his  brothers  in  his  pros- 
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peritj  to  hare  a  rigiit  to  their  fellow-leding  ia  his  disasters. 
There  was  ia  this  letter  sincerity  as  wdl  as  taDdemeBs,  his 
ordinaiy  style  had  been  aoftened  by  misforta&e.  In  conclttd- 
11^,  however,  Napoiecn  addewnoared,  either  in  reality,  or  thtoi^h 
artifice,  to  deceive  himself,  that  he  taa^  impart  the  courage 
drawn  from  this  self-dekision  to  his  brother. 

**  Peihaps  all  is  not  yet  lest,"  he  aaad.  "I  suppose  that  on 
rallying  my  Ibrces  I  shall  harre  150,000  aaen  left.  "Btdfediria 
will  furnish  nte  with  106,000,  asMl  my  depto  50,000 ;  I 
shall  thus  hare  800,000  aoldievs  to  appose  immediately  to  the 
enemy.  I  shaU-dta^iayaitiileiy with  pdvatecarxis^e horses; 
I  shall  raise  100,000  ooaaDfipts,  and  am,  them  with  the  muskets 
<^ioyidists  and  e^waMto ;  I  diaii  saiae  in  mass,  Daaphiny,  the 
Lyonaese,  Burganiy ,  Lomdne,  and  Ghanpagne ;  but  I  must 
be  assisted  and  aet  worried.  I  am  going  to  Laon,  and  shall 
donbtless  find  some  forees  these.  I  hare  heard  nothing  of 
Grouchy.  If  he  has  not  surrendered  I  may  have  in  three  days ' 
50,000  combaitaBts  ia  band,  mth  wtteh  I  shall  occupy  the 
enemy,  and  give  Ftuis  and  France  time  to  do  their  doty.  All 
may  be  yet  retrieved !  Write  me  word  what  inpressioii  this 
horrible  disaster  ha8>  pi«dueed  in  the  Chamber.  I  ssqppose  the 
deputies  mH  be  duly  impressed  with  their  duty  in  these  grave 
circmnstanoes,  and  that  t^y  will  unite  wiilk  me  in  saving 
France!  Prepare  Ihem  to  second  me  in  a  beauning 
manner ! '•'" 

Then  talcing  the  pen  fn>m  his  secretaiy^  himd,  ke  himself 
added  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter,  **  Coasage  mA  fiziniiessJ 

"  Napolbon.** 

m 

1?his  leflerwaa  the  final  artifice  of  despair;  prodigal  of 
iUasioB,  «o  9Q|)poit  a  lew  hiMm  longer  the  failure  of  a  party, 
or  it  was  the  delirium  «f  aetf-deiaeicm  indnlging  itself  in  its 
final  dreams  to  shun  the  yawning  abyss  of  realities.  He  spoke  of 
300,000  men  to  be  assembled  in  a  few  days  at  Paris,  of  150,000 
men  of  his  army,  of  1 00,000  >d^r^«,  of  100,000  young  soldiera, 
ef  an  artSeffy  e^ppedamd  drawn  by  private  caniage  horses, 
mJsAn  he  had  not  even  a  battalion  to  cover  his  hadt  atCharieuL 
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He  was  ignorant  whether  Groi^chj  was  still  in  existence, 
whether  Ney  was  dead  or  alive,  a  prisoner  or  a  fugitive  on  the 
heights  of  Waterloo ;  whether  Sachet  and  Lecourbe  were  not 
already  overwhelmed  with  their  handful  of  volunteers  and  ve- 
terans, l^y  the  Bussians  and  Austrians.  The  100,000/ed^^ 
of  whom  he  had  not  dared  to  arm  a  single  man,  were  no- 
tiling  more  than  a  fluctuating  multitude  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
capital,  attached  to  the  streets ;  powerful  in  riots  and  vocifera- 
tions, but  inexpert  in  discipline  and  fighting  in  the  field. 
This  Paris  and  this  France,  these  provinces  raised  in  mass, 
had  only  given  him,  in  his  desperate  struggle  in  ,1814,  a  few 
hundreds  of  men,  grouped  in  free  corps  in  the  mountains;  and 
on  his  return  from  Elba  nothing  but  some  patriotic  songs,  and 
some  encouraging  cheers  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  made  him  tremble,  even  before 
the  battle,  by  its  attitude ;  what  would  it  be  after  his  defeat? 
His  own  ministers  trafficked  with  him  and  sold  him,  even 
when  still  powerful ;  what  would  they  do  when  he  was  van- 
quished ?  It  only  remained  for  them  to  deliver  him  up.  This 
extreme  measure  of  a  levy  en  nuuse  of  the  country,  were  it  even 
possible  in  the  actual  disposition  of  people*s  minds,  and  iu 
the  general  disaffection  of  tiieir  hearts,  would  take  months  and 
months  to  realise.  He,  a  great  mijlitary  administrator,  knew 
this  better  than  any  one.  He  had  not  even  three  days.  What 
then  could  he  hope  for  ?  Nothing.  He  deceived  himself,  or  he 
deceived  others.  The  cannon  of  Waterloo  had  deprived  him  of 
his  great  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  Stretching  out  his 
hands  on  every  side  to  seek  for  a  support  in  his  fall,  he  no 
longer  found  anything  but  delusions,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
palm  upon  others  for  realities,  though  he  had  ceased  to  believe 
in  them  himself.  From  that  day  forward  he  appeared  to  exist 
only  upon  the  phantoms  of  his  imagination.  The  palpable  world 
seemed  to  have  slipped  through  his  fingers. 

IV 

Satisfied  with  having  launched  his  thoughts  and  illusions 
before  him  to  Paris,  he  threw  himself,  for  the  first  time  since 
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the  night  of  the  17th,  upon  a  bed  and  slept.  During  his  short 
repose  a  carriage  belonging  to  Marshal  Soult,  saved  from  the 
general  pillage,  was  driven  into  PhOippeville,  which  was  already 
on  the  point  of  being  assailed  by  the  Prussians.  The  £mperor 
was  awakened,  and  hastened^out  of  the  town,  with  a  feeble 
escort  of  200  infantry  and  cavalry  of  all  arms,  who  had  strag- 
gled in  twos  aud  threes  into  this  fortified  place  after  the  battle, 
and  united  at  the  call  of  a  few  officers  to  protect  the  departure 
of  their  Emperor.  Marshal  Bertrand  accompanied  Napoleon 
in  Marshal  Soult's  carriage.  Two  post  chaises  followed  with 
the  remainder  of  his  court  and  staff;  Maret,  Drouet,  Dejean, 
Corbineau,  Flahaut,  Labedoyere,  M.  de  Canisy,  his  equerry, 
and  M.  de  Bissi,  his  aide-de-camp. 

This  almost  funeral  cortege  stopped  at  Bocroy  to  refresh 
the  horses,  and  to  take  some  nourishment  themselves.  These 
courtiers  and  these  officers,  their  faces  pale  with  emotion,  their 
eyes  reddened  by  tears  and  want  of  sleep,  their  clothes  soiled 
with  dust,  gunpowder,  and  blood,  mutually  presented  to  each 
other  the  sinister  image  of  the  disaster  they  had  provoked 
in  exciting  the  army  against  their  countiy.  They  talked  toge- 
ther at  a  short  distance  from  the  Emperor  about  the  course  he 
ought  to  pursue  in  this  extremity,  to  repair  or  to  conquer 
destiny.  "  The  Emperor,"  said  Labedoyere,  who  was  more 
responsible  than  any  of  the  others  for  the  calamitous  situation 
of  affidrs,  *'  the  Emperor,  without  a  moment's  delay,  should 
surprise  Paris  and  the  Assembly  by  his  presence,  which  will 
make  everything  yield  before  his  ffinnness.  He  must  throw 
himself  on  his  arrival  into  the  midst  of  the  national  represen- 
tation, frankly  avow  the  immensity  of  the  disaster,  and  offer^ 
like  Philip  Augustus,  to  die  like  a  soldier,  leaving  the  crown 
to  the  most  worthy!  The  two  Chambers,  won  over  by  his 
ascendant,  will  perform  with  him  prodigies  of  patriotism  and 
energy  to  save  the  Empire ! "  "  The  Chambers ! "  responded 
the  private  secretary  of  Napoleon,  who  had  written  the  des- 
patches under  his  dictation ;  '*  they  will  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice 
to  Europe  to  save  themselves ;  you  neither  know  the  men  nor 
the  times."  "Well  then,"  said  Labedoyere,  somewhat  irri- 
tated, "if  the  Chambers  withdraw  their  support  all  is  loste 
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On  the  m^bih  day  lite  eaemj  will  be  before  Pans,  and  on  the 
lanth,  the  Bemrbons  vnil  re-enter  their  capitaL  Then  what 
will  become  of  jbeeibni*  and  of  all.  those  who  have  embraoed 
tibe  natkmal  cause?  A&  for  ntt,  ny  &te  is  fixed ;  I  shall  be 
siKit  tlie  very  first.*'  The  reooUactMn  of  hia  fault  loade  him 
predict  his  poaiakBent. 

M.  de  fUuHt,  who  had  been  linned  im  the  school  of 
M.  de  Tidleyfaad,  witk&eod  and  lucid  judgawmti  bi  lefke  of 
iibB  ardoor  of  yonkh,  did  aet  iadutge  in  any  of  the  illusions 
of  LahMoydre.  Me  vealuBed  even  to  oppeee  those  of  the 
'&napemr,  and  dissnaded  hm  &9m  going  to  Paris.  He  divined 
the  ehnaoters  of  the  men,  and  teasaw  ike  weaknesses,  a  prelude 
to  insults.  '<  If  the  Emperor  eaten  Tmib^"  sudM.  Flahaut. 
<<^h0  38l«t.  Ha  has  eely  one  meaaa  of  saving  hiaaoaelf  and  of 
saving  Fcnoe.  whidi  is  to  teeat  with  the  allies,,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge kb  de£Bat  **  Bat  who  can  aay,"  he  added,  "  if  even  the 
shadow  el  an  army,  the  basis  of  ai^  negociation  whatever^  jse- 
nudns  to  hmivmd  whether  the  nu^otity  oi  his  g^eralahavo  s^ 
abaady  sent,  as  in  1814,  tfasir  aabmissieB  to  the  Boacboas?" 
This  yov^g  man  well  kaow  tiie  intr^idity  of  these  nilitazy 
cbiefs  beibie  the  oaanm,  and  their  weaku9sa  and  versatiliiry 
under  defeat;  admiiable  men  in  tkeir  profession,  but  men  of 
opimoBS  mooe  inoanstunt  dian  fbrtune,  always  yielding  to  the 
eonquiraor,  to  disgiace  never. 

The  aaifority  supported  the  advice  of  M.  de  Fkbhaut. 
Public  iopioien,  Ihay  said,  has  net  pardoned  the  Emperor  for 
having akindened hk  arwpin  Egypt,  in  Spain,  and  at  Moscow; 
though,  on  tiieee  oecasions,  France  was  not  sacnfioed  by  his 
absenoe;  but  wiwt  wdi  it  be  after  Waterloo,  vfhesce  he  alone 
could  atteiwftt  to  cover  vatk  his  bedy  the  nation  whick  had 
been  staked  aad  lost  by  him? 

Tfao  af^poach  of  a  pstrty  cf  Prussian  cavaliy,  adiranciiig 
upon  Bocroy,  koteiiRipted  thk  disoueaion,  and  the  Empemr* 
oonference  witk  MaroL  Be  was  requested  to  depart,  and 
anifved  at  Laoai  at^l  sn  a  state  of  indecidian.  Soom  National 
Guards,  aad  smbc  peaaanta,  gave  him  a  veception  at  the  ^tes 
of  the  towa,  wilk  cries  of  *'  Vive  TEaperei^l"  a  doleful  ooik- 
lesst  lor  knn  and  his  f<^wei8  between  aotkusiaam  £aid  defisat. 
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BBUeiui  of  tite  Inttde  of  Wateiioo. 


The  -people  en  tla»  nmte  ware  still  ^oront  of  the  excess 
ef  dieir  nisfiirtone.  Napoleon  learned  at  Laon  that  his 
biotifer  JevoKe,  yn&i  Mavshal  Soult  and  some  generals,  had 
lallied  3,000  men  of  tlie  wreeks  of  the  grand  armj.  ''  I  shalT 
remom  at  Laon."  said  tke  Emperor;  "  the  gendarmerie  and 
the  National  Ovard  -will  scour  the  conntiy,  and  rally  10,000 
or  1^,000  men.  I  shall  pat  myself  at  tiieir  head,  I  shall  wait 
for  Gvoadaj,  and  giy&  Paris  time  to  reflect  on  its  position, 
and  to  rise  !**  Other  coonsels,  however,  dissuaded  him  from 
this;  he  ftaetoated  with  every  breeze,  and  was  no  longer 
himseif.  "  Well  tiien,"  he  said  to  them,  *'  since  you  think  it 
wii  be  mote  |»nident,  I  shall  go  to  Pans;  but  I  go  there  with 
MgrdI,  lev  my  ^foper  place  is  here.  I  could  prompt  them 
Willi  my  thoughts  in  Paris,  and  my  brothers  would  do  the  rest.^ 
Before  his  departure  he  retired  into  a  separate  apartment 
widli  Maret  aad  Fkvry,  his  secretary,  and  dictated  for  France 
tii8  poliic  and  cti&eial  bcdletin  of  the  battle.  It  was  a  second 
halletB  ci  Moscow,  a  cry  of  despair  bursting  upon  France,  to 
inspore  k  with  l9ie  energy  of  despair.  He  summoned  his 
officoiB  to  haflff  it  read,  and  to  rectify  it  if  any  circumstances 
had  %een  mnitted.  "*  I  eocdd  have  thrown  the  misfortunes  of 
thifr  day^,**  he  «aid  to  them  before  he  read  it,  "  upon  Marshal 
Key,  bat  I  have  not  dono  so;  the  mischief  is  done,  and  com- 
pk^  is  «8elesB.^  This  bulletin,  however  sincere  it  was, 
eoneeaHed  Irem  the  Parinans  the  capture  and  pillage  of  the 
eq«9i^gQ  and^sanii^es  of  the  Emperor  himself!  M.  de  Flahaut 
was  of  opinion  that  the  bulletin  should  disguise  nothing,  even 
diis  personal  q)oil  taken  by  tlie  enemy.  "When  you  arrive 
in  Pana,**  he  said  to  Napoleon,  **it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
your  afvipage  has  he«n  te^en,  and  you  will  be  accused  of  cox^ 
oealing  lesees  mnch  mese  important.  Either  nothing  should 
be  Slid,  «r  all.^  The  corrected  btdletin  was  sent  off,  and  the 
DiBiferor  loilowed  ckse  upon  it  to  Paris 

Y. 

Si&ce  iSke  departiire  of  Napoleon  for  the  seat  of  war,  Paris 
taadvemained  in  a  state  of  expectancy  which  had  suspended 
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all  political  movement  in  the  public  mind,  and  eyen  in  the 
Chiunbers.     It  was  felt  that  die  fieite  of  the  nation,  of  free- 
dom, of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  Bourbons,  was  about  to  be 
decided  on  a  field  of  battle.   The  event  was  not  otherwise  antici- 
pated than  in  thought.    The  Chambers  were  fluctuating  amidst 
insignificant    sittings   and    aimless   preliminaiy  discussions, 
between  the  feeble  desire  of  representative  sovereignty  and 
the  habits  of  servility  contracted  by  the  legislative  body  of 
the  Empire.    M.  Boy,  a  man  of  consideration  in  Paris,  by  his 
understanding,  his  firm  moderation,  and  his  opulence,  accused 
Caulaincourt,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  of  not  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chamber  of  Eepresentatives  the  report  and  the 
declaration  of  war  of  the  Emperor *s  government  against  the 
allied  powers.    He  declared  that  the  war  was  illegal,  and 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  nation.     Boulay  de  la  Meurthe, 
one  of  the  men  of  the  revolution,  the  most  obstinately  devoted 
to  Napoleon,  was  indignant  at  this  boldness,  and  palliated  the 
act  of  Caulaincourt.     Fouch6,  who  was  beginning  to  intrigue 
with  the  opinions  of  the  representatives,  whom  he  wished  to 
attach  to  himself  personally  by  acts  of  attention,  and  by  the 
sentiment  of  his  superiority,  caused  an  alarming  report  to  be 
read  to  them  on  the  state  of  parties  in  the  interior.     This 
report  threw  a  gloom  over  their  minds,  and  seemed  as  if 
destined  bj  the  crafty  minister,  to  counterbalance  in  the  opinion 
of  France  the  enthusiasm  which  a  first  victory  expected  from 
the  camp  of  the  Emperor  might  excite  amongst  the  partisans 
of  his  cause. 

In  this  report  Fouch^  represented  that  civil  war,  with 
difficulty  restrained,  was  ready  to  break  out  in  all  parts  of 
France,  even  on  the  footsteps  of  the  triumphant  Emperor. 
There  was  no  truth  whatever  in  this  picture  of  France.  The 
nation  was  discontented,  uneasy,  and  disaffected,  but  by  no 
means  conspiring.  But  in  times  when  the  public  mind 
is  fluctuating  between  all  sorts  of  apprehensions,  phantoms 
produce  the  effects  of  realities.  Fouch^  wanted  to  strike 
terror  into  the  people  *s  imagination,  in  order  to  intimidate  at 
once,  the  Emperor  by  the  countxy,  and  the  countay  by  tko 
Emperor.     Everything  breathed  perfidy,   concealed  beneath 
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the  appearance  of  zeal  in  the  language  of  the  minister  of 
police.  The  announcement  of  a  victory  gained  bj  the  great 
armj  could  scarcely  counterbalance  the  sinister  impression 
ii?hich  these  intrigues  had  caused  in  the  Chambers  and  in 
Paris. 

VI. 

Such  was  the  general  tendency  of  the  public  mind  on  the 
18th  JunOr    Every  one  thought  he  was  walking  on  a  soil  that 
was  mined  benea^  his  feet    An  attentive  ear  was  lent  to 
the  slightest  rumours,  the  most  trivial  report  was  exaggerated, 
everything  was    expected,  as  in  those    moments  of  silent 
and  sinister  presentiment,  which  precede  the  great  catas- 
trophes of  nature.     People  interrogated  each  other  on  meet- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  news  from  the  north  was  anxiously 
hoped  for,  when  a  murmur,  at  first  vague  and  undecided,  but 
soon  acquiring  consistency,   and  flying  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought  to  the  Boulevards,  the  public  places,  the  Exchange,  to 
the  doors  and  into  the  halls  of  both  Chambers,  first  spread 
the  news,  and  then  furnished  the  details,  of  a  great  victory 
gained  on  the  16th  of  June  by  the  Emperor  over  the  Prussians 
at  ligny.     Salvos  of  cannon  from  the  Invalides,  corresponding, 
by  a  strange  coincidence  of  time,  with  the  400  pieces  of  cannon 
that  were  thundering  at  that  moment  on  the  French  army  at 
Waterloo,  soon  confirmed  to  the  ears  of  the  people  the  first 
triumph  of  their  troops/  They  were  excited;  they  congratulated 
each  other;  they  experienced  the  noble  pride  of  a  military 
nation  which  learns  tliat  its  name  has  been  exalted  ili  history, 
and  in  the  fiEtce  of  other  nations,  by  one  more  victory.    But 
even  this  joy  produced  something  gloomy  and  distrustful  on 
the  physiognomy  of  the  people.     Every  one  felt  that  this 
war  of  a  single  army  against  all  Europe,  inexhaustible  alike 
in  power  and  resentment,  was  not  one  of  those  which  can  be 
decided  in  a  single  day,  and  upon  a  single  field  of  battle. 
The  Bonapartists  in  vain  tried  everything  to  inspire  the  people 
with  the  intoxication  with  which  they  feigned  to  be  animated, 
by  extolling  the  star  of  Napoleon.    The  royalists  continued 
incredulous,  the  citizens  gloomy,  the  Chambers  uneasy,  the 
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people  cold,  the  joy  officiaL  The  rqpozta  comTiwiiriited  to  the 
public  ^j  the  government  on  the  19th  and  d0th,  were  va^ie, 
incomplete,  and  not  in  the  toae  of  decisive  victory*  It  mm 
known  that  the  grand  anny  wsaa  to  fight  the  Eng^h  oa  the 
following  day,  and  people  therefore  looked  forward  to  fpeek 
encounters  and  to  a  long  campidgn. 


VIL 

At  daybreak  on  the  dlst^  a  stmnge  rsnioiirepiefld  tbioo^ 
the  city.  AU  was  lost!  There  was  »>loBger  a  gnnd  asmiy. 
One  single  day  had  devoured  evi^Tthiag  I  Fxsaeewaeopen  to  the 
invasion  of  300,000  Prussiaos,  EnglwK  GemaBS,  Dntdi,  mod 
Belgians,  who  were  maiching  oa  Paris,  oier  the  corpses  of 
40,000  of  its  bcave  de&nden,  imawkted  on  the-  plateaus  of 
Waterloo,  the  remainder  being  cut  oS^  daiq^ened,  and  ^igitrre. 
The  Emperor,  himself  a  fugitive,  had  >anif«d  at  Paris  ckiiing 
the  darkness  of  the  ni^it.  He  had  stopped  ai  the  palace  ci 
the  Elya^e.  There  he  had  ccmcealed  his  defeat  aad  his  despair, 
as  if  he  had  condemned  himself  never  again  to  enter  the 
Tuilerics,  the  palace  of  his  power  and.  his  glory,  from  vddeh 
this  thunderbolt  had  degiaded  him. 

A  deep  lameaJation  spread  thioogk  the  city  as  the  ekizeiis 
left  their  houses  to  assure  themselves  of  the  reality  of  the 
disaster*  They  spoke  of  it  in  an  under  toDe^  they  ibreed  them^ 
selves  still  to  doubt  it;  but  atei^  o'dock  everydnsg  was 
confirmed.  Mourning,  tenor,  pity«  and  the*  saoet  joT-of  some, 
ill-disguised  under  the  pfetended  soxrav  of  ^Mir  words,  hot 
above  all,  the  appiahenflioa  of  the  conseqaenees,  were  poop- 
trayed  upon  every  oountenanee.  People  floched  t»  the  puhKc 
gardens,  and  towaids  the  viciiiity  of  the  l^^e  to  witness  liie 
entrance  and  the  eadt  of  the  mifiisterB  and  the  disaHiyed  cour- 
tiers, and  to  listen  to  all  the  mmonn  thatisaoad  from  this  mjts^ 
rbus  palace.  Its  gates  wasa  guarded  by  iratevans  aad  by 
^enadiecs  of  the  Im^^aL  GueanL 
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VIIL 

On  qnxttmg  Pfai^ppe^ville  tlie  fimpecor  tt&veUed  hj  an  indi- 
rect route,  and  ^vith  a  eiltf^tad  intcriii»i(m  e£  Bpeed»  that  his 
arrival  in  Parts  mi^t  not  take  plaae  tiM  tike  diades  of  night  A 
courier  having  been  despabdiei  to  Ida  IffoHieES*  they  had  got 
the  apartments  oi  the  Elyaee  prqpsrad  for  his  zeoeption. 

The  Sfysee,  an  skioot  zt^al  raaidenflet  ooncealed  at  thd 
extremity  of  l^e  city  is  ^ttB  mddai  oi  a  garden,  iinder  the 
trees  of  the  Champs-Elys^,  from:  whidi  it  derives  its  name» 
had  belonged  to  Madame  im  Pompwiour^  that  queen  of 
the  elegant  vices,  the  ajpts*  and  tke  volujj^acMia&eas  of  Louis 
XY.  After  the  death  of  tide  finrouhtet  this  prince  had  pur* 
chased  back  this  hotd,  wlach,  since  that  peiiod»  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  entertainaMBnt  o£  1^  faiei^  pciaises  axsA.  sovereigns 
who  came  to  visit  Pads-  and  the  Pxendi  oouct.  It  had  been 
inhabited  by  TsSmut  after  his  mamag^  mih  the  second  sister 
of  Napoleon  the  Consvi.  It  vma  a  species  of  family  hotel, 
first  reyal,  then  naitional,  then  impecial^  partalriiig  at  once  of 
sovereignty  and  of  private  hie^  aa  intervening  stage  between 
obscurity  and  the  thnma  Niqpofeon,  ia  going  there,  seemed  to 
acknowledge  himself,  befiwe  head,  to  have  half  JGorfeited  the 
Empire,  and  to  admit,  by  tins  modedded  sort  of  residence^ 
that  if  he  had  not  as  yet  aetually  ab^cated,  he  already 
looked  forward  te  the  possibility  oi  h^ng  compelled  to  do 
so.  He  had,  in  short,  descended  one  step  towards  a  deposir 
tion,  either  forced  or  vohmtazy.  There  yv^  an  extreme 
propriety  in  his  dioiee  of  this  pekoe, — a  symqptmn  of  mo- 
desty and  of  grief.  If  which  he  diaanaed  public  angex; 
and  seemed  to  court  fiEom  pshlie  opimon  indctlgenfie  and  even 
pity. 

Pity,  in  6ct,  we«2d  hm^  been  excited  on  seeing  him  ent^ 
furtively  into  this  last  asjrluoi  of  his  power.  By  the  gleaming 
of  some  torches,  bcnrne  1^  a  sieatt  anuabev  of  sttrtantfi,  he 
liirew  himself  from  hai  eaondage  afton  the  steps  of  the  Elysee, 
into  the  arms  of  Cawiaieeoaflrt^  who  wea  wdng&r  him  since 
lughtfall,  upon  tke  tosehcdd. 

Oaulaincourt  was  the  only  one  «tf  hm  aunistesa  m  whose 
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presence  he  could  feel  at  ease  in  such  a  moment.  Less  a  minister 
than  a  friend,  and  once  alreadj  a  witness  of  his  expiring  throes 
of  power  at  Fontainebleau,  there  was  nothing  to  conceal  from 
him  in  this  second  &11,  for  he  had  seen  all,  pitied  all,  and 
soothed  all  in  the  first.  It  is  men  of  this  description  that 
friendship  reserves  for  fallen  pride  in  its  humiliation,  and  for 
prosperity  dethroned  amidst  its  faults.  Caulaincourt  was 
melted  on  beholding  again,  so  unlike  himself,  the  man  he  had 
seen  set  out  six  days  before,  master,  in  hope  at  least,  of  France 
reconquered,  and  Europe  intimidated. 

The  long  vigils,  the  anxieties  of  two  battles,  the  fatigue  of 
so  many  hours  riding,  or  standing,  in  the  midst  of  his  army ; 
the  pressure,  impossible  to  calculate,  of  the  unexpected  sense 
of  defeat  after  the  anticipation,  in  his  own  mind,  of  a  victory; 
remorse  for  his  own  errors  as  a  general,  in  a  decisive  battle  lost 
by  indecision  and  temporising;  the  spectacle  of  a  rout  the  most 
sinister  he  had  ever  witnessed,  for  that  of  Moscow  might  be 
imputed  to  the  elements,  but  that  of  Waterloo  to  himself;  the 
reaction  of  this  event  upon  France  and  upon  his  destiny ;  the 
joy  of  his  enemies,  the  discouragement  of  his  friends;  the 
audacity  it  would  give  to  those  men  who  were  watching  at 
Paris  his  successes  and  reverses,  to  measure  thereby,  as  they 
bad  always  done,  their  baseness  or  their  insolence ;  indecision, 
that  double  burthen  of  the  mind,  which  would  have  some- 
times retained  him  with  his  army,  and 'at  others  urged  him  on 
to  Paris ;  his  regret  when  he  had  taken  one  of  these  steps 
that  he  had  not  pursued  the  other ;  the  first  humiliation  of  a 
man  who  had  been  once  beaten  down  but  never  degraded ;  un- 
certainty of  the  attitude  which  the  Chambers  would  assume 
towards  him,  and  of  what  he  would  have  to  submit  to  from 
them,   or  could  dare  against  them;   the  enemy  advancing 
by  forced  marches  on  his  footsteps,  and  which  would  not  grant 
-time  even  to  his  anxiety  to  cool  down  and  take  counsel; 
finally,  illness,  which  aggravates  everything,  and  which  at  this 
moment  deprived  his  body  of  the  strength  and  calmness  neces- 
saiy  to  support  the  agitations  of  his'  mind ;  all  these  circum- 
stances united,  had,  in  the  course  of  three  nights,  added  ten 
years  to  the  age  of  Napoleon. 
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Gaulaincourt  thought  he  saw,  not  the  Emperor,  hut  his 
shadow.  His  hent  head  seemed  to  totter  on  his  shoulders,  his 
chest  produced  nothing  hut  a  sepulchral  voice,  he  hreathedf 
with  difficulty.  In  walking  he  only  dragged  himself  along  on 
the  arms  of  his  minister.  **  I  am  sufifocatiug  here,"  he  said  to 
Gaulaincourt,  throwing  himself  on  a  divan,  and  placing  liis 
hand  upon  his  heart.  "The  army  has  wrought  wonders!  a^ 
panic  terror  seized  upon  it — all  is  lost !  Ney  conducted  him- 
self like  a  madman !  He  has  made  me  massacre  my  cavalry. 
I  can  speak  no  more !  A  hath !  a  bed !  I  must  have  some 
hours  repose  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  to  get  to  business  I  '* 

IX. 

While  the  bath,  his  customary  recreation  after  these  fits  of 
exhaustion,  and  in  which  he  indulged  even  in  his  bivouacs,  was 
preparing  for  him,  he  continued  to  ramble  from  one  subject 
to  Bnother,  like  a  man  who  takes  in  at  a  glance  every  view  of 
his  destiny  at  the  same  time.  ''  I  shall  summon  the  two 
Chambers  to-morrow,  in  an  imperial  sitting,**  he  said.  **  £ 
shall  describe  to  them  the  disasters  of  the  army,  and  demand 
of  them  the  means  of  saving  the  country.  After  that  I  shall 
depart  again.**  He  seemed  to  be  trying  upon  the  mind  of 
Gaulaincourt  the  effect  of  the  different  ideas  he  threw  out. 
The  countenance  of  the  minister  sufficiently  attested  his  opi- 
nion of  their  evident  impracticability. 

'*  Sire,'*  he  replied  to  him,  "  your  disasters  have  already 
transpired ;  the  Chambers  are  secretly  hostile,  the  minds  of 
members  are  hurrying  on  towards  threatening  resolutions  against 
you,  and  you  \\i]\  not  find  in  the  Chambers  the  dispositions 
upon  which  you  reckon.  I  have  deplored  your  presence  at 
Paris.  The  army  is  your  only  asylum,  your  only  strength,  and 
perhaps  your  only  safety.** 

"  The  army !  "  exclaimed  Napoleon ;  **  I  have  no  longer  an 
army ;  I  have  no  longer  anything  but  a  band  of  fugitives.  I 
shall  perhaps  be  able  to  find  men  again,  but  how  am  I  to  arm 
them  ?  I  have  no  more  muskets.  With  union,  however,  all 
<uiy  yet  be  retrieved.    I  hope  the  deputies  will  second  me ; 
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thai;  they  will  feel  the  responsibiMly  yvtiuch  is  aboni  to  weigh 
upon  them.  Yon  jtidge  them  hadlj ;  tlie  miyadty  is  Freneh. 
I  have  no  one  against  me  but  Lafayette,  Lanjuiuais*  Flaug^- 
gues,  and  some  others.  They  do  not  wi^  to  have  me— 1  Imow  it 
— I  am  in  their  way.  They  would  wish  to  wovk  ht  th^oueiTeB. 
My  person  here  wotdd  be  a  restraint  upon  them !  " 

Caulaincourt  responded  to  these  ramblings  o£  hope  by  a 
gesture  of  incredulity,  when  Joseph  and  Locien,  being  in- 
formed of  his  arriyal,  hastened  and  threw  themselvesijito  their 
brother's  arms.  He  repeated  to  them  the  aame  aonfassiimSk 
the  same  complaints  of  the  loss  of  his  ara^y,  and  iihe  aame 
mental  discouragement  which  he  had  evinced  before  Caulain- 
court. They  responded  to  him  by  the  same  incredulity.  He 
then  took  his  bath,  in  which  he  slept  for  some  hours ;  during 
which  time  the  ministers  and  eottrtier8>  aroased  fay  the  noise 
of  his  return,  hastened  one  Vpene  t»  the  anta-cheiobeis  ef  the 
Elysee,  and  mingling  with  the  officers'  and  the  aides^de^Miiiip, 
dieir  master's  follbwers  aad  eenipaiiioiia  in  anns,  seoeiTed 
from  them  the  most  sinister  lanpreasioBS  of  the  battle,  and 
communicated  to  them  in  rei»ni  Hie  diseojoragement  and  the 
murmurs  of  Picris.  T^e  woffds  forfeiture  aiftd  Abdication  wese 
exchanged  in  a  low  voice,  eren  amongst  the  most  detMnoined 
friends,  until  then,  of  Napotoon.  Misfortune  introdnceB  aev^se 
frankness  even  into  peaces.  Napoleon  appeared  lost  to  «yeiy 
thing  but  himself  Ambition,  which  ao  l(»ig  had  boon  his 
strength,  now  constituted  his^  weaiknessw  He  refused  to  oom- 
prebend  that  which  was  well  understood  by  men  the  least  in- 
telligent.   He  was  no  longer  himself. 


On  awaking  he  summoned  his  ministers,  and  ordefed 
Maret  to  read  to  them  the  narrative  of  the  battle*  of  Waterloo. 
Every  countenance  was  filled  with  eonBtemation.  Foodie 
himself  affected  to  be  touched  by  the  fate  of  the  Snq>eaeaE. 
'*  Our  misfortunes  are  great,**  said  Napoleon,  after  this  pictoce 
of  his  reverses ;  **  I  have  returned  to  repair  &em,  to  iaspiBi 
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with  a  great  iin|nilse  both  the  nation  and  the  army.  If  the 
nation  rises,  the  enemy  will  be  crushed ;  but  if  TeamuBo»  tte 
witidheld  from  me,  eveiy  thistg  is  lost.  The  enemy  is  in  Fiance ; 
and,  to  save  the  eoontiy,  I  mnst  ha?eam|depowe(r:  atempecaiy 
dictatorshij^ !  in  die  intenssts  of  the  ooimiiy  I  might  aasamie 
it,  hut  it  is  more  ^eooatitiitieoiJ  that  it  sheoid  be  dleccaed  to  me 
by  the  Obombenk'* 

These  wavda  Ibmned  so  great  a  coutiBflt  with  the  feeling, 
the  marmcmi,  tnd  l^e  at^amesa  oi  Paris,  of  the  Ghambeia,  of 
^blic  opinion,  and  widk  tke  Bitaation  of  a  mait  who^  a£ker 
having  first  lost  the  Empire,  «aii  then  tahoa  its  kiAanny  ficom 
Franee,  retamed  to  his  oaf  ital  withoat  a  ain^  wnek  of  it» 
surrounded  by  a  million  of  enemies,  that  no  ene  lesponded 
t»  these  hints  ef  m  dictatonshii}.  All  held  dorwn  thair  heads, 
ftnd  kf  t  him  to  lead  in  their  sUence  its  utter  impoasibili^. 

Oamot,  as  in  17dd,  appeared  to  be  thinking  mece  of  the 
ODontry  than  of  liher^;  he  did  not  apeak  of  a  dictatonhip, 
botef  desperate  ateasoies  of  pdbUc  8a£0ty-*-4evies  m  wiasBe; 
Fans  m  a  stttta  «f  si^e;  anning  of.  the  peofie;  a  straggle 
imder  the  walls ;  a  ntreat  behind  the  Loiie,  and  a  rising  of 
tiie  soil  undertiw  fi)0l8tep8  of  the  enemy.  Fasdnated  by  his 
floavenirs,  Gamoi  did  not  oamprehend  that  a  paople  which 
finite  to  itself,  for  its  i^eneratioa,  and  for  itia  independence, 
offws  topHttiotianraBotherkind  of  devotioB  than  that  of  apeople 
eathaosted  of  its  l^Lood,  smfeited  with  ^mj,  enervated  by  des- 
potism, whom  it  was  pfoposed  to  aon  for  a  tyranny  of  igchich 
it  was  weary.  OaoMacont  iqpoke  of  the  oencunenee  of  the 
OfaambeiB  as  an  indisfenaahie  aiaaaiae.  Foushg,  who  did  not 
believe  in  it,  left  it  to  be  hoped  for.  Decrds  roughly  avowed 
the  existence  of  disaffection^  and  led  them  to  fear  the 
prompt  insurrection  of  the  deputies.  Eegnault  de  Saint-Jean 
d'Ai^eiy,  aotii  ^len  ladle  and  eomplattant  to  ideae  of  des- 
potism, spake  with  Jam  accuatemad  doywaa  on  the  aMoessity 
for  a  great  sacrifice.  "Whatda  you  aMsn?**  demanded  the 
Emperov;  '* is  it injr  ahdieation  they  lequive?  "  "  Yes,  ^re," 
replied  Eegnauiltde  Saint^^ean  d'An^y.  "  Inuiy  even  venture 
to  add,  that  yaor  M^geety  may  not  indu^  in  any  illusion 
through  the  fimlt  of  your  eounoiUen   that  if  tiM  abdication 
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does  not  proceed  from  you,  it  may  be  imperiously  demanded  by 
the  Chambers." 

Lucien,  still  rife  with  the  souvenirs  of  his  former  eloquence 
on  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  of  his  new-bom  zeal  for  his  brother, 
was  indignant  at  the  suppositions  of  Saint-Jean  d*Angely.  "  I 
have  been  placed  before  now,"  he  said  with  a  proud  disdain  of 
the  opinions  of  deliberative  bodies,  "in  terrible  extremities, 
and  I  have  always  found  that  the  more  threatening  those  ex- 
tremities are,  the  more  occasion  there  is  for  a  display  of  bold- 
ness to  conquer  them.  If  the  Chambers  refuse  to  assist  the 
Emperor,  he  will  save  the  countzy  without  them.  Let  him 
alone  assume  the  responsibility  of  preserving  France,  and  let 
him  proclaim  himself  Dictator  I " 

Camot  still  approved  this  course,  without  pronouncing  his 
opinion  as  to  the  title  by  which  this  extraordinary  power  should 
be  designated.  The  Emperor  then  summed  up  with  power, 
and  with  the  manly  eloquence  of  a  statesman,  his  own  ideas, 
those  of  his  councillors,  and  those  suggested  by  circumstances. 
He  made  upon  the  map  of  France  an  imaginary  campaign, 
which  should  drive  back  the  foreigners,  reconquer  ^ory,  violate 
liberty  to  make  sure  of  independence,  and  save  the  country. 
The  excited  auditors  forgot,  in  listening  to  him,  that  the  Dic- 
tator had  no  longer  a  people,  the  prince  a  throne,  the  orator 
a  tribune,  or  the  hero  an  army;  that  factions  were  within, 
the  enemy  at  the  gates  of  the  country,  and  that  the  night 
was  being  consumed  in  magnificent  dreams: 

Day,  in  &ct,  had  already  appeared,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
peril  was  hurrying  the  representatives  towards  the  Chamber. 

XI. 

Fouch4,  before  he  had  gone  to  the  Elys6e,  had  sent  to  forewarn 
his  confidants.  Manuel,  an  advocate  of  high  repute,  since  be- 
come fiimous.  Jay,  Flaugergues,  Dupin,  D'Argenson,  and  La 
fayette ;  some  of  them  instruments  of  the  minister's  intrigues ;  ' 
the  others,  concealed  friends  of  liberty,  burning  to  re-establish 
their  eclipsed  popularity  on  the  ruins  of  a  man  to  whom  they 
had  submitted  for  fifteen  years,  and  whom  they  meditated  on 
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pushing  down  into  an  abyss,  immediately  that  his  vanished 
glory  should  deliver  him  over  to  their  envy  and  their  hatred. 
** Everything  is  lost!'*  Fouche  had  insinuated  to  them ;  "the 
Emperor  has  no  longer  an  army;  think  only  of  saving  the 
country,  and  watching  over  liberty." 

From  this  moment  he  himself  opened  private  negociations 
"with  Lord  Wellington,  in  order  to  be  at  once  the  inspirer  of 
the  anti-Bonapartist  majority  in  the  Chambers,  the  negociator 
of  France  with  the  man  whom  the  victory  of  Waterloo  had 
mode  the  arbiter  of  the  conditions  of  Europe,  the  superintendent 
of  Napoleon  at  the  Elysee,  and  the  all-powerful  moderator 
of  the  coimcil  of  ministers ;  a  quadruple  part  managed  by 
Fouch6  with  a  skill  equal  to  the  boldness  which  had  led  him 
to  undertake  it ;  and  which,  after  having  made  him  the  plotter 
of  the  drama,  made  him  also  master  of  the  denouement,  what- 
ever it  might  be. 

This  part  of  high  intrigue  bordered  at  the  same  time  upon 
tragedy  by  the  personal  dangers  with  which  it  was  surrounded. 
Fouch6  trifled  ^us  alone,  and  with  no  other  power  than  his 
own  nature,  with  the  vengeance  of  Napoleon,  should  the  latter 
resume  his  courage  for  an  hour ;  with  the  fury  of  the  people, 
should  they  convict  him  of  treason ;  with  the  resentment  of 
the  republicans  of  the  Chamber,  if  they  once  perceived  that 
he  was  sacrificing  them  to  the  Bourbons ;  and  finally,  with  the 
Ingratitude  of  the  royalists  themselves,  if,  after  he  should  have 
given  them  back  Paris  and  the  throne,  they  should  forget  the 
benefit,  and  remember  nothing  but  the  regicide.  No  politician 
of  modem  times,  not  even  Machiavolli,  Retz,  Shaftesbury,  or 
Talleyrand,  would  have  dared  to  spread,  to  tie,  and  to  untie  so 
many  snares,  at  the  risk  of  being  caught  himself  in  his  own 
net.  No  one  had  to  the  same  degree  the  necessary  intrepidity 
to  stake  his  own  head,  challenge  the  hatred,  defy  the  suspicion, 
and  brave  death  in  machinations  which  were  always  suspended 
over  him.  He  was  supported,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  only 
by  the  pleasure  of  that  superiority  which  enabled  him  to 
make  a  sport  of  thus  playing  with  things  and  men,  but  also 
by  the  sentiment  of  rendering  an  immense  service  to  his 
country,  in  snatching  it,  by  a  more  humane  capitulation,  from 
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the  extsemilaes  wheunn  Bom^artism,  wluch  bad  made  it  a  praj, 
inahfid  to  force  it  to  selfirnioolatioD,  hodj  aad  soul,  blood  and 
Boil»  for  NapoleoiL.  If  the  name  of  great  statesman  camhi 
exist  mthottt  frailness,  probity,  and  vixtae,  it  must  at  tins 
crisis  have  been  conceded  to  Fouchil* 

XIL 

The  depDtieB,  isbo  had  been  iorevamed  bj  Fouch^,  had 
concerted  matteis  with  eaah  other  before  thej  went  to  the 
Chamber,  JLafiiyette  prepared  himself  to  yesume  his  paet  of 
1789»  whieh  had  been  interrupted  b;^  the  republic^  bj  the 
emigration,  bj  the  Empire,  and  by  the  long  solitude  in  whiob 
he  had  been  plunged;  an  incomplete  part,  because  it  was 
perpetually  ambiguous^  beginning  eyezything  and  Snishing 
nothing ;  a  living  programme,  an  eternal  prelude,  a  wavering 
mind;  smiling  at  the  same  time  upon  a  constitutional  monarchy 
and  on  a  republic,  as  if  to  summon  from  both  sides  that  popur 
larily  which  he  loved  to  accumulate,  and  of  which  he  did  not 
know  how  to  make  any  decided  use  when  once  be  had  conquered 
it :  a  man  at  once  useful  and  fatal  to  liberty ;  assisting  it  won- 
deifijlly  in  overtormng,  but  embarrassiog  it  in  reconstrucsting ; 
an  aristocrat  towards  democrats,  a  democrat  towards  aristocrats; 
irreproachable  as  conscience,  eourageous  as  ambition,  vague  as 
bqpe,  undecided  aa  a  passage  between  two  eras ;  not  daiing  to 
remain  with* one,  nor  go  over  altogether  to  the  other;  the 
genius  of  transition,  who  was  simimoned  when  there  was  a 
vacancy  to  be  made  ^md  a  reign  to  abolish. 

He  foresaw  that  the  emergency  now  called  him,  as  he  had 
foreseen  it  in  '80  and  '01,  and  aa  he  foresaw  it  still  later  in  1830. 
He  hastened  to  see  if  this  emergency  was  not  by  chance  per- 
sonified in  his  own  name,  full  of  that  eternal  presentiment 
wMeh  always  called  him  back  to  himself.  To  assume  an  atti- 
tude in  the  name  of  his  lost  country  and  its  threatened  free- 
dom,, in  bold  rivalship  with  a  despot  already  half  overturned, 
was  a  position  tl^t  must  have  tempted  Lafayette.  He  took  it 
with  promptness  and  energy ;  but  he  began  by  sounding  the 
fitremigtJa  ^riuoh  might  stiU  remain  to  Napoleon,  and  to  win  over 
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the  diseootentB,  lihe  ^tiscouragements^  the  infideytifls,  and  the 
ingnefitade  Hioaid  him.  H«  saw  Camot,  and  fbimd  him  ivt- 
fiex3)le  i»  Ms  vetoludon  to  save  the  ooontrjr  through  the 
Smperor.  OernoVs  fllwioit  ^vas  not  Hiafc  of  a  stateomaa;  a 
natioii  is  nepmr  <SBved  by  the  moi  idio  has  done  k  ^v&eloaee, 
•wbio  has  CDsbe^  it,  staked  it  for  his  01m  intesest;  <n|«L  a 
ficild  of  batde,  and  lest  it:  it  is  thus  the  ^oisfaing  stioke  is 
l^entoit;  hattheiBiesioraef  Oariwt  «aa,4itleaiii»ti^o£  ooi^ 
stancy.  He  so^  Fbudii,  lasid  lovnd  hiiaf tiU  x)i  encsMngRiwirt; 
for Ihe  (Sefection  of  the  Chaanlbere  agsnnst  ammfimhed  waa, 
yAio  eouM  aiAy  a^ttmct  &e  bitterest  ankaeniies  of  £anipi^ 
and  the  greatest  oalfiimtieB  upon  his  cooatzy,  lailfaoot  harving 
henceforward  die  pow^r  of  saving  ^idnr  that  eoudby  or  kiiii^ 
self.  Lafayette  hastened  to  the  CSunaberaml  pflepaoedlfiiiit 
self  to  make  the  tocsin  of  his  woids  veaooHd  iatha  can  olthi 
republicans,  in  order  to  separata  their  caoBo^  fsaa  tint  e£ 
Napoleon.  He  there  found  himself  in  one  common  predis- 
position with  Lanjuinais  and  Dm|»nt  de  TEure,  less  ambitious 
of  flEune  than  of  patriotism ;  with  young  Dupin,  commencing 
his  political  life  with  a  livdfy  doq«eiKa,  and  a  bddiiess.  com- 
mensurate with  ^e  emtergency;  widi  Maaiiel,  Faaehe-BaflBak^ 
ing  trumpet,  for  a  long  time  wavering,  like  his  fatnm^  b^weea 
'Bonapartism  and  Orl^anism,  arevohitioBary  restoratbn  of  th* 
Bourbons,  or  tire  repuHio;  w^  SebastiaH,  a  caaatrpxani 
pupi!  and  accomplice  of  Nf^leon  on  the  Idth  BnoMire,  a 
camp  favourite  of  Napoleon's,  afterwards  dkeeotented,  ixritateil, 
fiill  of  murmurs  against  his  old  benefactor;  aadef  tendemess'for 
the  Bourbons ;  a  strong-minded  and  politic -naa,  £^»eaking- tittle^ 
daring  much,  seeing  justly,  going  stntigbtlorwaird,  aoMJ;  nerer 
recoiling ;  also  with  Jay,  D'Argcnson,  Ftattgergws ;  with  all 
the  veterans  of  the  revolution  of 'S^,  aspking  to  find  i^gam  an 
opportunity  for  lost  freedom;  and  with  all  the  yoeoBg  men 
brought  up  under  despotism,  impatient  to  free  their  eoiuitrf 
from  the  regime  of  the  sword,  and  thexr  seals  from  soritwle. 

These  men  formed,  if  not  thenugority,  at  least  thetiiiskiog 
portion  of  the  Chamber  of  Representa^es ;  the  BoMipartiBlB 
were  but  a  small  number.  The  greatest  noiRber  was  composed 
of  new  men,  unknown  until  then,  as  they  were  mknowB  aftev- 
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-ynids  in  the  councils  of  the  nation ;  without  credit  in  public  opi- 
nion, who  had  profited  by  the  opportunily  of  the  dOth  Miuch,  to 
canvass  for  popular  candidateships  in  a  political  accident,  &om 
which  men  of  serious  minds  had  kept  aloof.  These  men  were 
unsteady  and  malleable  by  the  power  of  eloquence,  flexible  to 
circumstances,  without  support  either  in  themselves  or  in  the 
country ;  equally  ready  to  sustain  the  conqueror,  as  to  desert 
the  vanquished.  The  confused,  precipitate  and  popular  election 
from  which  they  had  issued,  half  Napoleonists  and  half  revolu- 
tionists, left  them  at  liberty  to  serve  Napoleon  even  to  madnesd 
or  to  nse  in  furious  insurrection  against  him,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  republican  spirit.  Such  an  Assembly  was  eminently 
suited  to  ^e  vicissitudes  of  ike  time,  to  the  hand  of  Fouche, 
and  to  the  posthumous  popularity  of  Lafayette.  Fit  to  serve* 
fit  to  betray,  but,  above  all,  fit  to  bend  before  every  breath  of 
war,  of  intrigue,  and  of  emergency. 

XIII. 

At  the  period  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  Lafayette  had  already 
instigated  Oamot  and  Fouche  to  avail  themselves  of  this  as- 
semblage of  the  people,  of  the  National  Guard,  and  of  the  army 
in  the  Ohamp-de-Mars,  to  stir  up  the  city  against  the  Emperon 
and  to  hurl  him  from  the  Empire,  even  from  the  summit  of 
the  throne  elevated  for  this  ceremony.  Oamot  had  refused 
from  fidelity,  Fouch6  from  good  sense.  The  opportunity  was 
more  sure  and  more  certain  at  the  Elysee.  It  was  from  the 
summit  of  the  tribune,  in  affecting  the  courage  of  Brutus,  and 
pointing  out  the  vanquished  Emperor,  threatening  the  Assembly 
with  his  dictatorship,  that  Napoleon  might  be  precipitated, 
despoiled  of  his  glory,  and  separated  from  his  army. 

Lafayette  ascended  the  tribune.  The  whole  revolutioi^ 
seemed  to  ascend  it  with  him,  for  the  first  time  since  1789.  His 
name  was  resonant,  his  appearance  imposing;  imagination 
anticipated,  and  all  eyes  followed  him.  Tall  in  stature, 
noble,  pale,  cold  in  aspect,  with  a  reserved  look,  which  appeared 
to  veil  mysterious  thoughts;  with  few  gestures,  restrained 
and  caressing:    a   weak  voi^e  without  accent,   more  accus- 
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tomed  to  confidential  whisperings  than  oratorical  explosions; 
ivith  a  sober,  studied,  and  elegant  elocution,  wherein  memoiy 
was  more  conspicuous  than  inspiration;  he  was  neither  a 
statesman,  nor  a  soldier,  nor  an  orator,  but  an  historical  figure, 
without  warmth,  without  colour,  without  life,  but  not  withoat 
prestige ;  detached  from  the  midst  of  a  pibture  of  another  age, 
and  reappearing  on  the  scene  in  a  new  one.  No  one  knew 
what  he  was  going  to  say.  He  might  equally  by  a  word  attach 
to  Napoleon  t^e  still  undecided  revolutionists,  or  snatch  them 
from  him  to  his  ruin. 

"  When  for  the  first  time,"  said  he,  "  for  so  many  years,  I 
raise  a  voice  which  the  old  friends  of  liberty  will  still  recognise, 
I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  speak  to  you  of 'the  dangers  of  the 
country,  which  you  alone  have  now  the  power  of  saving. 

"  The  sinister  rumours  which  were  spread  about  are  now 
unhappily  confirmed.  This  is  the  moment  we  should  rally 
round  the  ancient  tri-coloured  standard  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
public  order.  It  is  that  alone  which  we  have  to  defend  against 
foreign  pretensions  and  internal  treason.  Permit  a  veteran  of 
this  sacred  cause,  who  was  always  exempt  from  the  spirit  of 
faction,  to  submit  to  you  some  preliminajy  resolutions  of  which 
you  will,  I  hope,  perceive  the  necessity." 

A  silence  of  deep  thought  and  reaction  followed  these  words 
through  all  the  Assembly.  Though  temperate  in  accent  they 
were  deadly  in  intention  towards  Napoleon.  They  had  been 
framed  upon  inuendo,  that  perfidy  of  eloquence,  to  cany  to  the 
ears  of  the  auditors  and  to  the  very  soul  of  France  what  it 
would  be  as  yet  improper  to  expross  in  words.  This  "  veteran 
of  liberty,"  who  thus  reappeared  upon  the  scene,  held  out  in  the 
tribune  the  revolution  with  himself  against  a  vanquished  des- 
potism. This  old  tri-coloured  flag,  distinguished  by  a  single 
epithet  from  the  imperial  tri-colourod  flag,  prostituted  to  the  glory 
of  one  man  alone,  sufficiently  designated  die  colours  of  the  revo- 
lution; while  the  "internal  treasons  "*  necessary  to  prevent  the 
dictatorship  of  Napoleon,  sufficiently  indicated,  without  naming 
it.    The  blow  was  given,  the  man  was  struck,  the  Emperor  and 

•  Or  internal  criminal  attempts  (Jentativet  intirieurft},'~Tnmsiai9r. 
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Ifatlkipn  were  oovextly  b^  up  as  pablk  cnamies  to  the 
mttiamk  rapeisntatian,  to  Eiuk^,  to  the  Bftkion,  to  the  re- 
pabbcBDB,  to  the  patiiois,  sod  even  to  tibe  xojalists.  The 
^dMiepitnotiemaf  die  oonntilJr  aepaiated*  with  Lafayette,  its 
flpBinl  from  tbe  came  of  Napoleon.  What  tesiaiiied  to  hon  ? 
TaplaiaWe  rojtS^MtBy  an  anpapafaur  &iailj.,  and  Afem»al  party 
wmk  ami,  yaiiquifliied. 

La%ette,tnuHi]piiaBtaiidapplmded,£8r]iuff»  thaa 

hands,  aeemed  to  have  been  mutnxiBg  mtfain  hk  aoid*  dunng 
fifteen  years,  this  single  moment  Was  it»  ho'wervei;  his  part  to 
be  ;die  first  to  strike  this  irredL  of  gloiy;  hewhohad  been  deli- 
▼eied  fRim  the  dmigeons  (^  01mutz,and  reBta»»d  to  liberty,  to  h» 
oountry,  and  to  his  family  by  the  interrentien  of  Napoleon? 
It  must  have  ceet  him  greater  pangs  thaa  those  who  owed  Bck 
naparte  nothing  except  hatred.  But  idem  ham  no  gratitude, 
patriotism  has  no  weakness  of  the  heart.  Lafftystto  owed  mnah 
to  Louis  XYI.,  and  yet  he  did  not  object  to  being  his  keeper 
at  the  Tbileriea,  and  at  Yarennes.  fie  owed  sometfaiDg  also  to 
Napoleon,  bat  did  not  hesitate  to  become  hisexeoiitifmBr.  Ase 
there  Afferent  laws  then  for  natore  and  for  peiicj?  The 
hearts  of  men  must  answer  the  question. 


After  this  preamble  of  Lafayette%,  he  read  the  iDUawmg 
propositions: — 

"Article  ist.  The  Chainber  of  Bepre8eatB&r6&  deelflrw 
that  the  independence  of  the  coimtry  is  menaoed. 

**5lnd.  The  Chamber  declares  itself  peranneBt.  Every 
attempt  to  dissolve  it  is  a  crime  of  higli  traason.  Whoe^ier  ia 
guilty  of  such  an  attempt  is  a  traiUMr  to  hie  coontxy,  and  shaU 
be  instantly  condemned  as  such. 

"  3rd.  The  army  of  Lille  and  the  National  Gwffds,  wio 
have  fou^t,  and  who  ore  still  fighting  to  defend  the  libertf, 
the  independence,  and  the  territory  of  France,  have  deserved 
weU  of  the  country. 
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*'  4th.  The  minister  of  the  intmor  is  invited  to  assembla  tha 
general  staff,  the  commaodaBts  and  iiu|}ors  of  the  legions  of  the! 
Parisian  National  Guard,  in  ord^  to  consult  on  the  means  of 
supplying  it  Yfiih  arms,  and  to  fill  up  the  complement  of  this 
citizen  force,  whose  zeal  and  patiiotism  the  experience  of  sis- 
and-twenty  years,  offer  a  safe  guarantee  for  the  liberty,  the 
property,  and  tiEie  tmciquillity  of  the  capital,  aiul  the  wvio- 
lability  of  the  mrtaonal  re^^sentatiTes. 

"  5th.  The  oinifiten  of  war»  of  foreign  affidrs,  of  police, 
and  fi  the  home  deEpurtment  are  invited  to  pvesent  themselves 
in  the  anddt  o£  the  Assembly  " 


XV. 


The  ABsembfy  bre«tbed  more  freely  as  it  listened  to  these 
wQxdB.  One  hand  had  renuyved  the  load  of  uncertainty  which 
had  wei^^d  fbr  the  hat  twenty-four  hours  upon  the  hearts^ 
of  alL  In  appbuding  La&yette,  and  in  voting  for  his  proposi^ 
tiosts^  it  escaped  from  the  extremities  of  the  crisis,  which  i% 
did  not  wish  to  eaxzy  to  the  point  of  martyrdom,  aaad  it  did  so 
by  appearing  to  revxdt  against  dictatorship  and  tyranny.  A 
heroism  of  attitude  eoyeied  a  cowardice  of  resolution.  It  ia 
always  thus  thai:  poHtieal  bodies  mask  their  retreat  or  their 
defection.  Heroism  may  be  expected  from  a  man,  never  from 
an  Assembly.  A  man  who  fails  in  his  duty  bears  for  ever  on 
his  name  the  taiat  of  his  weakness;  but  a  body  has  no  name,^ 
and  casts  its  honour  and  its  responsibility  upon  time.  Lafay- 
ette vras  the  idol  of  public  irresolution. 

Everybody  put  his  individual  responsibility  under  the  shelter 
of  Ins  name.  The  Assembly  voted,  with  the  precipitancy 
called  for  by  the  urgency  of  the  peril,  the  printing  of  its 
adopted  propositions ;  in  order  that  the  people,  excited  by  the 
dangers  that  threatened  liberty,  should  fozget  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  country,  and  should  think  of  themselves 
instead  of  their  army  and  their  Emperor.  The  word  dio- 
tatcHship,  synonymous  with  tyranny  in  France  siiKe  the  days 
ol  Danton,  Bobespiene,  and  Yergniand,  who  had  exercised  it 
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SO  often  in^the  tribune,  and  who  had  constituted  it  the  mortal 
accusation  of  all,  a  remained  impressed  upon  the  public 
imagination  as  a  crime  without  a  name. 

XVI. 

While  this  vote  was  bemg  given,  Napoleon  continued  to 
broach  to  his  coxmcil  of  ministers  and  his  votaries,  chimerical 
plans  of  levees  en  inasse  of  all  France,  and  of  ideal  militaiy  ope- 
rations. The  enthusiasm  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  excite 
around  him  seized  upon  himself;  he  became  intoxicated,  as  it 
had  often  happened  to  him  of  late  years,  with  his  own  words. 

"Yes,"  he  repeated,  "the  presence  of  the  enemy  on  our 
territory  will  impress,  I  hope,  upon  the  representatives  the 
sentiment  of  their  duties.  The  nation  has  not  elected  them 
to  overturn  but  to  support  me !  I  do  not  fear  them !  What- 
ever they  may  do  I  shall  always  be  the  idol  of  the  army  and 
of  the  people !  If  I  only  said  one  word  the  Chamber  would 
be  sacrificed.  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  tremble,  but  for 
France.  If  we  quarrel  amongst  ourselves  we  shall  experience 
the  fate  of  the  Lower  Empire !  The  patriotism  of  the  nation, 
its  hatred  of  the  Boiirbous,  and  its  attachment  to  my  person, 
still  offer  us  immense  resources ;  cur  cause  is  not  desperate.*' 

At  the  moment  that  he  was  thus  beguiling  his  soul  with  vain 
words  and  wasted  moments,  Regnault  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely, 
at  once  a  representative  and  a  councillor  of  the  Emperor, 
entered  in  dismay  from  the  Chamber,  recounted  Lafayette  s 
audacity,  his  speech,  the  applause  by  which  it  had  been  rati- 
fied, the  adoption  of  his  propositions,  by  which  the  government 
was  reclaimed  by  the  Assembly,  the  Chamber  declared  perma- 
nent, a  declaration  at  all  times  .equivalent  to  4;he  dictatorship 
of  the  legislative  power,  invoking  the  sole  and  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  name  of  the  public  peril ;  he  then  laid  upon  the 
table  the  propositions  that  had  been  adopted.  The  Emperor 
read  them,  coloured,  turned  pale,  bit  his  lip,  contracted  his 
brow  with  a  bitter  frown,  and  afiecting  as  much  contempt  as 
he  really  felt  anger :  "  I  was  right,''  he  said,  "  in  thinking  it 
necessary  to  dismiss  those  people  before  my  departure;  it  is  all 
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His 


over  now,  thej  are  about  to  ruin  France!*'  thus  throwing  upon 
the  national  representation  the  destruction  of  the  country, 
which  he  wished  to  shift  from  himself  upon  every  one  else,  so 
heavy  did  he  anticipate  it  would  weigh  upon  his  memory. 
Then  suddenly  terminating  the  sitting,  and  yielding,  as  at 
Fontainebleau,  to  the  first  indication  of  the  hostility  of  public 
opinion :  '*  I  see,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  loud  enough, 
however,  to  admit  of  his  words  being  heard  and  reported  to  his 
enemies,  in  order  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  ultimate  idolence, 
**I  see  that  Begnault  has  not  deceived  me.  Well  then,  if 
necessary.  111  abdicate ! " 

But,  as  if  he  repented  having  thus  confided  his  final  reso- 
lution to  the  ears  of  Fouch6,  and  of  others  who  were  espies  upon 
his  audacity  and  his  weaknesses,  he  annulled  his  words  by 
saying :  "  Before  I  yield  anything,  however,  I  most  see  what 
this  enterprise  against  me  will  produce.  Eletum  to  the  Assem* 
bly,  Begnault ;  tell  them  I  am  here,  in  deliberation  with  my 
marshals ;  that  the  army,  after  a  signal  victory,  fought  another 
great  battle ;  that  everything  was  going  on  well ;  that  the 
English  were  beaten ;  that  we  had  taken  their  colours,  when 
treason  spread  a  panic  terror ;  that  my  army  is  rallying ;  that 
I  have  given  orders  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rout ;  that  I  have  come 
to  Paris  to  concert  measures  with  my  government  and  with  the 
Chambers,  and  that  I  am  at  this  moment  occupied  with  those 
measures  of  public  safety  which  circumstances  demand." 

Camot  departed  at  the  same  time  for  the  Luxembourg, 
charged  with  die  same  message  to  the  peers  of  Fiance,  who 
were  more  subservient,  but  not  less  in  a  state  of  commotion 
than  the  deputies. 

XVII. 

The  Chamber,  on  the  motion  of  Lafayette,  had  summoned 
the  ministers  to  lay  before  it  a  direct  statement  of  the  posture 
of  a£&irs.  This  was  already  an  assumption  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  an  exclusion  of  the  Emperor.  Ho  was  indignant  at 
this  pretension,  and  forbade  his  ministers  to  obey ;  he  struggled 
for  a  formality  of  his  reign  as  he  would  have  struggled  for  the 
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nign  ksdl  He  did  not  dare  to  resistor  to  yidid  entirelj ;  bat 
as  if  to  hidei  from  himself  hia  feroed  ae^niesoence,  he  averted 
the  difiOcaltj,  and  fiaom  his  owr  impulse  he  barged  his 
mxDisters  vkh  &  massage  in  his  naane  he  the  Ass^ablj. 
Uneasy  at  the  diseouragement  so  legible  in  the  eouuteBanoe  and 
the  words  of  Gaulainoourt  aadDaToast,  distrusting  Fovushe, 
dreading  tibie  weakness  of  some  and  the  treason  of  others,  he 
coold  not  find  in  himself  the  imfHilse,  the  elo^pence,  and  the 
dril  coora^  necessary  to  hmm  the  looks,  the  mormors*  and 
the  tumaknous  excitemttit  of  an  Assembly,  to  control  it  by 
greatness  of  soul,  or  to  foil  before  it  -with  the  m^esty  <^  mis- 
Ibrtona.  He  remained  •ainit  up  the  vhcde  day  wi^in  the  walls 
cf  tte  Elysee,  or  in  the  shades  of  his  gtoden ;  and.  he  ehai^ged  hi£ 
brother  Lucien  to  exert  fi>r  him  i^ain  that  aaeendancy  <^  elo 
foence  which  had  once  before  changed  inito  tictory  his  personaJ 
weakness  on  the  18th  Biamaire. 

iMdeos  «8fl  admirably  adafiled  ibr  such  a  mission  by 
his  repnbUfian  aoquainteaiee  with  great  assemblies,  by  his  re 
vohitknaary  oloqiunoe,  by  the  {hedges  he  had  given  to  liberty, 
md  by  Ms  intrefiidity  of  sooL  Theanstenty  of  his  long  vcdun- 
tary  eodle,  his  abstention  from  all  complicity  in  the  tyranny 
during  the  dominatkkn /Of  bds  fiimily,  his  paitnotism,  greatei 
&an  his  ambition,  his  return  to  Park  at  the  mament  when  the 
adversity  of  Napoleon  reminded  him  that  he  was  of  the  same 
blood,  and  when  the  dangersof  ibe  natien  rendnded  him  thai 
he  was  a  Frenchman;  and  finaUj,  like  pavt  that  was  assigned 
him,. at  <mee  dramatic,  antique,  and  touching:  to  pked  at  the 
same  time  fcft  a  eio^m  tiiat  he  had,  disdainfid,  liar  a  brother  by 
whom  he  had  been  proscribed,  and  for  a  couatiy  on  the  brink 
of  destruction,  imparted  to  Lucien  inspiration,  confidence,  and 
passion,  equal  to  the  task.  Pkofearch  has  not  a  more  tragic 
combination  of  events,  of  situation,  of  relationship,  and  of  poliq 
in  the  annals  of  historijpRl  iEunilaes.  Lucien,  who  had  an  in 
stinct  of  antiquity  and  the  diama,  felt  this*  He  devoted 
himself  with  pleasure,  to  the  seeoe,  to  the  tumults,  and  eves 
to  the  peignards  far  bis  brother.  That  day  elevated  him  in 
his  thoughts  &r  above  those  accidental  monaichs  the  sateUftes 
of  his  hoose. 
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XVIII. 

Bat  tho  day  *m»  weuing  apaee  in  l^ese  paltry  contests  of 
the  Empefor  with  his  destiny,  aaid  these  chicaneries  of  etiquette 
and  attrihutes  mth  the  Chamhers.  Dictatorship  could  not 
be  had  by  begging  £or  at  such  a  ciidcal  moment,  by  his  presence 
he  might  h«ve  obtahied  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Assembly 
what  he  could  not  seize  by  the  lug:id8  of  a  few  soldiers.  Every 
sioment  lost  hj  Nspoleon  in  deliheKation,  in  waiting,  in  hesita- 
tbii,  and  vain  wishes  to  be  daring,  followed  immediately  by  a 
Btill  threatenang  resigDation,  was  a  gain  to  the  Assembly  by 
the  increased  boldness  of  has  enemies,  and  by  the  impati- 
ence, the  MtteTsesiv  and  the  murmuxs  of  the  fickle  mass. 
Begnacitlt  de  SaintJean  d* Angely  had  scarcely  quitted  the  hall 
after  having  acoepted  his  mission,  and  promised  a  prompt 
commia»icatian  of  tiiB  measures  meditated  by  &e  Emperor, 
ipdien  a  repraieniflfliye,  Fdox  Besportes,  had  ascended  the  tri- 
bune, and  carried  by  jcdfiuation  a  motion  for  the  appoint- 
xnent  of  an  administnCm  commission  of  five  membeis  charged 
to  protect  the  Assembly.  This  was  prochimimg  to  the  nation 
^kat  ^ey  fblt  tliemsel^s  threatenecl,  and  that  they  called  the 
citizens  into  ihe  eamp  of  the  people  against  the  cabal  of  the 
Dictator.  '*  Where  are  his  ministers  ?"  demanded  Foudi^% 
confidant,  Jay.  **'  Why  do  they  not  appear  ?  Who  keepa  tbem 
back  ?  If  they  resist  the  (»ders  of  tSie  Assembly  make  them 
responsible  for  their  disobedience !" 

It  was  Fouche  himself  who  thus  spoke  with  the  voice  of 
Jay.  Fixed  at  the  Elysee,  as  Petk)n  formerly  was  at  the 
Tuileiies,  by  his  official  post,  and  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor, 
he  had  slipt  a  note  written  in  pencil  into  the  hand  of  one  of 
Bis  adherents,  in  wMch  he  had  requested  Jay  to  obtain  an  im- 
perative motion  fiom  tilse  Chamber  which  t^ould  deliver  him 
from  his  captivity  in  Ifie  council.  Others  proposed  to  with- 
draw the  command  of  tiie  Natronal  Guard  from  the  Emperor, 
and  to  give  it  to  La&yette,  tJie  name  most  significative  of 
dethronement  and  forfeiture. 

They  did  not,  however,  dare  at  so  early  a  stage  to  vote  this 
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measure,  which  was  acyourned  rather  than  rejected.  Th«y 
however  reiterated  their  iBJunction  to  the  ministers,  to  appear 
and  speak.  Lafayette  prompted,  pressed,  and  acceded  to  every- 
thing;  but  some  republicans,  more  disinterested,  or  more  timid, 
yielded  with  repugnance  to  these  impatient  proceedings,  and 
thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  precipitate  the  Emperor 
so  suddenly  and  so  low,  but  to  leave  for  a  few  days  longer  a 
chief  to  the  army,  and  a  negociator,  sword  in  hand,  to  the 
countiy.  The  prudent  and.  temporising  Dupont  de  TEure  ex- 
pressed his  scruples  on  the  subject  to  LaJEisiyette.  "  I  should 
understand  your  precipitation,**  he  said  to  him,  "  if  you  felt 
yourself  strong  enough  to  stop  the  foreigners  with  one  hand, 
and  to  restrain  the  royalists  in  the  interior  with  the  other. 
What  would  you  have?  What  do  you  expect?"  "Fear 
nothing,"  replied  Lafayette,  with  that  quiet  smile,  the  habi- 
tual expression  of  a  man  who  looks  beyond  the  present  danger, 
and  who  indulges  with  complacency  in  the  mirage  of  his  Mth 
or  his  illusions ;  "  fear  nothing :  let  us  first  get  rid  of  this 
man,  and  everything  will  settle  of  itself." 

Lafayette  was  sufficiently  well  practised  in  emei^encies  to 
know  that  the  man  most  fatal  to  liberty  was  the  one  who  had 
destroyed  it.  He  had  self-love  enough  to  believe  that  France 
would  confide  to  himself  the  solution  of  the  crisis  in  which  she 
was  expiring ;  that  his  name  would  impart  at  the  same  time 
enthusiasm  to  liberty,  moderation  to  the  allies,  intimidation  to 
the  Bourbons,  and  might  also  be  a  rainbow  of  reconciliation, 
European  and  constitutional,  of  which,  as  in  '89,  he  would  be 
the  dictator  or  the  arbitrator. 

Sebastiani  renewed  the  proposition  to  summon  all  the  com- 
mandants of  the  National  Guard  before  the  Assembly.  This 
accomplice  of  the  18th  Brumaire  affected  to  dread  more  than 
any  one  else  a  renewal  of  that  crisis  on  the  present  Chamber. 
He  was  desirous  of  redeeming  his  former  complicity  by  a  greater 
distrust  of  his  old  general*,  and  by  a  more  jealous  zeal  for  the 
national  representation.  In  the  vindictive  soul  of  a  Gorsican 
one  insult  blots  out  a  thousand  benefits.  The  Emperor,  by 
open  expressions  of  contempt,  had  turned  his  favourite  Sebastiani 
into  an  implacable  enemy.     His*  proposition  multiplied  the 
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lilanAB,  whether  leal  or  affected,  of  the  Ohambw.  The  tribune 
renudned  empty,  and  the  deputies,  collected  in  gnmps,  were 
conyersing  in  an  tinder  tone,  like  men  who  congregate  together 
on  the  approach  of  a  tempest  Every  noise  <at  the  doors,  OTCiy 
rumour  fh>m  the  portico,  every  moyement  in  the  galleries,  made 
them  tremble.  They  were  in  momentaiy  expectation  of  a 
tumultuous  invasion  of  the  f6d6r6s,  who  had  been  shouting 
since  daybreak  under  the  garden  walls  of  the  Elysfe,  or  an 
assault  from  the  troops,  who  were  beginning  to  return  in 
irritated  bands  to  Paris. 

Night  was  approaching.  Neither  Napoleon  nor  the  Cham- 
ber dared  to  unravel  the  knot  of  destiny  by  one  final  resolve. 
Eveiything  was  left  to  time,  and  time  gave  everything  to 
the  enemy.  The  people  of  the  DEiubourgs,  and  the  disarmed 
fkdMa,  were  gathered  confusedly  together  around  the  Elysge, 
as  if  to  provoke  the  Emperor  to  a  display  of  energy  which 
should  raise  him  from  his  prostration,  or  else  to  be  wit- 
nessed of  his  fall.  That  people  upon  whom  his  tyranny  had 
weighed  so  heavily,  and  who  had  so  bitterly  execrated  his  name 
while  giving  up  to  hio(i  their  revolution,  their  liberty,  their 
treasure,  and  their  blood,  seemed  at  this  critical  moment  to 
recollect  nothing  but  his  glory.  The  people  are  great  in  them- 
selves, and  by  some  unaccountable  analogy  of  nature  they  love 
greatness  even  in  tyranny.  They  possess  more  heart  than  in- 
telligence ;  and  through  the  influence  of  that  organ  are  pathetic, 
and  take  a  touching  interest  in  a  drama  personified  in  a  man. 
Finally,  the  people  are  influenced  by  curiosity,  which  is  the 
passion  of  crowds.  Life  is  a  drama,  of  whose  catastrophes 
they  love  to  be  spectators.  We  cannot  otherwise  account 
for  the  assemblages  of  the  people  of  the  faubourgs  of  Paris 
around  the  Elysee  during  tiiese  dying  throes  of  the  power, 
the  soul,  and  the  genius  of /their  Etnperor.  They  seemed  to 
hear  and  to  feel  through  the  walls  of  the  palace  the  anguish 
and  the  palpitations  of  the  heart  of  their  hero.  The  trees  of 
the  Champs-Elys^,  the  walls  and  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding 
houses,  and  even  the  outer  railii^  of  the  palace,  were  covered 
with  an  attentive, .  sorro^Cfiil,  and  silent  crowd,  seeking  to 
eatch  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  movements  in  the  interior 
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ihroai^  the  open  vinclows,  and  ottering  -ehoalB  of  "Vivi 
l*E«iiipei»urr'  eyeiy  time  that  Napoleon  ^wed  himself  on.  the 
thraehoid  of  hie  flalooiis,  or  wbb  seen  ^ralkkig,  in  convenKtiCHi 
or  pffofiNind  leflecdoa,  in  the  long  aUejs  of  his  guden.  A  asd 
and  magnanknoqs  adiea  of  a  people  who  forgot  their  •«» 
punishment  in  the  oontemplatfton  of  his  gioiy,  and  who  pM> 
doned  their  hero  for  having  heen  their  oppretoor. 

Napoleon  iras  conferring  in  private  with  Locien,  and  was 
giviiig  his  secret  instructions  to  this  negociator,  nnknown  to 
his  ministers,  in  an  alley  of  the  garden,  where  these  two  hmthan 
warn  waUdng  slowly  under  the  eyes  of  the  people 


XIX. 

Laciep,  who  had  enjoyed  a  repose  of  fifteen  years  retirement 
from  public  aiO&irs,  in  obscurity  and  solitary  oonunnnicm  with 
the  ancients,  through  the  studies  with  whidi  he  occajpidd  his 
life  at  Borne,  thought  he  should  find  again  in  the  Freneh  of 
1815  the  reaolutian  and  eneiigf  of  the  men  of  1792.    But  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  d«igree  of  weakness  and  ahaaement  to  which 
loiig  serntnde,eomqptiim,  the  thiasrt;Qf  eigoyment,the  laasiUide 
of  straggling,  indi£Eerenoe  to  the  ydie,  aad  fleoilnlity  to  all 
cfiniotts,  had  degraded  in  sonl  and  diaatoter  the  political  pact 
ofthenalacm.    He atili calonlalBd on  great acntimente,  on dsfr 
perate  resokea,  and  on  great  actions.    He  atten^ted  to  re-ani- 
mate the  inapiratkm  and  the  oonfidenee  of  hia  baotlier.    He 
'renewed  with  him  the  inataaoes  of  devotion,  the  dictatand^pa, 
the  abdicatioBs  after  leNcon^nered  taaitoiieB,  tJne  thrones  given 
back  as  worthleas  playthings,  tiie  liberties  faatorad,  &e  aepidh 
lies  raised  up,  the  nations  ssTod,  then  oroiaied  by  the  hands 
of  tibebr  liberator,  the  new  titles  invented  hj  the  i^atitnde  of 
the  people,  the  great  amhitkna  of  dvic  latue  in  place  of  the 
Tulgsr  ambition  of  power,  the  soul  of  a  haao  paming  into  the 
aool  of  a  nation,  animotiog  It  ihaam^tibf  with  its  patHkitiam, 
raising  it  with  one  impnlae  from  under  tibe  feet  of  the  ouiw/, 
oondndang  it  to  victory,  and  then  gmng  itaelf  op  to  ita  jmB^f- 
»  prepared  ta  aoeept  either  a  new  coiwatHo,  or  «n  » 
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mortal  proscription.  But  to  accomplish  all  this,  an  hour  of  bold- 
ness, a  supreme  responsibility  incurred  ^thout  castiug  a  glance 
behind,  a  crime  against  legal  formalities,  a  reTolt  of  heroism 
a^Kuut  the  apathy  and  the  iogiatitude  of  an  Msemblj,  an  in- 
SQcreetion  enoonraged  hf  the  aimj  and  ^bib  people,  an  oppo- 
sition, sword  in  hand,  to  ihe  Ohamben,  a  ptosoription  hraved, « 
stroke  of  a  poignard,  if  neoeasaxy,  ri^Eed  in  ensfaange  for  a 
seoQod  18th  Bramaire !     These  were  the  eotmsels  of  Laoiea. 

Kapoleon,  on  the  eontiary,  wearied  with  fifteen  years  of 
aelion,  onei^ated  by  long  prosperity,  aeeostomed  to  ready  obe- 
dience, aatonished  at  the  first  nummirs  ageonst  his  anthortty, 
satiated  with  glory,  reduced  in  pbysieal  power,  saperannuaAed 
by -the  Empire,  incredulous  of  popular  devotion,  because  he 
Imd  replaced  it  by  cupidity,  flattered  by  to  long  a  oontiiiaaaee 
of  success  that  he  could  now  do  nothing  but  yield  to  defe^jt,  dreai- 
ii^  to  invoke  liberly  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  lest  it  should 
sqipear  to  him  under  the  aspect  of  levelutwn  and  of  wngeame, 
and  seeking  in  himself  for  his  once  uncimqueiml^  will,  but 
finding  nothing  there  but  irresolution,  was  repu^ant  to  bold- 
ness and  enterprise.  He  imagined  but  did  not  dare  to  aeeom- 
pliah  it.  fie  would  rather  hare  wiidied  that  his  usurpatien 
should  be  Ixought  to  him  from  the  Assembly  ready  made. 
He  who  had  so  much  despised  the  tardy  hesitadons,  and  the 
&td  forfeitures  of  Louis  XVI.,  as  he  descended  step  by  step 
from  his  throne  to  his  exeoition,  imitated  the  apadiy  oif  tlide. 
unfortunate  prince  in  the  face  of  the  revolution.  He  deiiberatod. 
at  the  moment  he  should  act,  and  was  daring  in  ideas,  b«it 
dared  do  nothing  in  his  measures.  He  consumed  the  tine  bt 
councils,  he  gave  orders  and  he  revoked  them ;  he  wished  aaA 
he  repented  having  wished,  he  spdw  of  using  Ibvee  and  he^ 
quBiled  under  the  obstacle.  He  threatened  wilh  all  ihe  disdain 
of  his  popularity,  of  his  unlimited  power,  and  of  his  amy,  the 
national  representation  at  once  unpopular,  disarmed  and  talka- 
tive, which  he  had  wi&in  two  paoes  of  him,  and  he  tiemUed 
be&we  five  or  six  obscure  tribunes,  befoie  the  phanlMa  of  Ia- 
fi^ette,  invoking  the  phantom  of  liberty. 
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The  people,  mtnesses  of  his  dejection,  could  not  compre- 
hend his  tardy  proceedings,  and  'were  impatient  at  the  pro- 
longation of  his  councils.  The  multitude  instinctively  felt 
that  if  the  country  was  to  be  saved  it  must  be  by  resolution 
and  the  man.  They  were  astonished,  howerer,  that  this  man 
should  fail  them  and  himself  at  such  a  moment^  They 
encouraged  him,  summoned  him,  and  pressed  him  by  thair 
vociferations;  loudly  demanding  from  him  orders,  chiefEt,  and 
arms.  The  Emperor  seemed  at  once  flattered  and  importuned 
by  these  acclamations,  which  were  to  him  both  a  reproach  and  a 
symptom  of  popularity.  He  responded  to  them  occasionally 
by  a  smile  of  sadness  and  an  appeasing  gesture.  The  shoots 
and  aspect  of  the  people  prevented  him  from  meditating  in 
freedom,  and  made  him  vacillate  twenty  times  within  the  hour 
between  the  Empire  and  abdication. 

Luden,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured,  by  signs  of  intelli- 
gence to  the  feder6s  grouped  around  the  walls,  to  encourage 
these  demonstrations,  and  to  turn  them,  in  the  dejected  soul  of 
liis  brother,  to  the  support  of  his  own  energetic  counselB: 
**  Look,"  he  said  to  him,  **  at  these  people,  hurrying  from  their 
iiBuibourgB,  the  foci  of  patriotism,  under  the  impulse  of  a 
'^^disintei:ested  instinct,  because  they  see  in  you  at  this  moment 
their  country  and  their  independence !  Listen  to  those  cries ! 
They  call  upon  you  for  arms !  They  supplicate  you  to  give 
a  chief  to  this  multitude !  It  is  the  same  throughout  all  the 
Empire.  Will  you,  therefore,  abandon  France  to  the  foreigner» 
sni  the  throne  to  the  factions  ?" 

But  nothing  could  conquer  the  indecision  of  Napoleon^  Yfbo 
havred.  his  head  beneath  fatality.  This  man,  who  had  dared  every- 
thing when  Fortune  was  favourable,  at  length  appeared  to  feel 
that  man  can  do  nothing  when  she  is  adverse.  He  confessed  the 
nothingness  of  the  human  will  when  that  will  is  in  opposition 
to  times  and  events.  He  avowed  himself  vanqmshed,  not  1^ 
the  enemy,  but  by  public  opinion. 

'*  Am  I  then  more  than  man,"  he  replied  with  bittemeas  to 
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Lucien, "  to  bring  into  union  and  agreement  with  me  500  deluded 
deputies  ?"  Then  excusing,  eren  by  a  tardy  scruple  of  yirtue, 
his  inaction  against  the  Chamber,  which  he  had  threatened 
an  hour  before.  '*  Am  I  then,'*  he  added,  *'  a  miserable  £eus- 
tionist,  to  kindle  a  fruitless  ciyil  war?  No,  never!  Let  an 
attempt  be  ,made  to  gain  over  the  Chambers :  I  ask  nothing 
better !  I  can  do  eveiything  with  them !  I  could  do  much 
without  them  for  my  own  interest,  but  without  them  I  cannot 
save  the  country  I  Go  and  present  yourself  before  them ;  I 
consent  to  it!  I  forbid  you,  however,  on  leaving  this  to 
harangue  those  people  who  are  asking  me  for  arms.  I  am 
ready  to  try  everything  for  France,  but  nothing  for  myself!" 
He  forgot  that  he  had  tried  the  seduction  of  the  army  at 
Grenoble,  to  re-conquer  the  throne,  and  Waterloo  to  preserve  it. 

"  Go,"  he  said  to  Lucien  and  his  ministers,  '<  go  and  speak 
of  the  interest  of  France,  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  all  its 
representatives :  I  shall  make  my  decision  on  your  return." 

They  accordingly  went  and  left  him  alone  to  his  iiresolu* 
tion.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  compromising  with  necessily, 
but  it  was  already  lowering  upon  him  with  a  more  threatening 
aspect  than  ever  in  the  Chamber.  His  temporising,  which  was 
a  sign  of  his  weakness,  encouraged  the  more  timid  to  abandon, 
and  the  more  hardy  to  threaten  him  in  their  turn. 

V  XXL 

^^The  deputies  amongst  themselves  now  spoke  out  boldly 
what  in  the  morning  they^had  only  murmured  in  an  under 
tone.  Lafayette,  Manuel,  Roy,  Dupin,  Duchesne,  and  Lacoste; 
spoke  of  forfeiture  and  arrest.  The  arrival  of  Lucien  anH 
the  ministers  imposed  silence  on  these  conversations,  and  an 
attitude  of  deliberation  on  the  Assembly.  Lucien  demanded 
that  the  galleries  should  be  cleared  of  the  public,  to  ensure 
that  secrecy  to  the  deliberations  so  essential  to  the  importance 
of  the  communications  which  the  government  was  about  to 
make  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor. 

The  galleries  were  accordingly  cleared.  Night  was  fall- 
ing, the  tribune  was  only  illumined  by  the  sepulchral  glare  of 
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candles.  The  ttilmmtiaii  figure  of  LodiflQ  recalled  the  di^ 
of  libertj ;  hie  name  the  Qsmptttioii  of  power  at  St.  Glond, 
and  the  subeeqimit  years  of  despotism.  The  tardy,  hot 
ardent  devotion  he  had  ennced  towards  his  brothmr  since  the 
90th  March,  invested  him  wi&  a  so^^ndous  and  theeatmkig 
aspect  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Chamber.  After  having  so  long 
regarded  him  as  the  Gate  of  the  imperial  fjamily,  they  weie 
astonished  te  find  in  him  so  modi  compiicil^  in  the  interest  of 
ft  second  Empirs ;  they  thoa^  he  was  wearied  of  his  stoicism, 
and  ready  to  merit  his  pardon  ftom  Napoleon  by  servieeft  of 
ambition.  The  part  played  by  Lnoien  since  the  landing  at 
Cannes  justified  tlieee  suspicions.  In  him  the  brother  had 
^  absorbed  the  citizen,  fie  pushed  his  race  forward  to  thrones, 
as  if  the  loss  of  thrones  by  his  fanuly  bad  taught  him  their 
value.  He  was,  therefore,  an  organ  ii^udidoiisly  chosen  by 
Napoleon  to  plead  his  csose  before  an  Assembly,  weaxy  of  the 
ambition  of  this  tribe  of  thrones. 

The  Assembly,  howeyer,  was  astonished  at  the  moderation 
and  resignation  of  the  message  which  Lncien  read  in  tiie  name 
of  his  brother.  Napoleon,  forestalling  the  wishes  of  the  two 
Chambers,  invited  them  to  open  themselves  to  him  to  preserve 
France  from  tlie  fate  of  Poland,  and  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  proposed  to  them  the  appointment  of  five 
commissioners  who  should  come  to  an  arrangement  in  their 
name  with  his  ministers  on  the  means  of  saving  the  country, 
and  of  treating  for  peace  with  the  allied  powers. 

This  was  the  capitulation  of  France  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Emperor,  but  with  the  hope,  if  not  of  saving  Uie  national  power 
and  the  glory  of  its  arms,  at  least  to  save  the  wrecks  of  the 
imperial  throne  for  Napoleon.  Thus  liie  peace  l»oken  by  tlie 
enterprise  of  the  30th  March,  the  blood  o£»dQ,00a  soldiers,  the 
treasures,  the  armaments,  the  inviolability  of  the  frontier,  the 
fkme  of  the  army  and  of  its  chief  would  have  been  thrown 
away,  but  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  would  have  been  saved  for 
France  with  the  perspective  of  those  hatreds  which  this  dynas^ 
had  revived  and  would  perpetuate  against  the  nation.  Such  a 
proposition,  submitted  foe  a  moment  to  public  opinion,  now  in 
a  state  of  prejudice  and  irritation,  bore  on  the  faod  of  it  the 
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iss!hR0t£  of  insanity,  or  tke  insolence  ef  denaioi^  It  naight 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  Assembly  by  tti  esmnse  of  power, 
btit  to  effect  its  adoption  by  discascaon  wis  an  absofdifif . 

In  proportion  as  Lncien  advanced  in  liie  reading'  ei  tins 
message,  the  munnurs  increased.    Th^  bars!  fortli  when  he 
descended  fo)m  the  tribune.     Thooghts  lliat  were  Intherfo 
repressed  now  exploded  witli  anger  and  kufignatiaD.     Dis- 
dain and  defiance  were  the  only  replies  the  orator  recenred 
fit>m  tJie  Chamber.    Lncirai  and  the  mimsteis  were  crashed 
and:  Qverwhelmed  under  the  exclamations  of  the  deputies  from 
lA'sides.     "  What !  '*  ^bej  cried ;  **  the  aullior  of  our  calamities 
finds  no  other  inspiration  in  Ids  soul  than  to  nign  still  over 
cat  wrecks,  and  over  the  dead  bodies  of  omr  children !     In- 
stead of  generously  sacrificing  himself  for  Hie  coimary»  which 
is  neariy  annihilated  in  his  cause,  he  invito  ns  to  siKaifice  it 
totally  for  the  interest  of  his  family.     He  has  not  known  how 
to  conquer !     He  has  not  known  how  to  die }     H«  has  only 
known  how  to  fly !     And  it  is  in  the  mnne  of  his  defeat,  <^ 
his  weakness,  and  of  his  flight,  tiiathe  demands^olus  to  concert 
witli  him ;  as  if,  instead  of  being  t^  soverngn  representatives 
of  tbe  people,  we^were  nothing  more  tkm  the  suboidinate  ao- 
complices  of  a  dethroned  fiaetionist !  '*    Jay,  inspired  by  the  eye 
of  Fouche,  rushed  to  the  tribune  in  the  midst  €i  these  impre* 
cations,  to  embody  them  in  the  premeditated  decorum  of  a 
periiamentaiy  resolution.^   "Even  were  I,**  said  he,  "to  ex- 
perience die  fete  of  those  generous  representatives  of  the 
Gironde,  protesting  against  the  slaveiy  of  the  convention,  and 
sealing  their  courage  with  their  blood,  I  will  speak;  but  before 
doing  so,  I  demand  that  the  ministers  here  present  speak  first, 
and  inform  us  if,  in  the  present  state  of  afi^ks,  the  coontiy  is 
in  a  condition  to  resist  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  ^i^ether  the 
prwsence  of  Napoleon  is  not  an  invincible  obstacle  to  negocia- 
tion  and  to  the  peace.** 

XXII. 

A  murmur  of  approbation  almost  nnanimngs  frank  tibe 
benches  of  ^e  Assemblj^  and  an  aoqnsiag  and 
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tilence  on  the  ministenal  benches,  followed  this  apostrophe. 
FoQchi  hesitating,  and  as  if  affecting  to  confess  his  embamaa- 
ment,  dissembled  in  his  attitude,  ascended  the  tribune,  and 
said  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  reports  already  oom- 
municated  to  the  Chamber,  on  the  extremities  to  which  the 
country  was  reduced  abroad,  and  its  dangers  at  home.  This 
was  an  approval  of  the  orator,  and  a  provocation  to  insurrection 
bj  the  alarm  which  was  still  further  increased  by  silence. 

Jay  made  an  eloquent  commentary  on  this  silence   of 
Fouche,  and  showed  military  despotism  to  be  the  source  of 
all  the  country's  calamities.    He  accused  Napoleon  of  Being 
the  sole  obstacle  to  the  recondliation  of  France  with  Europe. 
He  demanded  if  a  nation,  exhausted  of  Its  heroism  and  its  blood 
by  ten  years  of  aggressiye  war  against  all  the  nations  of  the 
continent,  and  now  on  the  point  of  falling  herself,  not  for  want 
of  courage,  but  of  combatants,  under  the  onset  of  those  nations, 
ought  to  sacrifice  with  herself,  her  soil,  and  her  name,  and  her 
future  generations,  in  the  cause  of  >a  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  every  thing  but  her  last  breath  ?    Then  addressing  the 
motionless  and  dismayed  Lucien  in  these  words :  "  And  yon, 
prince,"  said  the  orator,  *<you  who  have  exhibited  a  noUe 
character  in  good  and  evil  fortune,  go  back  to  your  brother ! 
Tell  him  that  the  Assembly  of  Bepresentatives  expects  from 
him  a  resolution  which  will  do  him  more  honour  in  future  times 
than  all  his  victories.      Tell  him  that  by  abdicating  his  power 
he  may  save  France.    Tell  him  that  Ids  destiny  speaks  and 
urges  him  to  it,  and  that  in  a  day,  in  an  hour  perhaps,  it 
may  be  too  late.*' 

He  concluded  by  proposing  to  the  Chamber  to  send  commis- 
sioners to  Napoleon  to  demand  of  him  his  abdication,  and  in 
the  event  of  his  revising  to  give  it,  to  pronounce  his  forfeiture 
of  the  throne.  Louis  XYI.  had  not,  before  his  defeat  of  the 
10th  August,  been  subjected  to  such  severities  of  fiEite,  and 
such  ii^unctions  from  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  revolu- 
tion was  avenging  itself  for  the  long  thraldom  in  which  Na- 
poleon had  kept  it.  This  was  only  a  reprisal  of  the  National 
Assembly ;  for  Jay  knew  that  the  evemng  before  his  departure 
for  Waterloo,  the  Emperor,  opening  his  mind  to  one  of  his 
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indiscreet  confidants,  had  exclaimed :  '*  Let  them  take  caie  I 
Let  them  make  haste  with  their  insolence  I  I  can  bear  them 
no  longer.  I  am  going  now ;  but  one  Tictoiy,  and  I  will  mAke 
them  return  to  their  customary  obsequiousness !  Two  Tiotories, 
and  I  will  send  them  about  their  business!'*  There  was, 
howeyer,  intrepidity  in  the  language  of  the  orator;  for  the 
Emperor,  though  shaken,  was  still  living  and  reigning  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  tribune,  while  he  was  gnring  utterance  to 
this  summons.  Napoleon,  though  fjEiUing,  might  still  ayenge 
himself,  and  regain  by  this  vengeance,  not  the  power  of  saving 
France  and  his  throne,  but  the  power  at  least  of  striking  an 
enemy. 

XXIII. 

Lucien,  a  witness  of  the  applause  which  rang  from  every 
part  of  the  Assembly  at  the  hint  of  an  abdication,  or  at  the 
declaration  of  forfeiture,  found  courage  in  despair,  and  con* 
fidence  in  his  old  experience  of  the  fickleness  of  assemblies, 
which  elevates  and  abases  them  in  the  same  hour  from  revolt 
into  prostration.  He  rushed  to  the  tribune.  He  invoked  the 
sacred  name  of  coimtiy ;  he  mingled  it  with  that  of  the  man 
who  had  ruined  it ;  he  reproached  France  with  desertion  and 
ingratitude,  and  the  French  with  not  having  done  enough  for 
the  cause  of  his  brother.  He  appealed  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  crowned  him  a  second  time,  to  the  oaths  of  the 
Champ  deMai;  he  invoked  patriotism,  and  he  depicted  the 
national  character  as  degraded  by  the  cowardly  acquiescence  of 
the  nation  in  making  the  vanquished  Napoleon  the  ransom  of 
an  ignominious  capitulation.  Loud  murmurs  and  insulting 
exclamations  were  the  only  replies  to  the  reproaches  of  Lucien. 

These  reproaches,  however,  were  rebutted  by  Lalayette  in 
a  few  terrible  words,  indistinctly  muttered  by  public  discontent 
for  three  months  past,  and  which  only  awaited  the  proper 
hour,  and  a  popular  voice  to  give  them  utterance.  "What! "  he 
exclaimed,  "  is  it  you  who  dare  accuse  us  of  not  having  done 
enough  for  your  brother  ?  Have  you  then  forgotten  all  thai  we 
have  done  for  him?  Have  you  forgotten  that  the  bones  of  our 
children,  of  our  brothers,  everywhere  attest  our  fidelity,  in  the 
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I  of  AMBftr  om  liie  boiden  of  the  GmadalqaiTir  and  Uie 
Tagiis,  OB  Hio  baaho  of  the  Yistaia^'and  in  liie  icj  doMSts 
of  Moooovy  ?  Dning^  ten  jtera  and  upiiards  d,000,OM  oi 
Fwidmion  havv  panwhed  for  one  man  alone.  For  a  wuai 
iA»  atiil)  even  now,  ^nahea  to  straggle  with  ova  blood  against 
Enzope  t  **  "^TeB,  yea!  "  aixdaimed  the  repfoacntatiTea  with 
4m  ATen^Bg  oonaoioaBneaB  of  a  aaczificed  nation.  "  This  is 
enoogfa,"  reaumed  Lafiv^elte ;  "  thia  ia  enough  fer  one  man ! 
M  present  our  duly  ia  to  aa?pe  oar  coiinbnf !  '* 

Twenty  oretoiB  oontended  lor  Uie  tiibone  to  so^poit  the 
tttdjr  impfeeadcn  of  La%ette.  The  retzibatioki  of  an  Ab- 
aembly  is  pitiless.  The  terror  of  a  stroke  of  audacity  and 
despair  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  was  pressing  upon  every  heart 
All  that  Lucien  and  the  ministers  could  obtain  from  the  repre- 
■Btttrtifga,  was  a  little  time  to  conanlt  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  to  eomhine  the  xaaolutiona  of  these  two  bodiea  Th^ 
hoped  for  better  tidngs  from  those  senatora  diosen  by  the 
haaid  ci  Napoleon  himaelft  than  from  depatioB  elected  by  the 
people. 

Lvden  and  the  mixostere  hastened  thither  aooordin^. 
They  found  in  this  Aaaembly  not  more  confidence,  but  nKwe 
deeoram  and  more  conaidenLtion  for  the  Emperor.  This  first  dis- 
eoasion  was  cold  and  dignified.  The  old  experience  of  thoee  mm, 
haidcnied  in  emergencieat  sufficieutly  reTMded  to  them  that  it 
waa  no  longer  neoessazy  to  hnxi  Napoleon  violently  down,  &r 
that  he  waa  about  to  fall  himaelf  before  the  force  of  eventa ; 
and  that  a  beaten  man  bold  enough  to  aaeeit  in  his  defeat  his 
title  to  supreme  power,  would  only  find  in  his  dictatorship  of 
a  day,  a  scafbldon  the  monow.  Lucien  hastened  to  the  Elys^ 
to  give  an  aooonnt  to  hia  bmther  of  the  diepoaitioiia  of  the  two 
Ohambeis. 

Loosen  had  not  been  intimidated  by  the  hostOily  of  the 
reptesentatives.  The  attitude  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  had 
confinned  him  in  the  desperate  reaolntion  of  braving  the 
Chamber  of  D^Nitiea,  of  diaeolvittg  it,  and  of  seizing  the  dio- 
tatondnp.  He  endearoured  to  ooovince  hia  brother  that  hie 
only  aalvataon  lay  in  andaeity.  "In  such  eztremitiea  aa thia," 
hsMid,  "  a  msuL  oan.  do  whatever  he  darea."    But  Napcdeon, 
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who  liked  to  hear  these  arbitraiy  coonsels,  the  dying  adulation 
of  his  unlimited  power,  put  off  their  execution  from  hour  to  hour. 

He  seemed  to  expect  that  some  outward  accident  should 
xvlieTe  him  £rom  tiie  respanBibility  of  the  emergemsj;  cur  that 
^be  hour  having  past  in  eocpectation  and  dalibenition,  no  other 
lewraroe  would  be  left  to  him  than  to  submit  to  his  destinj,  an 
escuse  ^diich  weakness  reserves  to  itself  to  avoid  confassiiig  its 
own  inertion.  This  man,  who  so  weU  knew  the  value  of  time, 
sod  who  was  aWare  that  in  revolutions,  as  in  ivar,  to  be  out" 
sliipped  is  to  be  vanqnidied,  would  not  have  condemned  him 
self  ^  two  days  and  tsio  nights  to  a  state  of  immobility  if  he 
had  not  resigned  himself  to  ahdication.  He  was  saving  ap- 
peanmces  witili  his  brotheis,  with  his  friends,  and  with  himiself ; 
for  everything  indicated  in  his  tardy  proceedings  a  resignalioii 
wiiich  screened  itself  mder  a  lemnant  of  timid  volition.  He 
WAS  trattcking  with  fortnne,  he  was  saving  his  honour,  he  was 
reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  one  day  saying :  **  If  the 
Chambers  had  understood  and  seconded  me,  I  would  have  saved 
vxf  throne  and'  my  oomitry.*' 

Bat  he  was  in  reality  of  too  politic  and  soldier-like  a  die* 
position  to  allow  himself  to  be  blinded  by  the  illusions  which  he 
snbsequently  wished  to  affect  before  his  worshippers.  A  millbn 
of  men  emboldened  by  ^bree  years  of  victorious  retaliation,  at 
Utis  moment  crossing  the  frontiers,  a  country  exhansted  mth 
efibrts,  an  army  in  a  state  of  diasolution,  a  murmuring  capital, 
a  national  r^resentatk>n  in  revolt,  a  competitor  for  the  throne 
prtifiise  in  promises  of  liberty  and  peace,  the  northern  and 
eastern  provinces  conquered,  those  of  the  west  and  south  ready 
to  rise  for  the  Eing^s  cause,  ^rhat  could  Napoleon  do  with  a  few 
hours  of  empire  ?  A  second  capitulation  for  his  fEouily  and 
himself !  Was  this  worth  the  trouble  of  making  an  18th  Bru- 
maire  of  the  fisiubourgs  against  the  capital,  and  of  some  dis- 
banded soldiers  against  the  nation?  He  did  not  say  this  to 
Loeien,  but  he  felt  it.  All  that  he  wiriied  for  was  the  ri^t  of 
complaining.  Hie  eommeneed  at  the  Elysee  that  long  can- 
venation,  and  that  eternal  recriminatioai  against  the  men  of 
Ae  dOlh  March,  and  against  France,  which  he  continnaA  at 
SI.  Helena. 
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XXIV. 

Beiyamin  Constant,  at  first  his  accuser,  then  his  acoompliee 
and  his  counsellor  of  the  20th  March,  exhibited  durmg  these 
two  last  days  the  same  fluctuation  of  attitude  and  acts  which 
he  had  shown  some  weeks  before.  This  alternate  courtier  of 
popularity  and  court  feiYour,  had  an  abyss  to  clear  behind  him 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  obtain  pardon  for  his  sudden  devo- 
tion to  Napoleon  after  his  inconceivable  defection.  Waterloo  was 
a  personal  defeat  to  him.  Unable  to  believe  at  the  first  moment 
in  the  total  eclipse  of  that  star  of  the  Emperor  to  which  he  had 
so  rashly  attached  his  responsibility  as  a  statesman  and  a 
man  of  intelligence,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  hasten  to  the 
palace  to  advise  arbitrary  measures.  He  was  anxious  to  push 
Napoleon  to  the  most  desperate  extremities,  for  the  fedl 
of  the  latter  would  necessarily  precipitate  his  own.  But 
this  courtier  of  recent  date  was  not  one  of  those  men  who 
struggle  long  against  the  palpable  evidence  of  a  down&ll,  and 
bury  themselves  beneath  its  ruins.  The  reiterated  accounts  of 
the  total  rout  and  complete  annihilation  of  the  army,  the 
coldness,  the  murmurs,  and  the  approaching  hostility,  almost 
unanimous,  of  public  opinion,  the  revolt  in  the  Chambers,  the 
acrimony  of  Lafayette,  Sebastiani,  and  their  friends,  in  pressing 
an  abdication,  or  inflicting  a  forfeiture,  had  not  failed  to  shake 
Bei^amin  Constant  himself,  and  to  make  him  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  pass  over  from  the  dictatorship  to  resignation.  He 
interposed  himself,  as  an  officious  n^ociator,  between  the 
Chambers  and  Napoleon,  to  evince  his  zeal  to  the  former,  and 
to  the  latter  his  attachment. 

XXV. 

]By  his  presence  in  the  garden  of  the  Elysee  he  interrupted 
the  conversation  of  Napoleon  withLucien,  and  adoptbg  a  style 
of  language  altogether  different  from  that  which  he  had  used  the 
evening  before,  he  seemed  desirous  of  preparing  Napoleon  lor  a 
Maifioe  called  for,  as  he  said,  by  his  glory,  as  well  as  by  his 
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patriotisxn.  **  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  Emperor;  *'  I  am 
required  to  abdicate!  But  have  they  calculated  the  con- 
sequences of  my  abdication  ?  Is  it  not  around  me  and  around 
my  name  that  the  army  concentrates  itself?  Will  not  my  removal 
from  it  occasion  its  dissolution  ?  If  I  abdicate,  in  two  days 
more  you  will  have  no  army ;  that  army  does  not  understand 
your  subtilties.  Is  it  imagined  that  a  few  speeches  from  the 
tribune  willprevent  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  ?  Had  I  been 
repulsed  when  I  landed  at  Cannes  I  should  have  understood  it, 
but  I  cannot  comprehend  why  I  should  be  abondoned  now !  It 
is  not  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  at  a  few  leagues'  distance  from 
lis,  that  a  govemment  can  be  overturned  with  impunity.  Do 
they  think  they  can  impose  upon  cannon  with  set  phrases  ?  If 
they  had  dragged  me  down  a  fortnight  ago  there  would  have 
been  courage  in  the  act ;  but  I  now  form  a  portion  of  what 
Europe  attacks,  and  therefore  a  portion  of  what  France  ought 
to  defend.  In  giving  me  up  she  surrenders  herself,  she  avows 
lier  weakness,  and  acknowledges  herself  vanquished.  It  is  no 
longer  liberty  that  deposes  me,  but  Waterloo  !** 

Then  assuming  a  more  lof^  tone,  and  like  a  negodator  who 
exaggerates  his  conditions  to  obtain  more  fEivourable  terms, 
feigning  to  have  intentions  which  he  did  not  dream  of:  "  By 
what  title,  then,*'  he  added,  **  does  the  Chamber  demand  of  me 
my  abdication?  Where  is  its  authority?  My  duty  requires 
me  to  dissolve  it." 

He  became  animated.  The  multitude  who  were  crowding 
round  the  terraces  of  the  gardens  of  the  Elysee,  fancying  they 
saw  in  the  gestures  of  their  hero  the  resolution  of  appealing  to 
his  popularity  and  his  patriotism  against  the  Assembly  and 
against  the  foreigner,'  redoubled  their  intermittent  acclamations, 
as  if  to  encourage  him  to  be  energetic.  This  multitude  was 
principally  composed  of  men  whose  appearance  betokened  indi- 
gence. *'  You  see  there,"  said  the  Emperor  to  Bei^amin  Con- 
stant, extending  his  hand  towards  these  disinterested  friends 
of  bis  last  hotir ;  *<  it  is  not  those  that  I  have  loaded  with 
honours  and  riches  who  now  with  hearts  and  eyes  condole  with 
me  in  my  reverse.  What  do  these  people  owe  me  ?  Nothing. 
I  leave  them  poor  as   I  found  them,  but  the  instinct  of 
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eomtiy  eoUghtens  them;  the  yoke  <tf  the  coantij 
thsongh  their  months ;  I  hare  only  to  sajeiie  ivord,  and  in  an 
hoar  the  Ghamfaer  of  Deputies  woiddoo  longer  eiiat.  But,  no/ 
he  continued, "  the  life  of  a  single  meii  is  not  worth  this  sacniee! 
I  have  not  returned frcMn  Elba  to  inundate  Park  with  hloodl** 
These  last  words  were  sinceie. 

History  owes  this  justioe  to  Napoleon,  that,  whether  from  a 
natural  honror  of  popular  excesses,  the  sanguinary  spectacle  of 
which  had  left  a  sinister  impression  in  his  soul  since  the  iOth 
August,  the  massacres  of  September,  and  the  reddng  guillotine ; 
whether  from  a  soldier-like  repugnance  to  all  undisciplined 
forces,  or  respect  lor  his  future  £une,  he  constantly  rdfnsed, 
both  on  his  letum  and  on  his  &J1,  smee  the  dOth  Maich,  to 
fonn  an  army  of  the  populace  against  the  nation.  He  prefeixed 
M&ag  with  dignity  rather  than  raise  himself  by  such  anyiliariea. 
On  quitting  his  isle  and  braving  the  Bourbons  and  Europe  he 
recoiled  from  the  blood  of  seditions,  and  from  crime  a^pinst 
civilization.  Ciesar  always,  but  never  Gracdius;  horn  far 
empire,  not  ht  the  turbulence  of)  faotiong. 


BOOK  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

The  21st  <d  June— Meeting  of  tlie  Conunuaon  «f  the  Ckuthai  of  Befi»- 

sentatives  and  the  Ministers — Declaration  of  the  Commissioji— The 
22nd  June — Sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  KepresentatiTes — Abdication 
of  the  Emperor — Propositions  of  M.  Dupin,  and  of  M.  de  Mourgens 
— Address  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  to  the  Emperor— The 
Eapeior'e  lepljr— Sitting  of  the  Chanbef  ef  Vmn  ■UsaiMwis  to 
the  Emperoik— The  Emperor's  seplyw 


DtmiKa  these  conyersatioiis  vnlk  Benjamin  CknoBtaiit,  in  ivhMi 
the  Emperor  seemed  to  plaj  the  part  of  a  philosopher  «ni 
speetator,  like  another  Diocletian,  while  1^  spoliation  of  Ids 
own  imperial  dignity  was  the  subject,  they  were  delibetatiiig 
on  his  fate  at  the  Tuileries.  The  members  of  the  commtsMoii 
appointed  in  the  morning  by  the  two  GhambefB,  to  concert  with 
the  ministers  measures  for  the  public  safety,  were  thens 
assembled.  These  were  F6uch6,  Davoust,  Canlainooort,  GamoC, 
Cambac^res,  Lai^uinais,  Lafayette,  and  Dupont  de  I'&ure,  des- 
tined subsequently  to  preside  at  the  overthrow  of  the  monard^ 
wMch  he  had  not  premeditated,  and  at  the  hirth  of  the  eeooiid 
republic ;  Flaugergues,  Greilier,  Dupin,  B<n8i^d'Angla8,  idwttjpB 
equal  to  the  emergencies  of  the  country ;  Thibaadeau,  equaBy 
an  enemy  to  the  republic  and  the  Bourbons,  and  who,  ihioii|^ 
this  double  hatred,  was  devoted  to  ihe  Empenr. 

Lucien,  baffled  between  the  irpesolution  of  his  brother  ttadl 
Hie  increasing  ascendant  of  Lafcyette,  wis  poworless,  mai, 
evinced  a  disposition  to  compromise.  La&yette  was  polito 
in  his  language,  but  impkcaUe  in  hie  vesolation. 

Daagen  aocumnlajting  with  the  fli^t  of  time,  the  aiisenee 
ef  liie  Emperor,  and  his  dejection,  already  knomii  lliioogh  tiie 
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idiispeiB  of  his  ocmnsellon,  softened  the  hearts  and  mollified  the 
proceedings  of  the  oommissionerB.  After  a  nocturnal  delihera- 
tion,  calm  and  quiet  as  the  night,  they  decreed :  "  That  tlie 
salvation  of  the  country  required  that  direct  negociatdons  should 
be  attempted  by  the  two  Chambers  with  the  allied  powers.** 

This  was  deposing  the  Emperor,  not  yet  from  the  throne, 
but  from  the  government.  Time  would  do  the  rest  La&yette, 
Laiyuinais,  and  Fouche  ventured  to  ask  for  more,  and  com- 
plained that  the  commission  did  not  actually  insist  upon 
abdication. 

II. 

Napoleon  was  sleeping,  while  his  enemies  and  his  own 
ministers  were  thus  deposing  him  at  the  Tuileries.  All 
around  him  were  astonished  at  his  indifference  and  apathy. 
**  He  no  longer  conquered,  as  formerly,  f&tigue  or  sleep,"  said 
Benjamin  Constant;  ''his  power  of  action  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  term."  He  showed  himself  on  awaking,  discon- 
tented, murmuring,  and  exasperated,  but  not  hostile  to  the 
resolutions.  He  left  everything  to  the  mercy  of  his  fEuniliars, 
as  if  to  shake  off  the  weight  of  resolutions  too  heavy  for  his 
own  will. 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  assembled  at  daybreak.  The  members  vociferously  de- 
manded before  everything,  the  immediate  communication  of 
tlie  deliberations  held  during  the  night  by  the  commission  at 
the  Tuileries.  They  were  astonished  at  not  receiving  any. 
This  tardiness  appeared  to  their  suspicious  minds  the  indi- 
cation of  a  strode  commenced  at  the  Elysee  against  the 
Chamber.  It  arose,  however,  from  nothing  but  an  irresolution 
of  the  Emperor. 

Ten  thousand  men  of  different  arms  had  entered  Paris 
during  the  night,  and  raised  his  hopes.  The  faubourgs  were 
agitalLig  in  his  name,  and  the  fed^res  had  forestalled  the 
break  of  day  by  flocking  in  numerous  crowds,  quivermg  with 
anxiety,  under  his  windows.  Luden  hastened  to  his  bro- 
ther, and  enumerated  the  resources  which  still  remained  to 
him.     Grouchy,  who  had  escaped  intact  from  the  pursuit  of 
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the  Prussians,  returned  to  France  by  Namur,  with  40,000 
men,  and  approaching  Paris  to  join  the  remnants  of  Waterloo, 
rallied  by  Ney  and  Jerome ;  the  dep6ts  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
proud  of  their  name,  and  incorruptible  by  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Chambers;  15,000  or  20,000  federes,  who  could  be  armed 
even  that  very  day,  and  mixed  with  the  troops  of  the  line,  if 
not  to  fight  the  enemy,  at  least  to  keep  Paris  under.  It  was 
essential,  he  said  to  Napoleon,  to  qidt  the  Elysee  immediately, 
an  undecided  halt  in  the  eyes  of  public  opinion,  between 
the  empire  and  deposition,  to  instal  himself  in  the  TuHeries, 
convoke  there  the  council  of  state  and  the  ministers,  repossess 
himself  of  the  government,  and  adjourn  the  two  Chambers. 
In  them  would  again  be  found  that  obedience  or  that  cowardice 
of  assemblies,  which  are  insolent  towards  those  who  humour, 
and  servile  to  those  who  brave  them.  These  counsels  ot 
Luden  appeared  at  length  to  rouse  Napoleon  ftom  his  mental 
prostration.  It  was  feared  by  those  aroimd  him  that  he  would 
rise  from  it  by  a  stroke  of  audacity.  But  already  some  of  his 
oldest  and  most  devoted  Mends,  Eegnault  de  Saint-Jean 
d'Angely,  Thibaudeau,  and  even  his  brother  Joseph,  had 
adopted  more  moderate  counsels,  and  imparted  underhand 
to  Lafayette  and  the  leaders  of  the  Chamber,  the  warlike 
fluctuations  of  the  Elysee.  Joseph  and  his  counsellors  flat- 
tered themselves  with  a  compromise  between  the  worn-out 
ambition  of  Napoleon  and  the  opposition  of  the  Chambers; 
a  con^promise  by  which  the  Emperor  should  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  son,  and  bestow  upon  Joseph  the  regency  and 
the  guardianship  of  the  King  of  Home.  They  expected  at 
this  price  to  obtain  peace  from  the  allied  powers,  the  sanction 
of  the  Chambers,  and  from  France  the  abandonment  of  the 
Bourbons.  Fouche  and  his  confidants  cajoled  the  most  com- 
promised partisans  of  Napoleon  in  the  Chambers  and  in  the 
council  with  these  illusions,  and  thus  detached  them  from  his 
cause,  by  saving  in  appearance  the  honour  and  the  interests  ot 
the  Napoleonist  party.  Manuel  received  the  hint  of  this 
diplomacy  from  Fouch^.  He  undertook  to  lull  to  sleep  with 
this  bait  the  last  pulsations  of  imperialism  and  military  enezgy 
in  the  Chamber  and  amongst  the  people. 

2  FV 
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"  Abdication,**  said  Fouch^,  even  in  the  Emperor's  pre- 
sence, **  will  condiiate  at  once  the  intecesis  of  the  Emperor 
as  a  father,  and  as  a  chief  of  a  dynasty,  and  the  interests  of  the 
conntxy  exposed  and  disarmed  by  die  disaster  of  Waterloa 
There  will  be  no  longer  a  pretext  for  war,  and  if  the  aUiee, 
indemnified  by  the  Toluntary  retirement  of  the  only  man  whom 
they  have  declared  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  repose  of 
Europe,  still  continue  hostilities,  the  Chambers,  indignant  at 
this  perfidy  and  outrage  against  the  independence  of  nations, 
will  raise  the  whole  pf  France  for  the  cause  of  every  citizen.  ** 

Caulaincourt  and  Maret,  too  clear-sighted  to  put  faith  in 
the  scruples  of  the  allies  when  conquerors,  and  in  a  national 
rising  for  an  in&nt  the  captive  of  Austria,  bat  too  politic 
to  push  the  Emperor  and  tlie  capital  to  extremities  of  fire 
and  blood,  in  which  all  would  perish,  not  excepting  the  country 
itself,  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with  these  reasons,  and  by  their 
own  weakness  countenanced  the  weakness  at  the  Emperor. 
The  latter  walked  with  broken  pace  about  tiie  council  room, 
listening  to  everything,  without  being  able  to  decide  upon  aoj ; 
sometimes  approving  by  a  word,  at  others  refuting  by  a  gesture, 
and  seeming,  amidst  tiie  contradictory  advice  of  all,  to  seek 
for  a  decision  which  he  could  not  find  in  his  own  mind. 
Eegnault  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely  waited  in  vain  for  that  deci- 
sion, which  he  had  promised  the  deputies  to  bring  to  the 
tribune.     It  issued  not  from  the  lips  of  Napoleon. 

The  representatives,  tired  of  waiting,  vented  their  im- 
patience in  scattered  groups,  and  tumultuous  conversations,  in 
which  weariness  expressed  itself  in  menaces  and  invectives 
against  this  man  who  could  neither  conquer,  tiiey  said,  nor  ac- 
knowledge his  d^eat,  nor  boldly  dare,  nor  wisely  reign,  nor 
peaceably  descend  from  tiie  throne.  The  president  Lanjuinais 
could  not  restrain  their  anger  or  their  murmurs.  At  length, 
at  noon,  he  called  to  the  tribune  General  Grenier,  reporter  of 
the  commission  of  the  Tuileries.  The  general  read  the  report. 
It  was  considered  derisive  at  a  moment  yfh&a  the  Chambers  had 
to  decide  between  the  salvation  of  the  countty  and  the  desires 
of  one  man  alone,  an  obstacle  at  once  to  the  independence  of 
the  nation  and  the  fireedom  of  the  represaitalkm.  The  reporter 
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I«ft  the  tribime  amicbt  Um  damours  ol  the  irritated  Ohambec* 
Le  Grand,  the  yoong  rq^resentathre  of  La  Crease,  asoended. 
iito  enomenite  tlie  daaigere  ol  the  eoimtij.  Other  damoure 
fiom  the  imperudistbetiGhes  made  him  descend  from  it»  and  ae- 
oosed  him  of  spreadiiig  akrms.  Another  depn^  proposed^ 
deeknatioD  to  the  allied  powers,  to  he  home  hj  fire  di{teDatic 
ooDumasioners,  and  cmioeived  in  tenns  reassuring  for  the  peaoe 
of  Ban^.  Dadiesne,  representailiTe  of  the  Iste,  itished  to 
rend  the  veil,  and  spoke  of  Napoleon  as  the  sole  obstacle  to 
the  negodations.  He  was  about  to  propose  the  abdication  when 
Begnault  de  SaintJean  d'Angely,  warned  by  Lanjuinais  of  the 
necessity  of  preventing  a  deposition  by  a  Yoluntaiy  and  more 
deeent  resignation  of  the  ^rone,  rushed  to  the  tribune,  inter- 
rupted the  orator,  and  aimomiced  to  die  Chamber  that  before 
dnee  hours  had  elapsed  the  Emperor  woold  explain  himself  by 
a  mesnge  oonf[>rmable  to  the  tiioaghts  of  all. 

The  deputies  were  indignant  at  this  delay,  and  contended 
forfaoors  and  minutes  with  him  to  whom  they  had  begrudged 
neither  IVaaee,  the  throne,  nor  the  blood  of  the  country. 
"  We  have  only  one  part  to  tsike,"  cried  Dudiesne,  who  had 
ransaned  in  the  tribime ;  "  this  is  to  induce  the  Empexw,  in 
the  name  of  the  salvation  of  the  state,  in  the  name  of  the  ex- 
piring country,  to  declare  his  abdication/'  '*  Yes,  yes,"  cried 
many  Toioesfiom  all  parts  of  the  Assembly,  *' let  him  abdicate ! 
let  him  abdicate !  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  deposition !"  '*  Wait,*' 
said  Lanjuinais ;  "the  salyation  of  the  ooontzy  will  be  found  in 
the  message  that  the  Emperor  is  meditating!"  '*  The  salva- 
tion of  the  country,"  replied  a  stentorian  voice,  '*  is  only  to  be 
found  in  abdication !"  Lafayette,  who  saw  that  despotism  was 
ahakoi,  arose  to  give  it  a  finkhing  stroke.  "  If  abdication  tem- 
porises," said  he,  "  I  shall  propose  deposition."  He  was  greeted 
with  a  burst  of  a][^lanse.  General  Solignac,  one  of  those  men 
who  like  to  preserve  the  deoeney  of  national  scenes,  and  to 
maintain  the  dignity  even  of  the  vanquished,  opposed  himself 
to  this  impatienoe  of ^  Lafieiyette,  and  implored  another  hoar. 
The  Chamber  seemed  disposed  to  grant  this  respite  to  fortune, 
liafayette,  Sebastiani;  Dupin,  Duchesne,  Lseoste,  Girod  de 
TAin,  Boy,  and  Manuel,  caUed  loudly  for  an  instant  decision. 
The  hour,  however,  was  granted  with  difficnlly*  and  the  sit- 
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tmg  suspended.  It  had  not  yet  expired  when  the  repie- 
sentatives  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  dial  pkte  of  the  clodc 
pointed  out  to  each  other  the  minute  which  the  hand  was  ajboufc 
to  pass  over,  and  summoned  the  president  to  re-open  the  deli- 
beration. "The  accusation!  the  accusation!  Proschptioa! 
Immediate  arrest!"  exdaimed  pitiless  yoices.  A  confidential 
note  from  Fouche  to  Manuel,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
his  colleagues,  announced  that  the  Emperor  was  at  that  m<»Qent 
^'4^ting  his  ftbdififltioPi 

in. 

Napoleon,  still  in  a  state  of  irresolution,  as  we  have  seen 
him  on  the  previous  evening,  during  the  night  and  in  the 
moming,  had  been  for  the  last  three  hours  experiencing  the 
counter  shocks  of  the  intelligence  brought  to  him  itom  the 
Chamber,  and  the  news  he  receivod  from  the  army. '   Sur- 
rounded, by  his  ministers,  by  his  intimate  counsellors,  by  his 
brothers,  and  by  the  distant  crowd  around  the  Elysee,  whose 
hollow  murmurs  penetrated  even  to  the  interior  of  the  saloons, 
he  went  incessantly  backwards  and  forwards  from  his  cabinet 
to  his  garden,  and  from  his  garden  to  his  cabinet,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  one  of  the  confidants  whose  inspirations 
he  listened  to  by  turns.    At  eveiy  turn  he  made  in  the  alleys 
of  the  Elysee,  at  every  despatch  he  opened,  at  every  fresh 
arrival  of  an  envoy  from  the  Assembly  or  the  camp,  his  attend- 
ants expected  to  hear  from  him  a  definite  resolution.     He 
made  a  thousand  contradictory  ones.     He  thus  a  thousand 
times  more  wearied  fortune,  his  coimsellors,  his  brothers,  and 
himself,  than  he  would  have  done  by  one  single  enei^etLc  efifort 
of  his  will.    "  You  see,"  he  said  to  his  mimsters,  "  ibkt  nothing 
is  lost;  and  that  numerous  troops  still  remain  to  me."    He 
ordered  Davoust  to  go  and  make  a  reassuring  report  on  the 
state  of  the  army  to  the  Chamber,  convinced  that  this  picture 
of  his  force  would  impose  upon  the  Assembly.    "They  would 
not  even  listea  to  me,"  sorxowfolly  exdaimed  Davoust  on 
returning  to  the  Elysee. 

At  length  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  Chamber  would 
only  give  him  one  hour  to  decide.    At  this  infiidt  he,  who  hid 
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alreadj  abdicated  so* many  times  in  words  and  deliberation 
before  his  council,  was  more  indignant  than  at  the  forfeitore 
itself.  "What!"  he  exclaimed,  "do  they  threaten  violence? 
Well  then,  since  it  is  so,  I  shall  not  abdicate  at  all ! "  At  these 
words  his  ministers,  and  aboyeall,  Fouche,  trembled  lest  humi- 
liated pride  should  reanimate  him  with  the  energy  of  despair. 
They  looked  at  each  other.  "  No,"  he  repeated,  "  I  shall  not 
abdicate !  The  Chamber  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ambitious  , 
Jacobins,  whom  I  ought  to  have  denounced  to  the  nation  and 
sent  about  their  business.  But  the  time  that  I  have  lost  may 
still  be  repaired.** 

His  counsellors  began  to  be  uneasy.  Begnault  de  Saint- 
Jean  d'Angely,  one  of  those  who  spoke  vnth  more  heart  than 
the  rest  on  the  critical  state  of  affiiirs,  and  whose  attach- 
ment was  the  least  distrusted  by  his  master,  coxyured  him 
pathetically  to  give  a  truce  to  fatal  delusions,  and  not  to 
commence  a  struggle  with  an  Assembly  who  would  point  him 
out  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  a  peace  which  had  become  the  ne- 
cessity and  the  passion  of  the  nation.  "  l^ave  you  not  once 
already  sacrificed  yourself  for  the  common  weal  in  1814  ?  **  he 
said  to  him.  **  Repeat  this  sacrifice  once  more !  This  is  the 
only  reproach  worthy  of  you  to  make  against  your  fortune  and 
your  country ! "  ••  ELave  I  ever  refused  to  abdicate?"  murmured 
the  Emperor.  "  But  I  wish  to  be  left  to  consider  it  in  peace. 
When,  however,  I  shall  have  abdicated,**  he  added,  as  if  he 
had  already  repented  this  ftrced  concession  wrested  from  his 
emotion,  '*  you  will  have  no  more  army,  and  in  another  week 
the  enemy  will  be  at  Paris.*'  His  look  and  accent  while  speak- 
ing thus  seemed  to  interrogate  the  ministers  and  generals  pre- 
sent at  this  struggle,  so  obstinate,  so  prolonged,  and  so  unde- 
cided in  his  soul.  Their  looks  and  attitudes,  however,  oidy 
leplied  to  him  by  incredulity  and  dejection.  He  resumed  his 
flolitaiy  walks  in  the  most  gloomy  alleys  of  the  Elys^e. 

IV. 

But  dies  of  *'  Napoleon  hors  la  loi!"  already  responded 
in  the  Assembly  to  the  last  cries  of  "Vive  l*Empereur I " 
wUeh  were  exhausting  themselves  under  the  windows  o£  his 
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jnlaoe,  to  provdce  him  to  an  energy  whiah  evuporated  in  wodds. 
Lai^yuinais  sent  to  him  the  commandaiit  of  the  gnaid  of  the 
legisiAttre  poleoe  to  entceat  him  to  hasten  hie  meenge,  nnletB 
he  wished  the  Chamber  to  praieuBoe  his  depadtiant  and  lx> 
lane  a  deeroe  of  accaaaation  against  him«  Jldeasores,  in  .&ct» 
wereahready  taken  to  anest  Napoleon  in  the  midst  of  his  £aeUe 
dide  of  adherents,  by  the  resolute  membeis  of  the  Chamber; 
and  the  men  who  were  to  execute  this  order  held  themsehres 
in  readiness  at  the  first  signal,  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the 
Elysee.  A  more  lengthened  obstinacy  might  hare  occasioned 
bloodshed.  The  scene  began  to  assume  the  sinister  aspect 
of  the  depositicms  of  the  Eoman  emperors.  Between  the  man 
and  the  country  the  sword  might  be  called  in  to  cut  the  knot 
Napoleon  at  length  retired  into  a  private  cabinet  at  the 
extremity  of  the  left  wing  of  the  palace,  where,  assisted  bj 
his  Itfotber  Lucien,  he  slowly  dictated,  weighing  aveiy  wmd 
he  uttered,  his  final  abdication. 

**  Frenchmen  I  "  said  the  Emperor,  **  when  I  began  the  war 
for  the  upholding  of  the  national  independence,  I  relied  upon  the 
union  of  all  efforts  and  of  all  wiUs,  and  upon  the  concnrrenes 
of  all  the  national  authorities.  I  had  eyery  reason  to  hope  &s 
success,  and  I  braved  the  declarations  of  all  the  allied  powers 
against  my  person.  Circumstances  seem  to  be  changed.  I 
offer  myself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of 
France.  May  they  prove  sincere,  and  may  it  appear  that  they 
only  wage  war  against  me ! 

"  My  political  life  is  terminated !  I  proclaim  my  son,  mder 
the  title  of  Napoleon  II.,  Emperor  of  the  French. 

**  The  present  ministers  will  provisionally  form  the  oomicil 
of  government.  The  interest  which  I  take  in  my  son  indooes 
me  to  recommend  that  the  Chambers  should  immediately 
enact  a  law  for  the  organization  of  a  Begency. 

**  Unite  together  for  the  general  safety  and  to  ttie  end  of 
securing  your  independence  as  a  nation.  Napolaut. 

»  At  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee,  June  d3, 1815." 

His  semretaiy.  Floury  de  Chaboubn,  who  had  gone  to  aaek 
at  Elba  this  second  fatality  of  a  deposition,  received  XuciQix'a 
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manuscript  from  the  hands  of  Napoleon  to  make  several  copies 
of  it.  The  copies  which  were  retomed  by  the  secretaxy  a  few 
moments  after  to  the  Emperor,  bore  the  traces  of  tears. 
Thej  were  observed  by  Napoleon.  Casting  at  the  young 
man,  lately  the  confidant  of  his  hopes  and  now  of  his  humiliar 
tion,  a  look  full  of  reproach  against  his  destiny :  "  They  would 
have  it  so ! "  he  said ;  thus  throwing,  as  a  last  iDonsolation  of 
piide,  the  rashness  of  his  return  and  the  results  of  Waterloo 
upon  a  people  who  bad  neither  provided  his  ambition  nor  his 
disaster. 

V. 

On  reading  the  act  of  abdication,  Maret  appeared  toappie- 
Uend  that  the  allied  powers  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
terms  in  which  the>Emperor  doeiared  himsell  *'  What  do  yon 
mean?"  asked  Napoleon.  '*That  the  allies,"  replied  Maret, 
*'  may  perhaps  require  the  renunciation  of  the  crown  by  your 
brothers."  "  Ah !  Maret/'  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  jealous  to 
the  last  moment  of  the  future  prospects  of  his  dynasty,  **  would 
you  then  dishonour  us  all?"  Napoleon,  at  the  moment  when 
eveiything  was  flying  from  his  grasp,  still  imagined  he  had 
&nnded  an  empire  for  the  collateral  brandies  of  his  father's 
humble  house.  Genius  does  not  preserve  even  great  men  ficem 
the  illusions  and  the  littlenesses  of  mediocrity.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment even  a  child  would  not  have  indulged  those  hopes  which 
Napoleon  expected  to  see  yet  fulfilled  by  destiny. 

He  returned  with  his  abdication  in  his  hand  into  the 
council  chamber,  and  gave  the  two  popies  to  his  ministers. 
Foudi6  at  length  held  within  his  grasp  the  fruit  so  long  denied 
to  his  impatienoe.  He  afifected  compassion,  received  the  act 
with  a  pro&und  obeisance  from  die  hands  of  the  Emperor,  and 
carried  it,  followed  by  Camot,  Caukiocourt,  and  the  other  minis- 
tsrs  to  the  Assembly.  Oamot  and  Gaulaioooart,  while  they  re- 
cognised the  necessity  of  this  final  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  evinced  fidelity  and  emotion.  It  gave  fireed(Hn  to  their 
acts,  not  to  their  hearts.  In  their  attitudes  and  countenances 
they  betmyed  their  sorrow,  the  one  for  the  threatened  independ- 

)  of  Fiance,  ^  other  for  the  dethmnement  df  his  frioud. 
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But  these  personal  sentiments  of  sorrow  and  emotion  for 
the  man  did  not  penetrate  into  the  Assembly;  or,  at  least, 
they  were  stifled  there  imder  the  apprehension  of  a  final 
attempt  of  Napoleon  to  seize  upon  -the  Empire  again  amidst 
its  ruins,  and  amidst  the  rage  of  the  countiy  deceived  by  his 
promises  and  his  disasters.  WhUe  Napoleon  was  discussing 
the  terms  and  the  forms  of  his  abdication,  the  cries  for  his 
deposition  were  multiplied  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly.  .  One 
of  those  men  whose  common-place  sensibility  leads  them 
wherover  there  is  a  catastrophe  going  forward  worthy  of  their 
tears,  M.  de  Laborde,  who  had  wept  sinceroly  as  he  pressed 
the  hands  of  Louis  XVIII.  on  his  departuro  from  the  Tuile- 
ries,  now  hastened  from  the  Assembly  to  inform  the  Emperor, 
with  similar  emotion,  that  time  was  pressing,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  forestal  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  if  he  did  not 
wish  that  vote  to  be  an  insult.  He  had  passed  the  ministers, 
it  seems,  without  having  recognised  them. 

**  They  aro  in  a  great  hurry,  then ! "  exclaimed  Napoleon, 
pettishly ;  "  tell  them  to  have  patience ;  I  sent  them  my  abdi- 
cation a  quarter  of  an  hour  back." 

Fouch^  had  already  mounted  the  tribune,  with  the  act  of 
abdication  in  his  hand.  The  sight  of  this  sheet  of  paper, 
which  contained  the  obedience  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Chamber 
and  to  the  will  of  destiny,  produced  a  general  calm.  It  was, 
therefore,  easy  for  Fouche  to  avail  himself  of  the  compassion 
which  a  groat  people  owe  to  a  great  man  and  to  a  great  sacri 
fice.  The  reading  of  the  act  was  listened  to  in  silence.  Thero 
aro  words  which  soften  in  one  moment  the  anger  of  assemblages 
of  men.  But  thero  are  men  also  who  come  forward  opportunely 
and  with  a  cool  foresight  of  possible  retractions,  in  events,  to 
condude  and  verify  them  by  irrevocable  acts,  fortune's  legists, 
who  reduce  into  laws  the  decrees  of  fate — such  on  that  day  was 
M.  Dupin.  He  rushed  to  the  tribune  with  a  written  deliber- 
ation in  his  hand,  and,  lest  the  author  of  the  abdication  should 
one  day  withdraw  it,  as  he  haii  done  that  of  Fontainebleao, 
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proposed  the  acceptance  of  this  abdication  by  an  authentio 
vote  of  the  Chamber,  in  order  that  two  parties,  the  nation  and 
the  Emperor,  joining  in  the  contract,  the  one  could  not  mth- 
draw  from  it  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  M.  Dupin, 
who  was  young  and  a  formalist,  did  not  yet  understand  that  it 
is  not  the  form,  but  victory  or  defeat,  which  confirms  or  revokes 
thes^  abdications  of  empire.  He  demanded  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  new  constitution, 
jv'hich  should  be  sworn  to  by  the  prince  chosen  by  the  people. 
This  word,  which  indicated  the  idea  of  another  dynasty  to  the 
£Edthful  partisans  of  the  Empire,  excited  murmurs  to  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Empire  did  not  deem  it  necessary  at  this  moment 
to  reply.  Oiieumstances  spoke  and  acted  sufficiently  rapid  for 
them. 

Another  representative,  Mouxgens,  demanded  that  the 
throne  should  be  declared  vacant,  and  that  the  Assembly  should 
declare  itself  constituent.  This  called  forth  fresh  murmurs 
amongst  the  adherents  of  the  Emperor's  dynasty.  One  of 
these  demanded  that  the  article  of  the  act  of  the  Champ  de  Mid 
should  be  read,  which  excluded  the  Bourbons  for  ever  from 
the  throne,  that  the  nation  might  be  made  to  blush  for  such  a 
prompt  disavowal  of  itself.  Lanjuinais  opposed  the*  motion,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  act  was  sufficiently  known. 

Begnault  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely,  recovering  his  former  elo- 
quence, often  profianed  by  the  servility  of  adulation,  melted  the 
gallery  once  more  by  a  contrast  between  the  greatness  and  the 
abasement  of  his  master*s  fortune.  By  eloquent  concessions 
he  adroitly  evaded  the  propositions  of  M.  Dupin  and  of 
M.  Mom^ens,  merely  admitting  one-half  of  their  decrees.  The 
Chamber,  satisfied  with  the  conquest  it  had  gained  in  an  hour, 
voted,  on  the  proposition  of  Begnault  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely, 
an  address  of  respectful  gratitude  to  the  Emperor,  to  be  borne 
immediately  to  the  Elysee  by  the  president  and  his  secretaries. 
It  also  voted  i^(d  nomination  of  a  commission  of  five  members, 
chosen  from  both  Chambers,  to  cany  on  the  government 
provisionally,  and  the  confirmation  in  their  functions  of  the 
ministera  of  Napoleon.  The  memben  of  the  commission  of 
government  were  Camot,  Fouch^,  and  General  Orenier  in  the 
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CkuBka  of  Deputies,  aod  Quinatte  and  Oaalainerwirt  ia  the 
Oliambar  of  Pean. 

VIL 

Memwhile  the  Emperor,  abandoned  to  editode  at  the 
Elya6e,  in  proportion  as  the  power  which  was  forsaking  him 
paasod  ofor  to  the  GhaoLbers,  to  the  commiBsionerB,  and  to  his 
own  ministen,  was  waiting, — under  a  resignation  whidi  was  not 
yat  deprived  of  hope,  or  the  power  of  xiaiiaotion, —the  aots  of  tiie 
national  repreee&tatxves  towardb  him.  Informed  eveiy  ten 
mhnites  by  Lucien,  Begnault,  and  his  eonfidajrts  of  the  alter- 
nate emotions  of  the  Assembly,  he  receiTod  their  intelligenoe 
in  the  retirement  of  his  apartments  and  in  his  gardens.  He 
never  ceased  walking  therein,  as  upon  the  nairow  space  whence 
he  observed  the  suooesses  or  reverses  <tf  his  battles,  with  the 
disquiet  agitation  of  a  man  who  endeavours  to  cheat  the  &ver 
of  Ihe  soul  bj  the  movement  of  the  body. 

Nig^t  was  idling ;  nothing  yet  indicated  to  him  whether 
he  should  pass  it  free  and  active  in  a  palace,  or  in  the  pxiaon 
of  a  dethrcmed  sovereign.  All  his  thoughts,  and  all  the 
thoughts  of  his  brothers,  were  now  concentrated  upon  the 
deposition,  or  upon  the  maintenance  of  his  son  and  of  his 
dynasty  on  the  throne.  He  struggled  no  longer  except  for  the 
ambition  of  his  family,  or  for  the  Empire  fn:  his  posterity. 
Dethroned  himself,  he  still  thought  himself  a  conqueror  if  he 
prevented  France  from  dethroning  at  least  his  nam& 

At  length  the  deputation  from  the  Chamber  oi  Bepresen- 
tattves  was  announced.  It  was  in  a  great  measuioe  com- 
posed  of  his  enemies.  Although  they  disguised  the  deposi- 
lion  beneath  a  show  of  respect,  the  act  of  bearing -to  him  the 
Ihanks  of  Frai»»  for  a  compulsory  abdication  seemed  mmre  a 
mockevy  than  a  homage.  No  one  was  ignorant  that  this  tih 
dieation,  contested  by  him,  and  wrested  from  him  by  the  menaoes 
of  public  opinion,  had  been  rather  ccmqaered  than  obtained; 
-and  ^flt  it  was  a  sacrifice  to  foroe  lather  than  a  aaonfiee  to  the 
country.    He  himself  knew  this  better  than  any  one. 

A  master,  however,  of  his  eountename  and  hia  atdtada,  I10 
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assumed  mtfa  grandeur  the  part  whieh  .naceasity  bad  impoead 
upon  him,  and  which  the  disguised  raqpaet  of  the  Chamber  per- 
mitted hun  to  take.  In  die  prasence  of  Le^juinais,  LofiQrette, 
and  Foucfa^  to  allow  resentment  or  humiliation  to  be  legible 
on  hk  features  was  to  be  doubly  fiallen.  He  aaaumed  therefiise 
an  appearance  of  the  most  Toluntaiy  resignation,  and  the  moat 
disinta^ested  patriotism.  He  diyested  himself  of  all  pomp, 
Vke  Diocletian  at  Salona,  and  ^ke  like  a  man  no  longer 
touched  by  events,  except  throng  the  interest  he  feels  for  his 
countiy  from  the  distance  of  his  exile  and  the  summit  of  his 

vni. 

Alone  and  standing  in  a  saloon  that  was  feebly  lit  up,  with 
impassible  countenance,  when  Lanjuinais,  followed  by  his 
colleagues  had  been  introduced,  and  had  read  to  him  the 
honourable  and  respect&il  dedamtian  of  the  Ohamber,  he  re- 
plied with  the  gmrity  of  accent,  and  the  meditatiTe  slowness 
of  a  man  who  seeks  without  solemmly  his  expressioiis  in 
Mb  heart :  "  I  thank  you,"  he  said  to  Lanjuinais,  "  for  the  senti- 
ments which  you  express ;  I  desire  that  my  abdication  may  pro- 
duce the  happiness  of  Fnmce,  but  I  cannot  hope  it,"  he  added 
with  stem  incredulity  of  accent ;  "  for  I  leare  the  state  without 
political  direction.  The  time  lost  in  orerthrowing  me,''  he 
said  in  a  reproachful  tone  as  he  looked  at  the  republican  mem- 
bers <^  the  deputation,  **  migfat  have  been  employed  in  placing 
France  in  a  position  to  crush  the  enemy.  I  recommend  the 
Chamber  promptly  to  reinforce  the  army.*'  A  pitiful  decision 
for  a  general  who  had  just  destroyed  the  last  armies  of  Fiances 
and  who  could  only,  during  three  months  absolute  dictator- 
ship, levy  for  his  cause  15,000  TohinteeES  to  reinforce  his  dd 
holds.  **  Whoevmr  wishes  for  peace  most  be  ready  for  war. 
Do  not  plaee  this  great  nation  at  ihe  marcy  of  foreigiieia !" 
And  the  enemy  was  in  the  traces  of  him  ifbo  was  thus  spask 
ing,  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  "  Beware  of  being  deceived  in  your 
hopes,  therein  lies  the  danger!"  As  if  the  danger  in  such  a 
eoi^uneture  had  not  ratiier  been  in  Ike  invaaicii^.of  ihe  soil» 
M ^^  ij  wu^  * ill: £  ^A^y^p^  ^^^^  »^  ^  HUMtfan 
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Ni^eon't  speech  in  reply  to  the  address. 

regarding  bis  own  throne.  "  In  whatever  position  I  may  be 
placed,  I  shall  always  be  satisfied  if  France  is  happy.  I  recom- 
mend my  son  to  France.  I  bope  the  conntiy  will  not  forget 
that  I  bare  only  abdicated  for  bim !"  Paternal  words,  but  per 
sonal,  which  awkwardly  belied  all  bis  other  disinterested 
expressions.  '*I  have  also  made  this  great  sacrifice,"  he 
repeated  howerer,  "for  the  good  of  the  nation."  Then  re- 
suming, the  better  to  inculcate  bis  real  thoughts  in  the  minds 
of  the  Frencb  people:  *'It  is  only  with  my  dynasty  that 
France  can  bope  to  be  free,  bappy,  and  independent !" 

The  chief  and  the  hero  of  this  dynasty  spoke  thus  wbikt 
restoring  France  invaded,  ravaged,  and  enslaved  by  the  re- 
piisals  of  all  Europe,  to  a  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives  who 
had  no  option  between  the  ruin  of  their  countiy,  or  a 
capitulation  with  the  victors.  Napoleon  evidently  did  not 
dream  at  such  a  moment  of  deceiving  any  one  amongst  bis 
enemies,  or  amongst  the  imperial  patriots  who  were  then 
listening  to  bim ;  but  be  thought  of  posterity,  which  tbe 
myrmidons  of  bis  despotism  would  work  thirty  years  to  corrupt 
with  tbe  texts  which  be  was  preparing  for  them.  He  bad  a 
presentiment  of  the  power  of  sophistiy  upon  nations..  He 
showed  a  genius  for  divining  the  abeirations  of  parties.  He 
was  great  in  bis  knowledge  of  our  littleness,  sublime  in  bis 
contempt  for  humanity. 

None  of  the  inconsistencies  of  this  speecb  escaped  tbe 
members  of  the  deputation,  the  respectful  enemies  of  Napoleon, 
who  beard  it.  No  one  refuted  them.  Propriety  and  misfor- 
tune alike  forbade  it.  They  cast  down  their  eyes  that  he  migbt 
not  read  therein  either  an  acquiescence  or  a  refutation  of  these 
last  complaints  which  victory  leaves  to  the  vanquished.  They 
retired  in  silence  to  report  tbese  confused  expressions  in  a  more 
fitting  form  to  the  Assembly.  That  body  suspended  its  sittings 
during  the  nigbt,  to  allow  time  and  the  commission  of  govem- 
OMnt  to  operate  in  tbe  interim. 

IX. 
But  itbe  Chamber  of  Peers,  composed  in  much  greater  num 
bevol  the  intiniatefi  of  Napoleon,  bad  not  suspended  its  sittings. 


\ 
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Efforts  on  behalf  of  Napoleon  in.tbe  Chamber  of  Peen. 

A  noctomal  sitting  still  contended  there  a^[ainst  necessity  for  the 
Empire  and  the  cromi.  It  was  there  that  the  Emperor's 
brokers,  Lucien,  Joseph,  and  Jerome,  his  uncle  Cardinal  Fesch» 
his  old  ministers,  his  high  dignitaries,  his  councillors  of  state, 
his  ambassadors,  his  generals,  his  courtiers,  enriched  with  ten 
years'  bounty,  and  aggrandized  by  titles  and  dotations,  repre- 
sented, abovb  all,  the  desperate  party  of  his  fortunes.  The 
Emperor  still  reckoned,  not  upon  their  gratitude,  for  he  had 
vitiated  the  human  heart  too  much  to  found  any  hopes  upon  the 
virtues,  but  upon  the  connection  of  their  interests  with  his  own. 
The  dethronement  of  his  dynasty  would  be  a  personal  deposition 
to  them  all.  They  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  his.  The  rati- 
fication of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  constitutionally  necessary 
to  the  act  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  had  insti^ted  a 
national  government  in  the  stead  of  an  imperial  regime,  the 
secret  wish  of  the  Emperor  and  his  family.  That  family  now 
came  to  protest  and  to  struggle  against  it. 

X. 

Lucien,  the  most  intrepid,  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  least 
unpopular  of  all  the  members  of  this  court,  ascended  the  tribune 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  attempted  to  take  by  sur- 
prise, through  a  vote  of  accltunation  and  enthusiasm,  those  men 
already  enervated  by  the  sentiment  of  a  sinking  soil  which  no 
longer  bore  them  up,  and  the  greater  number  of  whom  already 
only  thought  of  seeking  to  obtain  pardon  for  the  20th  March,  from 
whatever  monarchy  the  defeat  of  Waterloo  should  impose  upon 
them.  **  We  have  now  to  ascertain,"  cried  Lucien abruptly,  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  orators,  or  of  the  tribunes  of  the  convention  and 
of  the  clubs,  when  addressing  a  people  easily  excited  by  voice 
and  gesture :  *'  we  have  now  to  ascertain  if  France  is  a  free 
and  independent  nation !  The  Emperor  has  abdicated.  '  Vive 
TEmpereur!'  This  is  the  ciy  of  France  and  of  monarchy, 
for  every  interregnum  is  a  state  of  anarchy.  This  is  the  law 
of  the  State !  Let  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  has  sworn  fidelity 
to  this  law  and  to  the  Emperor,  and  which  has  recently  re- 
newed its  oath  at  the  Champ  de  Mai,  declare  with  a  spontaaecNis 
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and  nnanimons  moremeiit,  in  the  presence  of  Frencbmen  and 
of  atruigers,  that  it  recognises  Napoleon  II.  for  Emperor.  I 
set  the  first  example !  I  sinrear  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon 11."     , 

Luden  thought  he  Tvas  addressing  a  peo^e ;  he  was  speak- 
ing to  courtiers.  His  acclamation  remained  cold,  isolated, 
and  without  echo  upon  his  lips.  His  premeditated  scene  of 
antiquity  or  of  the  revolution  failed  in  an  age,  surfeited  witit 
dramas,  and  experienced  in  fifteen  years  of  servitude.  Munmns 
and  laughter  hurst  forth  in  reply  to  his  improvisation. 

A  grave  and  sensihle  man,  respectful  towards  misfortune, 
hut  inflexible  to  enthusiasm  which  might  ruin  his  country, 
M.  de  Pont^coulant,  inured  since  1789,  to  revolutions  and 
assemblies,  succeeded  Lucien,  and  spread  the  patriotic  calm 
of  his  measured  language  upon  the  intemperate  provocation 
of  Lucien.  "That  which  I  would  not  have  said  of  the  Em- 
peror in  prosperity,"  said  Pontecoulant,  "I  say  now  diat 
adversity  has  struck  him.  I  have  received  benefits  from  him 
and  honours ;  I  owe  him  all,  and  I  have  continued  faithful  to 
him  until  the  moment  he  released  me  from  my  oaths.  But 
an  unusual  act,  a  temerity  without  deliberation,  has  been  pro- 
posed to  us !  Who  are  you  tiiat  come  hither  to  speak  to  us? 
Is  this  foreign  prince  a  Frenchman  ?  He  may  be  one  by  his 
talents,  and  by  the  services  which,  at  another  epoch,  he  has 
rendered  to  liberty.  I  should  be  glad,  for  my  part,  to  recognise 
him  for  a  Frenchman,  but  does  the  constitution  recognise  him? 
No :  it  only  sees  in  him  a  Roman  prince,  and  Home  no  longer 
forms  part  of  our  territoiy  since  1814.  What  does  he  wish? 
Thatweshouldproclaim  Napoleon  II.  Who  is  Napoleon  II.?  A 
child,  a  sovereign,  captive  at  Vienna.  And  is  this  the  sovereign 
that  we  should  recognise  for  the  master  of  France?  The 
senatus  cormUtum  declares  a  captive  prince  to  be  denationalized. 
It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  substitute  a  regency.  What 
Begency  ?   This  is  what  you  will  proclaim !  ** 

"To  continue  the  Empire  without  the  Emperor  the  daj 
after  Waterloo,"  said  Boissy  d'Ang^os,  "would  be  insanity  I  In 
relinquishing  the  throne  the  Emperor  draws  down  the  Empire 
with  him !" 
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Spet^  of  Labcdogrire. 

The  general  assent  to  these  remarks  of  Boissy  d'Anglas  and 
of  Ponteooulant  ottnied  despair  into  the  soul  of  the  joimg 
soldier,  whose  connplieity'at  GreiK>ble  had  occasioned  by  his 
example  the  defection  of  the  army  and  the  nun  of  the  ooimtrf. 
The  cauee  of  Napoleon  was  now  the  only  one  that  remained  to 
him.  Its  &11  would  cany  with  it  his  own  fame,  his  ambition, 
and  perhaps  his  life.  He  became  agitated  in  his  place,  wh»e 
the  counsels  of  his  neighbours,  more  cool  and  disinteiested 
than  himself,  mainly  endeavoured  to  restmin  him.  Heatlei^th 
sprang  forward  to  the  tribune. 

This  was  Lab^doyere.  The  delirium  of  his  remorse  was  legible 
on  his  handsome  features.  The  prudent  men  of  the  Assembly 
deplored  his  presence  in  a  tribune  where  this  young  man  could 
only  choose  between  the  humiliating  avowal  of  a  military 
defeetioh,  and  a  senseless  pertinacity  in  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  He  had  already  spoken  in  the  morning  in  £Etvour 
of  Napoleon  II.,  the  refuge  of  the  vanquished  Bom^Murtists. 

XI. 

'*  The  abdication  of  Napoleon,"  said  he  with  an  accent  of 
insulting  indignation  against  his  colleagues,  *'is  null;  I  declare 
it  to  be  so,  if  you  do  not  proclaim  Napoleon  U."  Murmurs 
of  incredulity  replied  to  this.  '*  And  who  are  opposed  to  it  ?'* 
he  demanded  with  a  still  more  threatening  attitude ;  '*  the  woe 
shippers  of  every  power,  who  know  how  to  detach  themselves 
from  a  monarch  with  as  much  adroitness  as  they  displayed  in 
flattering  him  ! "  He  forgot  that  he  himself  had  forsaken  the 
Bourbons,  the  protectors  of  his  family,  after  having  received 
rank  and  fisivour  from  them.  "  Yes,  I  have  seen  these  men," 
he  continued  amidst  marks  of  disdain  and  inattention  from  his 
colleagues,  whom  he  wished  to  reduce  to  silence  by  insult ;  "  I 
have  seen  them  crowd  around  the  throne  at  the  feet  of  the 
fortunate  sovereign !  They  fly  from  it  now  that  he  has  fallen 
into  misfortune !  They  reject  Napoleon  II.  because  they  are  eager 
to  receive  the  law  from  foreigners,  to  whom  they  alread;^  give 
the  title  ofrallies  and  friends  1 "  The  Chamber  roused  at  these 
reproaches  broke  out  in  terms  of  indignation.     '*  Well  then ! " 
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porsaed  the  young  general  in  a  still  more  animated  tone,  '*  I 
declare  that  if  Napoleon  II.  is  not  proclaimed,  the  Emperor 
onght  to  draw  the  sword  1  He  will  find  himself  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men  !  Eveiy  generous  heart  will  flock  to  his  standard. 
He  will  he  surrounded  hy  those  brave  warriors  covered  with 
wounds  who  'still  preserve  for  him  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.'" 
Then  turning  towards  some  generals  and  marshals  more  im- 
passable than  himself,  and  whom  he  seemed  desirous  of  pointing 
out  to  public  reprehension,  **  Woe,"  he  exclaimed,  **  to  those 
vile  generals  who  have  already  abandoned  him,  and  who  are, 
perhaps,  at  this  moment  meditatmg  fresh  treasons ! "  Indig- 
nation at  this  reproach  of  treason  from  the  mouth  of  a  man 
who  had  himself  betrayed  his  duties,  was  loudly  expressed  by 
the  Assembly.  **  The  nation,"  continued  Labedoy^re,  "would 
be  unworthy  of  the  Emperor  if  it  abandoned  him  a  second  time 
in  his  reverses." 

At  these  words  protests  arose  on  every  side  against  this 
pretended  abandonment,  too  dearly  belied  by  the  blood  of 
80,000  Frenchmen  shed  for  him  at  Waterloo,  and  still  flowing 
under  the  ramparts  of  Paris  for  his  cause.  "  What  I"  responded 
the  yoimg  soldier,  astonished  at  this  disclaimer,  "  have  we  not 
already  abandoned  him  once?  And  are  we  not  ready  to 
abandon  him  again?  What  I  A  few  days  have  scarcely 
elapsed  since,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  you  swore  to  defend 
him!  Where  are  your  oaths?  Where  your  enthusiasm? 
Where  are  those  thousands  of  electors,  the  organs  of  the  peo- 
ple's wishes  ?  Napoleon  will  find  them  again  if,  as  I  demand, 
it  be  declared  that  every  Frenchman  who  shall  desert  his  colours 
shall  be  judged  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law !  that  his  name 
be  declared  infamous,  his  house  razed  to  the  ground,  and  his 
family  proscribed!  Then,  we  shall  have  no  more  txaitorsl 
No  more  of  those  intrigues  which  have  occasioned  the  late 
catastrophes,  and  some  of  whose  authors  are  perhaps  now 
sitting  here !"  Labedoy^re  alluded  both  by  word  and  look  to 
Marshal  Ney  himself,  who  in  the  morning's  sitting  had  dis- 
mayed the  Assembly,  and  refuted  Lab6doy^re,  by  avowing 
and  perhaps  exaggerating  the  disasters  of  Waterloo ;  as  if  an 
avowal  of  the  extremities  to  which  his  country  was  reduced 
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had  been  a  reparation  of  his  defection  at  Lons-le-Saulnier, 
and  the  preliminary  to  his  reconciliation  with  the  Bourbons, 
whose  return  he  had  indicated  as  inevitable.  But  the  anger 
and  the  delirium  of  Labedoyere,  invoking  punishment  on  the 
heads  of  supposed  traitors,  as  if  to  divert  the  thunder  from  his 
own,  made  some  start  with  anger,  others  with  impatience,  all 
with  indignation. 

Unanimous  exclamations  invoked  against  him  the  severity 
of  the  president,  and  a  retractation  of  his  insults.  **  No,  I 
listen  to  nothing !"  he  replied  to  these  exclamations.  Valence, 
who  had  grown  old  in  camps,  rose  to  give  him  a  paternal 
counsel,  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  him.  Massena,  crowned 
with  his  silver  hairs,  his  victories,  and  his  fidelity  to  France, 
cried  out  to  him,  "  Young  man,  you  forget  yourseK!"  •*  He 
thinks  he  is  still  iii  the  guard-room !"  disdainfully  exclaimed 
old  Lameth,  who  recognised  in  these  apostrophes  the  impotent 
fury  of  the  convention,  formerly  braved  by  him. 

Liabedoy^re,  whose  voice  was  drowned  by  the  excitement  of 
the  Chamber,  gazed  round  deliberately  upon  all  the  members 
of  the  Assembly.  "  It  is  then  written,"  he  said,  collecting 
the  whole  power  of  his  voice,  **  that  nothing  is  ever  to  be 
heard  here  but  base  sentiments !"  At  this  collective  insult 
the  Assembly  seemed  to  have  but  one  soul,  one  attitude,  and 
one  gesture,  to  repulse  and  throw  it  back  with  disdain  upon 
the  orator.  **  Yes!"  he  repeated,  with  an  attitude  of  disdain 
and  insolence,  which  aggravated  the  bitterness  of  his  language : 
"  yes,  for  ten  years  past  this  Chamber  has  only  echoed  the 
basest  sentiments." 

The  tumult  here  rose  to  such  a  height  as  entirely  to  inter 
rupt  the  deliberation. 

XII. 

The  Count  de  Segur  proposed,  in  more  polished  and  mo- 
derate terms,  that  the  government  should  assume  the  title  of  a 
regency.  To  these  men  the  nation  seemed  to  Jiave  so  far  for- 
gotten its  own  titles  that  it  could  not  govern  itself  but  under 
the  name  of  a  master  even  absent !  Martft  supported  S6gur 
in  the  interest  of  the  dynasty  which  dragged  them  down  in  its 
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ML.  Lameth  opposed  ibis  pertmacity  to  sulgect  the  conntry 
to  a  family  which  condemned  it  to  bory  itself  in  the  rains  of  a 
dynasty.  The  King  Joseph,  who  had  had  a  glimpse  of  tiie 
title  of  regent,  insisted  in  vain.  Flahaat  and  Maret  outrage- 
ously advocated  that  heritage  which  would  save  at  least  &e 
wreck  of  the  family. 

The  Assembly,  however,  decided  on  nothing  but  the  nomina- 
tion of  two  members  chosen  from  its  body,  to  complete  the 
provisional  government. 

The  deputation  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  led  by  one  of  the 
orators  who  had  most  flattered  the  Emperor  while  in  power, 
Lac^p^de,  presented  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  the 
gates  of  the  ElyseOr  to  annotmce  to  Napaleon  that  he  was 
abandoned  aven  by  his  partisans,  and  that  his  family  alone,  or 
his  domestic  circle,  had  maintained  the  principle  of  Ids  dynasty. 

The  deputation  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  scarcely 
left  his  apartments,  when  it  met  on  the  threshold  that  from 
the  peers.  This  was  the  last  blow  to  the  obstinate  hopes  of 
Napoleon.  He  had  had  Mih  in  the  eloquence  of  Lucien,  in 
thenumbei  of  his  relations,  of  his  servants,  and  of  his  courtiers, 
who  crowded  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  thought  he  should 
find  there  at  least  a  legal  support  against  the  fickleness  and 
the  independence  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  Unde- 
ceived on  this  point  by  the  first  words  of  Lacepede,  his  anger 
was  ill  concealed.  **  I  have  only  abdicated  for  my  son,"  said 
he  in  a  menacing  tone,  repeating  the  words  of  his  aide-de-camp 
Labedoydre ;  "  if  theChambers  do  not  proclaim  him,  my  abdica- 
tion will  be  null !  I  shall  remain  in  possession  of  all  my  rights  I" 

These  rights  of  one  man,  contesting,  face  to  face,  the 
disposal  of  himself  against  a  nation,  were  those  which  he  had 
seized  with  the  armed  hand  of  a  few  soldiers  on  the  18th 
Brumaire,  and  seized  anew  on  the  20  th  of  March  by  the  seduction 
of  the  army.  But  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  springing  itself  from 
these  two  sources,  could  not  oppose  to  him  any  rights  more 
sacred,  and  therefore  the  deputation  listened  in  silence.  "  After 
such  proceedings  as  these,"  he  added,  "they  will  bring  back 
the  Boorbons!  You  will  soon  shed  tears  of  blood!  They 
flatter  themselves  they  will  have  tfce  Duke  d'Orleans,  but  the 
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EnglSh  wiU.  not  suffer  it:  Would  Orleans  himself  ascend  the 
throne  before  the  reigning  branch  had  abdloatdd  ?  He  would 
be  an  usurper." 

He  was  abeady  discussing  with  deaf  and  dumb  necessity. 
He  who  had  so  often  invoked  destiny  as  the  supreme  right, 
now  yielded  to  it  murmuring  in  his  turn.  Destiny  was 
Waterloo,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  of  a  defeat  upon  an 
empire  whose  only  foundation  since  the  SOth  of  March  was  a 
victory  of  the  army  over  the  people,  avenged,  xmhappily  for 
the  country,  by  the  defeat  of  the  army  by  foreigners.  The 
principle  crumbled  beneath  the  consequences.  The  sword  had 
done  all :  that  broken,  all  crumbled  to  nothing — the  empire, 
the  man,  and  the  nation. 
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